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OUR CENTENARY NUMBER. 

All institutions delight in their centenary. Religion has its 
jubilees : old heathenism sung its secular hymn : the hearth 
celebrates its silver and its golden weddings : why should not 
the *' Ecclesiologist/' which has reached so round and full a 
cycle of literary existence, follow a custom as general as 
becoming in marking its hundredth recurrence as an occasion 
for more than ordinary greeting to its readers ? Stages such 
as this are natural resting-places in a sustained course : and we 
only avail ourselves of a common dictate of humanity in avail- 
ing ourselves of it. The moralist and preacher warn us of the 
duty of periodical self-examination : the tradesman has his 
annual stock-taking: the merchant reviews his ledger: the 
Minister gives in the balance-sheet of the revenue the annual 
progress of the nation : once in ten years we number the people 
in all its aspects, social, religious, economical, and physical ; 
and once in a'hundred numbers the '' Ecelesiologist " may be 
pardoned for reviewing the past and anticipating the future. 

It is just nine years since we launched the '^ Ecelesiologist " 
as a free cruiser. Previous to assuming our independent position, 
we had been qjiartered by the Cambridge Camden Society for 
three voyages. What in either capacity we have done is before 
the world. Our future may be calculated we trust by our past. 
What that past has been we may now without incurring the 
charge of affectation or egotism say. 
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When-^Ortsfcftf Planco — we commenced our studies and ap- 
pealSy it must be borne ia mind that the vast field of Ecclesi- 
ology^ now smiling with so rich a harvest, was an uncultivated 
wilderness. We may admit that we did a rough work in 
rough fashion. Clearing the back^woods is a work not to be 
achieved in drawing-room cos'tume. Men do not wield the 
woodman's axe, or perform the rough work of hewing and 
burning in kid gloves. We own that we had to run counter 
to many prejudices, not the less slight because now and then 
amiable ; and to hew through obstructions and ignorances where 
good intentions were a small abatement from their obstinacy 
and perversity. We had to affront a good many persons, and 
not a few assumptions, as well as sundry convictions. It was a 
weary work, and we counted the cost. That cost was personal 
popularity ; but the end was general success. We have not 
been disappointed in either anticipation. We have lived to see 
our great principles achieve a triumph, wider, deeper, and, we 
believe, more permanent than has been won in any other field 
of revival. Whether we have been misunderstood or misinter- 
preted is of little consequence so that we have succeeded : sic 
vos non vobis, is no new consolation. Church architecture is a 
province of the Christian field which we may pronounce a per- 
manent occupation. We are not so hasty or ambitious as to 
say that we worked alone, or that we were the sole originators 
of the revival. What our share has been we can quite afibrd 
to leave to the judgment either of friends or foes. Either 
estimate will content us. 

It is really amusing to turn back to the Ecclesiologisi of 1842. 
What solemn proses about the inexpediency of pews ; what 
edifying hints about the desirableness of chancels of some sort ; 
what timid homilies about attempting to decorate Churches ; 
what halting and Hesitating preference for Middle-Pointed. 
The most serious resistance which our principles ever encoun- 
tered when the whole storm of Heads of Houses, Professors, 
and Prebendaries, was let loose upon us, was for venturing to 
criticise a new Church in Cambridge for being begalleried all 
round, and for being in carpenter's gothic. At the present 
moment there is not a Church erected in Islington or Chelten^ 
ham — nay, there is scarcely a meeting house in Manchester 
which is not far purer in many details, and which aims at, and 
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generally attains, a more Eeolesiastical spirit than the rery best 
of the Churches which were built by the very first architects 
fifteen years ago. How far we have contributed to this result 
it is not for us to say. That we did contribute to it Mr. 
Close^ who has since then been himself absorbecl by the move- 
ment, is a more emphatic witness than any we choose now to 
summon. 

Of course, as our principles won their way, the water became 
more smooth around us. Relieved from the necessity of mere 
guerrilla war&re, we had time to elaborate principles. Church 
architecture is no longer tentative. It approaches to something 
of the completeness of an exact science. It is admitted to be 
a subject not so much of taste as of facts. It has its rules, 
principles, laws. The " Ecclesiologist " has been of late yearp 
the repertory of essays on general subjects of Christian art, as 
well as a current review of new buildings, and a collection of 
hints more or less desultory, and of criticisms often only of tem- 
porary and local importance. What we have lost in immediate 
interest, we have sought to replace by subjects of permanent 
value. Under the same conditions, as the province of eccle- 
siology advanced, we have been enabled to open our pages to 
the transactions and labours of kindred and local architectural 
and antiquarian societies — a department of our work, and as we 
we believe of our usefulness, which we would gladly see even 
further expanded. And bearing in mind, that as Churchmen, 
our first object was to edify the spiritual, through the advance- 
ment of the material, temple ; feeling, that is, that the living 
Chnrch in all its functions was' typified by the formal Church 
in all its aspects ; we have sought to introduce into our studies 
other subjects, not only of Christian art, but of ritual and 
liturgical importance, of which Church architecture is only a 
single developement. Not forgetting that architecture is our 
fint work, we have associated Church Music as a parallel 
branch of ecclesiology : and with this object, a musical com*- 
raittee has been added to our ecdesiological staff, whose works 
and responsibility, though not shared in by the Committee of 
the Ecdesiological Society, as such, yet cannot but be considered 
an allied and important movement, naturally arising out of our 
general purpose. 

Nor can we but congratulate ourselves on the improved tone 
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which has since we commenced our labours possessed itself of 
the public mind^ in all matters which relate to the reverence 
due to churches. Not only, as the popular literature of the 
day attests, is Church architecture a subject of general interest 
*— not only ax^ the periodicals, some more or less concerned 
with church work, such as the " Builder,^' generally pervaded 
with right principles — not only are the ordinary Guide Books, 
Hand-Books, Illustrated Journals, Almanacks, and the like, filled 
with engravings and monographs of new churches or old cathe- 
drals, described with technical precision and pervaded with 
right feeling, but in society it is as much a discredit not to 
know the elements of church art as to be ignorant of geography 
or political science. Among the Clergy, as would seem natural, 
jeven among those most opposed to our church sympathies, the 
ignorance of the past is impossible. The consequence is, that 
the desecrations of the past are also impossible. The portion 
of our labours which at the outset of our course got us most fre- 
quently into trouble, consisted of notices of church desecrations, of 
sacred furniture debased into profane uses, of chancels profaned, 
windows rifled, and churches the haunt of damp and decay, of 
the moles and the bats. If it be true, as has been calculated, 
that one fourth of the parish churches of England have been 
restored within the last twenty years, any periodical which in 
such days reaches its hundredth season, may be pardoned for 
contrasting the present with the past of ecclesiology. Indeed 
our fears are rather about our successes : it is possible in the 
love of art to forget its dedication, and in the Uibours of 
Bezaleel to neglect, or disparage, the mysteries and types which 
the Tabernacle itself enshrines. If it is a fact that our pursuits 
are popular, it is of no good omen that ** Punch is with us.'' 

Amidst these results we must not forget, that whatever mea- 
sure of success has attended our labours, must in the main be 
attributed to the zealous co-operation which we have received, 
and the unity of purpose with which we have w<Nrked. Addressing 
our readers for the first time since the lamented death of 
Dr. Mill, so long one of our Vice-Presidents, we cannot forget 
that one whose age, acquirements, learning, and 8tati<m alike 
placed him in the very front of ecclesiastical authorities, though 
he was not concerned with the management of our pages,' yet 
from his position in the committee of the Ecclesiological Society, 
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yfBs in habits of the closest intercourse with all who are re« 
sponsible for oar good and evil. With one to whom the 
Ecclesiologist is more indebted than to any of its contributor^^ 
as its responsible conductor from the first. Dr. Mill was united 
in the closest ties of affinity : but to all its writers, and we venture 
to add to most of its readers^ his loss is a personal and irreparable 
blow. How great that loss is none know but those who were 
privileged to profit by his counsels. Educated in other days, and 
uoder auspices which, seemed very unlikely to give promise of 
that interest which he afterwards displayed in our own pursuits 
and studies. Dr. Mill nevertheless had a mind naturally and 
peculiarly qualified for the investigations of antiquity and 
patristic learning. But Dr. Mill was no mere antiquarian : he 
was a deep philosopher. He knew well both theoretically and 
experimentally man's moral nature. He felt with Bbhop 
Butler how religion must cover all portions of our compound 
natore : that it must meet our senses and afFectious, as well as 
our intellect and sentiments. The Catholic faith filled our de- 
parted teacher's intellect : the Catholic worship, its churches, its 
music, its ritual, its seemly order and pomp met those appe- 
tencies and cravings which he, whom we shall ever delight to 
think of as ^^ our guide, philosopher, and friend,'' knew to be of 
man. Without an effort therefore, Dr. Mill recognized in Ec- 
clesiology one, and that a natural, element of Christian truth. 
Without technical knowledge of the details of manipulated con- 
struction, he had a keen and intuitive perception of aesthetic 
beauty : his eminently candid and open character gave him a 
deep insight into what was truthfulness in art : while in some 
branches of onr associated pursuits, such as music, he possessed 
a rare and scientific knowledge which, unusual in any age, is 
almost unknown in our own. Add to which his mild wisdom 
and loving counsels often prevailed it may be, to curb petu- 
lancies, and to check indiscretions, from which, pardonable per- 
haps in the outset of our career, we trust that we have long since 
been withheld. We trust that his spirit may be with all our 
labours. It had been a discredit to us, if at the very earliest 
opportunity we had not taken this inadequate occasion to ex- 
press OUT tribute of respectful regret for one who demanding 
and securing the respect of a father, yet always worked among 
the' humblest with the simplicity of a colleague, and with » 
cheerfulness and assiduity which might have shamed the 
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yoangest among us. With Dr. Mill, as no gabject of literatare 
was too great for his mind, so no duty was too slight for his 
panctaality and attention. Whatever he did, he did with his 
whole heart : he recognized duty in small things, in the com- 
mittee-room as in Convocation ; in an ordinary resolution of a 
Society as in a University Sermon : in punctuality, in courtesy, 
in industry^ in love. If he stooped it was without condescension ; 
if he rebuked it was without petulance. With the more painful 
duties of remonstrance, protest, and appeal, he never mingled 
an element of asperity : if in learning he was a giant, he was 
^* in simplicity a child." 

It remains to say but little for the future. What we are 
we shall most likely continue to be. We are neither bigots 
nor waverers. It has happened io us to reconsider details: 
our principles, as we have not foregone, we are not likely to 
alter. We have been, we believe, charged with favouritism 
and narrow-mindedness ; that we see in some artists' work only 
superhuman excellencies, while towards the works of all others 
we are only captious and querulous. We answer, first, that, 
in fact, this criticism on our criticisms is not exact; and 
next, that, as to what amount of truth it involves, this 
objection is fatal to any intelligent criticism. It is not true 
that we see no faults in architects who generally meet with 
praise in our columns. In one Church builder we may 
admit great vigour of conception and breadth of treatment 
while we desiderate a more poetical imagination, and less 
of that temper which identifies severity with repulsiveness. 
In another, if we do justice to his sense of beauty, we may 
miss a larger induction of examples, and ask for learning 
when we have enough of beauty. And so on : we may, it is 
true, pardon Ennius his ruggedness for his strength, and we 
may admire the facility and sparkle of Claudian, even though 
we are not blind to his lack of invention. But it can- 
not be said that we have been chary of censure in the case of 
those whom we most admire ; and a perusal of our pages will 
show how many works of country artists we have been the first 
to drag from local obscurity, and to give to distant genius its 
encouragement and reward. But this is not what is meant. 
Some people think that in knowledge of Church architecture 
as in knowledge of pictures or poems, we all stand on' an 
equality. In other words, they cannot understand that eestfae - 
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tics in music, art, and architecture, have laws, and grammar, and 
syntax : that is, that they have any exact elements. We say how* 
ever distinctly that it is not every person who sees a pretty church 
who has a right to form an opinion about it, still less to object 
to the honest judgment of those who are possessed with canons 
of taste and the learning of the subject. We are quite aware 
that everybody who hears a song or a sonata will say, How 
pretty i or, How ugly ! But we take the liberty of saying that just 
as they only who know the laws of composition have a right to an 
opinion, so it is with churches. Many people know nothing 
of architecture, and yet pass opinions, and call critics bigoted 
because they think differently. Whether we know enough of 
architecture to sit in judgment is one thing ; but to charge us 
with favouritism because we cannot see beauty and correctness 
in all the Churches which are built, and which have ad- 
mirers, is an objection arising from sheer ignorance. Non- 
sense verses sound as well as hexameters; and there are 
some wonderful piercings, and foliations, and featherings, 
which look twice as smart as Westminster Abbey. Besides 
all this, what is true of criticism in all its other departments, 
is true in architecture ; no one charges the critical world 
because it can see only one Homer, or Phidias, or Ictinus, or 
Raphael. If the public of the present day places Tennyson 
at the head of living poets, is this bigotry and favouritism ? And 
yet this is all that we have done. We do say that we think 
there are certain ecclesiastical architects ahead of the crowd. 
Unless we are mistaken, this is just what everybody saysof Millais, 
or Landseer, or Stanfield. The objection therefore seems to us 
to amount to nothing. It may be proved that we have exag- 
gerated excellencies in one man, or overlooked them in another ; 
but only to complain that we have our favourites is to object to 
the most elemental conception of criticism, as applied to any art. 
In conclusion, we may as well wind up with the somewhat 
mercantile but sensible sentence : thanking our friends for past 
favours we ask for a continuance of their confidence and aid. The 
day on which these lines reach them may be one of happy omen. 
The revival of Convocation, on the First of February, 1854, will, 
we trust, be to the Church at large an event as full of promise 
and blessing as the publication of its hundredth number is one 
of sustained hope to the conductors of the '' Ecclesioloqist." 



SHORT ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE CHURCHES 
IN THE DIOCESE OF ABERDEEN. 

(From a Correspondent,) 

About the beginning of the present century — and we do not mean to 
go further back — the ecclesiastical buildings in the diocese of Aberdeen 
were, not only of a very mean description, but wholly devoid of true 
sesthetical character. In mofBt instances the pulpit stood about the 
middle of the south wall, with a window on each side : the precentor's 
desk in front of it : — in some cases, " the reading desk" a grade higher 
than the precentor's, and as much lower than the pulpit, formed part 
of the group ; but at the period we speak of, this latter was rather the 
exception than the rule — ^the prayers being generally said from the 
pulpit. The whole was railed round, forming a sort of square enclosure 
in which the altar — ^generally a deal table, covered with a piece of green 
baize cloth — either formed the lowest grade of the unsightly erection, 
or was placed at the north side of the enclosure, two or three feet apart 
from the precentor's desk. In the better description of churches, a 
deep gallery was carried round three sides — the east, north, and west. 
There was not a font in the diocese. 

The exterior aspect of the churches was on a par with the interior — 
generally low mean structures with scarcely a single feature to dis- 
tinguish them from the conventicle, and in some instances, as at Cu- 
minestown and Stuartfield, the roof was covered with thatch or heath. 
Some of what were then considered the best spedmens in the diocese 
yet remain, as at Forgue. Lonmay, Longside, and Monymusk. At 
Forgue, the arrangement of the altar, prayer-desk, and pulpit, has been 
brought under ecclesiastical rule, and there is now really nothing to 
offend. At Lonmay, the original anomalies are still to be seen, with 
the gallery, in all its native deformity, stretching round three sides of 
the church. The church at Longside — which is a degree more hideous 
than that at Lonmay — ^is about to be superseded by an extremely beau- 
tiful and correct edifice, of which we shall say more hereafter. The 
structure at Monymusk is perhaps worse than any of its compeers. 
Among other anomalies, its direction is from north to south. We 
think it an act of charity not to say more of this church. 

The first attempt at improvement was at Woodhead of Fyvie. Jamea 
Hay, Esq., of Monkshill, a gentleman of superior taste and spirit and a 
thorough Churchman in principle, had the church elongated and other* 
wise very much improved. A kind of chancel was thrown out at the 
east end, and a window divided into three compartments by wooden 
monials, and of no despicable design, gave a much more ecclesiastical 
aspect to this little church than was, at the time, to be seen elsewhere 
in the diocese. This window is now in the small church lately built at 
Tillymorgan. This first step in the right direction was made sometime 
about 1809 or 1810. 

In 1814, the church at Peterhead was built. It is in the style of 
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what has somewhere not unaptly been teimed ■• carpenters* Gothic." 
Externally it is a plain oblong building, something over 60 feet long 
by 40 feet wide. The roof is of a low pitch : the west wall is pierced 
with three pointed windows of sufficient width. The north and south 
walls have similar openings. The east end, which is towards the 
street, is the front, and has an apse in the middle with a door on either 
side. The apse, which is exactly half an octagon, has a window in each 
of its three complete sides ; and above the apex of the roof of the apse, 
the east wall of the nave is pierced by a kind of quatrefoil. Over 
each door, is a broad stunted pointed window. Our remarks would be 
unjust, however, were we not to add, that, with proper monials and 
tracery, all the windows of this church are susceptible of great im- 
provement. The outline is very good ; it is in the filling up that they 
are rendered so very ungraceful. 

Internally, this church is of a very anomalous character. Two rows 
of pillars divide the area into nave and aisles. • A gallery runs round 
three sides of the church— circular instead of angular, where the 
western erection meets its northern and southern neighbours, llie 
pillars, which rise from the ground and support the galleries are plain ; 
those which nse above them and support the roof are fluted. The 
pulpit, reading desk, and precentor's desk, flanked on either side by a 
winding stair, stood right in front of the altar rails. The size of this 
unsighdy mass may be judged of from the circumstance that it con- 
tained '* the vestry." The altar stood a little way from the eastern 
wall of the apse — ^the same position it still occupies. This part of ' the 
church, including the vestry, pulpit, reading desk, &c., was remodeUed 
in good taste and with much ingenuity, by Mr. Hay, some seven or 
eight years ago, and it now forms a striking contrast to the rest of the 
church. The windows in the apse have been divided by monials and 
tracery of good design, in the Middle-Pointed style, and filled — ^two 
of them — with stained glass, vnth appropriate devices. With the excep- 
tion of the chancel thus remodelled — which is really worthy the atten- 
tion of the Ecdesiologist, as an instance of successful triumph over 
great difficulties — ^it can scarcely be said of the church of Peterhead, as 
a whole, that it exhibits any great improvement on the ecclesiastical 
structures of the last century. In skilful hands this church might be 
made, at no very formidable expense, to take a high place among the 
churches of the diocese, by elongating the nave 20 feet westward. 
This would enable the congregation to get rid of the north and south 
gaUeries. Were the whole roof to be raised in pitch at the same time, 
an imposing, and also sufficiently correct, ecclesiastical edifice might 
be attained. 

In 1816, the church at Ellon was built, and, at the time, was con- 
sidered an elegant little building. The walls are of better height than 
had been common in the existing churches. The windows are larger, 
with circular heads. At the east end, is a shallow elliptical apse, 
lighted by two windows. In the interior, the pulpit and reading stall 
stand right in the centre, before the chancel rails. Instead of one 
centre aisle, there are two dividing the area of the church into three 
equal compartments. It will thus be obvious, that with our present 
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notions of ficclesiastical architeotaire and afrangement there ia not much 
to praise in the church at Ellon. There is one exception — a Tery 
beautiful granite font : and other improvements may be expected in 
this place. 

In the same year, S. Andrew's church, Aberdeen* was erected from 
plans furnished by the late Archibald Simpson, Esq., Architect. It is 
in the Perpendicular style, externally, the whole of the ornaments bong 
lavished on the western front, which faces the street. It is adorned 
with four crocketed turrets ^r spires — two at the corners, and two 
flanking the doorway. Hie doorway is not in exact keeping with the 
general style of the building : it approaches nearer to the Middle-Pointed 
than to the Perpendicular in some of its features. The latge window 
over it is not free from the same objection. The rest of the building, 
being flanked by the houses on either. side, and therefore not intended 
to be lodged at, is as plain as need be. Internally, the chncch is di- 
vided into a nave with north and south aisles, by two rows of pillars— 
moulded in accordance with the character of the style. These si4>poit 
the arches on which the clerestory is erected. The derostory iswithovt 
windows* The nave is groined, but only In lath and plaister ; and the 
effect is by no means bad. The height from the flioor to the baaes of the 
groining is upwards of 40 feet. There are gallmes over the side aialea 
and at the west end. In the latter the organ is f^ced. There ia 
scarcely any chancel : a shallow recess at the east end of the nave, 
two or three feet deep, is all that represents it. The east window is large 
and well proportioned— correct in style and of good des^, and filled 
with a sort of coloured glass. In the centre depattraent, there is, in 
stained glass, a figure of our Loan, in the act of bdessiog the sacred 
elements. The circular department, in the top of the window, is filled 
with stained glass. A beautiful and elaborately worked font of Caen 
stone stands in the soath aisle of the chnix^h,. near the entrance from 
the vestry. As a whole, this church was decidedly in advance of all 
the ecclesiastical buildings that had preceded it in the diocese. 

In 18^, a small church was built at Old Mekbnim. Beyond neat- 
ness, it has nothing particularly to recommend.it to notice. 

The next church that was erected in the diocese was at Turriff, in 
18^6. It is remarkable only for its extremely bad proportions. The 
nave is as broad as long : it has no chancel : and the attempt at Gothic 
which it exhibits only shows how very grotesque and ugly that beauti* 
ful style of architecture may be made. 

In 1834, a small church was built in the town of Banff, from designs 
by Mr. Archibald Simpson. The style is. perhape what may be 
termed the transition from the First to the Middle-Pointed^ There 
are some really good features in this small church, and othen wliich 
call for censure. The west doorway, for example^ and indeed the 
whole western elevation, is supmor in point of correctness to anything 
that had preceded it in the diocese. But like S. Andrew's, Ab^een, 
the side elevations of S. Andrew's, Banff, are, we suppose, not intended 
to be looked at. The effect of the interior is incalculably lessened by 
a flat cieling, with ornaments which would do. very well for a drawing* 
room, but which, in a church, are wholly out of plaee. In other re- 
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8peets» iihe urabgements show a decided impfOTement on preceding 
euuDples. There are no aide galleries — only one in llie west end for 
the oigan and choir. The side walls are of good height. The east win* 
dow is well proportioned, and the curve of the ardi very graceful. On 
the whole, the chnvdi in Banff is a favourable specimen of Ecclesiastical 
ArcliiteetDre previous to what may be called '* the lefvivar* of the Art, 
in -the dioeeae. • 

Is the following year,, the amall church at New Pitsligo, was built 
fiRoaa plans fay Mm Heodersoot £8q.. .Architect, fidinburgh. It was 
mncb adnired at the time, but so greatly has the taste in the art im- 
pnnrcd» tbot it is now considered hideous. It would puzzle any one to 
say what the style is.. The western front has a sufficient number of 
wtoek windows,-^diat is, windows having, the af^jearance of being 
walled up, but which were never intended to be real. This gable is 
sarmoanted by a fur bellrtunret<p— the best part of the design. The 
arch of the doorway is fiat — ^something of the Tudor Style. The 
windows in the south wall are lancets, running up rather higher than 
the eave and sttrmounted by gablets. The north wall is bknk, and 
therefore not to be looked at. The east window is in the Perpendicular 
or, more properly speaking, the Tudor style, being extremely flat in 
the arch. The vestry is at the east end of the church. The interior 
arrangement of the nave is very good. A middle aisle or passage leads 
from the western entrance directly to the rails of the chancel. The 
seats are low and open. The font is placed not nf ar the entrance, but 
within a few feet of the chancel steps. The arrangement within the 
chancel rails, is peculiar, bat not good. The altar is flanked, on the 
north fa^r the pcayer-desk, on the south by the pulpit ; and a screen 
behind the altar conceals a passage, from the vestry door along the east 
wall, to the pulpit^-^ contrivance not to be imitated. Indeed, there is 
scarcely any thing aboat this church to oititle it to much |»aise, nor 
does it seem saseeptible of improvement. The situation is excellent. 
and, therefore,' Uie most advisable course would be, to pull down the 
present anomalous fabric, and use up the materials in erecting, on the 
same site, another more in harmony with the strictly rubrical per- 
formance of the services which may be witnessed daily within its 
walls. 

in 1 840. the chorch at Fraserburgh was all but rebuilt — as a memorial 
of the learned and pioas Bishop Jolly, who was Pastor of the congre- 
gation for the greater part of half a century. Tlie alterations were 
made according to plans furnished by Mr. Henderson, of Edinburgh ; 
bnt they are so different hrom those which that able architect has 
aooe furnished that, we feel assured, he would now be glad had he never 
had any hand in them. The church is cruciform, and the style resem- 
bles the Norman. The principal entrance is by a very good doorway, 
in the sooth transept. The internal arrangements are singularly in- 
felicitous. A wooden erection, resembling a huge sentry box, stands 
at the entrance. There is no middle passage. We must not, however, 
be unfair. Hie arrangements of the chancel are good, and the east 
window, said to be copied from a window in York Minster, is really 
good ; and this, together with the doorway alreidy mentioned, is just 
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sufficient to save the architect's reputation. As a whole, this church 
did but little towards raising the ecclesiastical character of the 
Diocese. 

The next in order of the new churches was that at Portsoy. It was 
erected in 1841, from plana by Mr. Ross, of Inverness. It exhibits in 
Qome of its features an onward course in ecclesiastical taste and know- 
ledge ; but as a whole, it is not a specimen which can be praised. An 
exuberance of crockets, finials, pinnacles, &c., 8ic„ mar the general 
effect, and excite one's wonder how so many ornaments could hare 
found a place on so small a building. It has transepts too of about a 
foot or eighteen inches in length. Nor are the internal arrangements 
such as to command approval, and therefore, as a whole, this church 
would, at the present time, be among the last that would be selected as 
a model for imitation. 

But not so at the time it was built. In 1842, the newly organized 
congregation at Inverury. having resolved to build a church, thought 
they could not do better than borrow the plans of Portsoy. But they 
required a larger structure. They therefore empowered the mason to 
extend the dimensions of the model, by which means thdr church con<- 
tains all the * faults of its prototype, whilst its proportions — which in 
the original were really in keeping with the size of the building — ^were 
sadly marred. It is needless to make any further remarks on this ex- 
ample than to express a regret that on such a structure a siim of money 
should have been expended which would have been sufficient for the 
erection of a very good church. This is the more to be deplored from 
the circumstance that the situation is one of the best in the diocese, 
overlooking the Don and the Ury, from a gentle acclivity at no great 
distance from the confluence of these streams. 

The church at Cruden was the next in succession. It was built in 
1843, and although far from faultless, is very decidedly in advance of 
all that preceded it. It may be said to mark the era of the revival of 
correct ecclesiastical architecture in the diocese. We have heard that 
the clergyman and a young man (Mr. Hay, already mentioned,) 
who, at the time had not served his apprenticeship to the profession, but 
who has since attained considerable celebrity, were the only architects. 
We are therefore not to wonder much if there are things about this 
church which will not bear strict ecclesioldgical criticism. The arcbi« 
tects were mere amateurs, and without experience. They ventured 
into a new path of which they had only heard, but in which they had 
no existing landmarks in the district to guide them. The style is 
First-Pointed, very plain, but sufficiently marked. The church con- 
sists of a nave and chancel, viith a tower and spire at the west end. 
The tower is disengaged, and forms the entrance to the porch — having 
doorways on the west, north, and south sides — symbolical, we were 
told, of the gathering in of members into the church from every quarter 
under heaven. Ihe tower is divided into three stages — the doorways 
being in the lower, and long narrow lancets in the two upper stories. 
It is surmounted by an octagonal spire — in all ninety feet high. The 
buttresses at the comers stand at right angles to the walls. The nave is 
divided into six bays or compartments, with a narrow lancet window in 
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each with Intenremng hattresaes. those at the oornen rising higher than 
the others. The roof is of tolerably good pitch. The chancel is lower 
than the naye. The extreme length externally* including the tower 
and chancel » is about 104 feet. The side walls are of good height. 
Internally, a middle alley leads directly from the door to the steps of 
the chancel with nothing to obstruct the view of the altar and the 
eastern window. On entering, one of the first things that attract at- 
tention is a fine granite font-- the bowl and stem octagonal — the 
former polished. It is placed near the entrance on the south side of 
the middle alley. The length jof the nave is about 75 feet. The 
prayer-stall, of good design, is placed at the north side of the chancel 
arch, and facing the south, having a western and somewhat higher 
firont from which the Lessons are read. The pulpit stands at the op- 
posite side of the arch. The arch, to the apex, is about 30 feet high. 
The chancel is approached by three steps, and the altar is raised on a 
low platform and relieved from the wall by a reredos. Three sedilia 
nm along the south wall of the chancel, and a prothesis stands on the 
north side of the altar. Over the altar are three lancets of equal 
height — narrower but taller than those in the nave. The roof of the 
nave is open, divided inta six bays, and of good design ; the height 
from the pavement to the roof-piece being about 4^ feet. A gallery is 
erected in the west end, in which the organ is placed, and under it, on 
the south side, is the vestry. The chief blemish in the plan of this 
church, is the shallowness of the chancel, which is a mere recess of 
only a few feet. We were told that this, as well as the narrowness of 
the buttresses, another blemish in the design, was owing, in part, to a 
mistake of the mason, who, through some misapprehension of the speci- 
fications, cut ofFl4 inches from the length of the chancel and 3 inches 
from the width of the buttresses ; and that he had proceeded too far 
with the work to admit of remedy before the errors were detected. 
The seats in this church are not such as we can approve of : they are 
too high in the backs by at least six inches, for either comfort or good 
taste, and, what is worse, they are disfigured with doors. The arrange- 
ment also, is reprehensible in the following respect. Along the north 
and south walls there are two rows of seats^^placed after the manner 
of stalls in the choir of a cathedral — those next the wall being raised 
two steps and those in front one step above the level of the seats in the 
middle area of the nave. We were informed that this arrangement is 
the result of a sort of compromise between the architect and the con* 
gregation. The difficulties which had to be encountered in the first at- 
tempt to introduce a style of architecture and mode of arrangement 
essentially different from that to which the people had been accustomed, 
were not trifling. It was not so much tliat the congregation had any 
great objection to the new mode, as that they weie wedded to a preju- 
dice in favour of that which, till that time, had been universally pre- 
valent throughout the whole of Scotland. They, therefore, thought 
that there must be galleries in the new church similar to those which 
had existed in the old. The clergyman and architect objected, and, at 
last, the expedient we have mentioned was suggested, which, of the 
two evils, is undoubtedly the less. Oalleries in this church would 
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have been intolerable. Were a chkncel of proper proportions, and 
ospaUe of containing the choir and organ» to be added to the clmrch 
of Croden; it wonld still sustain its character among the more leoent 
edifices in the diocese, as a good example of what a plain rural church 
ought to be — correct in style, without much of ornament, and attract- 
mg notice more by its broad genend features than by any thing like 
richness in its details. 

Imperfect as S. James's church, Cruden, is, and eclipsed by every 
succeeding example, as it has been, we were assured that it has had no 
small infiuence on the character of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of ^e 
diocese. The true spirit of 8acred Architecture was awakened, and it 
Boon began to show its power. Every clergyman who bad any prospect 
of a new chuirh was anxious to emulate Cruden, or even to surpass it, 
when his own time for building should arrive. 

The first essay was made at Ouminestown in 1 844 ; and, although 
only a plain small chapel without a chancel, was attempted, it is more 
correct in design — ^both externally and internaUy — dian any thing 
which the previous specimens of Diocesan Architecture had eidiibited. 
Mr. Henderson, of Edinburgh, was the architect. 

In 1849, the church at Woodhead of Fyvie was rebuilt, from plans 
furnished by the same gentleman. The style is that of the latter pai€ 
of the First-Pointed period, and consists of a nave and chancel of good* 
proportions ; a porch on the south side ; a wooden broach spire corered 
with zinc ; and a vestry at the north-east angle of the nave, having an 
entrance into the chancel. The windows in the nave are double 
lancets ; those in the north and south walls of the chancel single, with 
hood-mouldings, and of excellent design. The eastern wall is pierced 
with three lancets of nearly equal height, the middle being a little 
larger than the side lights ; over the whole, a trefoil is inserted with 
very good effect, llie interior arrangements are excellent. The foot 
of granite — the bowl drcular, the pillar clustered — stands on the west 
side of the passage leading from the porch to the middle aisle. The 
seats are open and low, and the middle aisle of good width. The roof 
is high-pitched, lofty, and of simple but good design. The chancel 
arch is graceful and lofty. Two steps lead up to the chancel proper, 
and a third to the sanctuary* The latter is paved with encaustic tUes. 
There is no gallery — ^the organ being placed in a recess, built on pur- 
pose, and running back into the vestry at the north-east angle of the 
nave, and close by the chancel wall. The prayers are said from a 
simple Mdstool standing at the north side of the arch, but within the 
chancel. The pulpit is at the south side, but in the nave, the entranco 
to it being through an opening in the wall, from the chancel. As a 
whole, this small church, both externally and internally, is superior, in 
an ecclesiastical point of view, to any previously erected in the diooese. 
and indeed it is not likely that it will soon be eclipsed. The masonry 
deserves especial notice as among the very best specimens of pure 
rubble of modem times. The dressings are of red sandstone, and have 
a good effect, contrasting agreeably with the dark grey slate stone of 
the walls. Tlie only things open to criticism are the "jack-in-the- 
box" contrivance of getting into the pulpit through a hole in the wall. 
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and a trrfoil light instead of a quatrefoil in the west gahle^ — the sym- 
l^Iism of which is false. In the opinion of spme, the spire growingj 
as it weie» ont of the roof« is ohjectionable: others admire this feature: 
and some eyen esteem it a beauty. , 

Aboat the same time that the church at Woodhead was built» exten- 
sive alterations and additions were made at the neighbouring church of 
Meiklefolla. This church originally was of the exact type we ,have 
already mentioned : the pulpit placed at the middle of the south wall ; 
the reading desk, and precentor's desk, in due gpradation, in front; the 
whole space surrounded by a paling within which also was the altar. 
Galleries on three sides, and doorwajrs in the middle of the east and 
west walls. It was resolred, that the gallery in the east end should be 
thrown down, that an arch should be formed and a chancel added ; and 
also that the narrow pens in the nave should be converted into open 
seats, and a re-arrangement of the whole be made. AU this was done. 
The plans were furnished by Mr. Ross, of Inverness, who adopted, as 
fisr 83 possible, the general style of the d&urch, which resembles Nor- 
man more than any other. Mr. Ross's idea was excellent ; but he 
hsled in carrying it out in good taste. The middle window of the 
three in the east is by far too wide, and destroys both the character 
and effect of an otherwise good design. But we will not criticise 
too closely. A very great improvement has been effected : and the 
idea of a really correct and beautiful church is suggested, which, it is 
not isoprobable, the opulent congregation assembling there, will, at no 
Tery distant period, have perfected, by the erection of an entirely new 
church in the pure Norman style. 

S. John's church, Aberdeen, came next in order. It was built in 
1851, from plans furnished by Messrs. Mackenzie and Matthews, Aber- 
deen. It is in the Middle-Pointed style, and a building of far greater 
pretence than any that preceded it. It consists of a nave, with a south 
aisle ; a chancel ; a porch on the north side ; and a vestry. At the 
east end of the south aisle there is a tower, partly built, and intended^ 
when completed, to carry a spire. The vestry is at the north-east 
comer of the nave, and communicates with the chancel. The windows 
are of excellent and varied design — in good keeping with . the style. 
That in the east is a noble window of five lights, filled with richly* 
stained glass. The west window, of three lights, is also very good. 
The buttresses are broad, and. the axch of the doorway in the porch, is 
rich and of graceful sweep. The ridge of every roof about the church 
— ^ven of the porch and vestry — ^is crested. Internally, the nave is 
sixty feet long; the chancel thirty; the former is separated from, the 
souUi aisle by a row of pillars, which support the arches oil which the 
clerestory is built. The seats are low and open. The altar and the 
pulpit are of stone. The latter stands in the nave at the north-east 
angle, and, like that at Woodhead, is entered from the chancel, through 
an opening in the wall. The service is intoned from one of the stalls 
in the chuioeL The sanctuary is paved with encaustic tiles, and the 
walls of the chancel are richly painted in polychrome. The roofs are 
of high pitch and very good desi^,.and the font is an object of great 
interest, being that which belonged to the old ruined mother church of 
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Kinkell. It stands in its proper place near the door. The organ- 
chamber is in the tower, which opens by arches into the chancel and 
south aisle. When the tower and spire are completed, the general 
aspect of this church will be very fine, and, as a whole, S. John's 
affords decided evidence of the onward course of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in the diocese. It must be admitted that, in some of the de- 
tails, it is open to ecclesiological criticism, but we will not begin to 
censure in a case where there is so much to approve. S. John's is an 
ornament to the Diocese, of which it has cause to be proud. 
• Soon after S. John's, followed S. Drostane's at Deer, and S. Ter* 
nan's at Banchory-Ternan — both having been consecrated in 1851. 
These are so similar in size and design, that they may very well be 
classed together. They are both in the First-Pointed style. The 
former is entered by a porch on the north ; the latter by one on the 
south. Both have a nave and chancel, with single narrow lancet 
windows. . There is in both a triplet of lancets in the east — ^that in the 
centre being considerably elevated above the others. In both, the nave 
is furnished with low open seats ; the chancel paved with ordinary tiles, 
and the sanctuary with Minton's ; in both, the pulpit is placed at the 
north-east corner of the nave, close by the chancel arch, and the prayers 
are said from a faldstool placed within the chancel arch. The roofs 
are high-pitched, and of good design, not wholly alike, and yet not 
greatly dissimilar. At Old Deer, the nave is about sixty feet long, and 
the chancel about one-third of that measurement. At Banchory, the 
church is, in every part, rather smaller than that at Deer. In some of the 
minor details, Banchory is more correct than Deer; whilst at the latter, 
the bell-turret is superior to that at the former ; both are successful spe- 
cimens, but that at Deer bears the palm over every other that has come 
under our notice within the diocese. Were we rigidly to criticize, we 
should condemn an economy which — to effect a saving of five pounds — 
has deprived S. Drostane^s, on the side which is away from the street, 
of its base course, and hood- mouldings over the windows. The archi- 
tect too, has substituted what may be termed — bits cut out of a string- 
course — in place of corbels : a thing which, (with the exception of 
S. John's, Aberdeen, by the same hand.) we do not remember to have 
seen. The entrance to the pulpit is through an opening in the wall — 
a contrivance which we have already reprobated. But these are only 
trifling blemishes ; and upon the whole, S. Drostane's and S. Teman's 
are calculated to sustain the character for a more correct taste in eccle- 
siastical architecture, which the Diocese is acquiring. Both churches 
are situated in very picturesque distzicts of the country, and form pro- 
minent features of the villages in which they are built. The plaus for 
Deer were furnished by Messrs. Mackenzie and Matthews ; those for 
Banchory by Mr. Ramage, Aberdeen. 

We now come to the last and best of all the examples of church 
architecture in the Diocese — the new church in the course of erection 
at Longside. It is so different in general outline and in detail from all 
the examples we have mentioned, as to render comparison difficult. 
Simple grandeur and true dignity are the leading characteristics of 
this design. The style is First- Pointed, in its more advanced stage. 
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but ia its severeet character-^plamnesa in the monUiAgs and olher 
detaOs being almost a sine qua non, from tl^d nature of the stone take^ 
in connexion with the amount of funds plaosd at the architect's com- 
mand. The church consists of a nave with north and south aisles, a 
chancel* a porch, and a tower rising; between the nave and chanceU add 
forming part of the latter. There is also a vestry, and a small apartw 
ment for heating apparatus at the north-east augle of the nave. The 
aifles are separated from the nave by massive pilkrs of dressed granite 
which support the acchto on which the clerestory is bmlt. The win- 
dowsr in the side- walls of the aisles are alternately single and double 
lancets — those in the clerestory above being similarly arranged. The 
order in which the single and double lights are arranged is reversed in 
the north and south walls — that is, on the south side beginning at the 
tower and proceeding westward, the arrangement is, a single lancet^ 
then a double • and the same repeated ; whilst on the north side, that 
next the tower is double, the second siuffie^ and again another double, 
and another single. The porch is on the south side in the second bay 
£rom the west. The north wall of the tower on the ground floor is 
solid, with the exception of a small doorway leading to the vestry. On 
the south it contains an arch opening into the organ chamber from the 
chancel. The tower rises two stories above the roof of the chancel ; 
in the flrat is a room for a library, the second is intended for a bell^ 
chamber; the whole is surmounted by a pack-saddle roof of very high 
pitch — ^the gables being finished with Corbie stfps--^ purely Scottish 
feature. The tower is ninety feet high. To the east of the tower 
is the sanctuary, lighted from the sides with beautiful single lancet 
windows with hood-mouldings. The eastern wall has a group of 
three lancets — that in the oentiB rising considerably higher than the 
others* The coup d'teil dam the east is very fine ; first the chancel 
with its fine tall window and high-pitched gable terminated by a 
rich gable-cross ; then the first story of the tower, pierced with two 
very narrow lancets near the angles ; higher still, the next stage of the 
tower, with a double lancet and circle under one hood- moulding ; and^ 
above all, the lofty gable, pierced with one short lancet, and surmoimted 
by a croae. The western elevation is also very good ; two broad but* 
tresses separating the nave proper from the aisles. Two fine lancets of 
about seventeen feet high give light to the former ; a shorter Ian cetat 
a lower elevation does the same service for each of the latter. The 
west gable from the ground to the top of the cross is nearly sixty feet. 
The interior of the church is also very fine. The nave and aisles are 
abont sixty feet long ; the chancel and sanctuary together about forty. 
The height of the nave from the pavement to the apex of the roof is 
about fifty feet. The roof is open — very simple in design, but excellent 
in effect* When the church is completed the font will stand near the 
door ; the seats will be low and open. The pulpit is to be placed at 
the north-east corner of the nave, and will not be entered through an 
opening in the wall. The prayers will be said from a stall in the chan- 
cel ; the organ will occupy a chamber at the east end of the south aisle, 
with arches opening into the aisle and chancel. The chancel will be 
approached by steps, and there are sedilia in the south wall. The 
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eastern windows will be fiUed with richly-stained glass, containing ap- 
propriate and symbolic designs. 

The plans for the charch were furnished by Mr. Hay, the yoang 
architect already mentioned, and it ought to be recorded as a circum* 
stance highly creditable to the clergyman, the building committee, and 
all concerned, that their great aim has been to carry out the architect's 
ideas to the very letter. The church will be reaidy for consecration 
before the festival of Whit-Sunday next. 

In thus tracing the progress of ecclesiastical architecture, in the 
Diocese of Aberdeen through the first moiety of the century, we should 
have had comparatively no real satisfaction, had we not been able to 
state, in conclusion, that the material signs of improvement which we 
have recorded are the indications of a corres|)onding progress in the 
degree of order and regularity which characterize the performance of 
the services of the Church, accompanied, as we believe it to be, by a 
higher tone of religious principle among the members. Indeed^ the 
improvement in the style and arrangement of the material temples, and 
the increased order and zeal among the worshippers have apparenUy 
proceeded pari passu. The strange anomalies in the performance of 
the services which were common some thirty years ago,^ were not less 
remarkable tiian those of the barn-like edifices which were called 
churches. The cold formality of the former found its true symbol in 
the hideous deformity of the latter. Holy days and Saints' days were 
unobserved in almost every congregation of the Diocese. One service 
on the Sunday was the rule rather than the exception. The music 
was drawling rather than singing. Chanting, in its true character, was 
liot known ; and anything like strict rubrical observance was the very 
last thing that a clergyman seemed to think of ; every man did what 
was right in his own eyes. Now, in every church in the Diocese — 
with perhaps one exception — there are two full services every Sunday 
throughout the greater part of the year. The Bishop in his charges to 
the clergy has enjoined a strict observance of every Saints' and holy 
day, and a due regard to rubrical requirement. In several churches 
there is daily service ; in almost every congregation the music is of an 
ecclesiastical character, and in S. John's, Aberdeen, the service is 
wboUy choral. In short, a decent order and uniformity is now the 
characteristic of the Diocese. A great change, therefore, has taken 
place. The chief evil now to be guarded against is — ^that of attaching 
more value to outward form and beauty than to inward truth and sin- 
cerity. The material sanctuary should still be the symbol of that other 
Church which assembles within its walls. A correct and beautiful 
temple is no fit place for a cold and formal congregation, and a highly- 
wrought ritual is worse than mockery if other than the outward evi- 
dence of the bujning zeal which exists in the hearts of the worshippers. 

> Vide ** History of the Church of Scotland*" by Thomas Stephen. Vol. lY. 
pp. 641,642. 
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SYDNEY CATHEDRAL. 

Wb have great pleasure in introduciDg to our readers a report of the 
progress of Sydney Cathedral, which was read and adopted at a 
meeting held on the 4th of July, 1853, after an eloquent speech from 
the Bishop of New Zealand. It will be observed that it comprises a 
short history of the building of that important structure. We trust 
that contributions towards fitting and decorating it in a manner worthy 
of its dignity as a Metropolitical Church will not be wanting. 

But before we proceed to give the Sydney Report we may be ex- 
cused for offering some remarks of our own upon the design and plan 
of the structure, which have occurred to us upon an inspection of the 
ground-plan and the elevation of the south side, given in a former num- 
ber of our journal, as well as of a perspective of the completed struc- 
ture, which has elsewhere appeared. 

Unfortunately, the original design (that of 1837) was characterized 
by transepts of disproportionate narrowness. These Mr. Blacket, 
when he assumed the direction of the works, found it was impossible to 
rectify ; and the result is not only that the transepts themselves will 
not respond to the dignity of the remaining structure, but also that 
the crossing wiU be a parallelogram not a square, surmounted too, 
in Mr. Blacket*s design, extemcdly by a low oblong tower. At the 
west end, there are to be two lofty towers terminating the aisles, and 
giving a Cathedral front of the recognised type. The style, it will be 
recollected, is Third- Pointed. With all deference to the accomplished 
architect, we should suggest some modifications of this treatment, 
which it seems to us wUl quite accord with the remaining structure, 
or, if we may say so of our own selves, contribute to develope and 
improve Mr. Blacket's very clever management of a difficult case. To 
the central tower, low and oblong, we own we feel much repugnance ; 
so, no doubt, does its architect. It is the sequence of the unfortunate 
narrowness of the transepts. The chief authority for a non-square cen- 
tral tower, is Bath Abbey, but there it is the only tower, it is lofty, and 
the defect of shape is carried off by comer turrets. What we should 
therefore suggest for Sydney is to dispense altogether with a tower in 
this position, and for that substitute a central spirelet, or tourelle, so 
common on foreign Cathedrals and Churches, as Amiens, Orleans; 
Haarlem, Notre Dame de Paris (formerlj), the Sainte ChapeUe (for- 
merly and again since the actual restoration). &c.» &c. This feature 
always looks well and Cathedral-like, and lends itself peculiarly to 
Third-Pointed, as at Haarlem. We may, by way of a modem pre- 
cedent, remind our readers that Mr. Butterfield has adopted it at 
S. Ninian's Cath$idral, Perth. 

Supposing the suggestion for the treatment of the crossing of 
Sydney Cathedral to be favourably received, we should further advise 
a modification of the design of the western towers. At present the 
intention is that they should be terminated by pinnacles and a parapet. 
Wc fear that so treated they will be too much a reminiscence of Can-» 
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terbury, on a scale which will provoke that comparison of size which 
it is most desirable to avoid. We should advise in lieu of these pin- 
nacles, that they be respectively crowned with^a stone spirelet^ soaring 
from a crown imperial of buttresses ; like the famous steeple of New- 
castle- upoa.Tyne— and of S. Giles, Edinburgh, (we onght to add,) 
though there the crown is of a depressed form, and therefore much infe- 
rior to its English compeer. Such a termination will be striking, and in 
coupled towers unique, while plainly there is no architectural reason 
why it should not be coupled just as much as dealt with singly, as 
at Newcastle. Were it adopted, it would confer upon the Metro* 
political church of Australasia just that stamp which it is most de« 
sirable a church so dignified should possess — ^we mean the stamp of 
originality within the just limits of the conditions of Cathedral archip 
tecture. It is right Sydney Cathedral should have eome feature all 
its oif n, to mark it among the Cathedral churches of the Christian 
world ; and such a feature this termination of its western towers 
would create. As a further argument, such a capping to these towers 
-would admirably accord with the central spirelet ; and both are features 
specially appropriate in Third-Pointed architecture. The spirelet of 
Kaarlem indeed actually terminates in such a crown, of, we need not 
say, small dimensions. 

Another expeclient, which would internally palliate the narrowness 
of the transepts, and add to the accommodation of the structure itself, 
would be to affix to them western aisles ; which, by an inspection of 
the plan, might, we imagine, be easily carried out. Eastern aisles we 
should not recommend, as they would have the air of chapels, (the 
general purpose of old for eastern transept- aisles) built and tiien not 
used. Aisles to the west wiU not have this aspect, and yet they will 
enlarge the transepts internally, and aid in the ingress and egress of 
the congregation. The flatnese of the aisle roofs will render their 
construction more easy, for reasons obvious to any one who looks at 
the question constructively. The windows which such an addition 
may ^ia- place will, for the most part, be easily re- placed in the new 
work. Though we should not advise eastern aisles to the transepts, 
we think veistries might well be added to the east of the two transepts, 
for clergy and choristers respectively. These would add to the external 
mass of the transepts, and be very well placed, practically, for the 
procession into choir, which would file out respectively from the vestries 
, right and left, and meeting in the crossing, pass into choir through 
the principal western entrance. 

There is, we understand, a proposal for roofing the Cathedral with 
iron, on account of the much greater cheapness of that material in 
comparison with timber. If the intention be to roof the Cathedral 
internally with a waggon-headed cieling, either polygonal or curvi- 
linear, there would, of course, be no objection to the suggestion. If, 
however, the church is to be " open to the irons," we can only say 
that it will be either a great gain or a great loss. A really successful 
developement of iron so treated, on such a scale, would be an era in 
church architecture. An unsuccessful one would be a sad blemish 
to Sydney Cathedral. It is for those who are responsible for the 
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work to decide whether they can wisely run the risk. At the 
same time, the argument that the difference will be between 5000/.^ 
and 2000/. is one, of course, to which the answer must be strong* 
to be convincing. On the whole, we hope, as cautious persona, 
that the cieling is to be internally a waggon-headed one, panelled in 
wood. 

And now we will allow the Sydney Committee to report in their 
own words. 

" RbPOBT of THB CATHBOaAL GoiCKITTBB FOB 1852-53. 

*' Several circamstances oocurred about this time Ifeuat year to induce 
your committee to postpone the general meeting which has been cus- 
tomarily conTened for the purpose of reporting progress in the work 
committed to their charge — the building of the cathedral church of the 
diocese. 

" Your committee consider that it would be superfluous on their 
port to enter into anything like a minute detail of the several particulars 
which, in the aggregate, were considered of sufficient weight to justify 
the course whidi they then adopted. They trust that it will be con- 
sidered sufficient on the present occasion to name the chief incident 
which influenced their judgment in the matter ; which was this, that 
at that time the particular attention of the Church had been directed, 
by the monition of the iate and ever to be revered Metropolitan of this 
province, to the consideration of the very important question of the re- 
vival of synodical action, as a function peculiar to, and'of right belonging 
to. the Church. 

•* Your committee considered the question as one imminently affect- 
ing the welfare of an extensive ecclesiastical territory, and that it would 
be inopportune on their part, under such a conjunction of circum- 
stances, to press upon the consideration of the public the necessity of a 
continued support of a work which had been previously acknowledged 
as an important one ; and which as being one intimately connected 
with the principle involved in the subject at that time under discussion* 
would naturally present itself to the minds of most of the members of 
the Church as a leading feature in the design proposed for accom- 
pliriiment. 

" Your committee feel assured that the mere allusion to any one of 
the many measures for the good and the welfare of the Church, 
initiated by our late Metropolitan, will excite your warmest sympathies; 
more especially when it is called to mind that for the sole and undivided 
purpose of advocating in person the necessity of some imperial legisla- 
tion on the question, he undertook at an advanced age of life a long and 
dreary voyage. 

" It proved to be the last mission vouchsafed to his lordship's charge; 
and your committee, in common with the Church Catholic, deplore the 
loss of so great, so good, so holy a man ; and in memory of the first 
prelate of Australia, whom they had hoped to have had the gratification 
of seeing enthroned in the material cathedral of this diocese, your com- 
mittee have deemed it to be most justly due to his great merits and 
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benevolence to place upon record the following expression of their lovtf 
and esteem : — 

" ' That this committee take the earliest opportunity since the ar- 
rival in the colony of the melancholy tidings of the death of the Bishop 
of Sydney, to place upon record an expression of the deep grief which 
has been occasioned to them (in common with the members of the 
Church at large) by the death of their Metropolitan : whose earnest 
co-operation and influence were so liighly conducive on all occasions to 
the successful progress of the great work in which this committee was 
so long associated with his lordship.* 

" With reference to the proceedings of the last two years, viz., from 
April, 1851* to the present date, your committee have to report that 
the subscriptions received during that period amount to the sum of 
£1780. 14s. 4d., of which sum £1090. l^s. have been supplied from 
English sources, leaving the small balance of £690. 28. 4d. as the 
amount contributed by the colony towards the accomplishment of the 
great work now under review. 

" Your committee speak of this small balance of £690 as the contri- 
butions of the colonists, in contrast with the larger sum contributed in 
England, with no other view than that of exciting a more lively appre- 
ciation of the value of the work in which your committee, by your own 
appointment, are at this moment, and have been for some years past, 
engaged. 

" Of the amount subscribed in England your committee are desirous 
of making their special acknowledgment of the munificent donation of 
£1000 from the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge — 
a grant made upon application of your committee, through the late 
bishop of the diocese, and most earnestly advocated by the Rev. Canon 
Walsh during his recent sojourn in England. 

*' As regards the expenditure of funds during the period referred to, 
your committee have to report that, in addition to the limit imposed 
upon them by the small ness of subscriptions, they have been greatly 
hindered in the prosecution of their work by the extraordinary increase 
in the prices of materials and labour, consequent upon the recent dis- 
covery of the gold fields. The following is a summary of the work 
executed subsequently to the date of your comyiittee's last report : — 
The building of the six piers necessary for the support of the lantern 
and western towers — the completion of the choir buttresses — ^the filling 
the choir windows with their appropriate tracery — and the acceptance 
of a contract for the erection of the choir and transept arches, of which 
contract about one-half is at the present time fulfilled, by the com- 
pletion of the northern arches and their intervening spandrils. 

" With the view of putting you in possession of a general knowledge 
of the extent of the operations carried on by your committee during 
their term of oflice, they consider that it would be satisfactory to you 
to receive from them a brief recapitulation of the several stages of the 
work towards which they have directed their attention. 

" The first year was chiefly devoted t) the initiation of the measures 
necel^sary in the opinion of your Committee for getting rid of the many 
defects which encumbered the original design* The subject was one c^ 
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great moment to your Committee, and after a careful consideration of 
the subject, they determined that the foundations of the western por- 
tions of the proposed structure should be relaid on a more extensive 
scale, and of greater solidity. The contract for this portion of the 
iirork was very successfdUy performed, and arrangements were made 
for entering upon another, for the purpose of raising the wall of the 
nave to the height of the crown, of the arches of the west and south 
doorways. 

" The following year was chiefly occupied in the construction of the 
south walls of the nave, to the height of the spring of the arches of the 
windows, and the building of the massive masonry of the south-western 
tower to a corresponding height. 

** The third year brought with it the consideration of the desirability 
of bringing those portions of the building which had already been erected 
into unison with the design which, under the able direction of their 
architect, your Committee had adopted as the one according to which 
the southern portion of the cathedral should be finished. The choir 
walls, as they stood presented a blank and meagre appearance, without 
buttresses, and it was therefore determined that, not only for the sake of 
ornamentation, but also for the sake of support architecturally requisite, 
buttresses should be added in this portion of the edifice. It was further 
determined that the northern walls of the nave and the north-western 
tower shoiild be proceeded with . as speedily as circumstances would 
permit. 

"The operations of the fourth year were chiefly directed to the com- 
pletion of the eastern window tracery, and the erection of some memo- 
rial columns in the choir, the first of which it will be remembered was 
raised in remembrance of one whose virtues and affectionate disposition 
rendered her the well-beloved companion of our late bishop. 

*' The fifth year was characterized by the determination of the mem- 
bers of the Church to commemorate by some suitable token the first 
meeting of the bishops of the province in conference. A committee 
specially appointed for the purpose of devising the most appropriate 
method of carrying such a design into e£fect requested permission to 
erect, in the nave of the cathedral, six columns, to be designated ' The 
Bishops* Columns,' each bearing a fillet immediately under the capital, 
inscribed with the name of the see* to which it was appropriated, the 
spandrila of the said columns to be enriched with shields heraldically 
emblazoned with the arms of the respective dioceses. 

** Your Committee are also desirous of recording that at about this 
stage of the proceedings they were enabled, by the liberality of certain 
ladies in England, conjoined with a responsive action on the part of 
other ladies in this city, to complete the columns of the choir. 

" The operations of the last two years of your Committee have been 
already detailed — viz., the building of the piers, the completion of the 
choir windows and buttresses, the contract of the choir and transept 
arches, and the report of the completion of one half of that contract, 
concerning which it may now be stated that the remaining portion is so 
far advanced as regards the working and material as to require but 
little more than the time and labour necessary for placing the several 
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stones in position for ita completion* The snm expended on the woik» 
to this date haa been £6,686. 

'* Your Committee have on former occasions endeavoured to enforce 
upon your consideration the g^eat importance of the work which you 
have publicly committed to Uieir charge. They trust, howeTer, that 
upon this occasion it may be permitted them to quote the valuable 
remarks made, in this very place, but ^ short time since by our late 
Metropolitan : — 

** ' I see witii joy the beautifol model on the table before me, of the 
house of Goo which you intend to rear. Heartily do I hope, earnestly 
do I [Mray, that if it pleases God we should all meet again at the next 
anniversary of the commencement of this good work, that the strueture 
itself will have advanced and displayed, to reverent and admiring eyes, 
in their completion, some of the goodly proportions which oor able 
architect has designed for us. In casually glanoii^ at one of the re- 
solutiona of the evening, I see that it is expressive of the gratitude 
which is so justly due to our friends in England. But in paying our 
jtist tribute of thanks, let us not look upon the liberal aid which we 
have reodved from home as a pretext for laxity or indolence on our 
part. Rather let us regard it as a stimulus to higher exertions, iana- 
much as it proves to us that the true friends of the Church of England 
will be ready to assist those who prove to be sincere in their endeavoura 
to assist themselves/ 

"Your Committee are sensible that the mere quotation of these 
words will be received with an affectionate regard even as an injunction 
from the tomb to perseverance in the work of building the cathedral. 
The quotation will at least suffice (and many others might be added) to 
convince you of the heartfelt interest which our late bishop took in all 
measures conducive to its completion. 

*'A8 a community, it has been determined to do honour to the 
memory of our late Metropolitan by the establishment of a fund for the 
support of the widows of clergymen of the diocese ; and your Com- 
mittee trust that nothing will occur to interfere with the speedj fulfil- 
ment of so admirable an object ; but at the same time, they feel it to 
be doe to the welfare of the cause with which they are entrusted, 
earnestly to recommend to your most serious consideration the com- 
]iletion of the cathedral as an object of great importance, and one which 
the vastly increased wealth of the colony renders it the more incumbent 
upon its inhabitants to effect speedily." 
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SPIRES CATHEDRAL. 

OuB readers are probably aware that the ex- King LouIb of Bavaria 
undertook the restoration of the magnificent Romanesque Cathedral of 
Spires, which had been desecrated and ruined during the revolutionary 
war. One of the most remarkable features of this restoration has been 
the entire ornamentation of the interior with frescoes. This work 
being finished, the Cathedral was re- opened by the consecration of the 
new high altar by the Archbishop of Munich, on the 15th of November, 
1853. 

The following detailed account of this great iconological work is 
from the pen of an accomplished correspondent. 

It would be difficult to conceive anything more strikingly grand 
than the present appearance of this fine Cathedral, the restoration of 
which is now, after ten years' labour, nearly, completed. 

The style throughout is Romanesque, and the plan a Latin cross, 
terminating in an apse, with a dome at the intersection, the height of 
which is 47 metres. There is on the south side a Baptismal chapel, 
(only communicating with the church by a small door,) in which is 
an altar and open sittings for about fifty persons. The font is modern^ 
of black marble, vase-shaped and has a cover. On the north side is a 
larger chapel of great antiquity, also quite distinct from the church 
and dedicated to S. Afra. The entire length of the Cathedral is 134 
metres, width 38 metres. Breadth of transept north to south 55 
metres. The nave is of twelve bays, the arches of which are about 
fifty feet in height, and on the wall above, there are twenty -four sacred 
subjects, chiefly relating to the History of the Blessed Virgin, to whom 
the church is dedicated, as follows : — 

0» the North Me. On the South Me. 

1. The Promise of a Saviouk to 2. The Sacrifice of Noah. 

Adam and Eve. 

3. The like Promise to Abraham. 4. The Burning Bush. 

5. David prophesying of the coming 6. Isaiah Prophesying. 

of our Lord. 

7. Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 8. Presentation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in the Temple. 

9. Marriage of the Blessed Virgin. 10. The Annunciation. 

11. The Blessed Virgin visiting S. 12. The Nativity of our Loan. 

Elizabeth. ^ r j 

13. The OflFering of the Magi. 14. Presentation of our Lord, and 

S. Simeon, 

16. Circumcision of our Lord. 16. Flight into Egypt. 

17- Our Lord among the Doctors. 18. Our Lord Subject to Uis ra- 

rents. 

19. Death of S. Joseph. 20. The Wedding at Cana. 

21. Preaching of our Lord. 22. The Crucifixion. 

23. Our LoId Appearing to His 24. The Descent of the Holy bPiRir. 
Blessed Mother after His Re- 
sarrection. 

VOL. XV. ■ 
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These are very beantifuUy painted in fresco by Professor John 
Schraudolph. of the Academy pf Munich, and his pupils, Sussmaier, 
Baumann, and others. 

The roof is blue with gold ttktt, tiie ribs beating appropriate patterns, 
— ^in short, every available space throughout the building has its due 

Sfopbitidii of buotar, beiAg filled with delicate ambesques and driginal 
biPdekiB by ft^hwair^ftitilin. 

Tli< t)Mititepts ate in the MObe dtyle, that tb the north having on tiie 
trails ilte fctibjects frOto th^ life of S. Bt^tnard, one» his re6eptiOti by the 
fatti{>ef«y Conrad III., tit the eiiti'atice of Ihid very church in the year 
1146,-*<^ttd iiithi g]H:>i&Stig of the xt>of font single figures, — S. Clo- 
mda, 8. ^ttiA, S. Chtysostom. AUd S. Hildegarde. This irtaisept 
has at the extreme north two small chapels, in one of which are paint- 
Ihgfe tdf S. NieholM tod Bv Johti Baptist, and in the t>ther of S. Barbara 
and S. Sebastian. 

THe Mttth tt&nii^^ hits a)s6 live 1arg;e freseoes on itb walls. 

i; ^Tbfe inktatutioh of the ofder of De&cotiS. 

2. S. Stephefi defietiding himself befdre the Council. 

3« Mli!ftyrdotti of S. Stephen. 

4. ^tsA 5. Stibjeetd ittttL the life bf S. Stephen liie Pope. 

Ift ^t btitapat-tmtnts bf the l^oof ktt four single figutes— S. Catherine 
ttf Sieuba, S. Eliatabeth of Thuringia, B. John (de Dieu), and 6. Paul 
thfe Mehftit. 

Tbe t^o Httl^ chapels at th;e sbUth end lof this trahsept bare paint- 
ing of .8. Helena, and S. Syrtacus. S. Martm, atid 8. Anne^ 

Both tfansepts ate fitted with double rbWs of opeu seats : that to the 
^orth has A bmpit Within the chancel arch, and a smsil ofgan on the 
West wall. iTiere lA another puijHt in tlie UaVe on the soudi side — of 
stou^, painted with siugle figunes in the panels *,-^alSb a lai^ Organ over 
the West entrance, highly illnminated, and round the larch above it the 
legend " Cantate Domino." 

The three easternmost bays of the nave are occupied by what is 
called the Chtseur des Rois, which is approached by ten steps from the 
nave^ In the centre of this stands aa altar,, and on either side mortu- 
ary figures, representing the Emperor Adolphus of Na»8au» ( 11198,) and 
Rudolph of Hapsburg. (1291). The former of these was erected in 
18^, by William, Duke of Nassau-^the latter in 1843, by Louis, now 
ex^King of Bavaria. 

Immediately behind the Choeur des Rois ten more steps lead to the 
high altar, which thus stands exactly under the dome, ani is to be sur- 
mounted by a lofty and ielaborate marble canopy^ not yet oom))leted. 

The interior of the dome represents in the centre the Sacrifice of our 
blessed Loan under the figure bf a Lamb, and is sttitounded by the 
following types : 

1. The Sacrifice of Abel. 

2. Melchisedec offering bread and wine. 

3. Abraham about to offer his son Isaac. 

4. The Manna given to the Children of Israiel^ 

• BekiW «ire eight compartments in which the fo«r greater Pktipliets 
alternate with the four Evangelists. 
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AboTe tbe choir aroh is ^ legend {n ir^ed letters of gold, ** Q qle- 
meo8« O PJa, O Dalds Virgo Mari*," Which wqrds ve" said tq have 
been prononnced in an ecstasy of devotion by 3. Bernard, io t^e older 
church, on hearing th^ *' Salve R^gina" suQj^, which ^^ras con^mpmorated 
by the words having beei^ ipscribed in the paveitnent at fpi^ intervals, 
beginning at the west aqd going on %o the vhoeur des Rols. 

But the most goigeqi^s effect of a}l, is that produced by the frescpf^ 
in the apse, all on a gold ground, and rf presenting on the higher part 
of the wall, the crowning of the Blessed Virgin by our Lord. These 
two figures, tbe most exquisite among so many masterpieces, are sur* 
rounded by groups of angels, bearing wreaths of flowers, and emblems 
of triumph, and together form a most perfect picture. 

Below are arranged in ord^ the Twol^^ Apostlps, and in the spaces 
between the windows, four Fathers of tibe Church, — S. Jerome, S. Am- 
brosfi. 8, Angostip, and S. (Qh^gory M^e Great, find foiw FQnod^fp 9i 
religious orders. S, Frand«, §. Jl^a,tiu», 6, B^Rndigli, 1^4 S- Idml 

The walls of the chancel, called the Ghqeur de§ Pr^tres, are orna- 
mented by two large ftescoes on eadi side. On the north, — 

1. S. John taking S. Mary <' to his own home." 

2. The death of 6. Mary the Virgin. 
On the south side, -— 

3. The entombment of th« 31essed Virgin. 

4. Her assumption i9to h^i^Yen. 

Each of these is surrQupd^d by four single figures thns ;-nv<m the 
north wall, symbolical q{ tb9 oight Beatitudes : 

S. Anthony, S. Vincent d^ P^kMl. 

S. Francis de Sales. S. Agnes. 

S. Momoa. S. Elizabeth qf Por(^gf4« 

S. Theresa. S. Athanasiui, 

On the south waU; 

S. Mary Magdalen^, S. Paul. 

The Archan|^l Qabriel. S, Maurice. 

The Patriarch f^f^ob. S. Dominic. 

Thf Prophet Elijah. S. Ursula. 

The entire roof of the Chceur des Pr^tres is occupjied v^iik I>ft?P|iflga 
representing the Eternal Fathsb surrounded by the ni^e ordeta of 
angels. • 

There is no altar here, but dot^ible stalls (fourteen in each row) very 
simple, of oak, and picked oq% is red and gold. At the extreme east 
is placed the Bishop's thrpn£* purmounted by aci^rved oak i?90Ppy^ 

The qave throughout has fived open oak 8^at8, but ffhairs ^e to be 
used in the aisles. 

A crypt njns under the whole building, und it in ii> co|>ten»platipn tp 
place here all the monuments which bav^ bei^ tak^P firom the church. 
Hora is iJm th« old font, whi«h is of marble, in plan a qaatvefoil de- 
scfibed on a square. It stands about three laet from the groimd, a|id 
cannot be less than seven feet across. 
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SequeniisB Inedit^* 



The Testibnle or ante-duvdi conteinB alao a Luge fresco repreeentiog^ 
tbe Infant Jbsus in the arms of Hia Mother, bleasiag S. Stephen and S. 
Bernard, and Schraudolph, the chief painter of the cathedral, on hia 
knees before them. 

So much for the detuls, but it is really impossible to convey any ade- 
quate idea of the magnificent effect of the whole even as it is, and when 
completed, the coip ^(til will indeed be impressive in the extreme. 

There is no stained glass in the boilding, and it is not intended to 
insert any. The windows are glazed in white glass, frosted in patterns. 



SEQUENTLE INEDITiE.— VI. 

Wb now proceed to the Missal of ''Abo. the metropolis of Finland : 
the third of the Scandinavian Books which we shaU have to notice. 

XXXYI.— In Ascknbionb Domiici. 



Omnes gentei plandite, 
Featos «ioroi clocite 

Christo triumphante ; 
Redit cum victorift, 
Capta duoens tpolia 

Tub&jabilaDte. 

Papie ! qnam magnificum 
Hodie Domiaicum 

Oermen gloriatur 1 
Teme fractal hodie 
Super thronofl cnris? 

Coeli tablimatur. 

Intrat tabernacolam 
Moysea, et populum 
Trahit ad ipectaculum 

Tantae viitna rei : 
8tant lUflpeDais vnltibus, 
Intendentea nabibui 
Jetum subdueentibua, 

Yiri Ghdilsi. 

Bum EUaa sublevatur, 
Eliaso duplex datur 

Spiritua et palHom : 
Alta Chriatua dum conacendit, 
Servia auia mnaa appendit 

Gratiarum omnium. 

Tranait Jacob faunc Jordanem 
Luctum gerena non inanem, 
Crucia uana baculo : 



Redit turmia cum' duabus 
Angelia et animabus, 
£t thesauri aieculo. 

Hie eat fortis 
Qui de mortis 
Victor portia 

Introit cum glorift : 
Rez virtutum, 
Cujus nutom 
Et obtutum 

Trina tremit regia. 

Vocat Pater Filium 
Ad conaeaaua solium. 
Donee auppedaneos, 
Victoa vel ap0ntaneo8» 

Ponat inunicoa. 
Sedet in altiaaimis, 
Fruitur potiasimia, 
Redit ex noviaaimis 
Judicana ex intimis 

Juatos et iniquoa. 

Yeni Deua ulttonum, 

Veni cum clementift : 
Dum aiatemur ante thronum 

Tuft in pneaentift. 
Mane' nobia tunc auditam 

Fac misericordiam : 
In perennem transfer vitam. 

Ad futnram gloriam. 



* A very elegant allusion to Geneaia xxxii. 10, — " With my staff I paaaed over 
this Jordan, and now I am become two bands.*' 

* Tlie medisval explanation . of Faalm cxUii. 8,—" O let me bear Thy loWng- 
radneaa early hi the morning ;'*.-4hat ia» hi the morning of the First Resor- 
reetian* 
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XXXVIL— In Fbbto S. Thoma AauiNATib.^ 
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Doctor Thomas, mundi lumen, 
velut Paradisi flumen, 

Inigat Ecclesiam: 
In Divinitatis Numen 
Mentis figerat acumen, 

Hansit hie scientiam. 

Ordinem Pnedicatorum 
Intrat, con8ang:uineorum 

Vi Qiptus et praelio : 
Ab incepto non miitatur, . 
Turn licet includatur 

Biennali spatio. 

Insurgunt certamina, 
MulieH temptamina 

Dnm infert personse : 
Sanctus victor eztitit, 
Mulierem expulit 

Ignis ditione. 

Pressi cruce flens oravit, 
Sibi dari postulavit 

Donum pudicitiae : 
Angeli adstantes ei 
Hunc dnzerunt jassn Dei 

Zon& continentiee. 

Petros, Paulus, advenemnt ; 
Ignorantem docuerunt 

Declarantes dubia: 
Hi viventem instrnzerunt ; 
Morientem deduzerunt 

Ad aeterna gaudia. 



Dam orat devotini 
Doctor hie, sublimius 

A terr& levatur : 
Crucifixufl loquitur : 
Questio proponitur : 

Deus mecces datur. 

Dum eompletur yite meta 
Nova panditur cometa. 

Ex fulgore rutilo : 
In sepolchro dum qnievit, 
Fragrans odor redolevit 

& ejjisdem tumulo. 

AugufltinuB proteitatur : 
' Thomas mihi coequatur 

In cboria ecelestibus : 
Hunc eg6 pontificatu, 
lUe vero ctsUbatu, 

Utrique pitBceUimua.' 

Clama magnis gemitibus, * 
Ora demotis preeibus. 

Voce plena: 
Ut cum summia apiritibus, 
Jungatur eoeli civibua 

Plebs egena. 

Insistentes tuse laudi, 
Sancte Thoma, clemeni audi 

Orans prece sedulft : 
Ut pdssimuB seryi tui 
Tecum divk luce frui 

Per etema secula. Amen. 



XXXVin. — In Fbsto Samcti Petri Martybis. 



Adest dies Celebris, 
Quo lumen de tenebiis 

Esortum emicuit : 
Nam ab infidelibus 
Petrus dispar moribas 

Ortus mundo clarait. 

Mundum mundas abjicit : 
Ordini se subjicit 

ETangelizantium : 
Fit salutis speculum, 
Minimqne spectaculnm, 

Vas Firtutum omnium. 

1 Tills and the next, among 
only s Dominican office book, 
order,) to Diocesan use* 

' The book reada JUt^t^lierum 



Camis pudicitiam 
Et Baptismi gratiam 

Conserrat viriliter : 
Verbi semen seyerat, 
Errores extermioat 

Yerbo pugnans fortiter. 

Dum non cedit hostibus, 
Resistens erroribua 

Justi sanguis funditur : 
A profania manibui 
Sanctus diris ictibua 

Invasus ocdditur. 



: otbcr sequences, prove that the ;Abo mUisl Is, la UH, 
;, adopted, by the then Bishop, (who belonfsd t0 «tM» 
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Sequentia Tneiitm. 



Christi facias bottk, 
Goeli traniit ottia 

Cum palmlL martyril ; 
Sempiteraa gaudia 
Possidet cum glori& 

Tercenteni pnemiL 

Morbi, mora, denonia 
Petri per saffragia 
Depelluntur penitua: 



Credit plebt ifirreiliila 
Yideoa lueo miraculi^ 
Fieri divinitua. 

Nobis ergo veniara 
Det Deus et gloriam 

Petri prace sednlft : 
£t post liaac miaeriam 
Largiatur gloriam 

Per etema secubu Amen. 



XXXIX<-*Im F«M*Q SANCTIFlCATIQNIt MaMI 



Adeat dies quo ilrmatur 
Spes promissa, et miratur 

Coelis admirabilis : 
Olim visa in proplietia 
Et contenta in decretis 

Patrum et prsenuntiia, 

Qu8e a cunctis ooUaudatur, 
Nam MaruBB dedicattur 

Diea bsec amabilis : 
Quam profunda admiimitiir 
Terra, pontua, et noTantor 

£x vutute Virginia. 

Hanc luz vera et sopbia 
Pie firmans in bac vik 

Luoens ante SKCula : 
De quft fatur propbetia 
PrsBdicatur ab Ehk 

Parvft sub nubecQld* 

£t quK ista ait pralata 
Rebus cunctia, at omata 

Virgo ineffabilis s 
Vere bsec eat mater grata 
Cu'i nulla comparata 

Eztat in juveneults. 

Sion et bsec colliguntur 
Plene et reperiuntur, 

Luce et nistori& : 
Per quam cuncti imbuuntUTj 
Credentes et fulciuntur 

Matris per miracula. 

Ecce eujus muniatur 
Partus, et aanciificatur 

Matris clausus utero : 
Nata sancta conversatur 
Circa templum, et sacratur 

Domus Dei Filio. 

Sic per iloe- salutatur, 
Dispensatur, fcecundatur 
Desuper a Spiritu : 



^ There is here some error which 
' This whole stanxa is manifestiy 



Montes scandens agitatur« 
Nondum natus gratulatur 
In Mariae adi^« 

Deum parit bomo nata, 
Patrem verum bsec beata 

Ullo absoue vitio : 
Auro, myrrh& et probatur, 
Ture claro yeoeratur 

Fidei iuitiQ, 

Reeem senrans templum Tadift 
£t Egyptum, ubi cadit 

Idolorum scoria ; 
Redit : Nato uioz orbatur i 
Nuptialis consolatur 

> SuH ctemeotilL 

Jesu adstat cmeifi^Lo i 
£nse sciasa in coniS^o 

Amoris visceribua : 
£t oongaudens reaurgf Qti 
Filio et aaoendenti 

Angelia paallentibna. 

Sic ezpectans repromiasum, 
Spiritum a Patre miwum 

Davidis coenaculo : 
Demum Mater astra scandit 
Nostri memor precea pandil 

Jeau auo FUiO* 

' Nam ae Matrem scit ambonim : 
Sic salutem Angelorum, 
Permanet et miseromm, 
Pauperum et orpbanomm 

In mundo uberius: 
Ut et ipsis det laborum 
Locido regnum coelonun, 
£t ad sedes electorum 
Ducantur et beatomn^ 

Piis auis precibua^ AniMi* 

we are unable to correct, 
corrupt. 
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XL.— D« Samcto Hbmuco* 

CtttQft nmter hstttt esto Mirii agnis et Tariit, 

Pra Henriei sicro fesko : Saoctott tntim prodigiit 

Sit letendi ouiw pnnto Deelant Tenembilem : 

Pnesulis cdebritM. Deiiin ▼erum qnem eohiit 

Qnem elegit, quern dilexit AjnaYit atque docait 

' [Quern ernavit, quern provezitj ColeBdum et amabilem. 

lb sublime qnem evexit ^ ^ , , 

Divina benignitaa. Mtitjrt Dei, jam laborum 

' £t meteede tonnentorumy 

Ortua in Britaniuiv SutatoO bono sine meta 

PoUens Dei gratiA» £t aanctorum fruena ocBtu 

Snpeni4 Providenti& In eterai gloria : 

Pontifez efficitur : Te laudantem nottrum COBtum 

Olanis in Ufaalii Et in tu& taude Isetum 

DetnutB pro juititi4» f^c in coetu angelomm 

Deoeiteaa in Finlandi& SeufntemA beatonim 

Pngil Gbiiati moritnr. Petfini betitiA. Amen. 



DANlEL^S CODEX LITURGICUS, 

CodeJt LUurgums EccksUt ITnhBfia hk Epitomen Redactus. Curavit 
Henn. Adalb. Danie!, Phil. Dr. Societatis Historico-Theologicse Lip- 
aensiB Bodalis. Tomus IV.» Fasciculua L Lipsis : T. O. Weigel* 
1S53. 

Wb have received the last-pob£Bhed fasciculus of Dr. DanieVs learned 
work too late In the present month to give any detailed criticism of its 
eontentd. But a hasty examinatioti of it proves that it is fully equal to 
the preceding parts ; and our readers do not need to be reminded that 
Dr. Daniers most convenient epitome is all but necessary in the library 
of the liturgical student. The present number, however, is unusually 
interesting to ourselves, inasmuch as Dr. Daniel's subject has now 
brought him into fields of research already excellently cultivated by our 
friend Mr. Neale, the first of English ritualists ; and it is exceedingly 
pleaaing to observe the kind and coilrteous manner in which his labours 
have been appreciated by the German scholar. Dr. Daniel treats the 
contributions of other modem ritualists, such as Roth and Mone, Ddl* 
linger and Hdfling, in the same fair and honourable way. 

The first treatise in the part before us is on the most ancient liturgies 
of the Eastern Church ; and Dr. Daniel approaches the subject with 
great xsandour and moderation. His great aim — and we believe that 
he fattS successfully attained it-^ia to investigate these ancient monu- 
ments without prejudice or foregone conclusions; and to determine 
dieir text and meaning with tlie greatest possible accuracy. His owa 
petBonal convictions are never — so far as we can see — expressed, much 
less obtruded ; and he is never severe, except in his remarks on contro- 

* This line, which the metre reqoawi) is ioserted bj the Uj^a book. 
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Terdalists, whether Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Russian, who have 
offended against charity, and who have made the liturgies of the ancient 
Church a mere area for polemical disputation. Thus he ohserves in one 
place, (p. 6) : — '• Aliud quid quo nodum ezpediret, excogitavit Andre® 
Riveti furor, docendo liturgias ab ipso Antichristo conflatas esse. Eteuim 
qui hujus furfuris sunt fanatiei, quod sibi adversatur atque obnititur, hoc 
diaboli commentum nuncupare solent atque infemi progeniem." And 
he adds, with manifest enjoyment : — " Hue pertinet Nealii ironia ad 
Renaldotum alludens : Tetral. Lit. p. xxiv : Honestius san^ et pbilo- 
Eophis dignius foret Calvinianos ad hsec ipsa officia provocare, quasi 
jam in sseculo tertio corruptae testimonia doctrinse et vagientis adhuc in 
cunabulis primordia AntichristL'* 

We do not know that we ever saw anything better done than Dr. 
DanieVs careful compilation and annotation of all the passages in the 
most early Christian writers which throw light oh the earliest liturgical 
ceremonies of the Christian Church. It is curious to see how many 
modem German authors there are, whom he quotes in his notes as 
liturgists, whose names are all but unknown in this country. 

Proceeding to the question of the ' families of liturgies,' Dr. Daniel 
rejects Rheinwald's division, and adopts Mr. Neale's theory in the fol- 
lowing language : — " At perspicuitate et evidentia eminet ea liturgiarum 
disppsitio quam doctissimis operibus suasit nobis J. 3f. Neale, rerum 
sacrarium orientalium hac nostra setate longe peritissimus, quem doc- 
torem veneror atque amicum." (p. 35.) He copies also Mr. Neale's 
genealogical tree of liturgies, from his Introduction to the History of 
the Holy £astern Church. But Dr. Daniel maintains that the Clemen- 
tine Liturgy has affinities to those of Antioch and Jerusalem ; and he 
proposes the following division as more simple and exhaustive : — 
" A. Liturgies Orientales. a. 71/1/0'mi ; Clementina, S. Jacobi, S. Marci, 
S. Thaddsei. fi, v6$oi ; Gallicana, Ambrosiana, Mozarabica. B. Liturgiae 
Occidentales. Romana et Africana." 

Rejecting the arrangement in parallel columns as unsuited for the 
Eastern Liturgies, Dr. Daniel gives first the Clementine Liturgy, with 
copious illustrative notes from many quarters, and then the Liturgies of 
S. James, of S. Mark, and of the Apostles Adseus and Maris. 

In Book II., we have a discussion of the Oriental rites of less ancient 
date, which is prefaced by a treatise on Greek ecclesiology, borrowed 
chiefly from Mr. Neale, and illustrated by the same ground-plans as he 
had chosen. Another chapter is devoted to the Heortology of the 
Greeks ; in the course of which Dr. Daniel, speaking of the Anathema 
of Heresies, finds occasion to say : — '* Ut semel dicamus, MouravieflT et 
Muraltius non consistunt in sobrio ac justo patrocinio, sed perpetuam 
sibi suscipiunt propugnationem, etiam in hvano\o'^l<rTOi^, Perperam 
ejusroodi anathematis efficitur cultus puhlici officium, a quo semper 
arcenda erit £t justa ecclesiss in secus credentes comminatio." 

We may observe, in passing, that, in quoting King or Bingham, Dr. 
Daniel always does so from a German translation ; but he idlows Mr. 
Neale to appear in his native English. He exhibits, a very con- 
siderable acquaintance with modem English literature, quoting Harris's 
•• Ethiopia," and Mr. Badger's " Neatorians and their Rituals ;" and 
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ve lighted upon the following note: — "Maxime doliemus quod 
doctisami Angli Curzon, Tattam, Pacho^ qui iraper in Coptonim 
nonasteriis vetustas membranas venati sunt magna cam solertia ac 
pnwperitate, curarunt inprimis opera Patrum, neglexerunt chartas Litni:- 
gicas. Fortasse emergere poterant ex roonachorqm bibliothecis, vel ut 
rectius dicam cellis oleariis, Liturgise Jacobi et Marci, celebratissiroo pli 
Ede^eno codici antiquitate hand inferiores." (p. 1 35.) Chapters cm 
the other offices, — vespers, compline, the noctums and lauds, and the 
minor hours, conclude this portion of a work which is as useful apd 
important to the liturgical student as it is honourable to its author. 



THOUGHTS ON STAINED GLASS, 
{A Commumcation}) 

Thb first step in all restoration of a lost art is imitation. This must 
precede the study of the principles ; and there must follow, in their 
doe order, a criticism of those principles, a selection of beauties and 
avoidance of defects, and, finally, a philosophical choice of what is best. 

We have advanced further in this course than they have abroad, 
except in some marked instances. Some years back, we had been 
showing a friend of ours, from the Continent, whose taste was certainly 
in advance of his neighbours, some of our best specimens of architec* 
tore ; and on leaving the place, had to pass a modern building, in sham 
Gkkthic, which we had always thought of proverbial ugliness and bad 
taste, when, to our surprise, our friend expressed the greatest pleasure 
at the sight. Upon reflection, we do. not think he was wrong ; even 
a mean imitation of mediaeval art was better than the obstinate 
adherence to the classical and renaissance forms which had distressed 
him in his own country. 

If we have got out of all this, let us not misjudge those who have 
not ; but rather try to carry correct judgment and taste into all the 
details of art. 

It is plain that in glass we have not advanced so far as in other 
things, which more properly belong to the architect. Possibly the 
reason may be, that the latter are matter of measurement and analysis, 
which pictorial eflPect cannot be; and that minute comparison, and 
mathematical habits of mind, have been necessarily applied to the one, 
as they cannot be to the other. We have got out of the limbo of dirty 
faces, and excessive smearing to look like old windows, just as we had 
long before got out of the sham ruins our fathers and grandfathers put 
up. But we have not yet developed out of the grotesque and unmeaning 
faGes,^ ahd cramped and crooked attitudes, which are still copied, with 

I [Thifl paper was laid before the Committee of the Ecclesiological Society by oue 
of its members, and is now printed in order to promote the consideration and (if 
possibJe) the discussion of the points mooted in it. — £o.] 

^ It is not meant to imfily that the oatlinea of a window most be just the same aa 
those of a pictare ; dibtance and material must always have their influence ; it is 

VOL. XV. F 
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a supentitioil of uglinees, in new windows. There ean be no sufficient 
re«8on for this. The objections we make to it are met sometimes by 
phrases about effect and dignity, which, when scrutinized, are but 
jargon, and with criticisms on painters' glass,— West's " washy Virtues'* 
at New Ckdlege, for instance, — criticisms which may be true enough in 
their way, but are not good reasons to make us yoke fellows with ugli^ 
ness ; because it is quite possible that, upon a careful study of the 
points in which a window differs from a picture, we may see our way 
to avoid those faults into which a painter is likely to fall. And if we 
can avoid them, there is no sort of reason why the correct drawing and 
design which the extensive study of pictorial art now promoted among 
us fosters, should not be used for the improvement of glass. 

In laying down one or two obvious rules, we do not pretend to be 
original or to have exhausted the subject. We would rather court in- 
quiry, and desire our correspondents to add and correct freely, so that 
we may, with their help, strike out something deserving of general 
acceptance. 

The first thiog Is that we should bear in mind the use of a win* 
dow ; that it is an aperture to give light. It follows, not merely that 
the opening should be filled up with a pleasing picture, but that the 
picture must as little as possible block out the light. A picture 
must needs have a subject; that subject, or some point or part of 
that subject, is usually — ^perhaps almost neceaaarily, for good effect — 
placed in contrast with the rest ; a contrast generally stronger than 
we see in nature, but which is necessary for artistic effect. In a 
portrait, the face is usually relieved by a dark background, and shading 
behind; and the same thing applies to historical pictures and land- 
scapes. Strong contrasts of light and shade are commonly used for 
pictorial effect; and these contrasts are not merely differences of 
colour : they must be laid on with something like uniformity over large 
spaces of the picture. The eye requires breadth ; it is not satisfied 
with a mosaic patchwork of different objects and colours. When, as 
it often happens, small parts and changes of colour are used, it will 
generally follow that a breadth of shade, or the repose of some uniform 
space of colour, is required, to give repose and to balance the picture. 

This is all quite incompatilUe with the meaning of a glass window. If 
a window were merely a transparency, which you went into the dark to 
see, like the Diorama, (or as you were to look at the window by Bertini, 
of Milan, in the Crystal Palace) you might apply to it the ordinary prin- 
ci]iles of pictorial effect ; you might uae opaque surfaces, breadth, and 
strong contrasts. That a window is seen by transmitted light, while a pic- 
ture is seen by reflected light, like all ordinary objects, does not affect the 
question. Logically, a window is a transparency ; really, much that 
would give it effect as a tran^Nurency must be sacrificed, from a respect 
for its nature and use. Its object is to give light, and all unnecessary 
shading and blackness must be avoided, because they are destructive of 

part of the tdenoe of the artist so to uae all the oircumstaooes of the re p r e sen tation 
he designs, as to produce a pleasing effect. What we complain of is, that this is 
not done with moderate skill, but that the ezeose that such a window is an exact 
eopj of such an oU one is taken to cover all ito demerits. 
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light, 'iliii condition makes it impossible for a window to be a sue* 
cessfal picture, or to please if tried by the ordinary tests of a picture. 
And thb, we sappose, is what is meant by the saying, thai a window 
must not be a picture. 

The same reason which exclndes shading makes it necessary that the 
leading, which is essential to the construction, should coincide with the 
principal black lines of the subject. And this will often necessitate 
a very simple and severe treatment of it: a treatment which is 
not opposed to beauty, fat less requires anything archaic or grotesque ; ' 
but which certainly reduces the designer to « few simple forms, and so 
taxes his ingenuity. And not merely this, but owing to the necessity 
of leading, and the fact that stained glass, of the kind we mean, is not 
white gUuM, painted with colours arbitrarily disposed an the same pane, 
but a combination of pieces of coloured glass, you are driven to 
an entirely conventional kind of drawing. You must not conceive of a 
window as a picture rendered in gkss, but as an adjustment of pieces 
of difEerent coloured glass, combined so as to produce a quasi-pictorial 
effect. And between the eoostmctional necessity that they should 
be sis few as possible, and the reasons we shall presently urge why they 
must not be too large, and must have much variety, the designer 
is limited in a most vexatious manner. And possibly he, poor fellow, 
when at his wits* end for a new design that is unobjectionable, is forced 
to fidl back on some old example, and palm off on the slaves of autho- 
rity, pedantry, which he sees and knows to be defective, for taste 
and faultless design. 

But further, in a picture the same strong contrasts apply to colour as 
to light and shade. We do not look for balance of colour, or care for 
the predominance of one tint. The rose of Rubens, the yellow of 
Palma do not offend us. Nay, ugly colours are necessary to set 
off the effect of the pleasing, by this same rule of contrast. 

Here again we are in glass tied to an opposite principle. The 
condition that the window is to introduce light makes it de^sirable, 
if possible, that the coloration of the whole of the window should 
BO harmonize with itsdtf as to produce in- combination nearly the effect 
of white light. Moreover, the same thing must happen for the parts 
of the window, as much as possible, and a condition is imported 
extremely embarrassing for the painter. We suspect there are laws of 
complementary colour which will be found to influence the combinations 
that are pleasing in a window, to. influence, we say, and to place limits 
on them, which correct taste recognizes and acts on, just as Moliere's 
bourgeois talked prose without knowing it, but which yet it is well 
to learn ; for though study cannot make genius, it must help it* 

FttheHAj, at present, this harmony of colour is the most difficult 
thing to secure in a window, and that which puts the taste of the 
designer to the severest test. It is possible that a careful study of 
pleasing ancient glass may be the best guide at present ; it cannot 
be necessary that this should go to the extreme of servile imitation, or 
that beauty, truthfulness, and harmony of proportion in drawing 
should be caerificed. 

In a large window with many lights, the smallness of each spaoe 
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and their monotony render variety of attitude and design stiH 
more difficult of attainment in the larger class of figures, while the 
smaller are so minute as to be out of place. 

It seems contrary to the principles we have enunciated to hang np 
a sort of small picture in the middle of a light, and surround it with a 
sea of grisaille or of mosaic work, much less bright in colour than the 
medallion itself. 

The introduction of niches, bases, canopies, &c., consisting of imita- 
tion of architectural details seems also a solecism. The perspective 
employed is but a delusion. Architectural mouldings and decoration 
surround each light, and cannot be reasonably used to block up a por- 
tion of the picture, as if they were an inner frame to it. It seems 
desirable that the utmost variety of design in diaper and connectiDg 
foliage and ornament should be encouraged. 

Many of these remarks imply censure on some very prevalent details 
of ancient glass. It must he remembered that the makers were not of 
infallible taste, and that many of the most striking examples of ancient 
glass were designed at a time when the arts had begun to decline. 

The earlier style of glass seems hest to meet many of the require* 
ments we think essential, and also admits of greater variety, extension, 
and continuity of subject ; but the growth of architecture increases 
the difficulty, by increasing the number of light-openings and diminish-^ 
ing their size. 



WICKES» SPIRES AND TOWERS. 

lUnstratUms of the Spires and Towers of the Mediaeval Churches of Eng- 
land, preceded by some observations on the architecture of the Middle 
Ages, and its spire growth. By Charlbs Wickbs. Architect. In 2 
volumes. Vol. 1. Spires. London: Weale. FoHo. 

Wb have here to notice a very handsome volume, filling up a gap 
which has hitherto undoubtedly existed in our ecclesiological litera* 
ture, viz. the collection into one fasciculus, engraved on a sufficient 
scale, of the principal spires of England. Forty-one are represented in 
perspective in twenty-six plates, including most of the known examples* 
Stamford, Raunds, Lichfield, Newark, Salisbury, Oxford S. Mary, S. 
Michael's Coven try, Louth, Newca8t]e-on-Tyne,&c.,butwith the remark- 
able omissions of Oxford Cathedral and Chichester. These should by all 
means have been included, the former as one of pur most characteristic 
specimens of a spire of a very early date, the latter, as after Sarom 
our lofdest Cathedral spire. Otherwise the selection is well nuuir. 
In our copy the plates appear in characteristic line lithograph, weU 
suited to bring out the features of the buildings. We axe sorry how- 
ever to notice that this is only an esoteric issue, and that the edition 
for the public is to be shad^ and tinted. It will most undoubtedly 
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lose Tslae in the process, and if not too late we t>eg Mr. Wickes to re- 
consider his determination. 

The preliminary matter is a compendious history of the progress 
of Pointed Architecture, not ill written, but presenting no feature of 
novelty. Our author is a champion of " Perpendicular '* over all other 
styles. We need not tell him that we differ toto coelo from his con* 
victions ; we grant, however, that his having made towers and spires 
his specialty swords an explication of what we should otherwise find 
it difficult to understand, for certainly those were the strong points of 
"Perpendicular" architects. 

In a short introduction written in a pleasing tone, Mr. Wickes 
prombes letter-press more specifically referring to the subject matter 
of the plates in his second volume, which is to be devoted to towers. 



AN ECCLESIOLOGICAL TOUR IN PORTUGAL. 

Lbttbb V. — Braoa» Pobto. 

To the Editor of the BccUnologUi. 

Mt nxAB Ma. Editor, 

So new a scene, and the expectation of ecclesiological discoveries in 
^e Primatial church of the Spains, drew us earlier from the excellent 
accommodation of the Done Amigoe than would, under less interesting 
circumstances, have been the case. A good bed and a good breakfast 
were novelties in Portugal. The Cathedral of Braga was rebuilt by th6 - 
Count D. Henrique, (father of Affbnso Henrique, first king of Portugal,) 
and therefore dates before 1112. But it has been again, for the 
greater part, rebuilt in Flamboyant times ; and any one who has seen 
the cathedral of Funchal, (of which an account was given in the third 
part of our Transactions) will be struck by the great similarity of the 
two edifices. According to the curious* but not unusual, practice in 
the Peninsula, the records of tlie dedication of the Church having been 
lost, the edifice was reconsecrated by D. Fr. Agostinho de Jesu, then 
Archbishop, on July 28, 1592, under the invocation of S. Mary. This 
day is observed with an octave, under the name of Festum secunda 
Dedicaiumis et Consecrationis Ecclesue Brachareiuis, 

The principal entrance is on the north side; and owing to the 
peculiar ground plan of the church, it is not at first easy to know 
where you are* The building has chancel^ nave with two aisles, two 
traflsepts, each with an eastern chapel, a western porch or rather 
narlhex, a large south sacristy, cloisters to the north-west of the nave» 
and a second north aisle, not communicating with the other, and ex* 
tending firom the cloisters to the east end. It is, of course, in this 
second aisle that the vbitor first finds himself. There are two western 
towers, and a modernized central lantern. The cathedral is small; 
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and the whole interior is much concealed either hy hangings or by 
modern work. 

The constructional chancel is the ritual sanctuary* the ritual choir 
being in a western gallery. The apse is trigonal, completely blocked 
inside, and on the exterior* crested with a light Flamboyant pierced 
battlement, strongly resembling that of the Capelia do SS, Sacramento 
at Funchal. The east window is of one huge light. All the altar 
arrangements are vile« The chancel arch is furnished with an im- 
mensely heavy curtain, t|;iat can be drawn across at pleasure. At the 
east end of the nave are fe^o square ambones ; at least such seems to 
have been their original desi^, though they were not so used at the 
High Mass which I attended. The groining of the chancel is most 
elaborate Flamboyant. 

The east chapels to the transepts are very small. I imagine them 
to be the remains of apses in the original church, which was probably 
triapsidal, as we shall presently find that the S4 at Coimbra still is. 
They are now lined with azuUjos, the blue and white tiles, of which the 
Portuguese are so fond for church decoration. The subjects are 
usually Scriptural ; the design and execution of the very wont charac- 
ter ; but they give colour, and are, or are capable of being, clean. 
The north and south ends of the transepts had marigold windows ~ 
again like Funchal : but these have been gutted. There is a low 
modem bulging chancel screen, now papered. 

The nave has seven bays : but the two westernmost are lower than 
the rest, and are occupied by the gallery. The first to the north has 
another gallery; the first to the south another, filled up with an organ. 
The piers are, or rather were, of transitional work, and no doubt 
form a part of D. Henrique's original church. They are of two orders, 
the exterior quite plain, the interior with circular shafts and Corinth- 
ianising capitals. These capitals are puzzling. It is impossible to 
believe them the original work ; and yet it is difiicult to see where the 
modernizing process begins. I imagine that they have simply been 
retouched and " improved." There is no true triforium ; what serves 
that purpose is simply a passage along the clerestory, which is 
modernized, and fills up the whole space. 

The sides of both aisles are -filled by a series of canopied altars : 
above these are a set of stable lights. The south side of the exterior 
north aisle is in like manner taken up with altars : the second bay 
giving entrance to the church. Of chapels, these may be noticed : 
that of Sao Ovidio, Archbishop of Braga, and Martyr, where his re- 
mains rest ; that of S. Pedro de Rates, first Bishop of the See, and 
according to Portuguese tradition, a disciple of 8. Peter ; but above 
all, that of N. 8. de Lwramenio, whiah forms the east end of the ex- 
ternal north aisle. This is the resting place of D. Lourengo. 86th 
Archbishop, who died with arms in his hands on the glorious field of 
Aljubarrota, Aug. 14, 1385. It was built to receive his remains ; and 
his uncorrupted body is still shown to the south of the altar. Hair, 
teeth, and nails are quite perfect ; and the mark of the sabre cut by 
which he fell is to be seen on the right cheek. The ' episcopal robes 
were renewed some years since. 
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There are other interesthig monnments. By the high altar is the 
high tomb of Coant Henriqae, with a rade recumbent effigy, vilely 
mutilated : the lege were actually cut shorter by the Chapter, in order to 
squeeze it into its jMresent place. Dona Teresa, his Countess, reposes 
on the opposite side of the altar : the effigy is even ruder. 

TTie sacristy contains some things worthy of notice. A golden 
ebalice oi late Flamboyant, and hung with bells for the elevation ; and 
another chalice, very small, of silver inlaid with gold. This, by the 
form of the letters, appears to be of the 1 Ith or 12th century ; the 
tradition is that it was used at the christening of D. Affonso Henrique. 
The inscription, which I do not pretend to interpret, but which is very 
dear, is this. 

Outer line : 

In anedni me oundus guodi aslva. 

Inner line : 

£t tuda domini sum. 

The font is large, and of good Flamboyant character. The ritual 
choir is of cinque-cento work. The stalls are arranged as in the Spanish 
cathedrals ; the organ is divided into two ; the material is lignum tfita;^ 
and the effect is certainly good. The Archbishop's stall is, of course, 
exactly under the west window. From behind the choir, there is a 
passage in the gallery at the top of the narthex. 

Proceeding to the exterior ; the western towers and upper part of 
the fii^ade are modernized. The western narthex has three arches of 
entrance : the central one is the largest : they are nine-foiled, and of 
very delicate Flamboyant work. The scarlet geraniums which are 
kept over this narthex, and which grow from the buttresses, give a 
great effect of colour to the grey old building. The internal western 
door is of good plain transitional work ; and no doubt a part of the 
original church. A door in the south aisle is stiU more curious. It is 
of pure Romanesque, having two orders. The labels are a series of 
squares of nine pellets : the shafts circular, with square bases, and 
richly flowered square caps. The tympanum u pierced with a cross 
patUe. 

This is all that seems to me worth notice in the cathedral of Braga.^ 
The books of travels speak of a Mozarabic Chapel, here as at Toledo :• 
bat there is no such thing, and so far as I could learn, there never was. 
In fact there would have been no great meaning in establishing such a 
foundation in the See of that diocese which was the first to desert the 
oational for the Roman rite. 

I will DOW describe the services I saw here : — we happened to be iQ> 
Braga on the Vigil and on the Feast of Corpus Christi. The first vespers 
of the festival were performed shamefully. The Ptoalms were sung to 
modem ** services ;" the organ gallery at the south-east of the nave was* 
full of ecclesiastics, who were talking and laughing together without any^ 
pretence at concealment, during the intervals of singing. 'Iliere were 
but few worshippers in the building ; on this occasion the chore alto 
was not used. On the following morning, the scene was very different. 
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The cathedral was crowded at half-past nine when we entered it ; the 
Dean (I helieve) celebrated High Mass ; the extreme age of the vene- 
rable Primate (eighty-three) obliging him to reserve himself for the more 
fatiguing duties of the day. He entered, without any ceremony, at 
the conclusion of Nones, and after resting a little while, on his throne, 
was vested by the Canons in public. In the mean time, the Master of 
tixe Ceremonies was marshalling the eighty or ninety guilds and con- 
fraternities within the cathedral ; and detachments from the military 
divisions were drawn up without. Before the procession left the building, 
we hurried into one of the main streets, in order to see it at full length. 
It was a glorious day ; not a cloud in the sky ; just sufficient breeze to 
cool the air, and to steady the banners. The streets were crowded : ta« 
pestry or silk let down horn almost every house, every window crammed ; 
and every where the essence of Portuguese courtesy, willing to give the 
best place to strangers: Aboat eleven the clang of all the church beUs, 
the roll of the drums, and the fits and snatches of the wind instruments 
gave notice that the procession had left the cathedrcJ^ The order was 
this ; first, two horses, richly caparisoned, led, and mounted by armed 
lay figures of S. Jago, &c., held on, which gave an awkward efifect ; 
then six led horses ; then an enormous image of S. Christopher. (I 
suppose as a Saint boni ominis,) about fourteen feet high ; then the 
guilds and confraternities, in an almost endless line, each with its own 
banner, and in its own cloak; that of the Blessed Sacrament, that 
of S. Sebastian, that of S. Sao Pedro de Rates ; that of N. S. da 
Boa Morte; and thirty or forty others; then a hundred and sixty 
clergy in albes ; then the Canons of the cathedral, in copes of doth 
of gold ; tben the Archbishop- Primate, carrying our Lord's Body 
in a very fine golden monstrance suspended round his neck by a 
chain (the old Prelate walked on sturdily, notwithstanding the heat 
pf the day, and the two hours that the procession lasted ; the canopy was 
carried by six fidalgos ;) then a military band ; then detachments from 
two regiments, and from the sappers and miners; the officers with 
their swords drawn ; and then a great mob of people. We saw this 
procession in two pouits of view ; once turning the sharp angle of a lane 
near the Cathedral ; and then in full length down the principal street. 
It is certainly not without some justice that the Portuguese pride them- 
selves in their processions. I never saw anything finer than the efiTect 
of that long narrow street, the sky so intensely blue above, the hangings, 
and quaint cornices at each side ; the bright cloaks of the confraterni- 
ties, and the undulation along the triple and quadruple lines of 
sfiectators; as every knee bent while the Host waa passing. I 
happened to be standing by a party from the country, to whom a town 
cousin (who named to me the guilds as they went by) was explaining the 
-whole ; and was amused with his criticisms on the various Saints ([ 
mean the persons, not the effigies) as their banners passed. He dwelt 
at great length on the good fortune attributed to S. Christopher, and 
the holiness of S. Sebastian ; but seemed to set very little store by 
some of the others. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Arch- 
bishop dined with the Camara MunicipaL It is worth notice that I did 
not hear, nor hear of, any sermon being preached this day. 
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The six parish churches of Braga are, ecclesiologically speaking, 
worth nothiog. Three, however, which fac6 the Campo doe Remedios, 
have an imposing effect. Santa Cruz, huilt in 1649, and having two 
western towers, has a facade which is, at aU events, meant well. In 
the centre is a large cross, with the first verse of the Vexilla Regis. On 
the right is the Tree of Knowledge, with the epigraph. Ipse lignum 
tunc notttvit ; and on its left a tree surmounted by a crown, and having 
the inscription, Regnavit a ligno Deus, In other parts are the instru- 
ments of the Passion. This church has both a well-developed con- 
structional chancel, and a Choro alto. In the same Prafa is the 
modem church of S. John Mark; also with two towers, orienta- 
ting nearly south. The Saint is represented as a Bishop. The third 
building is the church of S. Francisco. All the churches in Braga 
have the two-barred primatial cross, in, token of the claim to the 
primacy of all the Spains. I may remark, that though these churches* 
are not quite so much closed as those of Spanish cities, still there is a 
good deal of difficulty in getting in. They are open till about nine ; 
again for a few minutes at the noon Ave Maria, and again abbut four 
or five. The conventual church of S, Benedict, in another part of 
the town, dates from 1616. The walls are lined to the top with 
very good azulejos. The coved roof is in forty compartments, with 
well-painted subjects from the life of S. ,Tohn Baptist and of our 
Lord. There is a western choir, grated off, for the nuns. This 
church, which is somewhat ruinous is, the Sacristan told me, about to 
be restored. I visited also a small hospital, founded by the illustrious 
Archbishop-Primate, Bartholomew dos Marty res; but not otherwise 
remarkable. 

The library, formed from the spoils of twenty convents, is in a 
desecrated monastery on the south side of the Campo Santa Anna. 
There is scarcely any attempt at arrangement : the books are piled 
up, for the most part, on their sides, and the Curator does not know 
their number. I only found two ecclesiastical books of any interest : a 
Braga MS. Breviary of about 1450, and the Braga Missal of 1613. 
This has no sequences ; but (as all the old Portuguese books) has the 
variations in the Ite missa est, which I mentioned at Palencia. The 
two following hymns have never, that I know of, been printed : 

De Corona Domini. 

Ad laudes Antiphon^. 

Spina puDgens acumine Dum camem Christi perforat, Ejus nos rigat 
sanguine, fii quod nos incorporat. * Spina qusB pupugerat Innoceoteni 
Dominum Posnitentes liberat A puncturis criminum. * Regis patienfiam Miles 
imitetor : £t per poenitentiam Spinis coronetur. * Sacerdotet Sacerdoti Summo 
benedieite : £t coronee saeri voti Nos haeredes subdite. * Te laudamus, Jesu 
bone. Qui certantes in agone Confortas eximie : Dum bonorem das coroDse 
Fac ex tu4 Passione Nos adversa vincere. 

Ad Vesperas, 

Deas tuorum militum Sors et corona, Prsemium Tun eoronae criminum 
Confert medelam omnium. * Tua corona spinea Tuis coronet omnia: Tua 

VOL. XV. o 
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nobis humiiitM Poeoas repelUt debitai. * Tuk coronai mrtticse Sutcep'to 
patrocinio Jubilut vocm melicn Concumt Tocis g«udio. ^ Nostra conserret ' 
regio Tbesaurum tuum mclytum : Imminente jodido Resumes boc depositum. 

These hymns are manifestly both of French origin* The second 
afibrds a good instanoe in its commencement of the different sense 
in wbieh ail old beginning was sometimes used. 

I need not detain you longer at firaga, for the collection of Roman 
miliiark, the filligree shops, and other matters that form the usual lions 
of the place, are not in the way of the BcelesiohgisU The road hence 
to Porto, ei|[;ht leagues, has been within the last year so much 
aonendcd that it can actually be passed by a diligence ; and accord- 
ingly, the one Portuguese diligence runs upon it. Unable to procure 
pla^ in it, we hired a postchaise, and were the first penona 
who eter went from Braga to Porto in that conTeyance. I only 
saw one church on the road, ViUa de Famelicao, and that is modem : 
not then knowing, (there being no book nor person to inform me) that 
the carious Tsmplar church of Lepi do BaUo, built in 13S6, lay but a 
▼ery little to the right of our route. 

The country between Braga and Porto is lovely : it reminds one 
of the best parts of Somersetshire, in the near distance, though even 
that has a piquant beauty, from the corks and ilices and olives, which 
is wanting in our own country ; but the glorious mountain ranges, the 
Gertz and Santa Caterina sierras form a frame of inimitable beauty 
for the whole. Here, as twilight thickened, I saw fireflies for the first 
time in my life. 

I do not mean to detain you lon^ at Porto ; for, in truth, amidst its 
numerous churches and desecrated monasteries, there is very little that 
can interest an ecclesiologist. I shall mention three buildings only : 
the Cathedral, Sao Francisco, and the Cedofeita. 

The Cathedral stands magnificently, on the top of a steep, abrupt 
hill. The original edifice was built by Count Henrique, and therefore 
dated from about 1 100 \ but the present church is First- Pointed. It 
was originally, I doubt not, a very fine building ; and, for Portugal, is 
of considerable size. It is a cruciform church, with eastern chapels to 
the transepts,— -no doubt, relics of the transverse triapsidal original 
building, — two western towers, a central tower, and a south cloister. 
The whole has been infamously modernized. 

The ritual and constructional chancels coincide. There are six steps 
to the sanctuary, a low screen both to that and the choir, and modem 
stalls not returned. This portion has beeii so entirely rebuilt, as to 
obliterate distinction of bays. The same thing may be said of the 
transepts. The nave has five bays; the piers were originally good 
clustered First-Pointed, but are shockingly mutilated. Tb» cloisters, 
which communicate with the south aisle both at the east and west ends, 
are aU of First-Pointed character, and good. They are longer from 
east to west than from north to south, and the bays are extremely nn<« 
equal. Some of the arches have two, others three lights. The shafts 
are circular, with great square caps, and circular or square base. The 
sides are lined with coarse crale;«t, containing mystical subjecta from 
tlie Song of Solomon. 
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The west end muat have been fine. It has two low, stunted, and 
now Grrecianized towers ; the western marigold, of eight lights, has an 
immense and most effactiTe splay. Four of the original buttresses 
remain ; on one a ship is carved. At the base is a stringcourse, with 
pellet mouldings. The oentral tower is modernized. 

Sao Francisco is a somewhat imposing building, and of eonaiderabk 
size. The plan is cruciform, with aisles to nave only, and eastern 
chapelB, as so often here, to transepts. The whole is apparently First- 
Pointed : but of this I shall have more to say presently. It seems to 
have been the aim of the fraternity, in the last oentnry, to enerust the 
whole with talKa, i.e. gilt wood : and they have succeeded to a great 
extent. The trigonal apse, and whole chancel are thus treated, and 
have been completely modernized. The choir is in the western gal* 
lery. The eastern chapels to the transepts have also trigonal apses ; a 
coarse broad lancet in each side. In the southern one is a late recessed 
tomb (15^) built over an earlier — I imagine the founder's — sepulchre; 
some letters only of the latter inscription are visible. The windows 
north and south of the transepts were originally of three uufoliated 
lights, with a plain circle in the head. Both transepts are railed o0; 
together with the constructional chancel. The nave has three bayst 
besides the two which are occupied by the gallery. The piers are of 
two orders ; the external, quite plain ; the internal, with circular shaft* 
and square flowered cap. The gallery, which also occupies the aisles^ 
is curious, with four-centred arches, coeval with the church. Th^ 
west window is a very singular marigold. The porch, though shallow* 
is not bad First- Pointed. 

I should have fixed the erection of this church to about 1280. 
With this would agree Wadding's account, that it was begun in 1258. 
But then I read in Cardoso that the original Franciscan church was 
built outside the walls, and transferred here by D. Joao I. in 1404. 
If he actually erected the present edifice, it is a most remarkable 
example of piecemeal imitation of an earlier building. But it is so 
unlike the other works of that king, that I apprehend (granting Car- 
doso^s account to be true) that the Franciscans must have been trans- 
ferred, and the monastery added on to a then existing chur(^. Why 
Raczynski gives 1 325 as the date of this church, I do not yet know. 

The Cedo/eita church claims to be the oldest in Portugal : in the sam^ 
way that S. Martin's at Canterbury is the oldest in England. It is said 
to have been constructed by order of King Theodimir, after his renuncia* 
tioQ of Arianism in 559. It has been terribly modernized ; but som^ 
very early Romanesque capitals still remain. However, I can see no 
reason to imagine them of the excessive antiquity attributed to them. 
One need not however doubt, that a church was erected here at the 
time alleged, and that some relics of S. Martin were translated here. 
Hercolano, of course, doubts it : but then Hercolano doubts everythii^ : 
joining, to about the tenth part of Niebuhr's talent, a double portion 
of his scepticism. 

I remain, &c. 

O. A. K 
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ECCLESIOLOOICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETV. 

A CoMMiiTBB was held on December 15th, 1853, and was attended by 
the President, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. France, Rev. T. 
Helmore, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. J. M. Neale, and Rev. B. Webb. 
The following gentlemen were elected ordinary members ; — 

Joiq)h Clarke, Eiq., F.S.A., Architect, 13, Stratford Place, Oxford Straet. 
Rev. W. Winchester, East India United Service Club. 

Some designs for the Instrumenta Ecdesiastica were considered, and 
amended : and the new patterns for coffin furniture by Mr. Cooksey of 
Birmingham, from Mr. Street's designs, were submitted. Mr. Car- 
penter undertook to prepare the designs for an iron church for the /ir- 
strumenta Ecdesiastica. 

The plans for the restoration of the Romanesque chancel of S. Chad's, 
Staffi)rd, by Mr. H. Ward, were examined and reported upon ; and 
also the designs by Mr. Cory for a new church at Belmont near Durham. 
The Committee also examined Mr. S. S. Teulon's designs for the new 
church of S. Michael's on the Mount, Lincoln ; for S. Andrew's, Wat- 
ford ; and for a new School at Woodstock. 71ie designs for the re- 
storation of Westmeston and Chiltington churches in Sussex, by Mr. 
Carpenter, were considered, and also a design by the same architect for 
a church, under unusual conditions, to be built at Burntisland in Scot- 
land. 

The Committee being consulted, through Mr. C. E. Giles, as to the 
best course to be pursued in the rebuilding of the famous, but late 
Third-Pointed, tower of S. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, it was agreed 
to recommend that, in so exceptional a case as this tower, the existing 
details as well as outline and general proportions should be religiously 
restored in the new works that are necessary. 

The drawings of a school at Broughton by Mr. Bruton were in- 
spected ; and Uiose for the sanctuary fittings of All Saint's, Kingweston, 
by Mr. Giles. 

Letters were read from Mr. Woodyer ; from Mr. Norton, architect, 
on his restoration of S. Audries, Somersetshire; from Mr. Johnson, 
architect, on the new church of S. Andrew's, Thornhill Square, Isling- 
ton; from the Rev. J. Fry about the restoration of Sompting; from the 
Rev. C. J. Smith about a mutilated statue of S. Catherine found in 
Erith church— and which, by the advice of the Committee, is deposited 
in the Architectual Museum ; from the Rev. W. Pulling, of Eastnor ; 
from the Rev. W. H. Walsh about Ecclesiological progress at Sydney; 
and about the rebuilding of Preston church, llie Music Sub-com- 
mittee made a report which was adopted : and the Committee then 
adjourned. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mbxtino was held in the Society's Rooms, on Wednesday, Norem- 
her % 1853, the President, the Principal of Brazenose College, in the 
Chair. The Rev. George Grey, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, was elected 
Memher of the Society, and one candidate for election was proposed. 
The President announced that the Rev. O. Gordon and the TLer, T. 
Chamberlain had been nominated Vice-Presidents of the Society. The 
following list of Members to serve on the Committee for the ensuing 
year was proposed. 

Mr. Palmer, Exeter College. 

Mr. Cheater, Balliol College. 

Rev. T. Chamberlain, Christ Church. 

Rev. J. £. Millard, Magdalen College. 

Rev. E. Miller, New College. 

Presents were received from Mr. Egerton, Secretary, of Schaye's 
Architecture en Belgique, and a lithograph of a wooden church, near 
Knutsford, restored by Mr. Salvin. The Secretary read letters from 
the Bishop of S. Andrew's and Judge Coleridge, expressing their gra- 
tification at being respectively elected Patron and Honorary Member of 
the Society. 

The Kev. J. E. Millard, M.A., of Magdalen College, read a narrative 
of a tour made, with another member of the Society, on the Rhine and 
in its neighbourhood, in the recent Long Vacation. It included notices of 
the Architectural antiquities of Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Bonn, 
Mayence, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Worms, Heidelburg, Strasburg, &c., 
illustrated by drawings and engravings, and was a continuation of two 
former papers on Belgium and Normandy. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Society to Mr. Millard, 
whicl^ was followed by general applause ; a discussion then arose 
which was joined in by Mr. Street, who called the attention of Mr. 
Millard to the churches on the Rhine of the fourteenth century, which 
were by no means to be overlooked, and Mr. Wood, who dilated on the 
beautiful frescoes of the church of S. Apollinarius very near Remagen. 
The Chairman then dissolved the Meeting. 



A Meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society was held in the So- 
ciety's Rooms, Holy weU, on Wednesday, Nov. 23rd. The Rev. Osborne 
Gordon, B.D., Censor of Christ Church, was elected Vice-President of 
the Society. Mr. Majendie, Christ Church, was admitted a Member. 
The following presents were received. The Architectural Institute of 
Scotland, VoL 3, Part L, presented by the Society. A Drawing of the 
Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Training School for Schoolmistresses, 
by Messrs. Clarke and Norton, architects. Ten Rubbings of Brasses 
from Cobham, Margate, Leeds, and Ulcomb, Kent, presented by W. 
B. Burkitt, Esq. : a handsome foho volume of the Brasses of North- 
amptonshire^ by Franklin Hudson, Esq., presented by the Hon. F. 
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Lygon» Secretary. Special attention was called to the very valuable 
volume of Northamptonshire brasses. Tracings of a painting sent by 
Mr. Barchani were exhibited. An old Norman-French inscription, 
transmitted by the Rev. Thomas Horn, was deciphered. An improved 
arrangement of the casts and models in the Society's rooms was referred 
to aa having been effected by the President. The Committee expressed 
B confident hope that the Reports of the Society's Meetings for the 
last two yean would be published in the course of the tenn. 

The Rev. £. Miller, New College, read a paper, *' on the connexion 
between Church Architecture and Church Music.*' Mr. Miller began 
by remarking on the progress that Chnrch Music has made lately, and 
having deduced from thence that the ultimate destiny of a chureh more 
or less for musical services should be borne in mind by the church 
architect, proceeded to show briefly the theoretical connection between 
the two sciences. Having insisted upon the relationship between sight 
and hearing with things and sound, and between the construction of a 
church, and the use of it for musical purposes, he went on to take a 
practical view of the subject, in discussing what should be the position 
of the two choirs ; which he urged should be in the chancel, which is 
separated from the rest of the church for the accommodation of the 
chief performers of the Service, otherwise it would be more convenient 
to have only a small apse or other projection for the Sacrarwm^ instead 
of an ordinary chancel. Chancels should be adapted as well as possible 
for the musical sound ; and should be considered as vast musical instru- 
ments in which the harmonies of the organ and choirs are concentrated, 
and from which they will roll out to the congregations in the nave 
through the chancel arches which would be as the mouths of the instru* 
ments. Orgsns should be placed behind the choirs as near as possible 
to the altar, that the congregation might hear the words sung, rather 
than a mere barren sound, and the music might be subordinate to the 
sense. After dwelling upon these points Mr. Miller concluded by urg- 
ing the importance of union between the promoters respectively of 
Chnrch Architecture and Church Music, and the advantage of a farther 
cultivation of the acoustics of buildings. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

A CoMKiTTBB Meeting was held Dec. Itth, 1853, Lord A. Coapton 
in the chair. The plans for the reseating of Islip church, by Mr. 
Slater, were sent for inspection by W. fi. Stopford, Esq. : they were 
fully approved. The seats are to be all open and uniform, and hi oak» 
admitting the addition of carving at a fntnre time i they will be all 
three feet apart, leaving ample accoounodation for kneding* The 
chancel wiU be fitted up with seats for a ehoir. It was reoomwended 
that the reading desk should be placed under the ehaaeel arch i there 
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will be a low earved screen ; the pulpit of carved oak» with stone steps* 
The Rev. W. L. Scott brought the subject of the opening of the west 
and east arches of the tower of 8. Giles' before the committee, for 
which Mr. Law bad prepared plans. Ue recommended an arch of 
eonstnictioB above the east aroh* and the rebuilding of the piers » as 
suggested also by Mr. Scott, the architect ; and» as regards the west 
arch» ha proposed that arches should be thrown over the west and 
south aisles opposite to it, so as to strengthen the piers and add to the 
general effect of the interior, llie committee unanimously approved 
of these anggestions, and expressed a strong hope that they might be 
carried out during the progress of the present works at 8. Giles*. On 
the motion of the Rev. W. L» Scott, a sub'^committee of the Society, 
consisting of the Rural Dean, Rev. J. P. Ughtfoot and Rev. T. James^ 
was appointed to co-operate with the parochial committee of S. Giles* 
in respect of the opening of the tower arches, or any other point on 
which they might wish for their assistance. A paper was then read 
on the warming of churches, by the Rev. H. J. Bigge, of which we 
give the greater part : — 

" I ahould not have ventured upon a subject which presents so many 
difficulties, and concerning which there exist such varieties of opinion, 
had I not been requested by the Secretary, on exhibiting lately some 
plans to the committee in which a certain system of warming had been 
found to succeed, to make a short statement of the principles of its 
construction, and the advantages it was supposed to possess. 

'' It is Tery clear, from the more luxurious habits of the present age» 
as compared with the past, some artificial warmth is required, to 
render tolerable any lengthened attendance in those sacred edifices 
where our forefathers worshipped, without any contrivauces for such a 
purpose. Since, therefore, it has become not only a matter of import* 
ance to the comfort of those who are strong and healthy, but absolutely 
essential to the safety of the sick and the infirm, who are frequently 
precluded altogether, by the prevalence of damp or cold, from attend- 
ing the services of our church, it cannot be a useless inquiry to ascer- 
tain the best means for effecting this object in the least objectionable 
manner. It may be observed, however, that every attempt at warm- 
ing a church will be found to be completely ineffectual, unless proper 
care be taken, in the first place, to remove those dilapidations which 
have been caused by time, or those deficiencies which have crept in 
Chrongh neglect. Perhaps there is a decayed door ; the windows may 
be badly glazed, and here and there a broken quarry, or the pavement 
may be damp or defective; these are the certain and self-evident 
sources of cold, which is thus fruitlessly and injuriously counteracted. 
The best method of preventing the annoyance arising from the cold air 
is to hang a curtain over the door» which is in every way more suitable 
than the red baiase doors which we sometimes see, reminding ns more 
of the entrance to a theatre than to a sacred edifice. 

'* Let ns glance for a moment at aome of the different contrivances 
which have already been resorted to for obtaining artifidal heat Cast- 
iron stoves of every kind, and size, and denomination, have been suc- 
cessively adopted* and as often thrown aside ; it would be quite a ta^k 
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to discuss the respective merits of each, as it would he sometimes a 
difficult one to analyse the names they bear. There are the Phoenix, 
Vesta, Pyropneumatic and Patent Chunk Stoves ; there are stoves with 
descending flues; Joyce's stove without any flue; and the patent 
calorifi^re gas stove, which requires no pipe, and will bum for twelve 
hours without any attention whatever. 

" No one can enter a church in which some one of these iron stoves 
has been placed without being forcibly struck with their unsightly and 
unecclesiastical character, and the great disflgurements which they 
generally occasion to all parts of the building. Pipes of every variety 
of shape, and size, and hue, are extended in every direction, either sus- 
pended by chains from above, or supported by legs from below ; they 
pursue horizontal, zigzag and perpendicular courses above the pews or 
under the galleries ; they are thrust equally through the bare walls, or 
richly- traceried windows, violating all principles of correct taste, and 
in defiance of all ecclesiastical propriety. But, besides these evils, 
there are two great defects which will be found to exist in most of the 
iron stoves in common use. The first is especially to be noticed in 
churches and buildings with stone floors. However large the fires may 
be, and the heat they emit, there will always be in winter, a current 
of cold air from the doors and windows, sweeping along the floor 
towards the fire, so that the few who are in a situation to feel the in- 
fluence of the heat are, at the same time, inconvenienced by the cold. 
The greatest amount of heat will rise to the space above, while the air 
least warmed will remain on the lowest portion of the building, and 
always keep that part cold. Hence, though a person may feel warmth 
to his face, his feet will sufier from the cold of the pavement, and that 
part of his body will be chilled where warmth is most needed. The 
other defect is, the great waste of fuel in proportion to the heat 
obtained ; it has been calculated that at least eleven parts of every 
twelve, of the heat generated, pass in waste up the chimney. 

*' Another objection to iron stoves is, that the heat, being trans- 
mitted through a metallic substance which expands under the influence 
of fire, carries with it any impurities existing in the coal which are 
evolved in combustion ; producing that stifling and oppressive sensation 
which every one roust have experienced who has come within their 
reach. I am bound to notice favourably, although it is an iron stove, 
one that has been placed in the churches of Brampton Ash and Wei- 
ford, since I am informed that it has answered its purpose, and because 
it is different in its construction from those I have mentioned. A well 
is sunk in the floor, 10 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and S feet deep. 
In this is placed a cast-iron stove, about 1 foot 6 inches square, with a 
pipe six feet long, having a closed ash-pit, into which drains are con- 
ducted from different sides of the building to supply the stove with cold 
air. The well is covered over with an iron grating, through which the 
hot air ascends into the church. The smoke passes away by means of 
a flue under the pavement, and is carried up the tower, and thus there 
is nothing visible in the building. 

" The system of warming by hot water, conveyed in pipes along the 
walls, and on a level with the floor, is free from most of the objections 
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JQst stated, and is effectiye in its operation ; but the expense of lajing 
it down, and afterwards maintaining it, is too great to admit of its 
being employed in ordinary cases. 

'* Some years ago, the Cambridge Camden ArohiteoturaL Society, in 
order to avoid the unsightliness of iron stoves and pipes, recommended 
an open brazier, filled with coke, to be placed on the floor of the nave 
or chancel, and raised on a stone plinth about six inches high, so that 
the whole might be about 1 8 inches altogether. This was to be lighted 
for an hour or two before service, and afterwards removed, when suf- 
ficient heat had been obtained to warm the church, lliis plan, how- 
ever, has been very rarely adopted, since the dust and smoke which 
were unavoidably created would be with difficulty removed without the 
introduction of cold air. 

" I am informed that in Salisbury cathedral, during cold weather, 
two or three large braziers full of live charcoal are placed on the floor 
in different parts of the building. Its great size, no doubt, prevents 
any prejudicial effects from the carbonic acid gas emitted, though it 
frequently produces a sensation of drowsiness, and, in a smaller area. 
it is clear that this method would be attended with dangerous conse? 
quences. 

" At Durham cathedral, upwards of a dozen patent Phoenix stoves, 
which consist of an iron cylinder, about five feet high and a foot in 
diameter, are placed about the edifice ; the pipes are thrust out at the 
windows nearest to them ; and the result, though unsightly enough, is 
tolerably successful. 

" In the church of S. Stephen, Westminster — ^better known as that 
which has been built at the sole cost of Miss Burdett Coutts-— a most 
complete system both of warming and ventilation is adopted, by means 
of which hot air, frpm a large furnace outside the building, is forced' 
into flues constructed in the floor and walls : cold air is admitted in a 
similar manner, and both can be regulated according to circumstances. 

*' By the kindness of J. W. Hugall, Esq., architect, of Cheltenham, 
I am favoured with a description of a gas stove, which has lately been 
constructed with good results. It consists of an earthenware chamber, 
within which the gas-burners are placed. Around this there is another 
chamber, of the same material ; between these two the &esh air is 
admitted, and is heated by coming in contact with the heated surface. 
A foul-air tube carries away any unwholesome vapour iuto a cKimney. 

" The question of open seats in our churches having been at length 
decided by the genend voice of public opinion pronounced in their 
favonr, it becomes a matter of some importance to ascertain wb^t is 
the best method of making them as conducive as possible to the com- 
fort of the occupants, so that the objection to their being cpen may not 
operate in a manner prejudicial to their adoption. The object to be 
attained, therefore, in warming a church is to provide that a body of 
beat should arise from the pavement, which shall traverse as large a 
portion of the unoccupied area of the building as possible. This prin- 
ciple of heating from below, under various modifications, was well 
known to the Romans, and seems to have been admirably adapted for 
the purpose. Rooms and baths heated on this system appear to have 
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been provided in every Roman villa ; and thtey have been discovered in 
England wherever the remains of Roman habitations are to be found. 
A short notice of them, therefore, may not be uninteresting, as a record 
of their skill and contrivance in providing for the internal warmth of 
their houses. 

«* The Roman Hypocaust (from a Greek word signifying literally 
fire or heat underneath) was constructed in the following manner, as 
will be observed from the ground plan and section of one which has 
been discovered at Lincoln. It consisted of a parallelogram 26 ft. long 
by 10 ft. wide, containing four rows of brick pillars, some square and 
others round, 2 ft. high, standing 1 ft. apart, upon a foundation of 
tiles. The cieling was formed of large tiles 2 ft. square ; upon these 
was laid a stratum of cement or lime and pounded bricks, in which was 
set the ornamented Mosaic pavement, composed of small tesaerae or 
cubes of different colours, the whole being 10 in. thick. The fire- 
hearth was at one end, constructed under an arch in the outer wall, 
below the level of the ground, and the flame passed through the arched 
cavity or throat of the furnace directly into the hypocaust. The fur- 
nace was probably approached from without, in the same manner as 
the stoves of hot-houses at the present day. In addition to these sup- 
porting pillars, there were frequently rows of flue tiles, with a hole on 
one side, placed near, and built into the walls above, so as to admit 
and distribute the hot air over different parts of the building. lli« 
floor of the furnace was 18 in. below the level of the hypocaust, in 
order that the heat might thus rise to the roof ; the large space which 
the furnace occupied was provided for the admis'sion of air, and was 
also necessary for conveying a heated current through the flues, as the 
Romans were unacquainted with the use of a chimney for creating a 
draught. The hypocaust is well known to the Chinese, and is in com- 
mon use near Pekin, where the winter is very severe. The houses of 
the better class of persons are built with double walls, and with hollow 
flues extending beneath the floors. The fire-place is constructed against 
the outer wall of the room to be heated, by which means the annoy- 
ance from dust and smoke is avoided. The floor consists of flat tiles or 
flag stones, set in cement, so as to prevent the escape of smoke into 
the room. By this means, the heat coming in contact vnth every part 
of the floor, is uniformly difiused over the apartment. The ingenious 
economy of the Chinese (from which we might often borrow a useful 
lesson) prevents the flues being choked with soot. Instead of employ- 
ing coal of good quality, they use the inferior or refuse coal for this 
purpose, and mix it with clay, earth or any decayed vegetable matter, 
and then form it into balls, which are dried in the sun. They find 
that these balls, during combustion, give out very little smoke. This 
method is not adopted from any scarcity of coal, but the Chinese know 
how to use it to the best advantage. 

*' 1 have thought it necessary to carry these remarks upon the hypo, 
caust to some length, because the description will almost entirely apply 
to the system which I am about to recommend. It will be evident, 
from what has been just stated, that most of the objections which have 
been made to the ordinary iron-stoves, may be in a great measure. 
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obviated by the RomtA plan, with such modifications as will adapt it 
to oar requirementB. By a reference to the plan of Rockingham 
drarch, it will be seen that the furnace is constructed three feet below 
the level of the floor, at the north-west comer of the building. It con- 
sists, as the section will show, of an arched chamber for the fire, 2ft. 
deep and 1 ft. 6 in. high, and 10 in. wide, from which a flue, i ft. 
square, conducts the smoke and hot air, by a gradual rise of six inches 
in a foot; or, where practicable, the flue may be brought up im* 
mediately to the surface. The throat of the furnace is contracted by 
the insertion of a bridge at the top, in order to cause the consumption 
of as much smoke as possible in the fire, before it enters the flue. 
This portion of it, viz. six feet, is constructed with fire-bricks and tiles, 
and it is here that the greatest amount x>f heat is produced. The flue, 
starting from the dimensions of one foot square, gradually increases in 
width to two feet, but decreases in depth to four inches, when it reaches 
the level on which it is to proceed. The flue is then conducted along 
the passage between the seats, the pavement itself forming the roof. 
Blue and red Staffordshire tiles laid alternately, lozenge- wise, form the 
pavement ; they are set in cement, resting upon common blue slates, 
which are supported at intervals of six inches by thin bricks set on edge 
in the middle of the flue, the whole forming a solid substratum, and by 
no means unsightly. Staffordshire tiles are used because theywiU 
best stand the fire, and from the difficulty of obtaining any stone which 
will answer this purpose. Supposing the passage to be five feet wide, 
and the flue two feet, there remains a space of one foot six inches on 
each side from the wood- work of the seats, thus preventing any danger 
from over-heating. The flue proceeds along this passage to the extent 
of 60 feet, when it enters a chimney, formed by circular nine-inch tiles 
inserted in the wall, and carried up through the parapet. 

*' I have also exhibited a plan of Weldon church, showing the posi- 
tion of two furnaces, which, in this case, are required, from tiiere being 
a larger area to be warmed. It is of importance that the furnaces 
should be constructed in such a position that a certain rise may be ob- 
tained for the flues. The best place, in general, will be found to be 
under the porch ; the ground underneath which being excavated, and 
a vault formed, easy access is obtained to the furnace, as well as a con- 
venient receptacle for the fuel. An important advantage is gained by 
this position of the furnace ; every time the door is opened, and a cur- 
rent of cold air enters, it is immediately warmed by coming in contact 
with the heated tiles just above the furnace ; and then it is carried on, 
provided there are open seats, without doors, in the first instance to 
the feet, which are thus kept comfortably warm. It will be seen that, 
from the length of flue, no heat is wasted, and the higher the chimney 
is carried, the greater certainty there will be of insuring a good draught. 
Where practicable, the tower therefore is the best place in which to 
construct the chimney. In churches where one furnace cannot produce 
snflicient warmth, an ingenious contrivance has been adopted, consisting 
of a circular hole made in the floor, to the depth of 1 ft. 6 in. ; 1 ft. in 
diameter at the bottom, and 8 in. at the top, lined with fire-bricks, and 
having a flue at the bottom running into the main flue, at the distance 
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of about three feet. From the pinn it will be seen that the shape of 
it is somewhat similar to that of a coffee-pot. This fire-hole is suitable 
for warming a veatry, or for portions of a church which may be too 
distant from the main flue. It can also be placed at the lower end of 
the chimney, to be lighted before the furnace, and thus causing a better 
draught. The principle upon which it acts is that of a downward cur- 
rent ; the coals are placed at the bottom, then some smaller sticks, and 
Shavings at the top ; these are lighted, and the flame is carried down- 
wards by the pressure of the air above, igniting the wood and coals, 
and consuming the smoke in descending. 

** The superiority of this plan of warming over that by means of iron 
stoves, consists in the purity of the heated air which ascends from the 
furnace, and being filtered, as it .were through the tiles, rises into the 
space above, purer than when contaminated by passing through any 
heated metallic substance. , Other advantages are, the beneficial way 
in which the heat is produced at the lowest point in the building ; its 
safety from fire, the only access to the furnace being on the outside ; 
the absence of dust, smoke, and dirt ; and the economy of fuel. The 
person who has executed the work at Rockingham and Weldon, is Mr. 
Bradshaw, an intelligent builder at Leamington, who has applied this 
system of warming to several churches and schools in that neighbour- 
hood. The cost of it for the length and extent I have described, 
amounted at Rockingham to £35 ; at Weldon, to £65. The materials 
were supplied by Mr. Arnold, tile and brick manufacturer, Tamworth. 

" It was impossible to convey any idea of this plan, without carrying 
these remarks to a greater length than I could have wished ; and even 
now, I fear, I have left much unsaid, and which I shall be happy to 
communicate to any person who wishes for further information on the 
subject. 

" Before concluding, I must not omit to notice one other method of 
keeping our churches warmed and aired, and which cannot fail to be 
attended with beneficial results, and that is, to open them as frequently 
as possible for Divine Service. Let this simple method be adopted, in 
addition«to the artificial means already recommended, and we shall not 
have to complain of cold, which may, in some measure, be the result of 
A want of zeal and devotion in ourselves.^' 

A long discussion followed the reading of this paper, Mr. Law con- 
tending that the hot water system was the safest, most effectual, and 
cheapest, llie importance of the subject was generally admitted, and 
a sub-committee, consisting of Lord A. Compton, Mr. Bigge, Mr. 
James and Mr. Law, was appointed to draw 4ip a report on church 
warming, describhig some of the methods hitherto adopted, stating the 
expense of construction and of fuel, the area heated and the degree of 
heat gained in each caae, with any further remarks they may think 
advisable. 
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CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb third meeting for the October term was held on Wednesday, No- 
vember ^3, 1853 ; the Rev. the president in the chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting having been read, the geptle- 
men who had been proposed at that meeting were elected. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were proposed for election at the next meeting : — 

Mr. H. M. Baylejy Trinity College. 
Mr. J. R. litUe, S. John's Collide. 
Mr. E. W. Cory, S. Fetor's College. 
Mr. W. G. Cowie, Trinity Hall. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. E. S. Lowndes, of 
Christ's College, for some specimens of granite, and to the Rev. H. M. 
Ingram, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College, for a volume of ** Reports 
of the Church Building Society." 

Mr. Norris Deck read a paper on the Priory church. Great Malvern, 
iUustrated by some drawings of the encaustic tiles which exist there in 
great numbers. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Deck, and he was re- 
quested to allow his paper to be copied. 

Mr. S. B. Gould, of Clare Hall, exhibited some drawings of rood- 
screens and pulpits in the churches of Devonshire. The colours and 
gildings of the originals were very faithfully represented. 

A report was read from the committee for superintending the res- 
toration of S. Andrew's church, Barnwell. In seconding the motion 
for its adoption, Mr. H. R. Luard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
spoke very highly of the services rendered by the late treasurer to the 
fund, and by Mr. R. R. Rowe. 

Mr. J. Walker, B.A., of Trinity College, read a paper on Glasgow 
Cathedral. In moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Walker, the Rev. G. 
Williams, B.D., Warden of S. Columba's, and Senior Fellow mf King's 
College, formerly president of the society, addressed the meeting at 
some length. He congratulated the society on its increased Aumbers 
and efficiency, and expressed a hope that its proceedings would be con- 
ducted in the same cautious manner as they had hitherto been ; and 
that care would be taken not to wound the feelings of others by putting 
forward opinions in an offensive manner. These remarks were received 
with much applause. 

The motion, having been seconded by the Rev. H. M. Ingram, was 
carried. 

The meeting adjourned to Wednesday, December 7, 1853. 



The last meeting of the society for the Michaelmas Term was held at 
their rooms, on Wednesday, December 7th, 1853. The Rev. the pre- 
sident took the chair at seven o'clock. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting having b^en read, the gentle- 
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men then proposed were balloted for, and declared duly elected* and 
the following names were proposed for election at the next meeting : — 

The Rev. Harvey Goodwin, M.A., Cains College. 
The Rev. E. W. Wilkinson, M.A., Christ's College. 
Mr. J. Martin, S. Peter's College. 
Mr. J. Nnnns, S. John's College. 
Mr. G. W. Fisher, Christ's College. 

The thanks of the society were voted to the treasurer, Mr. H. R. 
Bailey, S. John*s College, for presents of the casts of some interesting 
seals of the monastery and cathedral church of Ely, and of the rubbings 
of sereral brasses ; and to Mr. R. R. Rowe, for a collection of speci- 
mens of the different sorts of stone now generally employed for building 
purposes. 

Mr. G. A. Lowndes, B.A., Trinity College, read a paper contuning 
notices of the cathedrals at Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, and other re- 
markable churches in the latter city, illustrated by the magnificent 
works of Bois8er6e on Cologne Cathedral and the churches of the Upper 
Rhine. llbe Rev. S. T. GKbson, M.A., of Queen's College, in moving 
a vote of thanks to the writer, especially alluded to the magnificence of 
design, and the exquisite beauty of the minutest details, apparent in 
every part of the works at Cologne Cathedral. 

Mr. Lowndes having, in the course of his paper, made some allusions 
to the peculiar style of stained glass executed at Munich, a discussion 
followed on the relative merits of the English and Bavarian sdiools of 
glass-staining, with especial reference to the windows from that mlmu- 
factory lately inserted in the chapel of S. Peter's College. 

Mr. £. S. Lowndes, of Christ's College, gave a brief account of the 
commencement of the work of restoration at S. Andrew's, Barnwell, 
under the superintendence of the incumbent and churchwardens of the 
parish, and the committee of the society. Mr. Gould, of Clare Hall, 
informed the meeting of the discovery of several fragments of the carved 
work of the old church, particularly of an incised slab, bearing a flori- 
ated crops of elaborate design. Mr. Rate, of Jesus College, urged the 
society to concentrate its efforts on this restoration, in order that, as 
soon as the work at present in hand was completed, the committee 
might be in a position to proceed to the repairs of the other parts 
of the church without delay. 

Mr. J. T. Walford, of King's College, read a brief but interesting 
notice of the church at Compton, in Surrey, so remarkable for having 
a gallery over its chancel opening above the chancel-arch. The Rev. 
H. M. Ingram, M.A., Trinity College, moved a vote of thanks; in 
seconding which Mr. R. R. Rowe made some suggestions on the sin- 
gular feature of this church described by Mr. Walford, as throwing 
light upon some peculiarities observed at Chesterton church. 

The meeting then adjourned to February 8, 1854. 
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WELLS COLLEGLVTE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

FIBST ANNUAL REPORT. 

A TBAR has now elapaed since the foundation of thia Society on Sep- 
tember 17, \S5% and the Committee beg to present the First Annual 
Report. 

Daring the past year Six General Meetings of the Society have been 
held. At the First Meeting the President delirered an inaugural 
address, in which, adopting Mr. Sharpe*s Nomenclature, he pointed 
out the main characteristics of the several periods of Architecture, 
After alluding to the total neglect of this study, both in England and 
the Colonies, (a neglect which was deeply deplored by the late Bishop 
of Barbadoes), he urged the claim which this branch of Christian Art 
has upon the members of a Theological College, as the future guardians 
and protectors of Ecclesiastical buildings. 

At various meetings since, ten Papers on different subjects have been 
read by members of the Society : 

On the '* Truthfulness of Pointed Architecture," by Mr. Newdigate. 

On *' Ruskin's Seven Lamps," by Mr. Tozer. 

On "Architectural Outline,'* by Mr. Rediper. 

On *' Churches and their Arrangement, Congregational and Ritual, 
(first portion, on the nave), by Mr. Ravenshaw. 

On •• The Four Seasons of Architecture," by Mr. Tugwell. 

On " The Study of Architecture and its connection with other 
things," by the Rev. C. E. Richard, Vice-President. 

On '* Stained Glass," by Mr. Ravenshaw. 

On " Basle Cathedral," by Mr. Tugwell. 

On " Anglo-Continental Ecdesiology and the new English churches 
at Geneva," by Mr. Ravenshaw. 

The Committee have thankfully to acknowledge a considerable 
number of presents from various members of the Society, and would 
especially mention the names of Mr. Newdigate and Mr. Tugwell, the 
latter of whom has kindly devoted the proceeds of the " Four Seasons" 
to the Society's funds. 

The Society has sustained a loss in the resignation of the secretary- 
ship by Mr. Tozer, to whose exertions in behalf of Eoclesiology, and 
this Society in particular, our best thanks are owing. In connection 
with this gentleman's name, the Committee notice with great satisfao^ 
tion the consecration of the chapel of S. John the Evangelist, Luton, 
South Devon, built from designs by Mr. Tozer, and the plans of which 
were laid before the Committee at their first meeting in the present year. 

At an early period of our existence, a correspondence was entered 
into with the President of the •• Bristol and West of England Archi- 
tectural Society," with which it was proposed to form an amalgama- 
tion; no decisive steps having been taken, the matter remains in 
abeyance. 

During the past summer, an Ecdesiological visit was pud to the 
cathedral, when, with the exception of some important details, e.g.. 
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the arrangement of the seats, the form of the foot-pace, the aedilia, 
and the stencilling of the roof, a satisfactory opinion was formed of 
the restorations by Messrs. Ferrey and Salvin. 

The new window by Mr. Wiliement was noticed with commenda- 
tion, and hopes were expressed that the east window, so deservedly 
eulogized by M. Henri Gerente, might at no distant period receive that 
restoration and repair which its exceeding beauty deserves. 

Mr. Willement's excellence in that department was alluded to, as 
testified by the effect of the centre window of the Lady chapel. 

Hopes were also entertained that the tracings of the east window 
taken in 1847 by M. Henri Crerente might not be lost to the world, 
notwithstanding his untimely death. This hope has been realized 
within the last few months by the successful reproduction of this win- 
dow in the new church of All Saints, S. Marylebone, from the work» 
of his brother, M. Alfred Gerente. 

Neither could the Committee refrain from expressing their regret 
that the scheme for building a new church for East Wells should not 
have been carried into effect, (for which a subscription was formerly 
entered into by members of the Theological College) especially as the 
accommodation in the restored choir seems likely to b6 less even than 
that at present afforded in the nave. 

At the last General Meeting it was unanimously resolved that the 
Ecclenologist should be taken in by the Society. 

Your Committee have been engaged in drawing up a new set of 
rules, for the better government of the Society, which will be laid before 
them at the present Meeting, for approval and confirmation. 

The desirableness of ultimately obtaining a room, as a place of de^ 
posit for the Society's Books, Brasses, Casts, and other possessions, 
has also engaged the attention of the Committee ; the Vicar*s Hall 
seems eminently suited for this purpose, and might be used (as that at 
Exeter) for the Society's meetings. The Committee hope shortly to 
be able to come to some arrangement on this subject. 

In conclusion, your Committee think, in reviewing the past year, 
that both here and generally there is every reason to believe that true 
principles are widely spreading their growth and influence, and that 
there is great evidence of the acceptance of a sound and correct Eccle- 
siology, and would most strenuously urge on the Society to use their 
utmost exertions for the furtherance of such an end. 



OXFORD SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF 

PLAIN-SONG. 

A coBBBSFONDBMT fsvours US wlth the following account of a hopeful 
movement for the revival of Plain-Song, in the establishment of the 
Oxford Society for the Study and Practice of the Plain-Song of the 
Church. 
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Tlie Rer. G. W. Hontiiigford, B.C.L., New College, Vkar of Utdemore. 
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The Hon. Frederick Lygon, B.A., All Souls College. 

OIRRCTOR OF TRB CHOIR. 

The Ber. J. L. Flak, B.A., S. Mary Hall. 

The Inaugural Meeting of this Society was held on S. Cecilia's Day, 
1853, in the rooms of the Architectural Society^ Holywell Street. 

The practice meetings are held each Wednesday, at 3 p.m.» and the 
Secretary will answer any communications addressed to him at the 
Architectural Rooms. 

The Society already numbers about fifty Members, amongst whom 
is Dr. Elvey, of New College, the Choragus of the University. Much 
discusnon has been excited by the proceedings of the Society. The 
following papers were read at one of the Meetings, and a considerable 
portion of the Hymnal and Psalter of the Ecdesiological Society ha« 
been already practised. 

On the Study and Practice of the Pkin-Song of the Church. 

The object of this stady imd practice of Pkin-Song, is not to abo- 
lish the Church Music of England, as is often said, but to restore to 
its due place tliat Plain-Song which for many years has been com<» 
pletely foi^gotten and neglected. • It may be as well to state, that the 
writer of these remarks believes Palestrina and Orlando Gibbons to be 
the greatest musicians the world has yet seen ; he is then actuated by 
DO feeling of dislike to the style of music written by them, but rather 
the reverse, for says Mr. Helmore, * let it be remembered that the best 
judges of music luive agreed that Church Music attained its highest 
excellence at a date anterior to the neglect of that Ritual Music no^ 
advocated' ; that is to say about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Those who may wish to ascertain the course pursued by the autho* 
ritiea of the Church of England relative to this Music after the Refor« 
mation, will find the question discussed in Mr. Dyce*s preface to his 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer. He there shows the claims 
which this Plain-Song has upon our consideration, to rest not merely 
on its intrinsic merits, but on the fact that those who adapted our 
Prayer Book into its present form, intended full use to be made of those 
noble * Tones * or tunes which had been the heritage of the Chordi of 
England and the whole Western Church for many centuries. Mr.. 
Dyce also adduces proof that this ancient music or Prick- Song was not 
wholly disused tall the Great Rebellion. Apart* however, from the 
question of authority or the propriety of adopting a practice solely for 
its antiquarian associations, tiiere are very substantiid reasons why this 
Plain-Song should be re-introduced into our Church Services. 

VOL. XV. I 
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This U not tbe opportonity to disooss the propriety of Choral Ser- 
Tice. 80 moch will be Msnined^ Nor perhaps is it necessary to urge 
that unless the Choral Service be also congregational no step has been 
made in the spiritual edification of the congregation, but rather the re* 
▼erse. Now this PIain-4Song is eminently adapted for congregational use. 
Where there is a trained choir and a congregation advanced in musical 
skill, "the solemn composures" of Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, Palestrina, 
Child, Patrick, Farrant,. are fitly used ; but sucb a state of things is 
rare, if not fabulous in a parochial congregation, and as this ancient 
music is '* easy to be understanded of the people,*' persons ignorant of 
music will join in these chants, &c., wi^ a devotion and heartiness 
such as to astonish an attendant at what is called " fall Cathedral Ser- 
vice,*' where the congregation are almost debarred from singing God's 
praises. The congregational character of this music, doubtless some- 
what depends on its unisonous character. Anglican Chants, if sung 
only in unison after a few verses soon pall upon the ear, and tire in- 
stead of adding to the devotion of the congregation, but from the 
l^uliar structure of the scale on which these " Tones " are founded, 
they will bear any degree of repetition without becoming wearisome. 

To Speak somewhat inaccurately there is the same sort of difierenoe 
between the scales on which the ancient music is formed and our own 
modem one, as between an English and Scotch tune, the character of 
which last is mainly derived from the intervals of the scale being those 
of the black notes of our pianos. Those who are only accustomed to 
modern music may be surprised to hear that many scales were formerly 
in use. (See Dr. Bumey*s History of Music, Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, C. C. Spencer's Explanation of the 
Church Modes, the Preface to Mr. Helmore*8 Accompanying Harmonies 
to the Psalter noted, and Hymnal noted.) 

What is aimed at, then, is to promote congregational Church music, 
and to enable those who intend to enter Holy Orders, to obtain such 4 
knowledge of this simple And devotional muric as shall fit them to 
'' say (i.e. monotone) or sing" (i.e. intone) their parts in the Church 
sendee, while their parishioners, men, women, and children, shall join 
in heart and soul, without that distraction of mind which too often re* 
suits from our modem choral services. It may be a subject for fdtore 
remark on the propriety of introducing this music into the services of 
oor college chapels ; but it is hoped for the present, that those who 60 
bot understand or appreciate this music will at least abstain £rom 
laughing at that, which by their owti admission, they are unable to 
understand. One trained to admire the flowing grace of modem music 
iBitoy not at first enjoy tiiese ruder strains ; yet but little experience will 
probably teach him the remarkable beauty and grandeur of these holy 
melodies, which have been the joy and solace of Christians of every 
age ; and if a fair trial be given, Plain-Song shall resound as sweetly 
and as nobly as of old. 

For ourselves, we do not expect in one or two practices to become a 
perfect choir, but we do hope to accustom ourselves and others to take 
part in the musical services of the Church with comparatively little 
instruction and trouble* and thus to aid in remoying the chilling in- 
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diffwenoe and pmiten aioTenliiieflt whieh too often hmt and diafignre 
oar Church aervioes ; and if thia be done in howeyer alight a degree to 
God'b greater honour and glory, thia aociety will not have been eata* 
Uished in Tain. 

F.L. 

Reasons /or the adoption of Plam^aong, 
These chants should be used for the following reasons >— 

1. Because they are more devotional. 

2. Because chanUng is musical reading, and whereas in other chants 
seoae is made subservient to sound, in these each word receives its 
proper emphasis. 

3. Because Flain-Song is the only music in which learned and un- 
learned, men, women, and children^ can join with ease and without 
distraction of mind, and so 

4. Ensures hearty response from the congregation and greater de« 
cency and solemnity in the service of Goo. 

5. Because it prevents tlie use of florid or secular music and chants^ 
and in their stead offers something grand, majestic, simple, and satisfying. 

6. Because it guards the officiating clergy and choir, from temptation 
to display, and from personal peculiarities. 

7. Because these chants have been used from very early ages in 
chanting the paalms ; some say from the time of King David, certainly 
early in the history of Christianity. 

8. Because they were not disused by the Church of England till the 
Great Rebellion of the Puritans. 

9. Because the only basis of a reform of Church music (which is" 
much needed) is the restoration of Flain-Song, on the grounds of au- 
thority, antiquity, and reason. 

S. H. L. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

8. Thomuu, Z>ed!».— 'After the miserable structures which vex an 
eedesiologtst, wherever he may turn in Leeds, it is a comfort to come 
upon a building which, in spite of its faults, and in its faults, shows 
the hand of a master. Seen under every possible disadvantage, a brick 
building without, at present, chancel or tower, standing in a squalid 
waste, strewed with heaps of rubbish. S.Thomas stands out unmistake- 
ably a town church. Mr. Bntterfield always seems to build eon amore, 
when there are extraordinary difficulties ; and he succeeds with bricks 
better, in proportion, than with any other material. The present 
church is Tery lofty; and at present has nave, two aisles, and un- 
finished tower at the south*west, serving also as porch. The style, of 
course, is Middle-Pointed. The east end is (as must be evident) merely 
the blocked chancel arch ; the architect is not responsible for the co« 
lour behind the altar. Above the chancel-arch there is a very elegant 
pattern, a croaa in a circle. A chorus canUntnn has been thrown out; so 
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that the ritiaJtieed not suffer from the want of a chanceL There are five 
bays ; the pien four-clustered with good plain cape and bases ; there is 
UQ clerestory, (with the exception presently to be made), but small Tenti- 
latws are introduced in the clerestory wall. The bricks are shown 
throughout ; relieved by bands of white stone, cotised with black brick. 
The Toussoir bricks above the arches are red, black, and white. In the 
eastern bay is an arrangement to which we cannot but feel a great re- 
pugnance. ' A kind of transept gable is thrown out, extending not to 
the aisle walls, but simply to the piers ; in other words, the naye-roof 
becomes quasi-transeptfd, without any corresponding arrangement in 
the church itself. We can see neither use nor beauty in such a pecu* 
liarity : it is simply odd. If any object can be gained by lighting 
the roof of — ^what we suppose we must call — the crossing, it is ob- 
tained ; but the body of the church is not benefited by that light. The 
roof is rather singular than pleasing, and has ties. The aisle windows 
are of three lights, and are not remarkable. The font is octagonal and 
massy, of Derbyshire marble, on a square base ; it is yery good, ex- 
%ept that the straightsided trefoils, in which the basin is pandUed, want 
depth of chiselling. The gas standards, with fleur-de-lys heads, and 
the open seats, are all commendable. The brick pattern work above 
the west window is yery telling. But it is the whole effect and not 
the details, by which this church is to be judged ; and so considered, it 
is quite worthy of the architect of All Saints, Margaret Street. 

8. Jude*$, Pottery Field, Hunslet, Leeds, is, we believe, the first work 
of a young member of our society, Mr. Philip Boyce. The design is very 
simple : chancel, nave, two aisles, and intended tower at the west end 
of the north aisle. The style is Middle-Pointed. The arrangements are 
good ; and the prayers appear to be said in the chancel. The stalls are 
plain, but, though in deal, have much charactef . The subsellsB, how- 
ever, have no desks, (an omission which we always think a mistake). 
The nave has five bays; the piers are alternately circular and octagonal, 
with octagonal capital and base. The east window, of five lights, and 
the west of four, are both good ; those in the aisles are kept subor* 
dinate in pretence to those in the chancel. The massy piers of the 
tower bay, which is also the entrance, are very effective. The font, 
however, which is somewhat early for the rest of the church, is so 
placed as to give the impression of hindering people firom coming in. 
The roof has alternately a simple tie, and orosaed braces. The pidpit, 
of plain unvarnished deal, ia very boldly treated and strudc us much, 
notwithstanding the ugly legs on which it stands. There is a campanile 
between chancel and nave. We oongntulate Mr. Boyee on his decided 
success, and are glad that he has another church in hand in the same 
town. We should, perhaps, observe that our visit to this chureh was 
paid by gas light. 

. Hefy Drimty, Markbeech, Kent.— A little church, built by the 
lamented Mr. Talbot, in the parish of Cowden, and consecrated in 
December, 1862. The architect was Mr. David Brandon, iHio has bat 
poorly seconded the wishes of the founder. There is a nave, with a 
-small tower opening into it at the north-east side, a small chancel with a 
three-sided apse, a south sacristy, and a south-west porch. The whole 
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building, iatenmlly as well as externally* is of good ashlar, and the 
quoins are of the same stone as the wdling. Tliis, and the nnifonn 
open seats, the tiled floor, ^c. give, in spite of architectaral defects, a 
very chiirch-Hke aspect to the building. The apse has its sides of 
Tery irregular dimensions. In its eastern wall there is a triplet of 
unequal lancets, with a hood carried on detached shafts of polished 
marble ; and on each of the other sides is a single trefoiled lancet. The 
consequence of the apsidal arrangement is that there is no sufficient 
height for an east window of any dignity. This can only be secured in 
an eaatem gable, or an apse of prodigious height. In a low apse like this 
it is a great mistake to attempt an eastern triplet. After all the triplet 
here is ci most insignificant dimensions, and yet its cill is too low 
for any sort of dignity. In fact it is actually lower than the tc^ of the 
altar, — ^itself a low table and without superaltar or ornaments. It is 
surprising how much this arrangement injures the effect of the church. 
The sanctuary, raised on two steps, is paved with encaustic tiles ; and 
the lower part of the sanctuary walls is also enriched witii tiles placed 
vertically. The sanctuary, which contains nothing more than the apse 
itself, and is too small, has for a screen an oaken rail on metal . 
standards. There is no screen to the chancel. On each side of the 
altar there is a chair — an arrangement seldom now seen in a new 
<;hurch of this kind. The chancel, one step higher than the nave, is 
paved with red and black tiles. On its north side is nothing but a 
lettem : on the south are two stalls with a desk (too high by far) in 
front. The roofs are boarded, and quite plain. The nave seats are 
all uniform, of stained deal, and on a wooden platform. On the north 
side of the nave there are four plain lancet lights, and a rather mean open 
arch to the tower; and the same number of lancets, and the main door on 
the south. At the west end there are two detached lancets, united by a 
broad hood, with a sezfoil above. Both the chancel arch, and that opening 
into the tower,are corbelled under bad First^Pointedcaps. Thefont stands 
at the west side of the south door : it is circular with scroll-like foliage* 
modem and spiritless, round the bason ; and a four«clustered stem 
with ultra-mediseval heads. The pulpit, approached through the wall 
from the sacristy, is of stone, an octagon, corbelled down to the ground, 
unmeaningly large and coarse. There are two very fair coronas in the 
nave, of iron, painted blue, with twelve brass candlesticks on each. 
The east window alone has stained glass, — ^we believe by Mr. Walks, 
-—of grisaille with a canopied medalli«i in each light; represent* 
ing the Gracifizion between the Agony and the Reaorrection. The 
north i^ndow of the chancel is also oi grisaille : but these windows 
have little^ if any, merit Omng outside, die porch is of oak and open* 
The red tiks of the roof look well in contrast with the masonry. The 
exterior has too many buttresses, the gabled sacristy is made too much 
of, and the tower is too small and too low. The latter is square, with 
bnttreeses to its lower stage : the top of the belfry stage is scarcely 
higher than the ridge of the nave roof ; it is surmounted by a low square 
shmgled spire, ending in a metal cross. Sach ^sce of the belfry stage 
has two contiguous plun lancets ; and the eorbel heads are hideous 
giotesques. .A very wide ugly open tile dnin^^^i which the badly 
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laid cement is already in many places cnusking off, nina all round the 
exterior. There ia one hell and a clock. 

8. , Cadley, near Marlborough— Tlxa chapel of Middle-Pointed 

design, now in course of erection, from the drawings of Mr« T. U. 
Wyatt, is picturesquely situated in an open space in Savemake Forest. 
The noble owner of that property has with most praiseworthy liber- 
ality provided for the erection and endowment of this chapel« in an 
extraparochial district, which till within the last three years had never 
enjoyed the ministrations of a clergyman. For some time past service 
has been performed in a building adjoining the present chapel, which 
will now revert to the pufpoaes of a school-room, for which it was 
originally intended. While most grateful to the nobleman who in this 
and in numerous other instances, has shown his deep interest both in 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of his tenantry, we much regret that 
we cannot speak in the sli^test commendation of the way in which his 
wishes have been seconded by the architect he has employed. The 
building consists of nave, chanoel, vestry on south side of chaneel at' 
right angles to it under a separate gable, and porch, which is also 
adapted to serve the further purpose of a tower, south of the nave at 
the extreme west. To begin with the west end which first attracts our 
notice. This consists of an exaggerated circular window in the gable ; 
on the nordi side a two-light window giring the idea of an aisle which 
does not exist ; and on the south, the head only of a similar window, 
the lower part being cut off by a projection, reminding one strongly of 
a cottage oven, sloping gradually outward as far as the projection of 
two buttresses, which form its side walls. This wonderful excrescence 
is lighted by a singular adaptation of a spire window projectiug from 
its doping roof : it is intended for a baptistery, but after aU is scarcely 
iMg enough to hold a good-sized font and to admit of the priest standing 
upright. On entering the chapel under the tower-porch several ab- 
surdities meet one. First the porch is left open on its three external 
sides ; the arches are unusually high* and are thus especiidly suited to 
leave the people unprotected in an exposed situation. This porch is 
to have a groined roof, and the bells, five in number, are intended to be 
hung in the tower above. But as far as we could learn by examina- 
tion and inquiry, no provision is made for ringing, except by means of 
a '* manhole*' in the vaulting, and a step ladder. 60 the architect of 
the Bodleian is not the only one who has forgotten a staircase. The 
tower is covered by a stunted pyramidal capping. The nave ia 
fitted with two blocks of very fair open seats, with a passage be- 
tween them, but our old abomination, the reading- d^k, is un- 
happily perpetoated in a snug comer, fitted with a kind of chair, 
in the south-east end of the nave. But wishing to appear not 
quite ignorant of ancient pieces of church furniture, the architect 
has favoured us with his own novel idea of a lectern, in the shape of 
an almost flat taUe, supported by four clumsy ribs springing from a 
still more hideous stem. This is to stand close by the rrading desk* 
1^ pulpit occupies the corresponding comer ; it is of stone, but from 
its shape more resembles a reading desk. It is nicely carved, but we 
found that the buikier oould not have attended to the architect's draw- 
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iDgt,. as a jomt nina direcUy op one or more of the filletft* The roef 
hardly requires notice in itself, excepting that there is a. marrellously 
dapper ILear«de*lis in the space abovc^the collar. But we must protest 
most Tehemently against the absurdity of inserting elaborately canre4 
corbels, on which rest Purbeck marble columns, which to the unini- 
tiated seem to support the roof, though unhappily for this supposition the 
roof was erected for some six months prior to the introduction of these 
imaginary supports. So much for the nave. Now for the chancel. 
The roof, much poorer in construction than that of the nave, furnishes 
us with a most curious spectacle, — the collars, as they approach the east, 
rising step by step» and gradually diminishing to most elegant tenuity 
in order that they may not cut off the top of a gigantic five-light east 
window, of most unsuitable dimensions for so small a building. The 
only fittings are a row of stalls on each side, not intended for the choir. 
The book-boards are supported by iron standards so close to the stalls 
that there is not room enough to kneel. The altar rail is also sup- 
ported on standards of the same pattern, and is so extravagantly high 
as to make it difficult to kneel, or to administer the elements. In 
addition to this the sanctuary is meanly narrow, including only about 
two thnrds of the easternmost side windows. The window on the 
south side has part of its cill lowered, so as to serve the purpose of a 
very tiny sedile. The whole of the chancel is to be paved with 
Min ton's tiles, excepting the footpace, which ia entirely of blue stone. 
We pass out of the building by a priest^s door of enormous size opening 
into the vestry, and thence into the open air by a door almost equally 
huge, gbd to be relieved from the examination of such a church, and 
hardly knowing whether to give vent to our feelings, by " a smile or a 
sigh," but at all events deeply regretting that such a church could be 
deigned by one holding the responsible office of Architeot for the 
Diocese of Sarum. . 

8* — • Watford, Herts. — ^We notice this church from the draw- 
ings kindly furnished to us by the architect Mr. S. S* Teulon. The 
ground-plan comprises a chancel, 27 ft. 4 in. by 21 ft. ; a nave, 54 ft. 
Sin. long, and c^ the same breadth as the chancel; a north aisle, 
divided from the nave by an arcade of four arches, and extending east^ 
ward as a chancel-aisle-— or rather as a chancel- transept (for it has a 
transverse gable) — to the limits of the choir proper, a vestry to the 
mxth of the sanctuary, and a south-west porch. But this ground-plan 
is not* we shall find, rendered constructionally. As to internal arrange- 
ments, the sanctuary rises by two steps ; the chancel has a very low 
stone screen, and three longitudinal benches on each side ; the north 
chanael aisle, separated from the chancel by a high parclose, has an organ, 
on the ground, and seats for school children facing south ; a pulpit, and 
a reading-pew facing south and west, stand at the north-east of the nave, 
and the scats in the nave and aisle are all open and lacing east. The font 
stands at the west side of the souUi-west entrance. The style is mixed 
between First and Middle- Pointed ; the caps projecting, and ia the 
cbaneel richly flowered, and the shafts clustered, or else cylindrical. 
The bases are not good and are stihed above the level of the open 
teats: which produces a peculiarly unpleasant effect in so early a style. 
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The windows in Ihe aisle are of an early kind, of two trefoiled lights* 
with a qoatrefoil in the head, hat the gable windows and those on the 
south side are considerably lates in t3rpe. The great mistake^ as it 
seems to us, in this design is that, in construction, what would be 
called the chancel-arch is used for the separation of the sanctuary and 
the chancel, and not for distinguishing the chancel from the nave. In 
plan the church appears to be treated in the usual manner, but in sec- 
tion and in elevation the effect is that of a church with nothing but 
nave and sanctuary. The chancel proper, in fieust, is nothing more than 
-the eastern bay of the nave. And yet this is not done for the sake of 
degrading the chancel, for the detail is considerably enriched, in the 
arch- mould, the piers and the roof, in this eastern part of the construc- 
tional nave. The only reason we can assign for this novel arrangement 
is that the greater bulk of the chancel-arch piers is thus got rid of, and 
the chancel-aisle made more open to the general area of the interior ; 
but we cannot think the advantage thus gained an adequate reason for 
the departure from all usual precedents of church architecture. Exter- 
nally Uie general effect is more that of a college chapel than anything 
else, the roof being continuous and the hays and buttresses being at re- 
gular intervals. A stone belfry-gable rises from the roof over the sane* 
tuary-arch, and the sanctuary is very richly crested. Ilie bay of the 
nave devoted to the chancel has a far richer crest than the rest ; and 
the south window of that bay \a larger and much more ornate. We 
do not understand why the style of the two sides of the church should 
he diverse ; and we do not see that the transverse g^ble was needed 
for the chancel aisle, even though the organ is there placed. Provision 
is made for subsequently adding a south aisle. 

S, Michael on the Mount, Lincoln, — Our readers may remember a 
hideous conventicle-like structure on the south side of the predpitous 
slope of the hill on which Lincoln cathedral stands. This was the old 
church of S. Michael on the Mount. It has lately been whoHy rebuilt 
by Mr. S. S. Teulon, a little to the south of the old site. The new 
plan is unusual. There is a nave 61 feet inches long by 24 feet 
broad, a chancel in prolongation of the nave, and a three-sided apsidal 
sanctuary, — the chancel and sanctuary together being 27 feet long ; a 
jMmdo-transept on the south side opening into the church by tteo 
arches, of which one is in the nave and the other in the chancel ; and 
on the north side, at a higher level, caused by the steep slope of the 
site, a sort of gaUery-aisle and vestry^ both with extenud doors ; the 
former of the two opening to the nave by a pierced arcade, and the 
latter with a flight of steps down to the level of the chancel. The 
aisle, or gallery, is appropriated to seats for the children of Christ's 
Hospital, an endowed school with which the church is in some way 
connected. At the western end of the south side is an entrance porch. 
We are far from denying that the peculiarity of the site may more than 
justify the unusual treatment of the north aisle ; and the effect is rather 
piquant and effective ; but we protest against the south transept as being 
not only not the best way of securing the additional accommodation 
there required, but as quite contrary to all good precedent in the fact 
of its opening by an arcade of two into both the nave and the chancel. 
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The external effect of thiB u most puzzling, and makea the whole build- 
ing needlessly look like a nave and sanctuary merely, instead of, as it 
really is, a very properly arranged church. This effect is heightened by 
the position of the belfry turret over the sanctuary arch. Indeed here, 
as in Mr. Tenlon's new church at Watford, the church is structurally 
divided into nave and sanctuary, and not into nave and choir ; the 
chorus cantorum in both cases being locally in the nave. Now, although 
this plan is excellent in certain exceptional cases, and particularly in 
the re-arrangement of old churches with intractable ground plans, we 
think it by no means desirable that, in a new design, what is a mere 
expedient should become a recognized normal form. Here too, ad in 
the church at Watford, so much of the eastern part of the structural 
nave as is used for the chancel, is marked externally by a richer and 
loftier ridge-crest than the rest of its length. The chancel is sepa- 
rated from its half of the south transept by a good wooden parclose- 
screen, and by a low stone screen from the nave. It has on each 
side three longitudinal seats. The sanctuary, coextensive with the 
apse, rises by two steps, and the altar stands at the extrenuty. A 
pulpit and a desk, facing south and west, stand outside the screen on 
the north side. The only possible justification for the structure of 
this church would be, that ihe prayers might be properly said in the 
qhoir, and yet — to all intents and purposes — in the nave; so that 
we are the more surprised to see a reading-pew provided without 
the screen. The style of this church is late First-Pointed, with 
an admixture of geometrical tracery in the more important win- 
dows. The detail is unusually good, and the open arcading of the 
north gallery, with its hold cusping, is a striking feature. The north 
aisle has a separate gabled roof. The west window is a good early 
composition of five Hghts. The windows in the three sides of the apse 
gain height and dignity by being placed in gablets ; but this is at the 
sacrifice of the beauty of the apse : the scfde of the building not per- 
mitting the arrangement. The three gables, running into the three 
slopes of the apse roof, produce in so small a building a confused and 
huddled effect. We do not much like the quatrefoiled circles which 
light the north wall of the north gallery. 

S, Edward, Romford, Essex. — A large lithographed perspective view 
taken from the south-east shows this church as rebuilt by Mr. J. John- 
son. The view represents a clerestoried nave with lean-to aisles ; a 
sonth-west porch,, which forms the base of a tower and spire ; a chan- 
cel, with north and south chapels under separate gables, and a lean-to 
vestry at the north-east an^le. The style is an ornate geometrical 
Middle-Pointed, bristling with gable- crosses, copings, gurgoyled cor- 
nices, and ridge-crests. We have noticed in other works by Mr. 
Johnson a tendency to excess in ornament. The tracery of all the 
windows is most elaborate ; the clerestory is a series of traceried sphe- 
rical triangles. The tower and spire, wluch from their situation, scale, 
and detail, we take to be wholly modern, are somewhat laboured. 
There is a needlessly large window in the west face of the tower, 
lighting, nothing ; the belfry stage is better, but is capped by a heavy 
embatUed parapet, from within which rises a. thin octagonal spire, with 
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haunches at the angles. An angle staircase at the north-east angle 
is surmounted h^ a pyramidal spirelet. The door into the tower is 
foliated. This church deserves a personal examination. 

Christ Church, Strat/ord'le»Bow, Bssea, — ^We notice this from a 
perspective lithographed view taken from the north-east» The view 
shows a nave, a short chancel, a north aisle, (under a separate gable — 
but there is no clerestory), and a north-west porch which forms the 
lowest stage of a dumpy tower and spire. There is also a lean-to 
vestry on the south side of the chancel. The style is Middle»Pointed — 
but not of a very graceful sort — being heavy and cumbrous, and seem* 
ing to aim at a rather early type, while, in many respects, as in tiie 
tracery, later ideas are not excluded. The tower has, above the porch, 
only a low belfry stage, surmounted by a short and heavy stone broached 
octagonal spire» witib spire lights. The top of the belfry.stage seems 
scarcely to reac^ the ridge of the aisle-gable, far less that of the nave. 
At the same time there are marks of vigour and feeling in the design 
which make us much wish that Mr. Johnson, whose production it is. 
Would emancipate himself from the mistake of sacrificing too much to 
eztemsl effect and over elaborate ornamentation. The great fiuilt of 
the church is a want of simplicity. A group of school-buildings — of 
the same general character— is in<hcated, in our lithograph, on the south 
side of the church. 

Holy TrinUy, Leighton, near Welchpooh Montgomeryshire, — ^We sin- 
cerely trust that it may be very long before we have to criticize 
another such church as this. It belongs to a class which we fondly 
hoped had passed away for ever,*— a class of churches bearing manifest 
tokens of having; been built for the honour and convenience of man, 
rather than for the glory of God. The church is being erected, 
we believe, at the cost of one individual. The architect is a Mr. Gee. 
It is an ambitious structure, in Geometrkal Middle -Pointed. Exter- 
nally the material is the limestone of the district, with Bath stone 
dressings. The plan comprises a chancel 18 feet long, nave and aisles 
56 feet ; a tower west of the north aisle, capped by an elaborate stone 
spire, the haunches of which rise barely above the ridge of the nave 
roof. On the south side of the chancel is an octagonal building, 
of considerable size, with a tali and imposing roof. This we were pre- 
pared to condemn, as an overdone vestry ; but what was our astoniah- 
ment, when, on inquiry, we found that it was intended for the benefit 
of the founder's family, to deposit their hats, coats, and umbrellas in 
during service ! Of course there is a private entrance firom the outside 
which also communicates with a large square box, which we were told 
was the squire's pew. Opposite is one exactly matching, approached also 
by an external door at the east end of the aisle. This is the " minister's 
pew." A much humbler vestry, by the way, is provided for the "minister*' 
on the north side of the chancel. The chancel itself is not intended for 
use, the ritual requirements being met by a reading-desk and pu^it 
facing west, and an absurd arrangement of the nave seats. These latter 
occupy the whole area of the nave, leaving no passage except a trans- 
verse one at the west end. All have doors, except the four eastern 
TOWS, which are divided into stalls and are furnished with foppj heads. 
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They decrease gradually in length, until the easternmost has but three 
stalls. It is not, however, clear that these are to be devoted to 
the choir. The aisles, we believe, are to be occupied by school 
children, for whose accommodation certain backless forms are, we 
presume, intended. Every window is filled with stained glass. The 
east and west windows, of five lights each, have large single figures, 
and subjects under perspective canopies. With the single exception of 
the drapery, which in many of the figures is not ill-managed, nothing 
can be worse than this glass, taking into consideration the present state 
of the art. In the west window the Prophet Isaiah is oaUed Isiah. 
The other windows are glazed with ornamental patterns and quarries. 
The nave arcades are the only features which we can at all commend* 
Hie nave itself would not be bad, if it were not for the abominable 
arrangements. It is lofty, and has a fair clerestory. The very decided 
retrogression which this church exhibits from principles almost univer- 
sally recognized, renders it absolutely necessary that its glaring defects 
should be published, as a warning to church builders that something 
more is required than a mere expenditure of money to fit their edifices 
for their high object. 

S. Mary's Chapel, Dmro. — Several years ago the old chapel in S. 
Mary*s churchyard was nearly all pulled down, and a very simple and 
correct building erected in its place. The style is First- Pointed, nave 
and chancel of three and two bays respectively, a bell turret on the 
apex of the western gable, and a shallow porch. There are good gable 
crosses, and an excellent stone lychgate attached to the west wall. 
Internally the nave and chancel are divided by a low screen, die latter 
is fitted correctly with longitudinal seats with low desks. A pulpit at 
the north end of the screen. A faldstool and lectern of oak. In the 
sanctuary, which rises by two steps, is an altar-table of oak, and above 
it, inserted in the wall, a stone cross, painted with blue and gilt. The 
east window is an unequal triplet ; the chancel bays have single lancets 
with a small priest*s door between them ; the nave bays have couplets 
and a shallow porch. There is a good organ chamber on the south of 
the chancel. The nave is fitted with low open benches. At the west 
end is a plain stone font with a flat cover. There is no west window. 
The roof, which is very highly pitched, is simple and good. An oak 
poor-box ia fixed in the wall within the south porch doorway. An 
oak corona lucis hangs over the screen, the roof being continuous 
with no external distinction between the nave and chancd. A diaper 
has been stencilled along the walls under the windows. Eastward of 
Uie church is a good tool-house for the use of the sexton, simply con- 
stmcted of wood, with iron gable-crosses. 

8. , Belmont, Durham. — We have been favoured with a view of the 

working drawings of this contemplated church, which have been pre- 
pared by a local architect, Mr. J. H. Cory. The plan is rather un- 
usual: — a chancel 35 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 6in., with a sacristy to the north- 
east ; and a nave 53 ft. long by 28 ft., which opens westward into a tower 
of an area disproportionately large for the rest of the church, — 21 ft. by 
23ft. The style is Middle-Pointed and very fair of its sort; though 
the windows are somewhat over regular in their disposition, and of com- 
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moiiplace detail. The nave communicates with the tower hj a conplet 
of arches divided hj a slender shaft ; and the west facade shows two 
two-light adjacent windows divided by a pedimented buttress, in the 
lowest stage of the tower. Above these windows is a low blank stage 
surmounted by a massy belfry stage with two windows on each face, 
and an embattled parapet. We cannot deny that this arrangement is 
picturesque, but it must, we think, be expensive as well as unusual, 
llie chancel roof is paneUed ; — that of the nave open, with crossed raf- 
ters. The internal arrangements are satisfactory : the sanctuary well 
raised on three steps, and the chancel seated longitudinally. Opposite 
to the north door into the vestry is a priest's door — which however is 
scarcely needed. The prayers are to be read from the west end of the 
chancel seat on the north side ; and the pulpit is at the north-east 
angle of the nave. In the uave are open seats continued into the 
tower, and the font stands in front of the pier at the west end ; a porch 
entering at the extremity of the north wall, at its west end. The ac- 
commodation is to be about 38^: and the estimated cost £1,550. 
Punds are greatly wanted. 

5. , Preston, Lancashire. — ^This large and late Third- Pointed or 

rather Debased church is under restoration by Mr. Shellard ; and we 
have before us sketches of the building in its former and its proposed 
condition. It is clearly the architect's aim to convert it into a Middle- 
Pointed structure, by the insertion of new windows, and the transfor- 
mation of the tower into a tower and spire. But the success of the 
attempt is most questionable. In fact, the new design is very incon- 
sistent in its style : the buttresses, pinnacles, clerestory and general 
type of the church being, in spite of their pretension, jejune and un- 
mistakeably Third-Pointed, while the window tracery, the belfry stage, 
and canopied porch-doorway affect an earlier style. The new tower 
and spire are to b^ ^05 feet high. We fear that a good opportunity 
has been in this case turned to little account. The sum of £6,000 is 
to be expended. The internal arrangements are to be, as we are in- 
formed by a correspondent, of the very worst kind, including even 
galleries on three sides of the nave. 



NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Woodstock, Oxfordshire. — We can speak favourably of the National 
and Infant Schools building here from the designs of Mr. S. S. Teulon. 
There is a large -schoolroom for boys (76 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft.), opening at 
right angles into the girls' schoolroom, which lies transversely and is 
71 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. Each room has a separate class-room, and, which 
is most important, separate exits to separate yards and offices. An 
infant-school, 35 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft., with separate offices, ranges at right 
angles with the extremity of the boy's schoolroom, forming the west 
fa9ade; and over its south end rises a quadrangular wooden turret 
holding a clock and a bell, and capped by a pyramidal shingled spire* 
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let. The style is Late Pointed ; the gable windows having transomes 
and foliated lights under straight-sided heads. 

North Newington, Broughton, Oxfordshire. — Mr. E. C. Bruton, of 
Oxford, has built in this hamlet a small schoolroom, to which a dwell- 
ing- house for the master will be hereafter added. The style is an in- 
different specimen of Debased. The schoolroom has a very unusual 
arrangement which we unhesitatingly condemn. Over the fireplace, 
there is a window which is placed in a sort of gable, the flue passing 
on one side, and the chimney crowning the ridge. The reason assigned 
for this, but a very unsatisfactory one, is the wish for wall-space for 
hanging maps. The school is not sufficiently provided with the neces- 
sary offices. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. , Westmestout Susses. — This small and characteristic Sussex 

church is about to be enlarged, in good taste, by Mr. Carpenter. A 
north aisle, to match the existing south aisle, is to be added, and a 
sacristy at the east end of the new aisle. The nave will be fitted with 
excellent plain open seats of oak. The chancel had already received 
a proper arrangement. The north door — of Romanesque — ^is, very 
judiciously, to be re-built in* the new aisle ; and an old wooden porch, 
interesting in its character, though not beautiful, is also retained. The 
new aisle will have small trefoil-headed lancets ; and the roof is con- 
tinuous over the nave and aisles. The chancel arch is new, and like 
the arcades of the new aisle, of g^od detail. There is a plain close 
screen between the aisle and the sacristy : a low stone screen runs 
across the chancel-arch ; and there is a good pulpit — of wood, octa- 
gonal, on a stone plinth. 

S. '-t ChUtington, Susses. — ^This small church is also about to 

be enlarged by the same architect. Its plan is a nave, chancel and west 
tower. Mr. Carpenter adds a south aisle, divided from the nave by 
an arcade of three arches, with circular shafts, and with an open 
wooden porch in the middle of the south side. There is also a new 
chancel arch, and a new east window of three lights, with reticulated 
tracery. The aisle windows here also are lancets, trefoiled in the 
head : the -piers and arches are of First- Pointed character. The ar- 
rangement of the seats is excellent ; and the chancel is guarded by a 
low stone screen. The rustic character of the building is here, as in 
the former church, exceedingly well preserved. 

Notre Dame, Mantes, France, — The fine church of Notre Dame, 
Mantes, in the Isle of France, (well known in history as the scene of 
the accident which cost William the Conqueror his life,) is under re- 
storation by M. Durand. The church (originally built by Goules de 
Montreiul) in its actual condition is in the mass a noble specimen of 
French First- Pointed, not cruciform, with Middle-Pointed chapels 
round the apse and the eastern portion of the nave, and Middle- 
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Pointed windows to the early triforiom, which is of pecnliarly stately 
dimensions, having triple arches in each bay. The height of the 
church is impressive, but the building lacks length, llie restoration of 
the exterior has made great progress, and the workmen are at present 
engaged in rebuilding the northemly of the two west towers. We may 
observe that of the three west portals of this church the middle and 
north are exquisite specimens of First-Pointed sculpture, the southern 
as fine a one of Middle-Pointed. The great west rose is filled with 
magnificent mosaic glass in good preservation. Inside the restorations 
have as yet been confined to the lady chapel at the extreme east end, 
which has been completely painted in patterns, fitted with a Pointed 
altar, and glazed with painted glass of the First style. We can say 
nothing in praise of this work. The painting is heavy and uneficctive, 
and the glass as bad in execution as possible. We observed that 
several of the groups were copied from H. Gerente's " window of the 
Virgin" at Le Mans. In the largest of the nave chapels some interest- 
ing remains of mediaeval painting have been discovered, one figure 
being in fair preservation. 



In OBITUM ViBI DOCTISSIMI ST DsSinBRATISSIMI 

GULIELMI H. MILL, S.T.P., 

IPSO nZB VATIVITATIS DOMINI^ A.S. MDCCCLIIl. 

Quo Dominus festo servi magalia visit. 

Hoc ipso Domini preemia servus adit. 
Tecta Ducis subiit miles, Dux militis intrat ; 

Hie carnis trabeam suscipit, ille plicat. 
Qusque Incamati Doctor mysteria Verbi 

Clar^ aliis docuit, darius ipse videt ; 
Persondque duas Naturas cemit in unft 

Emeritus, coluit quas veteranus adhuc. 
Ergo die festo quo Chrietus terrea venit, 

Christi confessor coelica rite subit. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb can do no more in the present number than notify the publica- 
tion of an interesting part of " Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society," forming Part III. of Volume IV., and with 
miscellaneous contents ; and also of Part I. of Volume III. of the 
••Transactions of the Architectural Institute of Scotland," together 
vrith the Fourth Report of the Council of Management of the i 
Institute. 
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The Third Fait of the History of JUandaf Cathedral, by Messrs, 
Freeman and Jones, has been publishea since oar last number. The 
groiind-plan is still delayed, but will appear with the fourth and con- 
duding part. Till then, we defer our final notice of this excellent 
work. 

Is Symbolism suited to the Spirit of the Age ? (pp. 50, Bosworth) is 
the title of a thoughtful and creditable essay by Mr. White, in which, 
however, he scarcely succeeds in satisfactorily answering his question 
in the affirmative. 

We welcome very heartily the appearance of a new monthly periodi- 
cal under the title of The Church of the People (O. Bell, London). Three 
numbers have already appeared, at a price exceedingly moderate. A 
▼ery interesting circumstance connected with this publication n that it 
is written land edited by a Committee of gentiemen, resident (we believe) 
in Manchester, whose object is to adapt it to the actual wants of " the 
People " in the manufEicturing districts. And, so far as we can judge, 
they have succeeded hitherto remarkably well. We have seldom in- 
deed observed a more manly and unaffected tone and temper than seems 
to characterize this unpretending magazine : — a great contrast to the 
hhe sentim^it and pati'onizing air which deform some well-meant at- 
tempts to reach and influenoe the same social class. The Church of 
the People — its title is, we think, the least sensible thing about it — has 
a special claim to a favourable notice from ourselves, as it lias taken up 
a good Ecclesiological line, and is especially vigorous in its denuncia- 
tion of the pew-«ystem. 

We hear with pleasure of the formation of a Worcester Diocesan 
Architectural Society, under the patronage of the Diocesan. Lord 
Lyttelton is the President, Mr. £• A. H. Lechmere the Secretary ; and 
Archdeacon Sandford, Canon Wood, the Rev. J. H. Wilding, the Hon. 
F. Lygon, and Messrs. St. Patrick, Uolden, and Walker, form the 
Plrovisional Committee. 

Edembridge School, — Mr. C. Robins, writing from Crockham Par- 
sonage, Edenbiidge, complains of our notice of this building. He first 
impugns our grammar, which we may defend by informing him, that, 
for the sake of convenience, we are in the habit of calling a group of 
school buildings ' a school.* He continues, *' The school is not built of 
rag, nor has it dressings of Caen stone. The style is not nondescript." 
We wish our correspondent had not been content with negations, but 
had enlightened us as to the materials and style of the structure. We 
are glad to hear, in continuation, that the school-offices, of which we 
complained, are but temporary. Finally, Mr. Robins refers us, some- 
what spitefully, to an unfavourable criticism on our magazine in a 
late number of the Guardian. 

We learn with interest that a process for hardening and preserving 
the stones of ancient buildings has been discovered by M. Rochas. 
Experiments have been successfully tried at Notre Dame de Paris 
and^Chartres, and MM. VioUet Le Due and Lassus express themselves 
much pleased with the invention. We are anxious for further details. 
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To the Ediior of the EcclesiologUt. 

Sir, — A few years ago the fine parish church of Cottingham, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, was restored at a considerahle cost under the 
direction of an architect at Hull ; and it cannot he denied that the con- 
dition of the church as restored is in every way an enormous improve- 
ment upon its former state. But it is one thing for an architect to 
conduct these restorations with the main view of his own glorification, 
and another in the careful and reverential spirit of a Christian. Had 
the latter feeling predominated, I cannot hut think that the canopied 
hrass in memory of Nicholas Estoteville, the founder (I believe) of a 
considerable portion of the present edifice, would have met with more 
decent treatment. A former inhabitant of the village, on revisiting 
the church after an absence of some years, thus describes the con- 
dition in which he found the brass. " We found it in pieces lying 
about in the vestry ; many parts of the inscription were wanting ; the 
stone itself had been removed from its original site, cut in two for the 
purpose of making up some other part of the pavement of the chancel, 
and altogether destroyed.'* 

However, the attention of an influential parishioner was drawn to 
the matter, and the fragments of the brass have been placed in com- 
petent hands in order to be properly restored, and then relaid down in 
the church. And the object of this letter is to ask any one under 
whose notice it may fall, whether he chances to have by him a rubbing 
of the brass in its original state, and would lend it ; for without some 
such assistance it is doubtful whether it will be possible to make the 
restoration of the brass a complete one. 

Meanwhile, what have the active "Evangelical" Vicar and the 
churchwardens been about ? 

I remain. Sir, 

Your faithful servant. 

An Old Gamdekiait. 

Several communications have been received which will be noticed in 
our next. 
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BERKELEY CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The parish church of Berkeley is, in most respects, by far the finest 
in its own neighbourhood ; in many it may claim a phice among the 
finest in England. To the character of a great external architectvural 
whole it has indeed no jHretension ; the position of its tower, which is 
entirely detached from the chnrch, and the complete absence of higii 
roofs, precluding any thing like varied and picturesque grouping. In this 
respect it b altogether surpassed by numerous churches of far less pre- 
tension, among others by its own exquisite neighbour at Leonard 
Stanley.^ But in the two points in which its chief strength lies, the 
west- front withoat, and the arcades of the nave within, very few parish 
churches can venture upon a competition with it. In fact in these 
respects it approaches very nearly to the cathedral or abbatial ty|)e. 
The nave alone might be considered quite worthy of forming a portion 
of a small minster, but the rest of the church is for the most part very 
unworthy of being gathered round so splendid a nucleus. 

This nave is of very considerable size, measuring nearly 95 feet in 
length ; did this form the western limb of a cruciform church, with 
central tower, choir, and transepts, it would seem in its natural position, 
and it is clear that such a building would be one of no small extent 
and magnificence. But at present it is brought to a rather lame and 
impotent conclusion in a chancel of no great architectural merit, and 
less than half its own length, measuring only about 43 feet. The nave 
hfts a nortii and south aisle, and a north porch ; the chancel has a 
northern sacristy, and a small private chapel of the Berkeley family on 
the south side. The tower stands to the north of the church, on the 
other side of a large churchyard, llie present one is modem, but it 
represents an elder one, of which it seems to be an imitation. 

The changes which the church has undergone are not very remark- 
able or interesting in themselves, and the building is so completely 

> See Mr. Petit's description, in the Archsological Journal, vi. 44. 
VOL. XV, * L ■ 
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plaistered and whitewashed within and without, as almost to hinder the 
application of the surest test of all, that of the masonry, to the disco- 
very of the exact extent of each. I shall therefore confine myself more 
to the present appearance and architectural character of the building, 
and attempt less in the way of architectural history than I am in the 
habit of doing in monographs of this kind. On another point also I 
shall not enter. From its position close to the principal dwelling-place 
of an ancient and historic family, one too especially famous in past 
ages for their benefactions to ecclesiastical foundations, the church of 
Berkeley might naturally be expected to be rich in monumental antiqui- 
ties. This expectation will not be disappointed, though it is less rich 
than probably would have been the case if it had not been a frequent 
custom with the ancient lords of Berkeley to bury in their own great 
foundation of Bristol Abbey. Still the array of monuments is both ex- 
tensive and curious, and worthy of being treated in a more scientific 
manner than I could pretend to ; they would form a fitting subject for 
a monograph in the hands of Mr. Bloxam, or of some other inquirer, 
who has given special attention to that branch of archaeology. 

The West Front. — In approaching the church from the north side 
no very striking individual object is presented to the visitor, but the 
moment he turns towards the western end the case is widely difFerent. 
The termination of the nave is of the most splendid character ; were 
the design carried out over a whole front it would afford a very formi- 
dable rival to Llandaff, from which it would not very widely differ in 
proportion. But unfortunately,- instead of the finish of western towers, 
the terminations of the aisles are little better than mere botches without 
reference to the general design ; and the gable of the nave itself no 
longer exists. We have only the western window and doorway to 
testify to the magnificence of a conception which was only partially 
carried out. 

These portions are Early English, very pure and good, but, like the 
otlier work of that class in the church, exhibiting no trace of the pecu- 
liar local variety belonging to the west of England and South Wales.^ 
This is the more remarkable, as that variety appears in an ornate and 
fully developed form in the neighbouring church of Slymbridge. But 
the Berkeley Early English, with some peculiarities of its own, does 
not differ essentially from the ordinary form of the style. The use of 
the round arch will surprise no one who is familiar with the churches 
of Northamptonshire ; and in the neighbourhood itself we have con- 
firmed Decorated examples at Slymbridge and Stone : I may add more 
distant ones at Malmsbury and Brecon. The masonry and execution 
is exceedingly good ; indeed the wliole work of this date is of the best 
character. 

The west end of the nave is flanked by two large buttresses, the 
northern one having a staircase somewhat curiously attached ; they do 
not, however, run up into turrets or pinnacles. The southern one has been 
somewhat feebly repaired. The western window is a quintuplet of five 
round-headed lancets trefoiled, with banded shafts and floriated capitals 
to each. They increase in height towards the centre, thus preserving the 
> See History aad Antiquities of S. David's, p. 64. 
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pyramidal outline ; there is also a similar increase in point of width. Below 
is the west door- way, set between two bknk arches ; it is of two orders, 
with its obtusely pointed arch elaborately foliated and resting on detached 
shafts with flowered capitals. The mouldings, though good, are not re- 
markable for depth. This doorway is set in a gable, but unluckily, in 
order not to interfere with the window, it is made very obtuse ; it 
would have been far better, and, indeed, far more in the usual spirit of 
the mediaeval architects, to have boldly carried it up, as far as was 
needful, in front of the quintuplet. The effect is rendered still worse 
by the contrast between its obtuse pitch and the sharper gables over 
the blank arches on each side, which again are not very satisfactory in 
their stilted arches and capitals of unequal height. These blemishes, 
however, though easily discerned by the critical observer, do not se- 
riously detract from the general beauty of the composition. The whole 
spandril between the window and the gabies below is set on a slope. 

I have mentioned that the nave gable has been lowered, and that the 
terminations of the aisles are of later and poorer character. They are, 
at present at least, finished with low-pitched compass roofs, and each 
contains only a three- light window of simple arch tracery foliated. 
That on the north side is shown to be of later date than its fellow by 
the section of its label. 

ne Nave; Interior. — ^We will suppose the visitor to enter the 
church by the great western portal, though access is generally only to 
be obtained by the doorways on the north and south side. He will 
then find himself in a spacious and sumptuous nave, arcades of unusual 
splendour forming a vista crowned at the east end by a lofty chancel 
arch with a stone roodscreen still remaining across it. This ktter fea- 
ture, as well as the east window and most of the other glimpses afforded 
of the choir whose entrance it guards, is at once seen to belong to a 
later age, but the nave itself is of the same beautiful form of Early 
English as its west front. The arches, seven on each side, are of the 
most perfect proportion ; but the space above is less satisfactory. It is 
unusually high, and on the north side, where, strange to say, no clere- 
story windows are pierced, is most unpleasingly bare. Eve a on the south 
side the clerestory windows are hardly sufficieot, either in height or 
width, for the space which they occupy, and the want of a string over 
the arcade is very distinctly felt. But the arcades themselves, the 
twelve clustered pillars and the graceful arches which they support, 
approach very nearly to absolute perfection. Yet their singularities are 
many, and taken severally not altogether pleasing. They are inferior 
in general splendour to that range, probably unparalleled in our paro- 
chial architecture, which adorns the church of S. Mary at Haverford- 
west ; the clustering is less elaborate, the floriation less gorgeous, but 
the Berkeley arcades have the advantage of forming part of a great 
architectural whole, which the single range at Haverfordwest, with its 
superadded clerestory, can hardly be said to do. The section of the 
pier is rather singular ; it is essentially a lozenge, with four shafts at- 
tached to the cardinal points, and four intermediate ones, all filleted ; 
but they are oddly connected, and the subordinate members run up 
into nothing, having no representatives either in the capital or in the 
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mouldings of the arch. The whole i& grouped under a lozeng«-shaped 
abacus with chamfered points — a form usual in the Perpendicular of 
Devon and some parts of Somerset, and occurring also in Early work in 
some Oxfordshire churches. Each principal shaft has its own floriated 
capital, but the north-west respond and one pillar on the south side 
have, instead of floriation, mere round capitals under the lozenge, with 
nail-heads set at great distances from each other. In another capital also 
on the same side the foliage is of quite a different character from the rest, 
and forms more strictly one mass under the lozenge abacus without any 
reference to the members of the cluster. The bases are of the usual 
Early English kind, answering in section to the four principal shafts, 
but set upon a plinth of the same form as the abacus. The height of 
this plinth increases towards the east, at least on the north side ; on 
the south side this is probably the case also, but a modern casing to the 
eastern pillars precludes absolute certainty. 

The arches supported by these beautiful pillars are in point of pro- 
portion most exquisite. The mouldings are very singular ; they must 
of course be studied in a section, but I may mention the curious man- 
ner in which the wave- moulding is introduced. Tlie label terminations 
are for the most part heads, some with head dresses of the time of 
Edward the First, with the square head-dress, the chinstay, &c. One, 
over the non-floriated capital on the south side, has the eurious device 
of a frog knocking two human heads together. A single label runs 
through the whole Early English portion. 

The clerestory, as I before mentioned, is somewhat bare. The win- 
dows on the south side, one over each arch, are very short and broad 
round-headed trefoil lancets, with a deep but not wide internal &play 
and a label over. In the eastern bay there are two under a single 
rear-arch. From their width, and being merely splayed with a flat- 
headed arch, they have internally the effect of square-headed windows 
rather than of lancets. Externally they pres^ent the graceful form of a 
round-headed trefoil under a semicircular label ; perhaps it is no injury 
that they are partly concealed by the compass roof of the aisle, as it 
suggests the idea of longer windows than really exist. But the view 
of this clerestory, as indeed of the greater part of the south side of the 
church, is, from its peculiar position, a privilege exclusively reserved 
for the inmates of the Castle. 

The roof is a low-pitched wooden one of Perpendicular date, a fair 
piece of workmanship, but not requiring any particular notice. The 
corbels however on which it rests demand more attention, as being part 
of the original design of the nave. Their form is that of half a capital 
of the quatrefoil section^ supported by a head. 

West Front internally. — ^The grand quintuplet of the west front as- 
sumes internally the form of one large window, the whole being grouped 
under a bold semicircular arch rising from detached banded shafts. The 
effect is very fine, except that a certain degree of bareness and flatness 
is produced by each individual lancet being necessarily set in a thin 
wall, with a mere chamfer in the jamb. The arrangement is interme- 
diate between that in which each lancet has its distinct rear- arch and 
that in which the pieces of wall between them sink into mere mullions. 
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Tbe doorway below is more cared for than is often the case with even 
western doorways internally,^ its segmental head having a label and a 
moulded jamb, and being flanked by a blank pointed arch on each side, 
answering to those of the exterior, but which a sort of hitch on each 
side converts into an awkward kind of trefoil. 

Comparison tmth Uandaff. — I may perhaps be allowed, in considera- 
don of my familiarity and fondness for both churches, to enter upon a 
comparison between this nave and front and those of Uandaff Cathe- 
dral. The comparison between a cathedral and a merely parochial 
church may at first sight seem unfair ; but Berkeley, as must have 
been perceived, rises considerably above the common parochial standard, 
while Uandaff, as I have endeavoured to illustrate at length in my work 
on that church, is not designed on the complete type of a cathedral. 
In fact, thongh Uandaff does mtdntain a certain superiority, the two 
converge very nearly to a common point ; the portions which I shall 
compare together are not very different in size, and belong to the same 
style of architecture, though Berkeley exhibits it in a more advanced form. 
Both present the pure Lancet style, free alike from Romanesque and 
from Geometrical elements, unless a lingering fondness for the round 
arch, which is found in both, is to be considered, as historically of course 
it is, as an exception to the first half of the renuirk. Both exhibit west 
fronts composed, if we except the mutilated gable window at Uandaff,' 
entirely of lancets ; in both, the interior of the west end has received 
an unusual degree of attention. Both exhibit internal elevations rising 
above the parochial, and yet not quite attaining the full cathedral cha- 
racter ; having noble arcades and a well-developed clerestory, but no 
triforium or vault. On the whole, T hope I am not muled by old asso- 
ciations in supposing that they present a fair and mteresting occasion 
for a critical comparison. 

In comparing the two fronts, it may at first sight appear that setting 
up Berkeley as a rival to Uandaff is indeed a contest between Troilus 
and Achilles. Uandaff has a grand cathedral front with two towers, 
one stfll existing, one which has existed and which we hope may one 
day exist again ; Berkeley has nothing but two almost beggarly ends 
to its aisles. But in the two portions which I wish directly to compare 
there is little difference in point of size and very little in point of en- 
richment. Towers might be added to Berkeley, and their absence from 
Uandaff need not have affected the actual termination of the nave ; had 
Berkeley the high gable which it doubtless once possessed, this part 
alone might very fairly enter upon the comparison. The comparative 
merits of the Berkeley quintnplet and the Uandaff tripletform a fair ques- 
tion of taste ; to my own mind I must confess that the former, spread, 
as it is, gradually over the whole space, is a more pleasing composition 
than the triplet at Uandaff with the narrow arches between its mem- 
bers. In point of finish and detail however Uandaff has greatly the 
advantage. In the lower stage I think that, notwithstanding the fault 
I have already mentioned in the proportion of its gables, the western 
doorway of Berkeley flanked by two blank arches, is, in point of effect, 
more satisfoctory than even that wonderful portal at Uandaff, placed, 
1 See Ardutectme of Uandaff Cathedral, p. 25. 
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as it is, unconnectedlf ia a mere wall of rough masonry. I think then 
that, outside, the merits of the two fronts, so far as they are capable of 
being compared at all, are pretty evenly balanced. It is within, where 
the superior general magnificence of Llandaff could, when the church 
was roofed in, have had but little effect, that Berkeley is thrown alto- 
gether into insignificance. The latter, as I have observed, has indeed 
a greater degree of internal finish bestowed upon its west end than is 
commonly met with even in very considerable churches ; but its single 
broad arch and flat window jambs cannot be for a moment compared 
with the wonderful display of skill which has produced in the internal 
eff^ect of the western triplet at Uandaff the noblest Lancet composition in 
existence. Elsewhere the interior is the mere back of the external 
front ; at Uandaff the arrangement is reversed ; the beautiful exterior 
fa9ade becomes the mere shell of the indescribable perfecticm to be 
beheld within. 

Continuing the comparison along the arcades, it is clear that Llan- 
* daff has by far the more perfect and regular design, but I am by no 
means sure that in some particular portions Berkeley may not quite 
fairly assert its pre-eminence. We miss indeed the regularity of ar- 
rangement, the eye longs for the horizontal string and the vertical roof- 
ahaft, it is denied altogether the presence of a clerestory on one side, and 
on the other has to put up with one vastly inferior to that of its com- 
petitor ; but may not the stately pillars and arches of Berkeley be fairly 
admitted into competition with those of Llandaff or even of cathedrals 
of still greater size and magnificence ? Here, as in the west front, 
Berkeley may fairly claim to enter the lists with churches far above its 
own ecclesiastical rank. 

oiov iv MapaOwvif trvXaOeU ir^evetwVf fvlvev af^wva vpefffitneptav. 

Between the masses of wall at Llandaff with their delicate shafts and 
exquisite capitals attached, and the rich clusters of Berkeley united 
under a single diadem of foliage ; and again, between the distinct forms 
of beauty to be observed in their respective representations of vegetable 
life, we have a question of taste in the strictest sense. Perhaps the 
very defects of Berkeley may have some connexion with its beauties. 
These pillars seem formed for a separate existence, and are less capable 
of being worked into a regular system of bays and stages than the 
plainer kind adopted at Llandaff. I do not feel myself called on to 
judge between the two ; I only ask to be acquitted on the ground of 
audacity in matching a parish church and a cathedral, and that cathe- 
dral one so dear to me on many grounds as the church of Teilo and 
Urban. 

Chancel Arch, SfC. — ^The internal view is crowned towards the east 
by the lofty chancel arch. Tliis is of a piece with the arcades, with 
the details of which those of its responds, capitals, and arch -mouldings 
exactly correspond ; but it differs widely from them in proportion, the 
responds being of an almost extravagant height, while the arch is 
remarkably obtuse. The roodscreen thrown across this arch is one of 
the most remarkable features of the church, its design and material 
being alike unusual. It differs equally from the liirht timber structures 
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usual in parish churches, and from those massiTe pieces of architecture 
which were designed to exclude the laity from the choirs of our cathe- 
dral and abbey churches, but which now practically fulfil the exactly 
contrary function of excluding them from their naves. I am not abso- 
lutely prepared to assert that the use of a screen of this sort is a local- 
ism ; but there are^ remains of one of the same material at Stinchcombe» 
and something of the sort, whether it ever existed or not, would cer- 
tainly form the most appropriate finish at Cam. The screen at Berkeley 
is of stone, but instead of a double mass of wall, it is both single and 
open, its design being in fact that of a huge piece of Perpendicular 
tracery under a four- centred arch, with the spandrils above ornamented 
with the figures usual in the spandrils of doorways, only pierced. It 
consists, as usual, of three compartments, the lateral ones under subar- 
cuations, the central one, which is narrow, under a distinct and more 
acutely pointed arch. One may conceive that in their original state the 
lower pcurt of the side compartments was filled with solid panelling, 
and the central one closed with low doors ; but all this has been 
entirely removed. 

The exact effect which the insertion of this screen has had upon the 
chancel archisnot easy to determine. It cuts through a string on each side, 
which looks as if it would have been naturally continued in a band over 
the respond. Just above it, on the east side, are some appearances which 
look almost as if the original bases had been worked up again as a sort 
of corbel for the respond at the point where it had been cut away. 
Yet this apparent base, which is accompanied by a stopped chamfer, 
appears to be wrought out of one stone with the adjoining part of the 
inserted screen. The usual doorway to the rood-loft exists, though 
blocked, and is approached on the north side by a staircase-turret in the 
north aisle. There are also what appear to be blocked apertures on each 
side : that on the north, is over the door ; that on the south side runs 
up nearly the whole height of the church, and must have some connexion 
with the loft and screen, but its particular object is less easy of ex- 
planation. That on the south side appears, from the arrangement of the 
string, to be contemporary with the chancel arch. 

Aisles of Nave, — Having now treated of the west front, the arcades, 
the chancel arch and screen, I have pretty well exhausted the purely 
architectural claims of Berkeley church to a high rank among our 
ecclesiastical edifices ; the remaining portions, though containing two 
or three valuable details, are of far less beauty and importance, llie 
aisles are chiefly Decorated ; the windows are of the same kind as those 
which terminate them to the west, and throughout, as in the front, a 
slight difference in the tracery, and a more marked one in the label, 
points out the northern range as the later of the two. The southern 
label is the Decorated scroll, the northern has a section verging upon 
Perpendicular. The north aisle has no string beneath the windows, the 
south has a roll. The east window of the north aisle, it may be re- 
marked, is unusually small and yet very high in the wall, so as to be 
out of the way of the contemporary sacristy. Far more valuable is the 

» In leviring the proof, I mast change the tense to " were." " Restoration" has 
jiut eliminated all traces ! 
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beautiful little round window over the south door, which is engraved in 
the Glossary ; the use of round windows is a Gloucestershire localism, as 
may be seen at Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Charlton Kings, and Stone, 
the latter a hamlet of Berkeley. I may fairly add Minchinhampton, 
where the wonderful southern window is practically best described as a 
round window set in a pointed arch.^ The Berkeley window I have 
elsewhere described^ as something intermediate between Geometrical 
and Wheel tracery. The buttresses on the south side are remarkable 
as a tall bold range without set-offs. The roofs are of the same cha- 
racter as that of the nave. 

Besides the round window, the only good things in these aisles are 
the two entrances, especially the southern one. This, which is imme- 
diately under the round window, is a good specimen of late Norman of 
a peculiar kind. It is not so much a round-headed doorway with a 
tympanum as a square>headed one with an arch over it, a heavy roll 
moulding going completely round the rectangular aperture. The 
mouldings i^proximate to Early English^ but the capitals have more of 
the local character than is found in the confirmed work of that style in 
this church. The north entrance is through a large porch, the upper 
part of which appears to be a Perpendicular addition or reconstruction, 
4;hough it is difficult to disentangle the genuine work of this date from 
a modern parapet in imitation of it. But the lower portion, including 
the two doorways, is Decorated ; the inner one is plain, with the wave 
moulding ; the outer, whose arch is of the ogee form, has more mould- 
ings and a slender shaft to the inner order. There is good plain 
quadripartite vaulting of the same date, from corbels with figures. 

Chancel, S(C. — The most important features in the genersi effect of 
the chancel I have already described. Its windows are irregular and 
of various kinds. On the north side is a small lancet and an early 
Decorated three-light , window of simple Arch tracery, clearly plainer 
and earlier than those in t;be aisles. The south side is lighted by two 
three-light Perpendicular windows, the eastern one of the pair being set 
in the jambs of a Decorated one which probably matched that opposite to 
it. The great east window, to which I have referred elsewhere,^ is 
also a large Perpendicular one cf nine lights under a four-centred arch. 
1 now find that the design of the tracery was slightly tampered with 
when the present mulliqns were inserted, as, besides the subarcuations, 
the complementary lights were grouped under an arch, so as to produce 
a main skeleton resembling that of the roodscreen. The east end has 
diagonal buttresses, with small pinnacles on the set offs, and a peculiar 
open pinnacle at the top. The former are common in Somersetshire 
towers, and occur in some in this neighbourhood, as at Cam and 
Wotton-under-Edge. The latter are also found at Dursley. 

lliere are no choir-aisles, but there are adjuncts on each side the 
chancel, a sacristy to the north, a sepulchral chapel to the south. The 
iormer, though much modernized, appears to be of Decorated date, 
retaining a pedimented diagon<d buttress and also a doorway out of the 
choir, with a foliated arph,. and, like the great, western portal, retaining. 

1 EsMy on Wiadov Tcaoerv, p. 239. ' Ibid. p. 236. 

» Ibid. p. 186. 
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in an undent door* a fur apMsimen of oftuuneiilal wroodircrk. This 
Mciiatj originally had a maeh higbe« lean-to than at present. The 
•epukhial chapel is Perpeodioalar, of a shigakr kind, bbdi in its 
tiicery and vaulling« which are not easy to. idescribe 9 its outer wall 
also is not parallel with that of the choir, wliich tends to increase the 
singnlarity of the yanlt. This last rises from clustered shafts with 
round capitals of foliage. There is a large study of bosses, hot gene- 
rally the detail, though ridi, cannot be called elegant. It is approached 
frooa the choir by a door, alongside of which is a squint, but it also 
opens to it by a flat arch, sunnnunting a tomb. It is itself divided into 
two parts by a screen of tracery. Externally this chap^ has a very 
rich parapet adorned with the Tudor flower, not pierced, but employed 
as a sort of panelling. There are the same open pinnaeles as at the 
east end, but of a richer sort, exhibiting, in one case* a figure of a 
man in armonr. The windows externally have c^ee canopies. 

Cmmqpamk, — ^The present tower stands quite detached 60m the 
church, on the other side of tiie churchyard. It is now about a 
century old ; to judge from an old picture in the castle, it must be a 
fair imitation of the general effect of its predecessor, but its position 
would 4Beem to have been altered from the north-east to the north-west 
of the churchyard. Mr. Fosbioke, however,^ says that it occupies the 
same site as its predecessor, and his testimony is probably of more 
weight than that of the avtist; No tower seems at any time to have 
been attached to the ohuich itself. In detail it is a less sue* 
oessfttl imitation of Perpendicular work than the neighbouring tower of 
Dnrsley, which is somewhat older, but it is a massive and venerable 
strnctuTc, and very far from contemptible for the period when it was 
erected- I<ike Duraley, it has the open battbments and torrets, evi-* 
dently copied from those at Gloucester or Thombury. though I hope it 
is strict justice and not an undue partiality for my own in many respects 
very u^y parish church, which makes me pronounce that the Diu^sley 
builder caught infinitely more of the spirit of the original than his 
Berkeley rival 

Font. — ^The chief ecclesiological object, besides the strange appear* 
ances which I .have already mentioned aa connected with the roodloft* 
is the font, which must be older than aoy portion of the church, except 
the south doorway, with which it exactly agrees. It is a square basin 
supported by four shafts surrounding a larger one ; their capitals unite 
in a system of the cushion form, resembling the capitals of the south 
doorway. There are the remains of some Decorated sedilia in the south 
aisle, with foliated pointed arches under a square head ; these are con* 
temporary with the aisle, as is proved by the window above this being 
shortened, and the external string lowered in proportion. 

Architecture History, — I have before steted that Berkeley church is 
one which neither requires nor allows any very daborate architectural 
history. I am not called upon, as at S. David's and LlandaC at Dor-< 
Chester, and Malmsbury, and Leominster, to tread, at whatever dis-^ 
tance, in the steps of Professor Willis. From what I can find in Mr. 
Fosbroke's book, there seem to have been in early times two ecdeaiastical 
^ Hiitory of Berkeley, p. 49. 

VOL. XV. M 
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foundations at Berkeley, both of which met with a premature sappreaaion. 
There was a nunnery, which, according to a legend, was destroyed by 
the machuiations of Earl Godwine ; yet there were nuns belonging tci 
Berkeley as late as 1 1 54. who, if they had been pensioned off. as Mr. 
Fosbroke supposes.^ in the time of the Earl, who died 101 years pre- 
viously, must have been most '* remarkable instances of longevity/*^ 
There was also a sort of Prebendal foundation, the nature of which I 
do not exactly understand, but which seems to have vanished in the 
course of the twelfth century, when a sort of ecclesiastical partition of 
-Poland was enacted upon its endowments, which were divided between 
the monastic establishments of Reading, Leonard Stanley, and Bristol. 
The benefactor of the first was Queen Adeliza, probably about 1 1 40, as 
the grant was confirmed by the Empress Matilda ; Stanley got its por- 
tion from Roger de Berkeley in 1 1 56 ; the last remnant was assigned 
to Bristol by Robert Fitzhardinge^ between 1154 and 1170. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fosbroke, some ruins existed attached to the old campanile, 
which were generally supposed to be vestiges of the *' nunnery chapel,'^ 
but which he himself supposed rather to be those of the " prebendal 
church.'* His idea is that, on the suppression of the Prebendal founda- 
tion. Fitzhardinge commenced the erection of a new parish church on 
a fresh site. I do not know his authority for the assertion, but the 
font and south doorway suit very well with the date. 

My own notion is that the present church is due to a very gradual 
rebuilding of an earlier fabric. If Fitzhardinge really built a church 
from the ground, his arcades could not have survived above a century. 
But very possibly he only made alterations in one of the two previously 
existing churches, either of the nunnery or the college ; and portions 
of the Saxon fabric may have survived till the erection of the present 
west front and arcades. Any how I imagine that the reconstruction 
to which they were owing did not extend to the external walls of the 
aisles, as if they had been recast in the same magnificent form as the 
nave, one can hardly fancy that tliey would bo soon have given way to 
the much poorer aisles now existing. I conceive that a Romanesque 
church, built or repaired by Robert Fitzhardinge, was gradually re- 
constructed, without ever being completely demolished, till the present 
south doorway alone remained. The arcades, with the west window and 
doorway, date from the reign of Edward I. and the time of Thomas Lord 
Berkeley, who played a rather conspicuous part in the reign of that 
prince and his father. Something was now done to the choir, as is 
shown by the single lancet window, whose label shows it to be contem- 
porary with the Early English work of the nave. But the principal 

1 P. 7. 

' I owe thifl phrase to the present owner of Berkeley Castle, who has thought 
good to erect a tombstone in the neighbouring church of Cam, with the following 
inscription : — 

" In memory of Joseph White, of this Parish, Thatcher, who died the 12th June, 
1837, aged 103 years. This stone is erected by the Right Honourable Lord Se- 
grave, to perpetuate so remarkable an instance of longevity. " 

Poor Joseph White I As a man and a citizen, he might apparently have been 
forgotten by posterity ; as an " instance of longevity," a sort of article of vertu, 
ha attracts the notice even of " the Right Honourable Lord Segrave.*' 
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recoostniction of this portion mast have happened a little later, be- 
tween the renovation of the nave and that of its aisles. This is shown 
by the character of the windows* And as these are so much higher 
than the lancet, which seems adapted for much lower walls, we may 
fairly infer that the walls of the choir were raised at this time. In a 
little more advanced style the south aisle was rebuilt, and the northern 
followed later in the fourteenth century. These reconstructions we 
may fairly connect with the foundation of S. Mary's Chantry, temp. 
Edward III., by Thomas Lord Berkeley, the lord whose name figures 
in connection with the death of Edward II. and whose long possession 
gives ample time for the change of style manifested in the two portions. 
Mr. Foebroke does not give the date of the foundation, but Lord 
Thomas died in 1360. He must, however, have founded the chantry, 
or at least erected its appurtenances, long before. His burial in the 
south aisle, where his tomb still remains, points to its eastern termina- 
tion as the chantry of his foundation. Now the sedilia here seem to 
imply a clerical body attached to this altar, and they are contemporary 
with the wall of the aisle, which must have been erected at quite an 
esrly period of the life of Lord Thomas. He probably continued his 
benefaction to the north aisle at a later period, and here we may fairly 
^T the site of another chantry founded by his widow Katharine in 1384. 
which appears to have involved no further architectural changes. The 
chapel south of the choir is attributed to Lord James in 1450. I should 
have attributed both this and the other Perpendicular alterations to a 
considerably later date. Except the chapel, they only amount to 
alterations, the general reconstruction having been completed during 
the fourteenth century. 

Edward A. Fbbbman, 



THE IRVINGITE DEVELOPEMENT. 

Maintaining as we do distinctive ecclesiastical principles, for which, in 
truth, the EctUsiologist exists, we have often to act or else to forbear in 
cases where a mere artistic feeling would lead us to adopt a different 
course. We have never more strongly felt this obligation, never been 
more assured of the necessity of adhering to our convictions than in 
approaching a building which is very naturally exciting in no small 
degree the curiosity of many inhabitants of London. It bears the 
similitude of a mediaeval church of cathedral-like dimensions and plui, 
while the richness of detail is commensurate with its size, and so 
far, therefore, as the architect Mr. R. Brandon is concerned, we feel 
that the construction demands the most minute examination. 

But here a higher rule of action steps in, and we have to consider 
the purpose for which this striking pile has been upraised. We have 
to recollect that it is the symbol and offspring of a new phase of dissent, 
the more seductive because mimetic of and parallel with the Christian 
Church in its ecclesiastical aspect, the conventicle of a modern and 
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extravtigant sect, Vhich small fts it is daveii to assume and sueoeeds iti 
berng officially termed^ ''the Cathdlic Apostolic Church." We cannot 
enter into the description of an Irvingite place of worship, as if it were 
that which it professes to be/ and nothing less than this would be an 
adequate notice of the architectural features of such a bnilding ; only 
in order to comprehend what we a#e about to say, our readers must 
picture to themselves a cruciform structure, imitative of a Yorkshke 
abbey, comprising a still unfinished nave of five bays, with areade, tri- 
f6rium. and elerestoty of rich First- Pointed, timber roofe of the Third 
style; transepts with the pretmration for a lofty tower and spire, choir 
of three bays elaborately groined in stone, and side chapels east of 
eiach transept, northern aisle to the choir, and eastern *'chnper' 
stretching behind the " altar*': the Whole, in its yet incomplete length, 
* measuring some 180 feet, with a commensurate height. 

This complex edifice is of course filled with the paraphernalia of 
the worship of those to whom it belongs ; these are, however* mostly 
of a temporary character, being the fittings of lOie old meeting house, 
in Newman S^et, which they had somewhat nnexpectedly to vacate. 
The nave is filled with open sittings and contains the pulpit, llie 
return stalls in the lantern jui^t Westward of the first choir-step are 
allotted to the deacons. Eastwards -the choir extends, rising with 
three levels, of which the lowest is allotted to the performance of the 
leas important services, and contains the various letterfie which Irringite 
ritualism demands. The second contains the stalls of the elders, and 
eastward the seat of the "angel," answering to, and assumed to be, a 
bishop's throne, opposite to which im the south the credence is 
placed. Upon the highest rise is the "altar," standing on a foot«- 
pade, of a solid form, riehly carved in alabaster, and heightened with 
gilding and colour. Tliis feature is manifestly too low (and we also 
think too small) for the main struGtnre,butit is we hear to be raised 
on two steps. The close reredos of stained wood is temporary, and is 
to be replaced by an open one carved in alabaster. On either side of 
the highest level are six stalls, brought from Newman Street, devoted 
to the " apostles," whenever any of them worship at Gordon Square. 
We must observe that in this " Catholic Apostolic Church," the dis- 
connection of the " apostolic" order from any local cure is enforced. 
Consequently while the "Angel" fills the cathedra, the apostles are 
placed in a position of higher dignity, but not of active participation 
in the services. On the "altar" rests the tabernacle — for the Irvingites' 
reserve ; no other furniture is permitted on it, and so the two lights 
iLesume the form of standards, one on each side. On the floor of this 
level is placed a faldstool, at \vhi(^h the angel oflfers " Intercessions," 
during which incense is burned at his right hand in a standing censer. 
A corona of veven lights, to which of course symbolic meanings are 
attached, is also suspended and lighted, as we understand, in the course 
of the "liturgy," besides which a lamp is constantly kept burning upon 
the tabernacle. The eastern chapel, otherwise called the "Apostles' " 
or the " English Chapel,*' to which by€he way tiiere is no direct access 

' Vide Mr. Horace Mann's Report, and the use made of it in a recently published 
pamphlet by some member of the sect. 
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Arom ^e nmin building, but only through a short paasafe tbroiigh (he 
adjacent bniidings, is architecturally a tertnam quid between a lady 
chapel and a chapter-house. Its position behind the reredos, patent to 
the churchy and its. oblong shape* give it resemblance to the former* 
its non-accessibility except through the dependent buildings* and ita 
destined use lead us to regard it as equiyalent to the chapter house of 
a collegiate church. It is surrounded by arcaded stalls of stone, with 
marble shafts, and at the east end is a dais prepared for an altar. Its 
east window is a triplet filled with painted glass by Oibbs» of no par- 
ticular style and little merit. The two-light side windows of the 
chapel* by Ward, contain small full-length figures on a dicier ground, 
and are of superior execution though liable to criticism ; they represent 
Bn^iah worthies, among whom, together with Saxon saints, we .find> 
Anselm. Grostto, Hooker, and Jeremy IViylor. The only other painted 
glass in the building ia some pattern glass of an infericHr character, 
in the midn east window, a triplet over the eastern arch behind the 
ahar. The roof of the eastern chapel, like that of the nave, is of wood' 
imitative of the fifteenth century. The carving of the foliage in the 
stone-work is v«ry rich. The destined use of this chapel is that of the 
place of solemn assembly for the apostles, the alter in it being of course 
reserved for the rites widi which they commence their proceedings. 
A pretty cloister, several sacristies, and a pile of building destined as a 
residence for sach ministers belonging to the establishment as choose ta. 
occupy it, complete the existing mass of buildings. A large unoo* 
cupied space however still stands at the west end, upon which it is we 
hear, tiie intention at some fttture day to erect a circular *' Galilee*' 
for preaching, having the architectural relation to the general building, 
wh^h the nave of the Tediple chuieh bears to its choir. We had 
almoat omitted to say that the save is fringed on the north side by 
little rooms for the Elders — confessionals in foct, though their owners 
do not admit the name. 

Mr. Brandon we hear obtained the construction of the edifice by 
competition, having gained the prise over five other candidatea. His 
view seems mainly to have been the very natiual one of showing his 
capacity to erect a mediaeval cathedral without any peculiar penchant 
for Irvingism. How fiiar the rites henceforward of the body in question 
may have been, or may stiU be modified by the carte blanche th^ seem 
to have given him, is of course a question puariing to those who do not 
possess the key to their special inspiiatious. 

The existence of so vast and cosdy a building intended for the wor* 
ship of a sect so new and so extravagant as the Irvingites is undoubtedly 
a phenomenon, which it behoves us to face as it is, without the stupid 
assttmptioii eitiier of extravagant contempt or of more extravagant ap-^ 
prehension. To many timid, dr imaginative, minds, Irvingism may 
appear in the light of a something mysterious and terrible. Others 
will refuse to take common precautionB against its difi^sion from that 
spirit of cartf^less contempt which would fain assume that nothing which 
is in itself illogical can be in practice dangerous. We refuse to admit 
that there is anything in its actual pretensions which cannot be accounted 
for by very obvious rules of human conduct. At the same time we do 
not shrink from saying that in proportion as Irvingism has affinities with 
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the ordinary eprings of action, and in so far ae it is thereby plausible 
and attractive, it necessarily must be a subject of just precaution to 
those who refuse to be beguiled by its delusions. 

The history of Irvingism is its own best antidote. Its earliest move* 
ments occurred full twenty-five years since, when an irregular but 
great excitement was already pervading aerious society, although the 
distinct revival of Church principles was yet to oome. In thaae 
days any religious movement intended to awaken popular attention 
could not fail to be purely Protestant in its character. Accordingly 
those enthusiasts who (after a period of millenarian excitement shared 
in by persons who went no further with the movement) had worked 
themselves and others into the belief of a special revelation, had no 
other form to cast their hallucinations into liian the roaring convul- 
sions of the " unknown tongues," startling the cold proprieties of Scot* 
tish Presbyterian worship, ^s time went on, the Church Revival took 
shape, and the apostles and prophets of the new revelation, men not 
devoid of a certain penetration in spite of their presumptuous delusions, 
followed in the wake of the principles which were coming out into life 
and prominence, without a notion of abandoning their own supernatural 
assumptions. The result is that they have constructed ftpseudo " Ca- 
tholic Apostolic Church*' on the foundation of themselves, beside and 
in imitation of the ancient Church of Cbsist. Starting as they did in 
such magnificent contempt of all constraint they had of course the field 
quite open before them. Difficulties insurmountable to other men had 
been overleapt by their first stupendous assumption. To pick and to 
choose from the labours of other men was all the trouble they had to 
take, and accordingly they have elaborated a very seductive system* 
full of specific good points in the detail of discipline, worship, and so 
forth. How could they do otherwise ? The Church revival has of 
course been fruitful of discussion, elucidation, proposals ; not a Church 
periodical, nor a Church controversial treatise, has by t^e nature of things 
appeared without some suggestion or other towards the future reform 
either of our own or of the Universal Church. With us who recognise 
authority divine and human, these suggestions of course have for the 
most part remained on paper, subject to the future consideration of 
some Iswful assembly. With the *' Catholic Apostolic Church" worship- 
ping in Newman Street, whose only restraint, canonical or civil, is the 
Toleration Act, these labours of ours were food for immediate display of 
their alleged regeneration of general Christendom. Dexterously using 
their advantages, and aided by the lapse of time, they have now attaint 
that position in which the young, the susceptible, and the illogical may 
easily cling to the pomps and vanities of Gordon Square without a 
thought as to the monstrous fsnaticism of now nearly a quarter of a 
century back, from which these plausible emanations rose. Irvingism 
is now fairly embarked as a privateering enterprise, whose function is 
to cruise between England and Home, and pick up waifs and strays 
from both. Without the least desire — far otherwise — ^to be alarmists, 
we feel it a duty to point out certain considerations which lead us to 
anticipate that this attempt may be more successful than mere reason 
could suppose possible. 

It is idle to sham ignorance of the fact that with the realities of the 
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Church reTival there has come to the suriace an amount of vanity, self- 
seeking, and mere sestheticism. These necessaiy concomitants of any 
great movement have hitherto had the tendency to determine Rome- 
ward ; and to those who use their senses, they plainly stamp no small 
proportion of the secessions which have taken place. Still the plnnge 
into Rome is always one requiring an amount of sacrifice in its con- 
comitants. The fact that the Church of Rome is a foreign Church, gloried 
in hy Romanists themselves, embodied in the language of Roman 
services, indescribably working in the minds of all Englishmen within 
reason or beyond it, very powerfully tends to make secession to Rome a 
step involving something more than the change from one equal social 
position to another. Now all this Irvingism sedves over most adroitly, 
"Secession made easy,'* might be assumed as its motto — ^not easy to the 
men of sense and logic, but easy in all those secondary attributes 
which influence the mass. So easy are its requirements that, as 
it is well known, it does not even require Its votaries to renounce 
the oommunioQ of the English Churcb, when that of the conventicle is 
unprocurable. In short, the Irvingite needs not, if he or she do not 
wish it, so much as betray the sect to which he belongs, except by 
taking part in a worship, where you yourself must be present to ascer- 
tain the fact. We have heard a remarkable instance, where a lady 
living in intimate friendship and supposed religious sympathy with an* 
other lady, ctiscovered after fifteen years' friendship that her companion 
was an Irvingite. There are clergymen of the Church of England, 
really belonging to the sect, and justifying their double attitude from 
the idleged validity (though incompleteness) of English Orders. They 
pretend to be Churchmen, to bring the Church to Irvingism. And as 
for the advantages created by personal imagination, what are those of 
Roman communion compared with belonging to a body where you can 
believe yourself in direct communication with J;he twelve Apostles ? — 
where, if you are a man, you may be called to the highest office in the 
Church without being required or expected to forego the status, the 
business, or the appellation of a lay English gentleman, — an evange- 
list, or angel, or apostle in Gordon Square ; a merchant, or lawyer, 
or senator elsewhere to the entire world, — where, if you are a woman, 
yon are at once drawn into the vortex of that excitement which such 
conditions of worship must create. 

The very fact of the services of the Irvingites being in English must 
have its weight. So must that of their incorporating so much out of our 
own Prayer Book. The position into which Londola seems raised of a 
species of new Rome, with Gordon Square as the site of the novel Lateran , 
will have its influence with some. Those features of Roman services 
and the Roman Church which Anglicans are justly shocked at being 
eliminated, the graver evils created instead may be overlooked by 
casual attendants at the Irvingite solemnities. 

What further changes may befall a system which has already so 
completely shifted from its first position, it would of course be impos- 
sible to predict, while the very fact of its having already so much shifted, 
is the best guarantee that its standing ground is not yet adjusted. This 
very unfixedness of principle renders |rvingisqi the more dangerous. 
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(bt it wiU of ocnine contioue to change,- tUl its leaden discover some line 
which proves itself to he a success* whose indications they will then 
pursue. We have a suspicion that it is not unlikely in time to elect f^r 
the substantive realities of esthetic worship rather than the vague dreams 
of Apostolic power. It cannot of course deny its hierarchy. But it may 
explain and interpret until the special and miraculous mission of its 
founders is modified (at least to s& but the fanatic few) into something 
in reality not more substantial than the sort of canonization with which 
leaders of movements, such as Luther, and Knos, and Wesley* have been 
invested by their followers. It will then be capable oi occupying an 
attitude, of the possibility of which we are sorry to see various indica^ 
tions in the world around us— the attitude of ritualistic dissent, in which 
the rite is supposed to sanctify the minister, it^stead of the minister 
giving its vididity to the rite. Sacramental religion at this price 
would not be a hard yoke, and may become a principal antagonist vrith 
which the Church of England will have henceforward to grapple. 
Crystal palaces* &o., will raise the public eye far above Bethesda and 
Ebenezer i and the presumptuous aspirants who in 1795 would have 
been howling from their pulpits in a rusty black coat, may in 1855 be 
simulating the Eucharist of the Universal Church in a velvet chasuble. 
In either case the gratification of the self-will, which is the essence of 
dissent, will be complete, only the outward habiliment of th€ eineteenth 
century will be less repulsive to an educated taste. Such a develope- 
ment will not be without precedent. The outward aspect of German 
Lutheranism has embodied the main features of it, and we know in what 
this has resulted. The " EvangeHcal" State Church of the King of 
Prussia, with its pompous ceremonial, involves the same idea, llie 
Orundtvig party in Denmark does not appear to have advanced mnck 
further. Chevalier Bunsen's ** Churdi of the future/' tricked out 
with his ritualistic and artistic prepossessions, trav^ over the same 
ground much further than those who contemplate that learned diplo- 
matist on the side of his doctrinal shortcomings, may at first sight 
acknowledge. In a word, the increased education of the day having 
at once developed man's natural yearnings for the beautiful and the 
solemn in worship, and opened to them the stores of Christian arcfaseo* 
logy to pick and choose materials from, it is to be expected that dissent 
will, in some of its branches, endeavour to place itself in the attitude of 
these newly elicited feelings, just as the dissent of a century back took 
its stand at the abased level of the then popular will, llie perception of 
the beautiful was dead, so dissent discarded ceremonial grandeur. 
The knowledge of religious antiquity was lost ; and ao dissent forswore 
eclectic adaptation. Wesleyanism, Independentism, and other sects 
have the stamp of the eighteenth century too deeply engraved on them 
to march with the times. Irvingism may step in, and strive, at least 
in large towns, to improve the opportunity. Its suocess or its £ulure 
must greatly depend upon the honesty with which the Churdi grapples 
with the novel delusion. If we permit ourselves to be led away by the 
outward splendour and skin-deep conformities of the subtle antagonist, 
we shall become accomplices in all the mischief which it plans against 
the genuine Catholic Apostolic Church. . 
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MOVEABLE BENCHES OR CHAIRS? 

Mt Dxab Editor, 

Allow me to renew a subject wbich has for Bome time Iain dormant 
in your columns, I mean the question of how the naves of our churches 
ought to be seated. Pews being now defunct, our choice rests between 
open fixed benches, open moveable benches, and chairs, 'llie first of 
these expedients meets. I believe, with no genuine support in onr com- 
mittee, though the circumstances of the times compel us to tolerate its 
existence in new churches and restorations, from its incomparable supe- 
riority over pews. Our private feelings are divided between moveable 
benches and chairs, and we leave the Society's preference open, for 
the wise reason that we find it impossible to c^ose it. I propose 
to offer yon some considerations which have determined my individual 
preference for moveable benches. 

The requisites which the most perfect system of iseating a church 
should fulfil may, I suppose, be approximately stated as these : 

1 . Conformity of design with that of the structure. 

2. Non-obtrusiveness with respect to the coup d'oeil of the 
interior. ' 

3. Accommodation — sufficiently comfortable without luxury — of 
the worshippers. 

4. Economy of space, so as (a) to provide for the largest number 
of worshijipers in a given area with due regard to the means of kneel- 
ing, and of decent sitting ; and {b) thus to leave as much unoccupied 
space as possible in the nave, from the excess of its area above the 
number of worshippers required to be accommodated. 

5. Facility of removal when a more, or an entirely, open area 
should be required for any special occasion. 

Let us compare moveable benches with chairs in all these particulars, 
without, however, binding ourselves to follow strictly the order in which 
I have enumerated them, and I feel convinced that I shall be able under 
every one of the heads to make good the superiority of the system 
which I endeavour to advocate. 

The preference for chairs among those in whose ecclesiological views 
I otherwise partake, seems to arise from a mistaken application of an 
ondoubted truth. They Admire, and very rightly, the religious and 
artistic effect of an open nave — they perceive that pews ruin this effect 
—and that fixed benches, despite their " Perpendicular** origin, go very 
iu towards destroying it ; and they tlierefore jump to the conclusion 
that it is best attained by the method of seating the furthest removed 
from pews and fixed seats, viz. placing each worshipper on his own in- 
dividual moveable sdla. In this I think them in error from their not per- 
ceiring that this individualising of seats creates evils of an opposite 
description, but about as destructive of openness of effect, as the fixed 
seats of the fifteenth century. So then, as the idea of not providing 
■eats for our worshippers is a mere Utopian dream, we are driven to 
find the least objectionable mean ; and that mean i assert to be the 
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incorporation of each row of wonhippen upon ita reapectiTe bench, 
that bench being of a light and moveable description, and designed 
in character with the church in which it is to be placed. 

Seat your worshippers each on his own chair, and either you must 
crowd them to the detriment both of the decorum of worship and of 
their own due comfort, or else you must fritter away ground-area to 
the loss of those advantages which I have just recapitulated under the 
fourth head. It is I should conceive almost a postulate that a bench o(f 
a certain length will hold more sitters than a range of chairs of the 
same measure. Make your chairs however square, pack them however 
close — you cannot fit them (without impropriety) 90 as to hold more 
than one sitter per chair. These chairs, if of one size, must of course 
be made so as to contain without inconvenience the average of /a<, and 
not of Mm, sitters. Accordingly every chair which a thin sitter oocn^ 
pies represents in its breadth so much lost space, perhaps in four 
sitters equal to an entire sitting. Assume then that the fkt and the thin 
are equaliy balanced, and we should find that while each set of chairs 
crammed ever so closely together can only hold eight persons, a bench 
of the length of that set, would, without inconvenience of any sort, pro- 
vide for nine. 

, fiut is it possible to secure that the chairs shall be crammed quite 
close together ? Is it even desirable that they should be so ? I appeal 
to your, own instinctive feeling, and that of every other of your readers, 
to Kay if there is not involved a sentiment of obtrusiveness, almost of 
Indelicacy, which makes one dislike a stranger sitting in a chair in actual 
contact with one*s own, which in no way exists, against an equ^y 
personal proximity to a sitter on the same bench. The reason oif this 
is obvious — the idea of a chair is isotation — the idea of ft bench com- 
munity — and therefore to make a row of chairs fulfil the duty of mere 
community shocks the innate ideas of the propriety of things, and is 
accordingly offensive. 

Attempt it therefore as you may, you will never succeed in getting 
your sextons to stick the chairs so as quite to touch. Their instinct will 
prompt them to the conviction that they would then run counter to the 
purpose for which chairs were invented, and if they did so you would 
find the worshippers themselves soon wriggling their respective seats 
apart to the destruction of all straight lines, either of gangway or of 
seating. For the proof of this you have only to enter any foreigB 
church, and contemplate the attitudes the chairs have assumed by the 
end of service. Your only expedient would be to lash the chairs 
together, which to my mind would be simply adopting a very found- 
alxiut and clumsy method of making so many benches. 

I have I think established that, in point of latitudimal aocommodfttioo 
from north to south, chairs are plainly inferior to open benches, 
tending as they do in proportion to the number of worshippers to occupy 
more area than benches demand, and therefore, as a corollary, to 
diminish that amount of quite free space on which so much of the 
architectural effect of every nave depends. I now proceed to show that 
they are equally wasteful of the longitudinal accommodation, from west 
to east, requisite for kneeling. 
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Here my case is comparathrely easy, for it is being establifthed to my ' 
haod by the new and growing use in foreign churches. There was (I 
remember) a time, when we dreamed of spinning chairs round at the dtf- 
ferent portions of the service, now to sit on them, and then to kneel at^ 
them as occasion demanded, and I recollect an engraving of some 
frigiitf ul contrivance of a seat turning on a hinge, with which we were 
not afraid to decorate one of our earliest tracts. In the mean while 
chair-turning from its manifest inoommodiousness and indecency, the 
noiae and ccmfosion which it inevitably creates at the mo^t solemn por* 
tioaa of the service, is going out upon the continent, and the expedient 
gaining use is to assign to each worshipper two chairs— a high one on 
which he sits looking eastward, and a low one placed before him with 
the back turned the reverse way, at which he has to kneel. Thus Um» 
ptmUuaify the chair system occupies half as much space again as the 
bench arrangement, in which the back of each bench becomes the kneel- 
ing ]^ace of the bench behind it. Thb you will at once perceive when 
you consider that with benches you hare only the alternation of bench, 
and open area for sitters and kneelers, while with chairs you have this 
series constantly repeated— 1. sitting chair, 2. open space, 3. kneel- 
ing chair. In reply it may be urged that this is the fiiult of the fashion 
of the choirs, and that they might be so managed that the back of each 
shoald be the kneeling place to the worshipper just behind. This 
suggestion, however, quite overlooks the important consideration that 
ehaira are very easily shaken, shifted, and displaced, even with the best 
intentions of the most quiet worshipper, and that to give your neigh« 
boor immediately behind you the power of so meddling with your chair, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, is nothing short of securing indecency of 
public worship. 

I have, 1 flatter myself, made otft my case for moveable benches as? 
against chairs as far as rejects the thurd and fourth desiderata of 
church seating. 1 return to the two first— conformity of design an^ 
■on-obtrusiveness — ^in both which respects the advantage appears to 
me plainly to lie with the benches. 

You must not forget that we are dealing with chairs as a mass — ^not 
singly. A single chair, however light may be its design, can carry 
character, which will be felt as it stands more or less by itself in a 
room. But mass a body of chairs together, and not only do you not 
grasp this character, but the very points which give the single chair its 
beaaty, are deformities in a block of chairs crowded together. A beauti- 
ful chair is a thing made to be seen all round, examined in the back and 
in the legs, lifted, if light, or perhaps rolled. It has accordingly its 
own rotundit. Reduce your chairs to the function of benches, and 
their rotyndits becomes a positive nuisance. Design your chairs so 
as to be quite destitute of rotundits, and then group them together, 
and you will succeed in producing the inferior effect of bad substitutes 
for benches. There are, I suppose, few lighter and more porteble, yet 
prettier single seate in the world, than the metal curule chair of Dagobert, 
now in the Louvre, of which you gave, some years since, an engrav- 
ing and description, by P^re Martin. Yet nothing could be conceived 
more wiry, and wretched, and ugly, than a few hundred dittoes of this 
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curule chair, ranged in raws in the nave of a church, where alf 
the points which give it its heauty — the decorations, naroely» of the 
** X" — would be either lost, or if seen, only confuse by their endless 
repetition. 

Benches, on the contrary, are made to be seen and admired in the 
mass ; they are designed to stand in proper line, and their decoration is 
confined to the bench ends which ^e gangways ; and if their shape i» 
felicitous the more of them there are the more advantageously do they 
appear. Neither do they give you the idea of a erowd as chairs do, 
when the eye catches and clings to the unit, and the notion is — 
"What a number of chairs to be collected together I'* Some such 
form of thought is the inevitable result of chairing a church, however 
flimsy each chair may be in its construction ; and the whole effect is 
that of blocking up the nav^ as completely as could result from any 
mass of fixed sittings, however heavy they may be. 

I need not dwell long*on the fifth head — ^facility of removal — ^it is 
self-evident that while two men can remove at one effort any bench if 
not heavy in its material, they must be occupied for a longer time in 
clearing away the number of chairs that would represent that bench. 
Neither need I appeal to any one who has been in a foreign church as 
to the peculiarly untidy effect of chairs stacked up in a comer. 

Under all the five heads then with which I started I have given rea- 
sons, which are at all events satisfactory to myself, for the preference 
of open moveable benches over chairs as the furniture of our naves. I 
bespeak your attention a little longer to jreview synoptically the position 
in which we stand. Benches, I assert, accommodate under forms the 
most consonant with the spirit of pointed architecture, the largest 
number of worshippers on the smallest area. As the result, they leave 
quite free and open that surplus area of the churches which the chairs 
from their non- economy of space perforce invade. Take the case of 
a new English church of really not a large square area — S. Mary 
Magdalene, Munster Square — ^in which we see the open bench system 
' under its most favourable aspect. The portion of the nave and aisles 
requisite for worshippers is ranged in an orderly way with benches 
peculiarly light and commodious in their design, and admirably fitted 
to the building which they occupy. These benches stop at a proper 
distance from the chancel and leave a quite free area, which grows as 
it were, out of the central gangway, and corresponds with the space at 
the west end left free of sittings. The result is, that with that and 
the openness of the seats themselves, the endre church presents a re- 
markable aspect of non-confinement It is hardly too nftich to say 
that no seated church in the world can more completely wear the 
look of perfect openness than S. Mary Magdalene's, Now then 
enter some foreign church of infinitely larger dimension — Notre Dame 
de Paris, for example, or (not to quote a cathedral) S. Germain I'Auxer- 
rois, and you meet with a straggling irregular mass of chairs for 
sitting and chairs for kneeling, crowding up Ull they actually touch the 
choir screen. With the person who can assert that this latter arrange- 
ment gives him a greater feeling of non- confinement than the one existing 
at S. Mary Magdalene, 1 own myself incompetent to hold an argument. 
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But not only does the bench arrangement give a greater feeling of 
non- confinement throughout the church, but it increases the value of 
the absolutely free area when that is required for any special occasion. 
I had lately the opportunity of testing this when attending a funeral, at 
which the bier was placed in a space cleared to the west of the chancel 
screen of a church destitute of aisles. The entire effect was that of 
great space, and this effect was manifestly increased by the open area 
in question having its definite western boundary in the last bench suf- 
fered te remain, as the screen formed that to the east. 

Why then, you may ask, have chairs become the rule abroad if 
benches are manifestly so much more appropriate ? The obvious reason 
is, that with the different system of worship abroad, accommodation is 
really of no consequence. £ach mass has its own congregation, and so 
the loss of space is not felt except in the way of that reduetio ad ab^ 
sanftcm, which, in order to make any accommodation at all, crowds the 
chairs up to the very screen. Indeed, we may say, that low masses 
created chairs. The only conceivable way in which sitting accommo- 
dation (granting for argument its necessity in that instance,) could be 
permitted for those who attend the low mass in chapels radiating round 
the apse of a foreign church is by chairs placed in the aisle. The same 
may be said of the attendants at a mass in any nave side- chapel, not 
large enough to hold congregations, for then it is impossible to place one- 
self due west of the celebrant : consequently a seat which can be shifted 
at an angle becomes a necessity ; and hence, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, chairs crept in. Habit — and I fear the facility of making mer- 
chandise of them — extended the custom to 'seating the nave for the 
worshippers at the high altar, due west of which they could and do 
place themselves, and should therefore have been provided with benches. 

But although I argue so strongly against chairs as a. rule in our com- 
munion, I am not insensible that there may be some cases where they, 
and they alone are admissible. It is precisely, because as a rule, they will 
inevitably prove a failure, that they may as an exception, now and then, be 
very useful. There may be, and there are, numerous instances in which 
in this or that church it is desirable in one odd comer or other to pro- 
vide supplementary accommodation, which is only procurable by chairs. 

In proportion then, as you wisely reject them for the body of your 
church, you may safely have recourse to them in such exceptional cases, 
the criterion of which must be your* own good sense, and the special 
circumstances involved. 

I have, I fear, run out at an inordinate length on a subject about 
which I have long thought—- 

" si quid novisti rectins istis 
Candidas imperti, si non his utere mecam." 

I trust, that any of our fellow labourers in the EccUsiologUt who 
hold an opposite view will communicate it as freely as I have done mine. 
The subject is one of practical moment, and the more fully therefore 
and freely we discuss it the better it will be for ecclesiology. 

I am, your's sincerely, 

A COMMITTBBMAN. 
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CHURCH MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 

3Wo Papers on Charoh Musk, read be/ore the Liverpool Bceieeiasiicai 
Mueie Society. By the Rbv. Auoustub Campbbll, A.M/, Rector of 
liverpooL Deighton and Laughton, lArearpook, 1854. 

At the outset these Papers do not pretend to do more than embody 
" what has been written on the subject*' of Church Mosic, by " men 
more learned than" the members of the LtTerpool Society clakn to be. 
We accordingly meet with little in them that is noTel or original* and 
yet the result is both remarkable and encouraging. 

At an interval of scarce three, years frotan the day when Church 
Music was branded as idol-service, under shelter of the text* " It is not 
the voice of them that ehout for mastery, neither of them that cry for 
being overcome ; but the voice of them that sing do I hear," the catena 
of authorities cited in its defence cannot but afford amusement to 
many. In the forefront of course (for there isno ecdestastical subject on 
which he does not either achieve greatness, or have it thrust upon htm,) 
stands Dr. Cumming, with his Lecture on Music in its relation to 
region; and supporters are found for him in Keble, Bp. Horae, S. Chry- 
sostom, Baxter, (we quote seriatim,) Henry Martyn, G. Herbert, Latrobe. 
Luther, &c. Latrobe's testimony is very striking. He attributes what 
would be called his "conversion" to the hearing of an anthem in Passion 
Week. Luther's words too deserve mention: ''Next to Theology, 
I am not ashamed to confess there is no art or science to be compared 
to Music." 

From writers in behalf of Music in general, and especially of Sacred 
Music, we pass to its Biblical authority as an integral portion of acta 
of worship. And here we feel that there is ground for much congra- 
tulation in the wide-spreading reception of the truths expressed in the 
following passage on the Dedication of Solomon's Temple. Mr.- 
Campbell says — 

** Nor need we wonder that He whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain should have accepted the offering by a visible mark of His pleasure, and 
have comlescended to show respect to places decorated for His peculiar' 
honour, and solemn services enriched with the first fruits of man's wealth aod 
skill. Such condescension on His part is as consistent with His grace and 
mercy acting by means, as it is compassionate to the fallen nature of man. 
A purely spiritual worship may suffice for purely spiritual man : but is in- 
compatible with our ordinary state of being, unless we are prepared to main-^ 
tain that the Holy Spirit acts by internal impulse alone, and not at all 
through outward ordinance.'* — P. 11. 

Still we own to some disappointment at the total omission of one 
most important line of argument in connexion with this portion of the 
papers, — the correspondence of services on earth with the worship of. 
heaven. To try the pleader by his own witnesses : — when the author of 
the Christian Year speaks of "the melodies of the everlasting chime "; 
or Baxter says, *' when we are singing the praise of God in a great 
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assembly, I have the liveliest foretaste of heitven- "; or H. Martyn. 
*' The music of the chant and anthem seemed in my ears as the sounds 
of heaven "; or Herbert, that the time he spent in pnyer and music in 
Salisbury Cathedral " was his heaven on earth*' — ^is all such language 
fJEuudfid and unreal? Does it witness to no truth, — ^no deep, truth? 
Is it simply that men have never emancipated themselves from notions 
of the Pythagorean music of the sky? Was this the case with Milton 
as to those harmonies which " brought all heaven before his eyes'*? In a 
word, are diere no delights such as ** ear hath not heard," save under 
the broadest figure and metaphor ? We are well content to leave such 
questions to religious minds as thoughtful and candid as that of the 
rector of Liverpool. 

The writer proceeds to consider the nature of the music proper for 
public worship, and after laying down the prindple that *' congrega* 
tional singing is the most devotional, and the most sublime," shows 
rightly the need " of a powerfully conoentrated choir*' for obtaining 
tbia result, since even with the aid of an organ. " congregational singi* 
ing is top frequently found a complicated discord." Next as to c^- 
roc/er. On this point there cannot be a doubt that Church Music 
should be. ''solemn, grave, and dignified/' *'rich, but not too compli* 
cated in harmony ; and altogether removed from passion and levity.'* 
The model suggested for the anthem is of course Farrant's " Loan, for 
Thy tender mercies' sake;" for the metrical psalm-tune those of 
Luther ; while the late tribute of the EdMurgh Review to the practical 
value of the Gregorian Tones in congregational chanting is quoted 
with approbation. 

The Second Paper is devoted to tiie consideration of what the rector* 
following a modern writer, calls " the three modes of celebrating the 
services of the Church of England, — ^the parochial, the cathedral, and 
the mixed." We need hardly say that we regard the distinction be« 
tween the cathedral and the parochial mode as utterly fake and illusory* 
Ist. It must be allowed that a drachm of law is worth a pound of 
assertion. One might have thought that the defender of such a posi* 
tion had never beard of the Act of Uniformity, but that we find a quo« 
tation from it. Certainly its scope cannot have been perceived. 
However, the rector in compelled defence of his own inconsistency 
as we shall see, overthrows himself in a passage which ought to be in 
the hands of every rector and vicar in the land : — 

** In snswer to thoie who maintain that any approach to the use of the 
Cathedral Service in parish churches is irregular at least, if not unlawful, 
and that nothing beyond the plain mode of reciting all the parts of theLitur^ 
in a plaip speaking tone of voice, unaccompanied bv music, should be allowed, 
I would say that the late Lord Stowell, one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest ecclesiastical lawyer that ever sat on the bench, has decided other- 
wise. He has declared that the law wiU not support this distinctiom between 
the cathedral and the parochial service, and that if inquiries go back to 
periods more nearly approaching to the Reformation, there will be found au- 
thority sufficient, in point of law and practice, to support the use of more 
music in a parish church or chapel." 

^ Such reasomng could only proceed from those who are at a los^ 
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as to the use and object of our cathedrals. Once succeed in per- 
petnating the distinction between the cathedral and the parish church ; 
and the former has no place in the Church system : sooner or later it 
must perish. If the cathedral is not the mother church of all around 
it, — its services, model services, — its clergy, patterns, — its bishop, a 
working acting ruler over the diocese ? — if it is not this, it is nothing 
to the parish, — a caput mortuum which none would miss, if it were 
gone. 

Believing then that there is a practical danger in, as well as absolutely 
no ground in law for, the asserted distinction between the modes of 
service (for with the cathedral and parochial, the mixed likewise falls) ; 
we have as little inclination as space to follow the Rector of Liverpool 
through the various peculiarities assigned to each. One or two points 
only need remark. 

It is hardly worth while to protest against Bumey's estimate of the 
Gregorian modes, the Canto Fermo, and the chanting of the middle 
ages, — one justly formed in his day, but unworthy of ours ; nor yet to 
vindicate a higher place for the genius of Palestrina : but we cannot 
pass over in silence the author's observations upon the monotone. 
Strangely enough we shall have once more only to quote Mr. Campbell 
against himself. He is entrapped by the inconsistency we have referred 
to. Adopting out of deference to his people '\ the Mixed Service,*' i. e. 
chanting the Canticles, and the Glorias, " and the responsive prayer in 
the Communion Service, but reciting all other parts in a speaking tone 
of voice unaccompanied by music," yet forced by his own right con- 
victions to use nothing but the monotone, he still shrinks from the very 
notion of intoning, and unfolds his practice and the grounds of it in the 
following most curious passage : — 

" In the old church we adopt this mixed mode, approaching as nearly to 
the Cathedral mode as we can : but though the choir chant the responses, the 
minister does not intone the prayers : he does not chant them, that is to say, 
with occasional -modulations, and there are two reasons for this exception. ' 

" If the prayers are to be thus intoned, the intonation should be perfectly 
well done, and there are three requisites essential to this, — a good voice, a 
good ear, and continuous practice, — and the combination of these three 
requisites is very rare among the parochiat clergy. * * * But there is 
another, and a stronger reason with me for not attempting it. I believe it 
would be offensive to the people, and in the absence of rubrical obligation, 
that with me is a law. The services of our Chureh are for edification ; and if 
the people are offended instead of being edified, by any custom, that custom 
can nardly be justified by anything short of a legal obligation. I therefore 
recommend, what I endeavour to practise myself, the saying of the prayers in 
a sustained uniform tone (/) harmonising as closely as possible with the re- 
sponsioe tones of the choir; and this, though inconsistent with the integrity 
of the Cathedral Service, has in other respects many advantages. It pre- 
cludes all attempts at fine reading : all exaggerated expression, and false em- 
phasis ; all oratorical spouting or preaching of the prayers. It gives the 
service a solemn character, peculiar to itself, and distinct from the ordinary 
colloquialism of the world. And if this, with proper modification, were to a 
certain degree extended even to the reading of the Lessons, it might have a 
valuable effect. It would preclude unbecoming familiarity; any ambitious 
efforts at rhetorical declamation, or any attempts at self-glorification, by an 
elaborate mode of dramatic reading, in which, as 'has b^n observed, some 
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fine readers act the cfaaracters of the Old and New Tettament. But the 
sustained tone has a further advantage, and a very great one it is, in giving 

* '* * additional power and distinctness to the human voice,' and preventing 
a veiy common fault both in reading and preaching, the dropping of the voice 
at the end of the sentences, which are caused thereby to become indistinct. 

* * • * ^Yhe author above-mentioned says, * a moderate voice, pitched 
as chanting requires, will reach a point quite inaccessible to a powerful one if 
reading be adopted.' * * * * I do not mention this with any purpose 
of recommending a return to the practice of chanting or intoning in our 
parish churches."— Pp. 30, 31. 

Now the Rector is evidently too honest, and too earnest a man to he 
playing either with his audience or his people. Were it otherwise, we 
should wish him some "Lady Blanche'* among his congregation to 
detect and arraign him, 

•* Why — these — are" — notes of music ; ** and you know it." 

This is intoning, and the monotone. 

If it be not intoning, we at least know of no other : nor can we con- 
ceive what truth there is in the statement that such a mode of *' saying*' 
is '* inconsistent with the integrity of the cathedral service." It would 
be as strange if the striking out a few cadences here and there should 
be imagined to have this effect, as if to pull down finials and chisel off 
bosses should be thought to transform a cathedral into a parochial, or 
at least a collegiate, church. 

The Rector of Liverpool seems haunted with this notion of a distinct 
don. We trust be will be invited to throw into another paper his ideas 
upon the generic differences between the Tonus Eeclesiasticus, and 
" saying" t» tono. We promise to give his arguments all the con- 
sideration we are able. 

We notice with pleasure a theoretical defence (would that it were 
more !) of the singing of the Nicene Creed, and a decided condemna* 
tion of metrical versions of the Psalms, and of the many trashy ballad 
tunes written for them. 

In conclusiou we cordially congratulate the Liverpool Ecclesiasticid 
Music Society upon their having taken up so advanced a position in 
defence of the proper cultivation of music as a pari of Christian worship, 
and we have only to wish them Goo speed, feeling confident that so 
much progress already made will lead to more. 



SIR HENRY DRYDEN ON CHURCH MUSIC, AND THE 
FITTING OF CHURCHES FOR MUSIC. 

Concluding portion of a Paper read at a Meeting of the Northampton 
Architectural Society, By Sir Henry Dbtdbn, Bart. 

[Wb give this portion of Sir Henry Dryden's paper entire, as ihei-e is 
nothing in it that will not be entertaining, if not instructive to our 
musical readers, and the latter predicate is applicable to the greater 
part of it. We cannot quite agree with Sir Henry in his conclusions as 
to the best positions for organs. We think that the first he recom* 
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mends for parish churches, OBinely, eastward of the quire, in an aisle 
opening into the chancel only, would be no better, as regards the 
sound of the instrument, than putting it within the tower arch ; and if 
the people in the nave be expected to join in any of the singing, 
it is one of the worst possible. 

Lfove of consistency may be carried too far, for instance, if the 
Incumbent and Wardens of a church, the windows on one side of 
which have been gutted in times past, being too poor to restore 
them, should gut those on the other side " for the sake of consistency.'* 
We think that Sir Henry is rather inclined this way ; and that is why 
we omitted his " three kinds of parochial service'* in the former portion 
of the paper.] 

I now come to the placing of singers and organs in churches ; and 
herein I take for granted — First, that vocal music is admissible into the 
Church service : secondly, that instrumental accompaniment to the 
voice is admissible : thirdly, that the organ is the proper accompani- 
ment. As to the position of the two quires in a cathedral, there is no 
dispute ; one is on the north, and the other on the south, about halfway 
along the stalls : but about the position of the organ there are different 
opinions. I have long ago made up my mind on this subject. I think 
there is one position only, namely, over the centre of the organ screen, 
in the old position, at an equal distance from each of the two quires. I 
should like the organ an^ two quires to form an equilateral tri- 
angle. Every year witnesses the removal and destruction of some 
of those noble instruments, against which outrages I enter my power- 
less protest. Much of the blame is to be placed to the account of the 
noisy tastes of organists, and the unpictorial tastes of organ builders, 
who have got the instruments to such an ugly size and shape, as to be 
at last voted an eye- sore, and removed. No mercy is shown the 
organs when condemned to transportation. They are put into any 
holes and corners as if they were done with and not intended to be seen or 
heard again. Remember, we enlist, with others, these two arts in 
the service of God — music and architecture. Of these, music must be 
first, because the words uttered must be of more consequence than 
the room in which they are uttered. If the organs were no larger than 
I wish to see them, they would be no eye- sore in their legitimate posi- 
tion. We get an organ twice as large as* need be, and then put it into 
a hole for fear it should have fair play. The position of organs and 
quires in ordinary churches is a much more difficult matter, from the 
greater variety in sizes and forms of the churches, and the differences 
of opinion among the clergy as to the office of quires. Some would 
screen off the clergy and quire from the congregation, and confine the 
service to the chancel. This seems to me to be, in some deg^e, 
annulling the characteristic of our Liturgy — its community, in making 
it approach the vicarious service of the mass. In the ordinary form of 
parish churches there are three positions in which a quire may be often 
placed. First, in the chancel, on two sides. Second, just on the west 
side of the chancel arch, on two sides. Third, at the west end, either in 
the centre, or on one side, or on two sides. To the disgrace of architects. 
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they generally know nothing, and care nothing, about church music ; 
and I have hardly ever seen an arrangement for music by an architect 
which did not betray utter ignorance of the subject. •• The position of 
an organ will generally depend on that chosen for the choir, and some- 
times (but in a smaller degree) the position of a choir must depend 
on the position of the organ. Occasionally, the positioa of the choir 
must depend on that chosen for the minister." As I have before ob- 
served, service, however musical, is not choral service, if there are not 
iwo quires ; therefore, in arranging a church, I would, in all cases, 
arrange for choral service, but not put any fittings which would be 
nseleas or inconvenient for common service. To guide us in this, I will 
give you four rules, which you will find printed in Mr. Spark^s lecture 
on choirs and organs, which I recommend as a currier does leather, 
premising that these rules must be more or less infringed. 

I. An organ should not play over or past one choir to another 
quire. — ^The rule is broken at Ely ; but the organ there is above the 
heads of north quire (there the decani), and the effect not amiss.^ lliis 
rule is broken, with wretched effect, at S. Andrew*s, Well Street, the 
Temple, S. Paurs, Brighton, &c. 

II. The people should not be between the choir and the organ. — 
This rule is broken as to a part of the congregation in most cathedrals. 
You don't want to hear the organ more than the quire, but the quire 
more than the organ. This rule is badly broken at S. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge. When you go to a cathedral where the organ is in the proper 
place, ait east of the quires. 

III. The singers of a choir should not have their backs to the people. 
— ^If you want a person to hear you, you don't turn your back to him ; 
and 00 whether the congregation wish to sing with the quire, or to 
listen only, they should hear the quire as distinctly as possible. 

IV. A choir should never be in a gallery. — ^This rule is broken at 
Trinity College, Dublin; at Christ Church, Oxford; at Norwich 
Catliedral, and at hundreds of parish churches. 

Ao organ is to help the singers, and, therefore, it must be powerful 
enough to help them, and in such a position that they may best hear 
it, and not powerful enough to drown them. There is a particular 
distance at which each organ will be best heard. If singers are quite 
close to an organ, they are not so much helped as if some feet off, be- 
caoae they do not hear the whole chord ; and they are induced to 
squall. If beyond the proper distance, they are not helped sufficiently. 
It is essential that the organist should hear the singers distinctly. At 
New College, Oxford, the quire is much too far off the organ. At 
Westminster there is the same fault in a smaller degree. You will, in 
all such cases, hear a drawl in the chant between the recitation notes 
and the mediation and cadence ; and the organist has to play forward 
in the anthems and services — a disagreeable plan. I should say that 
from twelve to twenty, four feet (according to the size of the organ) is 
the best distance for a quire from an organ. Acoustics are, in some 
points, not understood, but there are certain facts which we know^ 

' [llie organ at Ely is not exactly above the beads, hat to the eastward of the 
north quire, which is still better.] 
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The pace of sound is about 1,140 feet a second, and you will find that 
you can sing easily at the rate of seven^ notes a second. Time elapsea 
between your wishing to make a note and the organ's making it, be- 
cause the machinery of your body, and the machinery of the organ, 
occupy time in working. Still more, if singers are at a distance, does 
time elapse between your hearing their last note and their bearing your 
next note, so that it is of very great importance that the organ should 
be nearly the same distance from each of the two quires, and that that 
distance should not be so great as to oblige the organist to play a note 
much be/ore he has heard the last note ended. I do not want any in- 
strumental music in church except as accompaniment, and I do not 
want any vocal music but such as is church service, or belonging to 
church service. Churches were not built for concert-rooms, therefore 
let Bach's fugues and Mendelssohn's marches be played in town halls 
and concert rooms, and let oratorios, if people will have them, be sung 
in the same places. The meetings in cathedrals, where often Italian 
Roman Catholics help to perform oratorios, are a disgrace to this 
country. Some madmen want to put the organs at the west ends of 
churches and the quires in chancels. Some want to put a quire organ 
near the singers, and a great organ at the west end. This great organ 
could only be used without voices in such cases. I need not enter into 
the details of this scheme ; suffice it to say, it is only entertained by 
those who know nothing of the matter. We had some instructive facts 
at the Duke's funeral. I assume, therefore, that there is one organ, 
consisting, if you like, of the three divisions of quire, great and swell. 
I may just remark that you may as well try to make a silk purse out of 
a sow's ear as to get good singing with a grinding organ ; and, there- 
fore, don't throw away your spare cash on a grinder, if you wish it for 
accompaniment. If, in default of vocal music, you wish to have volun- 
taries, a grinder with the spiral-axled barrels may do your turn ; but I 
would advise you never to get a grinder only — ^get a finger organ with 
grinding machinery, called '*dumb organist" added. In default of a 
proper organ, no doubt a good seraphine or harmonium is the thing. 

[ have given you four general rules for your guidance in placing 
your quire and organ. It is impossible to give minute directions here 
to suit all cases ; but if any body will show me a church, I will tell 
them where / should put the quire and organ. I will, nevertheless, 
give some suggestions. 

1. Suppose the quire in the chancel. If the church is to be buUt. I 
would, in some cases, build an aisle on one side, east of the quires^ 
opening into the chancel (never into nave aisle,) by an arch as large as 
practicable, on brackets, not jambs. In this aisle I would put the 
organ. If the church is old, perhaps it has a chancel aisle. If so, put the 
organ there, and as far east as you conveniently can. to be east of the 
quires, and not behind one of them. If the chancel is large, divide the 
organ, as at 8. Margaret's. Leicester. Avoid, if possible, placing an 
organ or quire so as to have the sound come to you by two passages, as 
when the organ is in a chancel aisle opening into the nave aisle by one 
arch and into chancel by another. 

* [.fbtir notes in a second is rapid for Church music.] 
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%. Suppose the quire just west of chancel arch on the two sides. In 
this place they mast have two seats on north and two on south 
facing each other. You may then have the organ in the chancel 
divided ; hut, if not, you prohahly must have it in an aisle, and then 
you infringe on my first rule ; the organ must play past one quire 
to the other, but probably both quires will be pretty near the organ. 
If yon can possibly avoid it, don't put your organ in the end of a small 
aisle, surrounded on three sides by walls. You can often bring 
its face into the line of the side arches, or even a little into the nave. 
Then it will lose power and quality from its being under the arch, but 
not so much as at the end of the aisle. There is a new church in 
Munster-sqoare (which I have not seen), where the organ is on brackets 
in the aisle, and it is said to be effective. The less an organist hears 
of the organ and the more of the singers the better ; and it happens 
that those positions which render the organ least audible to the quire 
and congregation are those which make it most audible to the player. 

3. Suppose the quire at the west end, on two sides.^ I put out of 
question a gallery. Then your two quires face east in two rows 
on each side of the alley. The organ then may be on the ground, 
or nearly so, in the centre of the west end, which is a very good position 
for the quire's hearing the organ ; good for the congregation's hearing 
the quire, and good for the sound of the organ and voices. It is bad, 
in one respect, if the church is large : the quire and minister are too 
far i^iart, especially when he is at the communion table. When the 
quire are reciting on a note, they do not distinctly hear the minister's 
words or pitch. It is open to one other objection, namely, that the 
congregation may turn round at the singing, as I have often seen done. 
If the organ is not in the centre of the west end, then let it be under one 
of the side arches, or a little farther into the nave than the arch. 
This position will be injurious, but better than putting it into the aisle. 
Never put an organ within a tower arch, where I have often 
seen an unfortunate instrument undergoing pillory and groaning forth 
its kuDentations on each returning " Sabbath*' in vain. I do not find 
that the angle of a building is a bad place for music, provided there 
is plenty of head room; but directly you add a third side, you 
destroy power; when you lessen the head room you destroy much 
more; and when you add part of a fourth side, by an arch with 
jambe, it's all up with poor organ. The more glass you have the 
worse for power and quality. Every one who heard the organs in the 
Exhibition must be persuaded of that ; therefore do not, if possible, 
put organs or voices near large windows. But it seems that music is 
specially touchy about interference from above. A beam across a flat 
ceiling, in a long room, is a common case in point ; as in the George 
ball-room, at Northampton. I will take this opportunity of mentioning 
that all the new-fsngled or revived carpets, floor-cloths and hangings 
of all sorts and kinds, are highly injurious to music, and ought not to 
be permitted. If a parson chooses to floor his chancel with carpet or 
mattings and to hang the walls, as I have seen done, he cuts off two- 

* [Oar great disapprobatioii of this and several other plans which Sir H. Dryden 
tolerates, will be assumed by oar readers.] 
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thirds of his power. If I had my way, there should he no aolt wue in 
church but kneeling cushions and communion cloth, and women shonld 
come without shawls. 

Having said thus much about the places of the quire and organ, we 
come now to the seats for the quire. Before this can be settled we 
must know how many we have in the quire. I should consider myself 
well off in a parish-church if I got two bass, one tenor, two alto (boys), 
and four soprano on each side — ^in all eighteen voices. You will be rarely 
able to get men altos in villages. The singing alto is capital training for 
your boys for future tenors and basses. These are in all cases to be in 
two rows, the soprano and alto in front, and the tenor and bass behind. 
Be sure never to crowd a choir. If the quire is in the chancel the seats 
will have wide book boards ; but it is difficult to make desks which are 
convenient to kneel at and convenient to sing at. The only plan is to 
divide matters as well as you can. In the boys' pews I recommend a 
false seat, four inches high, on the other seat ; and square stools or 
boxes, one foot eight inches wide, of three heights, four inches, eight 
inches and one foot, with kneeling cushions on them, so as to bring 
the boys' heads, when standing, . nearly to the same level, about five 
feet three inches, and about four inches below the average level of 
men's heads. These stools or boxes I would have in cathedrals. Also, 
if not in the chancel, have small music desks, on single round stems, 
slipped through brass staples, so as to raise the music books to a proper 
height. The boys can kneel between them, at the common top rail of 
the seats. You will remember that I have before recommended for 
parish churches 4to. instead of folio books. One desk does for two 
boys. Reckon a man not less than two feet one inch in width, and a 
boy not less than one foot eight inches. Voices will always sound 
better on a hollow wooden floor than on a solid wooden or stone floor. 
You may try this with a musical snuff* box. The same remark applies 
to organs. 

I now must say something on organs themselves : and, as we cannot 
go deeply into the subject, I shall reckon only 'for a parish-church organ 
used for accompanying vocal music, with one set of manuals, and, of 
course, with octave and half of pedals. There are no greater humbugs 
than organ builders, lliey give half stops for whole ones — wood for 
metal — short octaves for full ones — bad metal for good — and green 
wood for dry. It is very difficult to have too much bass to an organ. 
No sound below a voice will drown it. The pedal pipes at Westmin- 
ster, would not drown the weakest boy's voice. Mixtures and sesqui- 
alteras drown voices. An organ is not perfect nor consistent if it can- 
not play the octave to the bass — of course with pedals. As the bass 
voices SJK frequently down on F F, the organ must go F F F. Although 
the bass voices now and then go down to £ flat and D, yet I do not 
think it worth while to extend the organ below P F F. I would haye 
all the stops go through. I call this a good parish organ — Open Dia- 
pason, Dulciana, Principal, Twelfth and Fifteenth ; all of metal from 
F F F to F in alto ; five octaves, with octave and half of pedals ; double 
feeding bellows ; two or three on and off actions, and a couple con- 
necUng lowest with second octave. If you have not a tuner always 
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near, I would not advise reed stops nor, in most cases, wood stops. In 
no case I lecommend double stops — that is, stops sounding octave 
below a note. The bass is the expensive part, and, consequently, you 
will find it shirked in a variety of ways ; the most common being 
the sttbatitution of stop wood for open metal. Of this organ, the lowest 
octave of the metal Open Diapason (F F F to F F), is worth £26, 
whilst the rest of it (four octaves) is worth only £8. These prices are 
plain pipes, without extra length or work. The same lowest octave in 
open wood would be worth only £1 5, and in stop wood £8. The whole 
15th stop of the organ named is worth only £5. You will now under- 
stand why organ-builders are liberal in the squeaking stops if they are 
allowed to shirk the bass. If an organ is so weak or so distant that 
the singers cannot hear the pitch correctly whilst they are singing, 
they had better be without one, as they will of course fall, and the dis- 
cord between the voices and organ be heard by every one else but them- 
selves. Cathedral oigans are generally tuned every week, and an organ 
ever so small should be tuned four times a year. The case should be 
such as to give the least possible hindrance to sound. Never put a 
church organ with one row of manuals in a swell box. Always give 
pipes plenty of speaking room. I am now having an organ built with 
no case, making an exterior face by forty- three pipes of open Diapason. 
I expect this plan will answer very well. Our cases are generally too 
clumsy and shut in the sound too much. 

I shall now say something on the uses of parish churches, and chiefly 
the mosical uses. In most country churches metrical psalms and 
hymns, or rather attempts at them, are the only music heard ; and 
these generally inserted at places in the service plainly at variance with the 
Prayer Book. The Confession is by the Prayer Book, and plainly ought 
to be, the first act of the " people"; and, therefore, so far as it goes» 
any psalm or hymn sung before service obscures the Liturgy. 

We hear, every day. complaints of the length of the services, and yet 
no objection is made to the nasal draWling of two, three or four metri- 
cal psalms of three or four stanzas each, with the last line of each 
stanza repeated three or four times. To detail all the odd places of 
the service into which metrical psalms and meeting-house hymns are 
inserted, would take up too much space. Much objection is made by 
some to the use of metrical psalms at all ; and for judicious observations 
on this point I refer to the preface to Mr. Hullah's Metrical Psalter. 
It is sometimes objected to this book that it contains too many tui^es 
(90), but the advantage of having the words under the notes is so great 
as to much more than compensate for the number of tunes. Bad time 
and drawling are the invariable consequences of the common mode of 
words in one book and tune in another ; and if the quire know how to 
sing thirty they can sing ninety. If you wiU have metrical psalms that 
is the only book fit to be used of all which I have seen. 

Ab I siud before, 1 do not quarrel with those who object to all music 
and art in public worship ; nor find I much fault with those who would 
allow music, provided no part of the service was sung ; but I shall 
now notice two or three of the various pranks and inconsistencies which 
parsons play with the aervioe, bringing disgrace on the music of the 
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Church and making hash of our noble Liturgy. The bad effect of this 
hashing, past, present, and future, is enormous. It is agreed by all the 
best authorities, tlmt Venite is an invitatory preface to the psalma of 
the day, and that it and they must be sung or said, either by two sides 
of a quire, of one of which the officiating minister is supposed to be a 
member; or by minister and people alternately; the first usage being 
that of cathedrals, the second that of common parochial churches. It 
is, therefore, a glaring inconsistency which ought not to be tolerated 
for a quire to sing Venite in full chorus, and for minister and parish 
clerk to say alternately the song to which Venite is the preface ; and 
yet I could instance many churches in which this absurdity obtains. 
The rubric preceding Venite says that this Psalm shall be "said or 
sung," but does not specify the mode, which, however, must be alter- 
nately. We can learn something from the rubrics preceding the can« 
tides to be used instead of Venite on November 5th, January 30th, 
May 29th, and June 20th. On the 5th of November, ^' instead of 
Venite exnltemus shall this hymn be said; one verse by the priest, and 
another by the clerk and people.'* The rubrics preceding the other 
canticles specified, order the alternate saying and singing, which order 
of course was not intended to supersede choral custom. To make more 
clear the absurdity of singing the Venite and leaving unsung the psalms 
of the day, I will take the case of the fourth Sunday after Trinity in 
1853, which is on the 19th day of the month. On this day Venite is 
used as one of the psalms of the day, and must, therefore, according to 
the plan, be merely said on that day by priest and parish clerk, and 
sung in full chorus by the quire on every other Sunday in the year. Two 
other modes of mutilating the service are these — ^for the quire to allow 
the minister and parish clerk to say the psalms of the day alternately, 
and. at the end of each one, to take the matter out of their hands and 
burst forth with full organ and strained voices in Gloria Patri to an 
elaborate harmonized chant, rendered more unmeaning by gipsy bass ; 
or for the minister and clerk to say all but the last Gloria Patri, and 
then to pour forth their religious thunders on* the bewildered audience. 
It will be seen, on reference to the Prayer Book, that the canticles 
succeeding each lesson answer a different purpose from Venite : they 
are responses to the lessons, and anciently called " responsoria," (see 
Jebb on Choral Service.) whilst Venite is an invitatory preface to the 
Psalms. Therefore it follows that the eight canticles succeeding the 
lessons must be all said or all sung. There is only one which does not 
suit a service — the Benedicite. I propose that when this is used it 
is to a chant, and that the Jubilate is used with it, and also to a chant 
on that day. On other days, Jubilate, of course, to a service, and the 
other six always to services. I could bring forward instances where 
such gross inconsistency is practised as to have the Te Deum said by 
the minister and clerk, and Jubilate sung in full chorus by the quire. 
In the common read service the Gloria Patri after each psalm and can- 
ticle is generally inconsistently performed. On examination of the 
rubric, it appears that when the psalm has been said by minister and 
people (alternately, of course) the first verse of Gloria Patri ought to 
be said by minister, whether it is his turn or not, by which tneans the 
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miaister begins every psalm. The word " answer'' is never prefixed to 

anything which is to be eaid by the minister or priest alone. At 

a clergyman has allowed a woman to sing a solo in a service for the 
Te Deum, perched in an organ gallery, to be stared at by the greater 
part of the congregation. I fortunately never have been witness to 
such a thing. It is curious that in this part of England* if a service 
is sung» it is sure to be Jackson's in F.> the worst of the bad. The 
" voluntary" seems to me to be an unnecessary lengthening of the service, 
without meaning, (unless to show off a flashy organist's performance,) 
and without the sanction of general cathedral usage. It is generally 
to be heard in those churches where the musical art is so low as to 
preclude any vocal music, except a canticle or two, and a metrical psalm, 
drawled through the noses of a few school children. I am aware 
that in three or four cathedrals it is still in use ; and I have heard 
that the morning anthem is occasionally cut out in order to make way 
for this intruder. 

Another unmeaning system, practised by some organists who wish 
to show off, is to play a short piece of music (for which let every one 
have his own name) between each two verses of a metrical psalm or 
hymn, occupying as much time as the singing of the ver^e itself. To 
compensate for this intrusion, the organists occasionally cut down the 
singing department to two verses. Now, of course, if Ravenscroft and 
Claude le Jeune and the other old composers had wished such things 
as these to be stuffed into their tunes, they would have written them ; 
besides which, if there is any meaning at aU in the words sung such a 
break mast greatly impair the sense. Does a man, in reading a His- 
tory of England, stop after each sentence to read a sentence fronir 
another book, or to walk about the room ? But what would these 
symphonic gentry think if the organist at Westminster was to stop 
aifter each verse of the prose psalms and play a short voluntary ? Yet 
this would, of course, be as consistent a practice as the other. 

llie old singers and players are sometimes an obstruction to good 
church music. ^ They of 'course know more of noise than music, and 
rejoice only in gipsy baeses. These men have arisen entirely through 
the fault of the gentry in years past, and now exist only through their 
fault. The more a Psalm-tune possesses of grace-notes, shakes, turns, 

and flourishes the better they like it. In church it was, and 

perhaps is, the custom to use trombones, bugles, &c. ; in fact, to apply 
part of the village band to a choral use. On the minister's remon- 
strating with one of the quire on this proceeding, and asking him to 
make a little less noise, he answered, " Well, Sir, I have heard many 
quires, and I've heard the organs and quires at cathedrals, and I think 
they are no ways to be compared to our band and quire." Such men a& 
these may be pronounced incurable, but depend upon it they are scarce. 
In every village there are some men who pretend to know some* 

thing about the science, of which kind was a man at who, not 

long since, wanted to have a soprano voice part, instead of a bass, or 
tenor, saying that his voice was neither tenor nor bass, but that he 
could sing '< the lead" : a whole octave is a trifle with some men. 

In chapel, in 1847, the Psalms and canticles were chanted in 

VOL. XV. p 
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tEis manoer. The minister with two hoj», sang one verse, and the 
quire, with some of the people, the next. The chants used were Gre- 
gorian^ and the words divided according to the syllabic system, which 
makes it difficult for all, and impossible for the uninitiated, to follow a 
quire, not to mention that the English language is misaccented and 
mutilated by it. An organ played an accompaniment in chords. The 
two boys sadly marred the solemnity of the minister's part : but when 
the quire responded there was such a preponderance of the lower octave 
that the upper voices were not too prominent. The two hymns were 
also sung in unison. For what reason I cannot imagine, but in this 
church the Confession was said by the quire and a few of the people, 
and the effect was anything but pleasing— not that they said it dis- 
tinctly, for the noise produced by a mutter was so disagreeable to all 
aa to prevent any further efforts. The organist gave a note for the 
Creed, and the contrast was so striking as to persuade me instantly 
that if any one wishes a congregation to join in the service, they, 
must not only give the words to say, but tell them how to say them. 

I attended service in 1 847 at , in this county, and this was the 

order of the day. The organ was aloft in a horrible gallery. The 
quire on one side of it, men in front, and two or three girls behind 
them, of course inaudible. The service proceeded as far as the Venite 
without anything being heard from the quire, either of saying or sing- 
ing. The schoolboys sat on unbacked benches round the chancel, 
chiefly facing west, and paying as little attention as might be. The 
parish clerk also sat at the end of a form, with his book on his knee. 
The height and formation of the boxes in the nave and aisles prevented 
any person doing otherwise than sit or stand. The Venite came, and 
organ and quire burst forth, with gipsy -bass, to an elaborate double 
chant, at a pace slow enough for the slowest. Then came the Psalms 
of the day, but the quire left those to the parson and clerk, with the 
exception of the doxologies, which were sung to Purcell's chant, mur- 
dered by the aforesaid mode of performance. After the Lesson, I was 
astonished by finding that the quire left the Te Deum entirely to the 
parson and clerk ; but not so the Jubilate, which was drawled to 
Boyce*s fine chant in Re. If I recollect right, two metrical psalms or 
hymns were suxig — the first between Litany and Communion service, 
and the second between Communion service and sermon, which were 
sung without notes, and therefore drawled, slurred and gipsy-bassed. 
With the exception of these two Psalms, I never heard the voices of 
the quire after the Jubilate, and of course all rubrics relative to position 
were unpractised, if not impossible. When the quire began the metri- 
cal psalms I was astonished by seeing the congregation right -about- 
fELce, and stare up at the gallery as if it was a Punch-and-Judy show — 
a proof that they did not consider the quire an integral part of them- 
selves. I believe that no one, even of the quire, had the notes of either 
the chants or the psalm tunes. Of course the time of the latter was 
not over correctly kept. Such a system as this will not do much to 
illustrate the Liturgy, or to attach people to the Church, and yet prac- 
tices equally absurd might be found in many churches in this county. ' 
. I mth I could draw tiie attention of the clergy in general to the im- 
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propriety of the tests applied in the choice of orgaaista. It is not 
inquired whether they are good churchmen, commnnioaDta, men of 
taste and thought in their Tocation, good teachers of a quire, of good 
temper, good accompaoyists of voices ; hut, rather, whether they are 
good executors of Bach's fugues and such like things, which, no 
doubt, are noble works of musical art, but have no connection with 
church music. The evil of this system of choice does not end with the 
man. The behaviour of the quire, as well as tiie music they sing» 
suffers ; and we cannot tell where the evil may end. If an organist 
has the notion that playing a certain quantity of music in church for a 
certain sum of money is the sum total of his duty, he is unfit for his 
situation ; and the people who choose such a man are unfit to have a 
voice in such matters. The bad behaviour of quires in church has 
often been the subject of remark. I do not speak of those self-styled 
quires who (not even professing to be under any system, or to practise 
regularly) sometimes come to church and bawl, and sometimes neither 
the one nor the other ; but of quires who are a march ahead of these, 
and profess, at least, to be regular attendants in church : and more 
especially of those quires who sing to an organ, and are, more or less, 
taught by the organist. Who is there among us who has not been 
witness to the disgraceful conduct of persons who, from their being 
more especially concerned with the Liturgy of the church, might be exw 
pected to appreciate it, and be more attentive to it than other people ? 
There is so little encouragement g^iven to quires in general, and so little 
money laid out on them, that regular practice on week days is seldom 
obtained. This causes an ignorance of music, and consequent difficulty 
in learning tunes ; which, again, causes a hacking and hammering of 
words, which ought, if possible, to be sung without much learning. 

Very frequently the teaching is necessarily carried on in church, and 
carried on, too, in a way which is anything but calculated to make 
those taught appreciate either the church or the Liturgy which is used 
in it. A great deal of improper conduct would be avoided if those 
persons whose business it is to guide everything in a church, were to 
be present at the practices, or depute some proper person to attend. 
But the mo^ disgraceful practices are those which take place as pre- 
pararions for church " openings" ; by which, I am sorry to say, our 
county has been more than once disgraced. The object of these dis- 
reputable openings is to get money ; and to do this an organist is to 
cram into the heads of a dozen reprobates a parody on the choral ser- 
vice, who may justly be said to " follow the devices and desires of their 
own 'arts." People are expected to pay money to hear this parody, 
invariably containing some service for the Te Deum, awfully murdered; 
and, of course, lots of voluntaries on the organ. The next Sunday 
some one goes to the church, and lo I the quire has fled, save half a 
dozen charity children, and the good organist has been supplied by an 
inferior one, but with quite as great a love for the interpolation of 
voluntaries and symphonies as the other, and with quite as little regard 
to the manners of his so-called quire. Tallis*s harmonized responses 
are supplanted by a nasal drawl from a parish clerk, and the quire and 
organ have no more to do with " the services." The (so-called) quire 
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chatter to each other ; and the orgabist and his assistant or friend stad>* 
the 'Apiece" with which he is to *'play them out;" while the parson 
and clerk have the Litany, &c., all to themselves. 

The first thing after the erection of an organ, which is too frequently 
in some horrible gallery (I do not speak of legitimate organ-lofts in 
cathedrals), is to put up brass rails and curtains to hide the organist. 
I suppose that the conduct of organists is so well known that it is now 
an established rule to hide these worthies, and no one gets a glimpce 
of them, except when they peep through their curtains, like an actor 
through a hole in the drop scene in a theatre. 

Always keeping in mind the word " common," as applied to our 
Liturgy, we must suppose the quire to be the precentors of the people ; 
but the community of the service seems to have been quite overlooked 
by all parties. 

The nearest approach to the service of the Church which I have 
heard is at S. Mark's College. As far as the collegians go (and they 
muster, with boys, about sixty or seventy) the service is most correctly 
performed, with an attention and earnestness which I have not found 
elsewhere ; but the whole nave of the church is given up to the public, 
who, as in other places, do not join in the service. 

We hear much, at times, about turning out anthems and services to 
make way for metrical psalms, as more congregational. I must quote 
Mr. Hullah (lecture at King's College) : — " I would by no means urge 
on the unskilful and incompetent the practice of adding to the caco- 
phonous hum, sometimes called 'congregational singing,' by efForta 
whose intention can scarcely justify attempts which they know will be 
abortive ; with like propriety might a savage, who had never before 
entered a place of worship, and was ignorant of the language of its 
services, swell the responses by some extemporaneous jargon of his 
own." 

Congregational singing in this country is, and for many years wiU 
be, impossible. It is a delusion to think that it can now be done. 
When people aie taught music and practise regularly they are tit realiig 
a quire.^ When not taught, they must, by attempting to sing, mar the 
singing of those who are. When this country is as musical as Ger- 
many it will be time to talk of " congregational singing." There are, 
in most towns, a few people who could, and would be glad to, sing in 
church if they knew what to sing ; but look at the custom, — a person 
goes to church, and we will suppose that the choral service, or part of 
it is used. He indeed knows (supposing morning service) that Venite 
is to be sung, but he knows not to what chant ; and that the Psalms 
proper for the day are to be sung, but there is no notice of the chant, 
nor is the music to be got witbout much trouble and expense. Then 
come the services after the Lessons, which, of course, he cannot join in 
without the music, and that is very expensive, and there is no notice 

^ A very coBsidenible proportion of English people have sufficient musical ability 
to sing a melody, but not sufficient to sing an harmonic part with anything like cer- 
tainty.^ Such persons often have good voices, and therefore are well worth teaching ; 
but it is not desirable to employ them in a quire, if better materials can be ob- 
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of tbe service. Then comes the anthem, which he is told is taken from 
a certain chapter of a certain Gospel or Prophet ; but, between parts 
missed out, transposed and altered, he is soon confused, and then loses 
the place. Then come the responses in the Litany, varying at each 
cathedral, and sometimes vaiying in the same, as at Lichfield and 
Durham.. 

I must here refer to my remarks on what is the essential, and what 
tbe unessential, part of the people's part of the service. In the case 
of metrical psalms, when the words and tunes are not in the same book, 
although a person is sometimes informed what the words are which are 
to be sung, yet he is never told what is the tune, nor furnished with 
the notes to which they are to be sung. Here, then, is a great advan- 
tage of using HuUah's Psalter. Every one must know what the tune 
is, because the words are under the notes ; ai^d he will know weeks 
beforehand, from the table affixed to each voice part, what is to be sung 
on any particular Sunday, supposing that the table is adhered to. 

I propose that in every church, in which it can be conveniently done, 
there should be a board placed in a conspicuous position, into grooves 
in which should be pl&ced slips of pasteboard, containing all the infor- 
mation necessary for the musical part of the service, as the chants, 
anthems, &c. 

Venite Tallis's chant. 

Psalms Travers's chant. 

Te Deum Boyce. 

Jubilate Boyce. 

" Call to remembrance*' • • Farrant. 
In case this cannot be done, 1 would have suspended at the church 
door a notice of what is to be sung : and this I would have extended 
to what is to be sung on the next Sunday, as recommended by Mr, 
Druitt, in his tract on Church music, and as practised at S. PauFs, 
Knightsbridge. Of course it is absurd for any one who is not going 
to sing to say " Let us sing," &c., as the minister in the Scotch church 
does, and as some parsons and clerks do in the English church. I hold 
it to be contrary to the spirit of our Liturgy, and injurious to the 
Church, to use any music but such as can be given, or afforded at a 
cheap rate, to any. of the congregation who require it. Supposing this 
to be the case, a careful selection of music should be made by some 
competent person for each church, of the quantity and quality of which 
I have spoken. The manager of the quire, or some person appointed 
by him, must provide the music in a convenient form. 

I have now described the present state of our parochial music — ^the 
reasons why it is bad — the way to improve it — three kinds of paro- 
chial service — the pranks which clergy play with the Liturgy — the 
number of a quire — the seats and places for them — the size and places 
of organs — the music to be used, and some other particulars relative to 
church music. My hope now is, that I may have brought some of you 
to see these things in a more proper light than you have heretofore 
done ; and that you and I, and the whole Church of England, may 
progress in the right direction, guiding all our thoughts and actions by 
that great and glorious quality — consistency. 
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I have seldom »een a more magnificent effect than that on which we 
turned round to gaze, as we left Porto at eight o'clock on a May morning. 
A thick mist was towering up from the Douro,and hung in heavy folds 
on the hill which the great merchant-city climbs from the river ; 
shattered here and there into rifts and chasms, and giving a view, 
as from another world, of the Torre doa Clerigos, the highest steeple in 
Portugal, the cathedral, Sao Francisco, domes, spires and quintal 
innumerable. From the top of the ' opposite hill, that which is sur- 
mounted by the suburb of Villa Nova de Goya, we caught our last 
sight of the city, and so went forward to the south. We had resolved 
to deviate from the usual route, for the purpose of seeing the Cathedral 
of Aveiro ; and were soon crossing the hot arid sand waste which here, 
for a breadth of two miles, skirts the sea. Coro, the first town, where 
our horses stopped for their usual sopa of bread and wine, has a modem 
church; — the eea opens prettily to the right through distant pine 
woods ; — gradually the waste becomes drearier, — the stagnant salt 
marshes more offensive, — the plantations of firs gloomier. It was 
a sultry day, and a dead calm prevailed. In the avenues of pines the 
heat was stifling, and the malaria from the filthy pools of salt water 
that festered by the side of the horse«track reminded us forcibly. 
— we knew it theoretically before, — that Aveiro is the unheal thiest 
place in Portugal. 

Five leagues brought us to Ovar, This little town abounds with 
ermidas, and has a tolerable modem church with two western towers. 
It stands at the head of a narrow salt lake which, with little more than 
a bar of sand between it and the sea, stretches to Aveiro. We hired a 
boat from the multitude plying at the quay ; and for this conveyance, 
which carried ourselves, our burroquero, our three horses, and the 
sumpter-mule, for five leagues, we were only asked half-a-crown. By 
the time we had finished our dinner of bread and eels on board, by the 
mismanagement of our boatmen, we ran aground, and saw the water 
rapidly ebbing, and threatening to leave the whole lake a wildernesa of 
mud. Twice we attempted, but in vain, to wade on shore: at length 
a lighter boat bore down to our help ; we gladly got on board it, 
and left our ,beasts to follow as soon as the tide should flow, reaching 
Aveiro at 6 o'clock. From the water, it has rather a striking appearance, 
and especially we thought that we were about to see a round church 
with conical spire, like S. Sepulchre's, Cambridge. We soon found out 
our mistake. Except for an ancient gate, there are no remains of an- 
tiquity ; the streets are narrow and dark, and seamed with salt and 
filthy canals. The church of Sao Antonio stands well, in a kind 
of park-like endosure, where a former right of sanctuary is marked off 
with crosses. Through the leaves of the limes we caught a pretty 
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peep of the Lake of Ovar, now glittering in the western sun, and 
of the Atlantic beyond. The church, which is modern, was crowded, 
while vespers were sung in the usual style of Portugal : the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed. There seemed more devotion here than I had 
observed since entering the kingdom. 

Strolling back through the town, we looked at the one or two 
ruined churches of desecrated monasteries, all, in their best of times, 
wretched. We were naturally anxious to see the cathedral ; and 
for some time we wandered up and down the Travessa da SS, where, 
we were told, it stood. After long searching for it, we discovered that 
it was contained in a tall eighteenth- century house that fronted the 
street. Going up one flight of stairs, we entered the room which 
is the cathedral ; for squalidness and tawdry decorations it almost sur* 
passes that of Braganza. This was the place which we had made half- 
fr-day*s detour to see. 

The next day is to be marked with a white stone among the 
many happy ones I have spent in ecclesiology. In the first place, 
we saw the CapeUa S. Joao, which stood in a kind of green in 
front of our inn. It is the oldest church in Aveiro, and may date 
from 1650. Our road lay through a very pretty country, along 
lanes with £nglish-like hedges, varied now and then with the 
pine-groves of yesterday. Palhoso, which we reached at ten, has 
a modern church. Five leagues more, through sandy, sultry lanes» 
brought us to Venda Nova, just before reaching which, we saw for the 
first time in Portugal the American aloe. Here, while the beasts had 
their sopa, it was too hot even to sleep ; therefore I sat in the orchard, 
and longed for Coimbra. After two hours* halt, we proceeded south- 
ward, having occasional glimpses, to the left of the Serra d'AIcoba, 
which much reminded me of the South Downs. The lanes were very 
lovely, with their orange-trees both in fruit and flower, their aloes, their 
honeysuckles, and their little red cist us. At length we came out upon 
the Estrada Real, the high road from Lisbon to Porto. In some places 
the engineering and the general construction of this road are admira- 
ble ; in others it is nothing better than a succession of quagmires and 
pits. But all along, in the worst spots, labourers are as hard at work 
upon it as lies in the nature of the Portuguese ; the ])rincipal part of the 
toil, and especially the formation of the embankments, being per- 
formed by women and girls. As we approached Coimbra, the country 
became more and more beautiful. At Fomos, where we stopped 
to buy oranges, there is a modem church. Shortly after this, just as 
the sun set, the Convent of Santa Clara, on the high ground beyond 
the Mondego, (the river and the city being yet invisible) came into 
aight. It seemed a strange contrast, after the snows and frosts of 
Traz OS Montes, to be riding along under limes and oaks in full 
leaf, insects buzzing in the last ^eam of the sun, and a Eherbet-seller 
aitting at the side of the road to tempt thirsty passengers. It was 
quite twilight when we wound up the last hiU, and were presently 
4^ttering trough the narrow dark streets of the city of S. Isabel, and 
atrangely reminded, by the gowns of the students, of an English uni- 
versity. We came dowo to Lopez's inn, about the best in Portugal, 
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and found excellent quarters and great civility. The windbws of our 
sitting-room opened on to a mirante, which looked out immediately on 
the Mondego, here about as broad as the Thames at Fulham. On the 
opposite side were the trees of the Quinta das Lagrimas, the scene 
of the murder of poor Ignez de Castro \ a little to the right, but still in 
front, the long white convent of Santa Clara towered up above the 
opposite hill. I can conceive nothing more beautiful in its way than 
that scene was when the moon rose. 

Next morning, the Bishop being in Lisbon, we went to call on the 
Vice-Rector of the University, who is also Dean of the Cathedral and 
Vicar- General. He received us very civilly, and requested a Priest to 
accompany us to the University. The quadrangle which forms that 
building, and which of course simply answers to our own schools. 
Senate-house, and Public Library, crowns the summit of the hill ; the 
Observatory occupying its very highest point. The Library of sixty 
thousand volumes has nothing ecclesiastically interesting, except the 
first very rare edition of our old friend Durandus. It is lofty and hand- 
some in its way ; but all the University buildings are of the erection, 
or at least the age, of Pombal, and are therefore utterly without merit. 
We next went to hear a disputation for a degree in civil law; the 
opponents and respondent were placed much as they are with us ; and 
the Professor wore a long green hood. To my- great surprise all 
the proceedings, and even the Determination of the Professor, were in 
Portuguese. There were about thirty men present, who seemed to 
take much interest in what was going forward ; and the vivacity of the 
disputants gave a singular effect to the whole. 

I will first speak of the churches ; and will then say something* 
of the University. 

The S6 Velha (for a modern thing in another part of the city is now 
the cathedral,) standsat the summit of a street of steps, in a bold ab- 
rupt position, soaring right up above the net-work of lanes and alleys 
that surround it. It was the first church which gave me a clear idea 
of what the buildings of Affonso Henriques, the founder of the Portu- 
guese monarchy, really resembled. Restored and barbarized it has, to 
a great extent, been ; but enough remains to show its original struc- 
ture. It is a cross church of tolerable size, with central tower, aisles 
to the nave, and apsidal chapels at the east of each transept, low, 
heavy, and gloomy : 

''Half church of God, half castle 'gainst the Ifoor." 

The whole is flat, and now (and perhaps originally) embattled. The 
great characteristic of the aisles is their having clerestory windows (like 
a Staffordshire church); three circular- headed shafted single lights ; the 
lower tier of windows little more than plain round-headed slits. The 
transepts — of course of the same height as the aisles — project very 
slightly. It is impossible to get near the outside of the east end ; but 
so far as one can judge by peeps through the shops and yards that en- 
close it, the tri- apsidal effect must have been fine. The central apse 
ap|)ears to have bad three large single Romanesque lights in the lower 
tier, and three smaller ones above ; the side apses, only one . tier of 
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Ro MiMwqu e lights. We enter. The apse forms the eonstnicttanal 
cfasBod ; tiie ritual choir is in a western g^ry. The high altar has a 
rieh late Ramhoyant retablo. This chuicel arch is tolerably lofty, 
Romanesque of two orders : the eScterior, plain ( die interior, a circular 
shaft, corbelled off. The shafts of the windows in the chapel-apses 
are very curious. The transepts, which kre of two bays, have a vtf^ 
rude early triforium, with circular-headed arches, circular shafts, and 
great square caps. In the north transept is the monument of a Bishop 
of the See, and another with a recumbent effigy of a veiled lady. The 
latter represents Dona Batata, daughter of the Grecian Princess Irene, 
and of William. Count de Vintimiglio ; the governess of S. Isabel. The 
nave has five pier- arches, of two orders ; the exterior plain, the interior 
with square sculptured caps. The shape of the piers approaches circu- 
lar, but cannot be told with eertaiikty, because they, as well as all the 
other ashlar in the church, are cased with azulejos. Of the trifbrium» 
there now only remain, in their original state, the two eastern bays on 
the south side, and these resemble that in the transepts. Of the 
aisle windows I have already »poken. The low central tower has two 
Romnnesqae lights on each side, and a Romanesque arcade of six. 
The west front shows a small slightly projecting tower, embat* 
tied and with large belfry windows. The great west window is Ro* 
manesqne, of very large sice, shafted with square flowered caps, and 
with pellets in the sockets of the four orders of its arch. The west 
door is a noble specimen of Romanesque, and has six orders. 

I wish I could believe, what all the Portuguese writers assert, that 
in this very church, the Cid Ruy Diaz de Bivar, after the capture of 
the city from the Moors, received that sword from King Fernando, with 
which he went forth to conquer the kingdom of Valen9a. But it is as 
much as one can honestly do, considering the window shafts and the 
nature of scHne of the capitals, to refer it back to the time of Affonso 
Henriq*jes ; and even so, it has interest enough. 

There are several curious monuments in the cathedral. The firs( 
which attracts norioe is the tomb of Don Sisnando. It projects like a 
sarcophagns from the exterior of the north-west side of the cathedral, 
and hears this inscription. (The fact of its being in Portuguene proves 
that it is at least not anterior to the reign of Don Affonso III., who 
reigned from 1348 to 1379. This is, I believe, a safe rule in Portuguese 
eodeaiology.) 

" Aquy . jaz . huu . que . em . outro . tenpo . foy . grande . barom . 
Sabedor . e . mnito . eloquente . svondsdo . e . rico . e . agora . 
He . pequena . cinza . en9aradR . em . eSte . moimento . 
£ . eom . el . jaz . huu . aeu . lobrinbo . dos . quaes . huu . 
Era . ja . velho . e . outro . maacebo . e • o . Dome • do . tio . 
Sesnando . e . Pedro . aria . nome . o . sobrioho." 

" Here lieth one, who in former time was a great man, 
wise and very eloquent, wealthy and ricli, and now 
is a little aihea enclosed in this monument. 
And with him lies one, his nephew 5 of which one 
was now old and the other a youth ; and the name of tht uncle 
Sfsnandoj and .the nephew had the name of Peter." 

▼OL. XV. Q 
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This Sisnando distinguished himself when the city was re-taken bj 
Don Fernando from the Moors. But it may Very fairly be doubted 
whether this inscription, which probably replaces an older one, is more 
ancient than the time of Don Manuel. There is a brass plate on the 
south side of the cathedral and over the chapel of Nossa Senhora da 
Piedade, containing, in very elegant letters, this inscription : — 

" III. die : men : stbr : era : de : mccc : 

Lxxziii : obiit : don : andreas : johis : can 

Tor ; h ui' ; ec ce ; nepos : doni : accursii : et 

Doni : guilbli : militu : marcs : injuir : ca 

Nonic : et : civili : cui' : aia : requiescat : in pace." 
Era 1383 = A.D. 1345. The obit of this Andrew the Ftecentor is, 
or was till lately, kept up in the cathedral. 

On the right hand side, as you enter the great western door, is 
another brass plate, of which, much to the astonishment of the by- 
standers, I took a rubbing. Without its contractions, which I could 
hardly express except by a lithograph, it runs thus : — 

*^ Era . Millesima . Trecentesima . Octava . Sexto . Nonas . Octobres .Ob 
lit . Domnus . Paschasius . Nunes • Archidiaconus . de . Sena . 
In . £cclesi& . Golimbriensi . et . jacet . intus . in . eoele«ift . Colimbriae . Cir 
Ca . pavimentum . portae . oecidentalis . ipsius . ecclesis . 
Gujus . anima . requiescat . in . pace. Amen." 

i.e., Oct. % 1290. Archidiacotnts de Sena is Archdeacon of Cea, in 
the Estrella. 

The next most interesting church to the Cathedral is that of Santa 
Cr^z, celebrated in Portuguese legend for the apparition of AflFouso 
Henriques to the monks, at the very moment that Don Joao the First was 
attacking Ceuta« This is a large Flamboyant building, with construc- 
tional chancel, and nave of five bays, two of which are taken up by the 
gallery for the western choir, llie stalls in this gallery are of fine 
Flamboyant work ; the rood is at its east end ; the Franciscan books, 
now of course unused, remain on the lettern. The cloisters and the 
chapter- house are of the finest Flamboyant ; the windows of the former 
have monials resembling those of a Jesse ; there is a fountain in the 
middle, and from the upper cloister young trees are growing up. The 
present church was the work of Don Manoel ; and its fame having 
reached Pope Paul III., he requested to see the designs. On the north 
side of the choir is the tomb of AfFonso Henriques, and on the south 
that of his son, Don Sancho ; their bodies were translated here by Don 
Manuel, on October 25, 1515, and were both found incorrupt. In the 
chapter-chapel is the tomb of S. Theotonio ; and a flat stone in an- 
other chapel is said to mark the resting-place of those knights who fell 
in the Campo d*Ourique. The tombs of the kings are of very exoeUent 
Flamboyant work, and are from the design of Tom^ Velho. From the 
cloisters you ascend into the Santuario, a comparatively modern 
building, with a case of relics in each of its twelve sides. The most 
remarkable — and about the genuineness of which there is no reason- 
able doubt — are the skulls of the five martyrs in Morocco. The church 
of Santa Cruz was being decorated, when I saw it, for the feast of the 
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CortKoo ie Jetus, which, in Portugal, or at least in the dioceee of 
Coimhni, is a double of the first class. It certainly is not without 
reason that the Portuguese pride themselves on this kind of decoration ; 
the pyramidal mass of lights and foliage above the high altar must have 
bad a very fine effect. 

From Santa Cruz, about sunset, I went over to the other side of the 
river, which is crossed by the bridge erected by Don Manuel. To the 
left hand, on the opposite side, are the ruins of the old monastery of 
Santa Clara. This was destroyed by an inundation of the Mondego, 
and was then transferred to the height which it now occupies. From 
this spot there is a grand view of the city, as it rises abruptly from the 
water-line to the observatory tower. The bridge seemed alive with 
the students; and I very much doubt whether, in an English university, 
strangers would find the same courtesy from our men that we found 
from them. Notwithstanding the /comparatively few English visitors 
tbst the place has, and our wayworn appearance, it was curious to ob- 
serve, as we crossed and re-crossed the bridge, that not one turned his 
head to stare at us when we passed. A finer- looking set of men could 
hsrdly be found ; the dark, sallow complexions of something like one 
oat of three shows how large a proportion Brazil has furnished. The 
university man at Coimbra wears a gown not unlike the Johnian one ; 
he has no cap, but carries in his hand the gorro, which, at the time 
when many of the students lived on alms, was the begging-pouch. 
This he can put on his head when the sun is too hot to be endured. 
The total number of students in the University and in the Lyceu 
amounted, in 1853, to 970. The university course lasts for six years. 
The number of students in the various fiiculties were — ^in theology, 114; 
in law, 459 ; in medicine, 57 ; in mathematics, 141 ; in philosophy, 
181 ; besides in design, ^60. 

It is a very steep hill which leads from the rivei' to Santa Clara. 
The present erection only dates from 1649 ; the architect was F. 
Joao Torriano. The conventi therefore, presents nothing but a white 
exterior, with long rows of square windows ; some little difficulty 
occurs in getting in. The church is large, and, in its way, handsome ; 
the nave has ^ve bays, with altars, scarcely recessed, in each. At the 
south-west is the effiigy, on a high tomb, of a. little princess; she 
wears a coronet and long hair ; a lion is at her feet, a lion on each 
side ; an angel on each side of the canopy is censing the arms of Por- 
tugal. The side of the tomb is panelled, and represents a Madonna 
between two angels with tapers. Behind, and higher than the high 
altar, is the silver shrine of S. Isabel : raised here when her canoniza- 
tion was at length attained, in 1625. As a work of art it is worth 
nothing ; but I was very anxious to see it. The Confessor, however, 
whom I rather think I roused from his siesta, was in an exceedingly 
ill' humour, and no entreaties and no persuasions had any effect. 

Next morning, after giving a glance at S. Joao de Almedina (its 
name — ike gate of blood — ^testifies to the slaughter which accompanied 
the recapture of the city,) we went up to the very furthest end of the 
place, to see the church of S. Salvador. This is the more valuable be- 
cause it contains -a date. It has a chancel with chapels, nave with 
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aislefl and north and nbuth chaj[>elt, and a modem jfcower at tli6 we^t 
end. It Beemg to have had a circalar apae, which ia now cut off. The 
chancel-arch iehigh, of Romanesque dfU;e,- square base, circular abaft, 
well-sculptured capital. The northern chapel is modernized. The 
southern, Nossa Senhura dos Passos, is so blocked up, that it is impos* 
sible to examine it ; its western arch is Romanesque. The nave has 
four Rpmanesque arches : they resemble those at Chaves in reaching to 
the spring of the roof, and are of the same character with the dian* 
eel arch. The aisles are adorned with azulejos, and modernized. 
To the south aisle, the chapel of Nossa Senhora do Salvador was added 
by Ouimaraes de Sk, in 1616. He lies undjer a small coped tomb, 
under a half ^recessed Flamboyant arch. The western door has a cir* 
cular arch of three orders : it has circular shafts, with square base, and 
))arped capitals. Over it is this inscription : — 

<* ^ Stephnu 

Msrtini : sua 
SpoDte : fecit : 1)U : 
Portalem : leta : 
proDte : e : m : CO : 
Vii : c : aa." 

There is nothing clearer than that this inscription forms two lines* 
thus:— 

" Stephanus Martini sua sponte 
Fecit hunc Portalem leta fronte. 
Era 1207 (a.d. 1169)." 

Yet Antonio Coelho Gasco, in his bpok called " The Antiqnities of 
Ooimbra/' reads it Portalem et Frontem, — door and fa9ade; to the 
destruction alike of rhyme and metre. What the la^t three letters 
mean, neither does he explain, nor can I guess. 

Here, then, w^ have an example of a door which would be called in 
England Early Transitional, fixed to the date of 1 169 : a clear proof 
that the cathedral, which is hardly, if ^t all earlier, cannot date from 
the time of Don Fernando. On the exterior of the northern' side of the 
chancel, is this inscription : — 

EGO VERW : ^k'^'DI : ^gf ' 
ISTVM.MON MENTVM. 

X : II : DIES : TRNSACTIS : DE : APRILIS : 
ERA:M:CC:XX: HIV." 
That is,— 

"Ego Yermudus Yermudi (Bermudo Bermudez) accepi istnm monu^ 
mentum. 12 dies tfansactia de Aprilis. Era 1224 (a.u. 1 186)." 

Where a blank is left in the centre, there is a Maltese cross, in a 
circle. 

The present cathedral, formerly the Jesuits' church, is a building of 
no interest whatever ; nor are the one or two other churches which we 
visited in the city. 

I must not dwell too long on Coimbra ; though I am sorry now, as I 
was then, to be obliged to leave it. Our road again lay across the bridge, 
and past the convent of Santa Clara. For the first three leagues and 
a half, it lay pleasantly through avenues of lime trees and oaks. After 
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passing throogh Gondeixa — ^the Barnwell of Coimbra — it becomes 
bleak and barren ; but improves again when you leave the province 
of Beira and enter Estremadura. As we rode along by the damp 
hedges, the fire* flies flitting across the meadows, and skipping through, 
the branches, were magnificent. Late at night we reached Pombal,' 
where we found a tolerable inn. 

Next moniing, we were awakened by the bells for early Mass ; it 
was the Goracao de Jbsub. Going out into the square of the little 
town, on one side of which is the house in which the Marquis de 
Pombal finished his fife, we found the church, large though it is, 
crowded to overflowing, and fifty or sixty of the worshippers kneeling 
outside. The service was performed with a good deal of solemnity. 
The church itself is modern. The castle, which crowns a hill rising 
to the east, is a fine ruin. Hence the road is dull, but improves a little 
before approaching the Lis. Across a valley to the right we caught 
our first distant view of Leiria, and its castle, rising nobly from a steep 
sharp hill in the very centre of the city. As we crossed the Lis by a 
noble bridge, saw towers in all directions and heard innumerable bells, 
that were celebrating the festival, we began to think that we must 
have discovered an ecclesiological treasure. Never was there a greater 
disappointment. The towers belong to desecrated monasteries, never 
good, but now used as barracks. The cathedral is scarcely finished, 
and is in somewhat better taste than might be expected. In the church 
of the Esphito Santo, we heard a military Mass ; four hundred soldiers 
were marched into the nave, and the aisles were crowded with spec- 
tators. Leiria is a district of the first military division. In the street 
leading horn, the cathedral to the castle, is a Romanesque door of sin- 
gular beauty ; the beak-head mouldings are very well preserved. Un- 
interesting as this plaee is, I must not forget that it was the first city 
in the Spains, and the fourth in Europe, which po8sesf>ed a printing 
press, from which the Coplas of the Infante Don Pedro issued in 1466. 

We were, as you may imagine, eager to press on now that we found 
ourselves so near the architectural gem of Portugal. Accordingly, 
mounting again soon after noon, though the day was intensely hot, we 
turned to the west. For a league the road is uninteresting, but con- 
tinually riaing from the valley of the Lis ; then we came out into a 
wood of cork and olive, and kept along a steepish ridge, having on 
our left a valley filled with the thickest foliage. For half-an-hour 
every eye was endeavouring to pierce these leaves and branches, for 
we knew well what was hidden among them. At length in two hours 
from Leiria, a pleasant English lane went abruptly down the hill, and 
over the top of the wood we caught, in«a long horizontal line, the 
pinnacles and pierced battlements of Batalha, 

Here I will close this letter. It is possible that, at the time when I 
ought to supply another to the Ecclenologiat, I may be again visiting 
the churches of the Minho. If so, I hope that, going now with more 
knowledge, I shall be able to light at once on those which may be most 
instructive to us, and most interesting to your readers. 

I remain, &c. 

O. A. B. 
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SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE.— VII; 

Wb sball DOW tarn to the Sequences of the Upsala Missal, odc of the 
two Primatial uses of Scandinavia. 



XLI.. 

Dtadema salutare 
Toto corde noa laudare 

Condeoet et yiribus, 
Voci vitam concordemus, 
Ut coronam reportemus 

Pro ooronae laudibus. 

Spina pnngit campi florem : 
Late spirat flos odorem 

Per auem vivunt omnia. 
Caput uedit punctione* 
Membra sanat unctione 

Spinarum molettia. 

Vide, Sion filia, 
Coronse ludibria 

Yeri Salomonis: 
Aurum, gem mas, repulit ; 
Et coronam pertuliC 

Tribulationis. 



-Db Spinba Corona. 

Spinas profert sceleris 
Ager Adse veteris. 

Terra maledicta. 
Redit benedietio 
Dum fit spins pnnctio 

Came benedictJl 

Dum corona pungens.cinxit 
Christ! caput* et eonstrioxit 

Spinarum ang:ustia : 
Spinae nostre oonfringuntur. 
Nam dolores leniuntur, 

Et puigantur vitia. 

O ^uam felix haec pnnctura, 
Cinus Burgunt ez laesurft 

V irtutes et prsmia ! 
Benedicta sit niec spina. 
Per quam profluit resina 

Mala curans omnia. 



Spinas poena Chriatum pnngit : 
Poenas noatraa Christus ungit 

Mirand& dulcedine : 
Jam fit dulcia praeaens poena, 
Cruentat& vitae venft 

Spinarum acnmine. 

Yae coronae auperborum : 
Spinam portat, spret& florum 

Glorift, Bex gloriae. 
Spinse plecta noatros plectit 
Inimicos, et nos nectit 

Deo nezu gratiae. 



Laudes ergo dominion 
Serto demus mirifioo. 

Voce plen& : 
Per quod aalua aequiritnr. 
Vita redit, mors moritur, 

Pent poena. 

Supphcamua, Jesu bone, 
Nos perducas vi coronae 

Ad coronam gloriae ; 
Tua apina nos confortet, 
Ut mens nostra laeta portet 

Spinas poenitentiae. Amen. 



XLII. — ^Db Visitations. 

SeguaUia canenda in ferns. 



Laeta coeli hierarchia 
Dulci canet melodift 

Matrem Christi venerans : 
Fructu floret virgo pia. 
Porta lucia, vitae via, 

Jesum carne generans. 

Prima parens depravavit, 
Mundum ista reparavit 

Fmctua aui munere : 
Ilia coeli clauait portam, 
Ista davem David ortam 

Promeretur reddere. 



> liber, m quod. 



Scala Jacob quam conspezit 
Fiffuratum iiitellexit 

Virginale meritum : 
Qu& Salvator hue descendit. 
Homo lapaus reascendit 

Ad honorem perditum. 

A sopore revocatus, 

Non eat, inquit* inapiratus. 

Nisi domus Domini, 
Atque porta coeli latena. 
Quae cuicumque maesto patens 

Apparebit homini. 
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0>iMtat ergo quod Maria Pneco Regis miuertatem 

Nobi. exatat lOa na Noiccns, plaudit, Ubertatem 

Fer quam nlus venerat. Petit dan populo. 
Hinc exsurgit lalutata : 

Montet scandens inflammata Stupent matres intendentes 

Ad cogoatam properat. Visitatas esse gentes 

_ ^ Salvatoris gratift : 

rignus secum ferens datum Totus orbis coUastetur 

In nlutem deatinatum Et devote contempletur 

l>e anpemia aedibns Oestorum insignia. 
Km qnoa Eva propagftrat 

Et in mortem destin&iat ^u* nt Rqn^m Regi Deo; 

Vanitatis actibus. Redonanti pacem reo 

. Sit honor perenniter: 

Jam se matres amplectuntor^ Sit et dign» genetrici 

£t salutes proloquuntur Tanti doni gestatriei 

Pato pads oseulo. Decus etemaliter. Amen. 

XLIII.— Djb Patronis Rbgmi SusciiB. 

Ezoltant Angelorum ebon, hierarchic triplici, ordine» numero, officio mult^ 
pliei ccmditi, cogniti Dei virtute stmplici : 

Rnit pars ad ima de prim& spirituum origine : 

Gratia divinft raina restauratur ex homine. 

Quam flebilis Angelis perditis bsec est permutatio ! 

Amabilis filiis hominis' in Regnum successio. 

Jam illic ascendit victrix tnbus inclyta; jam jus apprebendit triumpbans 
eoclesia; miHtat in terris filia. 

Quam dulci amore vernans suseipitur 

Quae tanto fervore ruinK restaurandtt ad'ventnra eoncupiscitur. 

Te, coeli Hierarebia, omnia natio orbis replet missis nuntiis : 

Te, mundi monarcbia, saero munere reoognoscit datis filiis. 

Jam tandem tibi devota gens Suevorum primitias dat patronorum coufessores 
Christique Itfartyres, viduas : 

Qnoa plebis sexns seqnitnr utriusque, dona prsesentat cor cujusque, instruc- 
turam coelestis murba Hierusalem 

Pnrpuratas rosas vemantes Martyrum offert patienti4. 

Confesaores sacratos flores, et prfeaentant Virgines lilia. 

niuatris Justus devotus Rex Ericus, insignis pnesul, ac Henricus triumpbali 
decorati sunt martyrio. 

Eskilloa martyr triumpbat, et Botvidus David coneertat, et Sigfridus Apos- 
tolus doctoridi privilegio. 

Snblimata ccelesti duce mater seandit Helena solium : 

Illustrata divinft luce mentis effert BrigitU radium. 

Ecclesia nunc Suecorum te exorat. te oollaudat, cceli curia ; 

Interventn patronorum, O piissima, precatio te supplici implorat, Maria. 

Ut sibi auxilium circa Christum Dominum esse digneris per sevum. Amen. 

XLIY.— Db Sancta Hblbna. 

Voce dulcts melodise Hkc Rebecca fios decoris ; 

Yeneremur in bac die Hanc commendat cordis, oris, 

Helense solemnia : Moruro, pudicitia : 

Qui post cursus bujus Ym Absoluta viri tboris 

Felix die Theorise' Sprevit, ut Judith, amoris 

Migrat ad solatia. Carnalis oonnubia. 

> We read Aondnu for kominum, to preserve the rhythm. 

' t.«., to the consolations of the Beatific Vision. We read Qatf for Qua. 
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Ikfaitham pnebet se diei ; Cmcu% videC, et ot raatam 

Sed Mariam requiei Loquitur ad ejus niitum ; 

ContemulaiKK) tempore : > Lepne eedtt macuk. 

Dum noD rovic hostes Dei _ ^ 

Jael uxor est CeD«i : O SueTorom advocata 

Prophetans, par Debbone. ^^ «»! «f •^ntata 

Tbecuitis,' gratiam : 

Alabastrum' comminutnin Fac, lit Hester, elevata 

Fnuprans fudit vim virtutum Ut gens tiia Deo grata 

Ut probant miracula : Mereatur gloriam. Amen. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

A Mbktino of the Committee was held on February 10th. Plreaent : the 
Venerable Archdeacon Thorp, the Preaident, in the chair, Mr. Dickin- 
son, Mr. Forbes, Mr. France, Mr. Gordon, Sir J. Harington^ the Rev. 
T. Helmore, the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Dickinson, seconded 
by the Rev. W. Scott, and adopted : — 

" The committee, on this its first meeting after the decease of Dr. 
Mill, one of its Vice-presidents, desires to express its sense of the loss 
sustained by the Society, in the removal of one on whose patient assi- 
duity and great theological learning the Society and its committee could 
always rely for most valuable assistance : a loss which they share in 
common with the whole Church, to whose service his labours were de- 
voted, and whose principles his life so consistently illustrated.*' 

The following new members were elected : — 

Rev. W. H. Lyall, Rector of S. Dionis Backohnroh ; 17, Pork-crasoeat, London. 
John Norton, Esq., Architect, 24, Old Bond-etreet. 

The committee considered the question of iron churches ; and those 
constructed at Bristol by Mr. Hemming were described. Mr. Car- 
penter, who was present at the meeting, undertook to complete a design 
for an iron church for the Imtrumenta Eeclesiasiica, Designs by Mr. 
Butterfield, for the same series, including an alphabet, some cemetery 
crosses, and some low tombs, were adopted ; and also a plate of coffin 
ornaments, designed by Mr. Street for Mr. Cooksey's manufiactory at 
Birmingham. 

The committee examined the plans for the reseating of Fairford 
church, Gloucestershire, by Mr. J. L. Pearson ; those for a proposed 
church at Burntisland, by Mr. Carpenter ; those for the rebuilding of 
Cockermouth church, by Mr. Clarke ; and a drawing of the training 
institution at Fishponds, near Bristol, by Mr. Clarke and Mr. Norton. 
Mr. Norton attended the committee, and exhibited a model, and his 

' With this we may compare the beantifnl epitaph of Gandreda de Warren in 
SonthoTer Church, which (with the late Dr. Mill's fine emendation) mns, Sexta 

« Cf. 2 Sun. xlT. 2. /- .^ «ir X 
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amended desigas of the church of S. Audrie's, Someraetohire ; and 
also the drawings of the restoration of the church of Westbury, and of 
S. Wo(^o8, Newport. Monmouthahire. 

Uttera were read from Mr. Woodyer, the Rev. S. Gilson, Mr. Blair; 
and others ; and also letters and prospectuses announcing the fcNrmatioD; 
of a Worcestershire Diocesan Architectural Society, under the prest-; 
dency of the Bishop. Several other architectural drawings were exhi- 
bited. • 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A.MSBTiNG of this society was held on Wednesday, Dec. 7, 1853. The 
President, Dr. Bloxam, Magdalene College, in the chur. Mr. Charles 
Hamilton, University College, was elected a member. '* The Monastic 
Annals of Teviotdale'* was presented by Lord Lothian, Christ Church. - 

The report referred with gratification to the formation of a Society 
for the Study and Practice of the Plain Song of the Church. The 
woricing drawings of the font at Heckington church, Lincolnshire, had 
been added to the list of the society's publications. 

The new buildings at the Theological College, Cuddesden, designed 
by Mr. Street, were greatly commended, as combining rare beauty and 
convenience with a moderate outlay. 

A design for a church at Singapore had been submitted to the com* 
mittee^ in which the old arrangement had been to place the altar at the 
vest end, between the pulpit and reading-desk : as an improvement on 
this, an Oriental architect proposed (and the design had been agreed to 
at Singapore) to erect a transept, the southern part of which was to be 
lued as a chancel. It had been agreed to recommend the erection of 
a chancel at the east end. A question was asked with reference to the 
orientation of Indian churches. 

A discussion then ensued '* on the style to be adopted in the restora* 
tion of old and the erection of new ecclesiastical buildings, with reference 
to the conservative, destructive, and eclectic theories.'* Mr. Lygon 
began the discussion^ and remarked, that had it not been for the de-*' 
■tractive theory, we should still have been tied down to Komanesquer 
It was the duty of each generation to do the best they could, and not 
to adhere with servile imitation or Chinese fidelity to the wisdom of 
their forefathers, especially as those forefathers had been actuated by 
no 9uch feelings. 

Mr. Wood, Trinity College, deprecated any such sweeping theory, 
and remarked on the psdnful results which we should now regret if 
Bach a role had been carried out in the reign of George II. 

Mr. Miller, New College, took the same view as Mr. Wood, but 
maintained that all antiquarianism should give way to the edification of 
the people, and the greater glory of God. 

The late Principal of Brasenose College defended the mediaeval archi- 
tects for adding and repairing pcurts of churches in the prevalent style 

VOL. XV. a 
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of their own ttme, bat contended that anchitectore waa now in a atate* 
of imitation ; that we could not, conaeqaently, hope to attain the aame 
beantifol combinations as thej had done. Moreover, we were bound 
to allow our successors to have the same means of learning the history 
of architecture as ounelves, and therefore should scrupulously preserve 
those beautiful architectural remaina we enjoy. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Christ Qinrch, alao protested against the de- 
structive theory, and defended fhe conservative^ on the understanding 
that the glory of Gh)D and the wel£iffe of His people were to be pri- 
marily cared for. 

Mr. Millard advocated, with some restrictions, the destructive, which 
he would rather caU the progressive style ; and referred to Mr. Scott*s 
valuable little work, " A Flea for the Faithful Restoration of Churches.' 

After some further remarks, the President adjourned the meeting at 
an unusnally late hour. 

This Society held its first Meeting this term on Wednesday, February 
8th, Dr. Bloxam. Magdalen College, President, in the chair. Mr. W. 
B. Johnstone and Mr. W. Cleaver, of Christ Church, were elected 
members. The Rev. William Gray, late the Society's corresponding 
Secretary in Newfoundland, was elected Secretary in the room of Mr. 
Egerton, Christ Church. Mr. Street was elected on the Committee. 
Mr* Lee, of S. Edmund Hall, presented to the Society a rubbing of a 
brass in his possession which had been stolen from some church, and had 
been bought by him at Aylesbury ; the figure was that of a Priest vested 
in a chasuble, and holding the chalice. Mr. Lygon presented the So- 
ciety with an impression, in gutta percha, of t£e Seal of AUSoul s' 
College. 

The Report commenced by referring to the lamented death of the 
late President, Dr. Harington, whose great liberality, unwearied seal, 
and unflagging energy in the Society's behalf would entitle him to an 
enduring place in the recollection of all members of the Society. At- 
tention was called to Mr. G. G. Scott's valuable paper on Doncaster 
church, which has appeared in the last volume of the Reports of the 
Society. The painted glass by Mr. O'Connor erected in the east 
window of the chapel of S. John's College was commended, although 
the heaviness of the upper portion of the window called forth some 
remark. The character of the interior of the chapel was stated to be 
much improved, and the Committee had learnt with satisfaction that 
the College intended to continue the munificent scheme of decoration. 

The Treasurer, the Rev. S. W. Wayte, and the Rev. F. Meyrick. 
expressed in a few words, on the part of the Society, their regret at 
the loss of Dr. Harington. The President then caUed on Mr. E. A. 
Freeman for his paper, which was rather a lecture, illustrated by draw- 
ings, on the churches visited by him during the last summer, in the 
counties of Sussex, Somerset, Gloucester, Monmouth, and Brecknock. 
The Sussex churches he remarked as being leas Imown than they 
deserved to be, though they contained many excellent examples of 
various classes. There are several minsters of great size and splendour, 
9S Chichester, Shoreham, Boxgrove, Bayham ; the latter is ruined, but 
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deserves study on acooont of its eztraonliaar|r groimd planv There ere 
also several large pariah churches, as Rye, Winchekea, Battle, Broad-: 
water, and Eastbourne, and an extensive class of smaller ones, mostly 
Barly English, very plain externally but with good picturesque outlines,, 
and frequently very excellent work within. In the larger churches it 
ia common to find the clerestory often of lancets, combined with the 
high roof. The clerestory windows are often placed over the piUan 
ioatead of over the arches, and the pillars are very commonly alter- 
nately round and octagonal. A picturesque wooden spire is extremely* 
frequent, and a practice of adding apsidal or other chapels to the east 
walls of transepts, common everywhere in cathedral and conventual 
churches, extends itself in Sussex to a much smaller class of buildings. 
There is also great store of domestic work, as at Battle Abbey, Hurst* 
moncenx Castle, Oowdray, Boxgrove, and Halnaker; S. Mary's Hos- 
pital, Chichester^ should also be noticed as an instance of the arrange** 
ment in which the chapel, a very beautiful Geometrical one, opened to 
the domestic building by an arch and screen just like a chancel. Mr. 
Freeman added that he had had a little difficulty in persuading some 
people that the domestic portion was not a desecreted nave. He also 
mentioned a class of Friars churches, of which he saw two in Sussex* 
and one at Brecon, of which an account will be found in a future 
number of the Arehdtolofj^ Cambrentit. In Somersetshire and Glou- 
cestershire, he only mentioned a few incidental examples, as Newiand» 
in the latter, and Compton Martin in the former ; — this last chureh has 
a fine Norman interior, with one pillar enriched the same way as in 
Durham Cathedral and Waltham Abbey. Mr. Freeman then detailed 
his tour through Brecknockshire and Monmouthshire, commenting on 
the picturesque forms and occasionally valuable details of the snudler 
churches^ and on the merits of such magnificent piles as the conventual 
churches of Brecon and Uanthony, which he contemplates fully and 
technically illustrating in the Arehceohgia Cambrenns. 

The Rev. W. Grey mentioned some further peculiarities of the Sussex 
churches, and of a certain daSs of Decorated churches found in Somet^ 
setshire. 

After some remarks by Mr. Parker on some Ecclesiastical edifices in 
Wales, the meeting separated. 

A meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, February 22, which 
was numerously attended, the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, Magdalen College, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Mr. Oswald, of Christ Church ; Mr. Harwood, 
Trinity College ; and the Rev. P. G. Medd, University College, wer^ 
elected members. The report of the committee referred to the pro- 
posed University Museum, and expressed hopes that the incongruities 
of taste which characterised the Taylor Buildmgs would in this case be 
avoided. The revival and flourishing study of Plain Song, would, it is 
hoped, aid the recovery of those laws of acoustics which guided Me- 
diftval architects. It was much to be wished, that those who intend 
to take holy orders, would take more interest in church arehitecture, 
u well to prevent the destmctiveiless of churchwardens, as the frequent 
destraetion of ancient remains ; unless the generation that is rising up 
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are prepared to follow the course begun, our churches may relapse into 
the Puritanical barbarism from which they have been rescued. The 
president then called on Mr. F. A. Skidmore, for his paper, who. in 
delivering it, took a survey of the early rise of Christian art aa ex- 
pressed tiirough works in metal. He called attention to the early 
school of Byzantine art, which, firom the great state of perfection it 
attained, and other causes, became the type from which metal works of 
other periods took their rise ; he traced the progress in succeeding era«» 
tin its decline in the seventeenth century, following in detail the various 
modes of enrichment and degrees of artistic skill employed at different 
periods. He called particular attention to the very beautiful process of 
translucent enamel, of which the crozier at New College afforded so 
choice an example, and to another fine specimen of a different kind of 
enamel, the salt-cellar at Corpus College, which had been repaired in 
London, and had been denuded of this enrichment during the repair, 
and returoed deprived of all except a small portion in the boss. Mr. 
Skidmore referred to the beautiful effect produced by the various kinds 
of enamel on gold or silver ground in ancient works he had seen at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and various exquisite works in brass and iron at May- 
ence, Cologne, and Antwerp, and amongst them the beautiful iron woric 
over the well, by Quintin Matsys. Niello as a mode of enriching works 
in gold and silver, was referred to, and a passage from Pliny quoted, 
proving its use among the Gauls. The discovery of a Roman casket 
of silver so enriched, and remains in Scotland of Scandinavian origin, 
were adduced to prove its early and widely -extended use ; it was traced 
in its continued application by all the eminent artists in gold, including 
at a late period Cellini, till its disuse in the seventeenth century ; ex- 
amples were shown of the mode of applying this to a binding in massive 
silver, with some illustrations of its revived use by Mr. Skidmore. An 
account was given of the extreme difficulty of the process. The paper 
was concluded by calling attention to the iact, that at all the periods of 
the past, architecture received the impress of the age. The materials of 
the locality, or the arts of the country were pressed into its service, and 
the paper instanced the fact, that in those days the cities of Flanders, 
Italy, and the Continent were the seats of manufacture in metal, and 
in those cities are to be found the remains of vessels enriched with ena- 
mels and works in iron and bronze, while at the present day England 
had superseded these ancient seats of art and commerce ; and urged the 
desirability of remembering that we were not as of yore, indebted to the 
forest or quarry alone for the materials of our edifices. In an age so 
remarkable as the present for its productions in metal, we ought to 
gather up the artistic skill of our day, and giving it expression in these 
materials, hand down to succeeding generations once more our gates of 
bronze and other works, rich with subjects of dignity and skin. The 
president tendered the thanks of the society to Mr. Skidmore, and some 
discussion took, place, in which Mr. Lygon, Mr. Lee, and the Rev. W. 
Wood took part. The meeting then adjourned. 
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A meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, March 8th» and 
was very numerously attended. Mr. Gibson» of Wadham College^ was 
elected a member. The secretary presented to the Society Mr. White's 
pamphlet. '* Is Symholbm suited to the Spirit of the Age ?*' The report 
of the committee alluded to the great loss the Society had sustained 
ance the last meeting by the death of one of its patrons, the Bishop of 
Salisbury ; and also by the loss of the Rector of Exeter, for some time 
President of the Society. The exertions of the late Dean of Wells in 
the noble restoration of his Cathedral were commended. The attention 
of members of the Society was called to the very deserving manner in 
which the restoration of S. Michael's church had been effected, not- 
withstanding the opposition of some whose position should have induced 
them to feel a greater zeal for the glory of " Gbn's House." A com- 
munication from J. H. Marklaod, Esq., D.C.L., Corresponding Secre- 
tary, was read, announcing the proposed erection of a memorial to 
Archbishop Leighton. The Treasurer declared his willingness to re- 
ceive subscriptions towards the restoration of S. MichaeFs ; there is 
still a considerable deficiency of funds, for which the indefatigable 
churchwarden had not hesitated to make himself liable. 

Mr. Frederick G. Lee, of S. Edmund Hall, then proceeded to read a 
paper on ** Ecclesiastical Vestments clUefiy as represented on ancient 
monuments.'* He began by affirming that some acquaintance with the 
subject was absolutely essential for the architectural student, and then 
proceeded to describe respectively the cassock, surplice, alb, girdle* 
amice, chasuble, stole, maniple, dalmatic, cope, rochet and chimere, 
&c. &c., illustrating his remarks by drawings from illuminated MSS. 
and other sources, by brass-rubbings, and some very beautiful specimens 
of ancient and modem embroidered vestments, some of which — espe- 
cially a most magnificent cope and dalmatic, — had been kindly lent 
for the occasion by Messrs. Newton, Jones, and Willis, of Birmingham. 
He also exhibited a copy of a flowing chasuble of the sixth century, 
figured in mosaics, in the church of S. Vi talis, at Ravenna : a model of 
a similar vestment of purple, which had been discovered in Waterford 
Cathedral, and an old chasuble very much clipped and mutilated, the 
orphrey of which, consisting of tabernacle work with figures and a 
^crucifix, was about four hundred years old. Through the kindness of 
the Vicar of Forest Hill, he was enabled also to produce for the Society's 
inspection a beautifully embroidered fragment of an ancient crimson 
cope — used now as a pulpit- hanging in the church of that parish. 

In addition to these he had procured specimens of the chief vest- 
ments, including a linen mitre, a white silk dalmatic, and a chasuble 
of the same material, exactly similar to that ao frequently figured 
in memorial brasses. He concluded his paper, first by making some 
practical remarks concerning the academical hood, producing at the 
same time a model of the old form of that garment as represented on 
brasses, and then by reading a passage from Hierologus by the Rev. J. 
M. Neale, suggesting a restoration of the old and authorized vestments 
at the present time« The President then adjourned the meeting. 
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A meeting of tfaift Society was hdd on Wedneedby, Mafeh 92nd. 
The Rey. Dr. Blozam» Magdalene College, President, in the chair. 

Mr. G. G. Fortefldze, of Christ Church; Mr. Archibald Weir, 
IVinity; and the Hon. James ForbeS» Grid College, Irere elected 
toenb^rs. 

'• Architectural Studies in France," presented by the autlior, the Rev. 
J. L. Petit, and the rubbing of a brass of Thotaoas Nelond. Prior of LfCWes, 
presented by the Hon. Horace Courtenay Forbes, Griel, were exhibited. 

The Secretary read the report of tJie cothmittee as follows :— " Since 
the last meeting of the Society, the parish church of 6. Michael's, in 
this city, has been re-opened for Divine serrice. It is gratifying to see, 
in this instaneis, that no sraaH care hail been taken to preserve, or 
(where that seemed unadvisable) Co restore faitiifully the details of this 
very interesting building ; and tiiough in (his Moik of restoration there 
may be a few items which a critic wiU censure, yet, on the whole, 
great praise is due to the parties concerned in it ; so that We may now 
see in S. Michaiers one of the best interiors of the churches of Oxford* 
The roofs throughout have been copies of tiie old ones, willi die eiitgie 
exception of that of the chancel. The reridoi is an expeosiTe, elabo* 
rate composition. The sedilia and piscina take their old places in the 
South widl, and a modem credence in the nbrth. A doorway in this 
wall, hitherto blocked up, has been reopened into the vestry. The 
altar-rail, of brass, by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, is a beaatifol piece 
of work, and worthy of attention. The pardose screen on the north 
side is carefully restored, and new stalls added in front. The floor of 
the chancel is laid with glazed tiles, and has a pleasing appearance. 
A new chancel-arch has been built, and a low stone screen, in good 
taste, separates the chancel from the nAve. In the north chancel-aisle 
we are pleased to see the ancient reredos preserved. Hie arches of the 
nave, usles, and tower now show themsdves off to advantage, thanks 
to the low, open seats. A singular atx^h, of the same date as the side 
arches of the nave, has been discovered in the west wall of the north 
aisle. It now appears, by the discovery of a piscina in the south wall 
of the south aisle, that tins kisle consisted of two chiqpels, divided by a 
screen running across from tiie centre pillaf . A window in the old 
Saxon tower has been re-opened ; and every lover of the odd comers 
of our churches will be satisfied at finding that the singular niches 
which occur in several positions ih S. Michael's have been preserved. 
We cannot spare any of our old Gothic precedents. The committee 
have much [Measure in laying before the Society a proposal emanating 
from the Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society, to the effect that 
a joint meeting of the two societies should take place this summer in 
tlie ancient city of Coventry. Both the place and the compuiy, it is 
hoped, will draw thither many of our members ; thus combining amuse- 
ment with useful information and mutual improvement." 

Mr. Skidmore was then called upon by the President for his paper. 
He. remarked that, in complying with the request expressed at a pre- 
vious meeting, it was not possible to draw so largely on the exanjales 
of the past as in the paper on works of Christian art in metal. Taking 
it as a fact that it was desirable to give warmth to our churches, both 
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for the aake of the cpiigregation9 apd the preaenration of the ^dificq 
from damp and decay, h^ traced the Tarioua advantagee and evils re7 
suiting from the different systems of warming,^ remarking upon th^ 
nnsightlineas of the old stoves and pipin^^, the dangers of heated flues. 
resulting in the destruction of the Houses of Parliament, portions of 
Windsor Castle and DoQcaster church* as also the evils arising from 
the ovexrheated atmosphere, deprived of its natural moisture hy system^ 
of he«ted air in churches and flues. After enlarging upon the modes 
of wanning churches by fires with downward currents, and its atten- 
dant evils, he called attention to the advantages of a system of warm 
flues haying no outlets into the church. He then dwelt on the general 
superiority of hot water as. a means of producing a genial warmth, freg 
from olgections to he urged against other modes ; stating there were 
inftanpea in which it was. impossible to apply this mode, either frpuf 
funds being too linuted, or where the presence of vaults in churches, 
and the burial of bodies near to the surface, rendered the passage of 
hot Vfiatei; pipes quite impractici^hle. It wa9 here that he ^as abk to 
^vjQ apmci new atactics, the result of his experience in, applying ligh^ 
to some of our largest churches, tie, remarked that, taking a church 
for an example which was nearly three hundred feet^lougi the cost oj^ 
hot water pipes, &c., would have been about £500, the interest on 
which would h^ve been £^5 per annvun, independe^tly of the consump- 
tion of fuel, it was found that, by a peculiar arrangemeni; of the ga^ 
for lighting, the temperature of the church could he raised fourteen 
degrees, equal to a genial and sufficient warmth, at a cost of less than 
halif the interest on the outlay for hot water ; saving by that means the 
original cost for under-ground work in its place, rendering the metal: 
work employed in the gas-fltting beautiful in its design and execution. 
He then remarked upon the application of gas-stoves, and urged the 
desirability of so constructing thqm as to convey to the exterior of.th.e 
building the lesults of imperfect combustion, ana illustrated the possi- 
bility of rendering gas-stoves harmonious with the architectural charac- 
terisrics of the bmlding. 

In turning to the question of lighting the edifices our forefathera 
built, he remarked it was desirable to ascertain as far as we could^ 
what course they would have pursued had they possessed a medium 
for lighting so brilliant as that which had fallen to the lot of the 
present day, judging by the fact that each succeeding change in archi- 
tecture was adopted by the age in which it was invented ; and that in 
the decorative arts Cloisonii enamel was succeeded by Champ-lev^, which 
again gave place to the invention of Translucent, which was also 
succeeded by others; he drew the inference that they would have 
adopted the invention of gas, iand so treated it as to render it a point 
of beauty in the adornment of the church. He then proceeded to ex« 
plain the fine effects produced in large churches by groups of small 
.scintillations of flame producing a long vista of light, leading eastward, 
calling attention at the same time to the delicacy of hammered metal 
work for the standards or other instruments by which the light 
was conveyed to the building, the necessity of treating them in har- 
mouy with the ethereal nature of the inaterial to be lighted. He 
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enlarged upon the construction of standards for isolated places, with 
wrought iron supports analogous to the use of flying buttresses ;' the 
difference of treatment when attached to seats, and the absence of any 
occasion (when properly used) for cutting away mouldings for the inser* 
tion of lead piping. He then dwelt upon the desirability of using 
foliage in the ornamentation suited to the part of the church for which 
they were intended, citing the vine and passion flower leaf as suited to 
the chancel, and other leaves, as those peculiar to the locality, to the 
other portions of the church. He concluded the paper by stating the 
experience he had obtained, by mixing continually with the working 
classes as to their preference for the evening services of the church, 
rendered warm and bright by the lighting, and that at a period of the 
day when they themselves had recovered from the lassitude resulting from 
a week of toil ; and urged the great good which would result from a 
freer and less invidious admission of the working classes to services so 
peculiarly suited to their wants, and instanced their crowded attends 
ance where so judicious a system had been pursued. Some additional 
remarks on church warming were made by Mr. Walton of Mertoa 
College, and Mr. Grey of Brasenose College, and a conversation 
ensued on the merits and demerits of the several modes of heating pro» 
posed. 

The president tendered the thanks of the Society to Mr. Skidmore 
for his valuable paper, and dissolved die meeting. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

A CoHMiTTEE Meeting was held February 13th, at the Society's 
rooms in Gold-street, the Rev. W. Wales, Chancellor of Peterborough, 
in the chair. Present : W. Smyth, E. Thornton, H. O. Nethercote, 
Esqrs. ; Revs. J. P. Lightfoot, D. Morton, H. De Sausmarez, J. 
Denton, H. J. Bigge, G. Robbins,^ J. Nussey, W. L. Scott, G. A. 
Poole, W. Butlin, T. James, &c. T. Scriven, Esq. was elected a 
member. The ground ' plan of Theddingworth church was sub- 
mitted to the committee, but the discussion of the detcdls was post- 
poned till further plans are prepared. On the application of the 
Vicar of Oiindle, it was resolved that a sub- committee be appointed 
to render such assistance in the restoration and re-seating of the 
church as had been afforded by the Society to other parishes, should 
the services of such committee be required. It having been repre- 
sented to the Society that considerable restorations were about to 
be effected in S. John's Hospital, Northampton, the chairman was 
requested to communicate to the authorities on the subject of the works 
going on there. It was agreed to that the Spring meeting should be 
held at Leicester some time in May, in conjunction with the Lincoln 
Architectural Society, it having been intimated to the committee that a 
local committee was being formed in Leicester for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Societies. A printed notice having been liud before the 
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committee that the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough had ordered the 
opening of the cathedral to the public from the hour of 1 1 to 4> without 
any payment to the vergers, it was resolved that the committee beg to 
offer their thanks to the Dean and Chapter for effecting an arrangement 
so desirable upon every account, and tending to excite an increased 
interest in the sacred building committed to their care. The committee 
beg also to express a hope that this example may be followed by every 
cathedral body in the kingdom. The secretary was requested to com- 
municate with the secretaries of the Northamptonshire Agricultural 
Society and to inquire whether it is likely that they would be willing 
to co-operate with the Architectural Society in some plan for offering 
prizes for, or otherwise assisting in, the production of the best designs 
for labourers' cottages for the midland counties. The Birmingham and 
the Worcester Dibcesan Architectural Societies were taken into union, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 

Enlargement and Reetoration of 8. Sepulchre's Church. 

A Committee Meeting, called by public advertisement and by circular, 
was held at the Aichitectural Society's Rooms in Gold-street, on Monday, 
Fehraary 13th, to consider the present position of the undertaking of 
the enlargement and restoration of S. Sepulchre's, and to decide on 
what further steps should be taken in the matter ; the Rev. G. Robbins, 
Rural Dean of Northampton, in the chair. The secretary, Mr. James, 
made a statement of the causes that had incumbered the progress of 
the work, viz. the delay and inactivity of the London Committee for 
the memorial to the late Marquis of Northampton, the fact of other 
.daims arising in the town of Northampton* and other local circum* 
stances, and suggested whether the work might not be postponed for a 
ibort period. A long discussion took place, in which many suggestions 
were made as to the practicability of executing portions of the work 
with the money in hand ; and the feeling was very strong that the 
commencement of the work should not be indefinitely postponed. It 
was ultimately resolved that so much delay having occuired in the pro- 
ceedings of the London Committee, in erecting a monument in memory 
of the late Marquis of Northampton, it is desirable to form a county 
committee, to carry out the original plan of restoring the round part of 
8. Sepulchre's,- as a monumental work, it being known to all the 
friends of the late Marquis, that there was no county work in which he 
took so deep an interest ; and that a letter be written to the London 
Committee to inform them that it is proposed to form such a com- 
mittee, to act independently of the other committee, in carrying out the 
monumeatal work above alluded to, in memory of the late Marquis of 
Northampton. The Vicar of S. Sepulchre's stated that, although very 
litde application had yet been made either in the county or elsewhere, 
the sum of £1,^70, of which a considerable part was paid, and at in- 
terest in the banks, was already promised. 
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CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting ot this Society for the Lent Term Was held oa 
February 8th. the Rdv. T. S. Woollaiton^ M.A., Fellow Of S. Peter's 
College, in the chair. 

The following resolution was moved by the Hon. Arthut H. Gordon, 
M.A.» Trinity College, who dwelt at some length on thb numerous 
iservices rendered to this Society by the late Dr. Mill : 

•*That before proceeding to the business of the evening, tne Society 
desires to record its deep sentie of the losi it has sustained in the death 
of its late distinguished President — a loss felt, not by the Society alone 
but by the University and the Church at l^ttge." 

The minutes of the preceding meeting having been read, tbti follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected ordinary members : — • 

The Rev. Harvey Goodwin, M.A., Cains Colle^. 
The R«T. E. W. Wilkinson, M.A., Christ's College. 
Mr. J. Nunns, S. John's College. 
Mr. H. Martin, S. Peter's College. 
Mr. G. W. Fisher, Christ's College 

And the following were proposed for election at the xAtxt meetirti; : — 

The Rev. J. Gibson, M.Al, Fellow of Jesos College. 

The Rev. O. Fisher, M.A., Fellow of Jesns College. 

The Rev. W. M. Campion, M. A., Fellow Of Queen's College. 

Mr. Norrls Deok» Canbiidge. > . . . 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Rer: Q. WSliflms, fi.D.. 
Senior Fellow of Ring's College, for some numbers of die Anteales 
Arch^ologiques, and to Mr. F. C. Gleadon. S: John'« College, for 
drawings of the ancient church of S. Mary Magdalene, at Ddhcastef. 

The Treasurer's balance sheet was produced and adopted. 

On the motion of the Hon. Arthur H. Gordon, seconded by the 
Rev. T. S. Woollaston, the Rev. G. E. Corrie, D.D., Master of Jesas 
College, was unanimously elected President of the Society for the re* 
mainder of the present academical year. 

On the motion of Mr. C. J. Evans, B.A., Fellow of King's College', 
seconded by the Rev. S. T. Gibson, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Mr. J, H. Cooper, B.A., Trinity College, was elected to be one of thi 
secretaries. 

The Hon. E. F. Nelson, Trinity College, was elected to tiie office of 
Curator ; and Mr. H. Bradshaw, B. A., Fellow of King's College, Mr. 
S. Baring Gould, Clare Hall, and Mr. J. Ramsay, Trinity College, to 
the vacant seats on the Committee. 

The Hon. Arthur H. Gordon read a paper on the condition of some 
of the cathedrals and other ecclesiastical buil^ii^gB in Spain which he 
had lately visited. 

Rev. H. M. Ingram, M.A., Trinity College, 4nd Mr. L. M, Rate, 
B.A., Jesus College, gave an account of the work'of restoration at S. 
Andrew's, Barnwell, and urged the importance of strenuous efforts 
being made to raise the sum still liecessary for its completion. 

The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday, Feb. 22. 
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The seoqpd meet|pg for the Lent Term was held on Fehroary %% at 
seven o'clock. The Rev. the Master of Jesus College, in taking the 
diair* ezpreased hi^ ^hanks to the society for electing him as their Pre- 
sident, and proceeded to suggest means of txtending the practical uie- 
fulness of the Society in the Diocese. 

After the minntet of the last meeting had l>een read, and the gentle- 
men then propose bad heen elected, the fqUowing were proposed and 
seconded : — 

The Rer. C. Hardwiok, M.A.. FeUow of %. CsdiariDe HalL 

Mr. J. Sattoa. Jems College. 

Mr. G. T. Pelmer, & Peter's College. 

The Rev. J. Gibson, M.A., Fellov of Jeans (College, was elected one 
of the Society's Viae#President8. 

Mr. B. S. Lowndes. B.A., Cfaiis|'s College, read a paper on some 
churches in the. Hundred of Long Bton. 

Mr. J. Ramsay, Tnnity GoUege» read a paper on the history and 
present condition of |he Ortbedral ehdrch of lone* 

A paper was read hy Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald. ^Vinity College, giving 
an account of certain legends voniiected with the monastery of Bury 
S. EdBttond's. 

The meeting then adjourned to |farcfa 8th. 



The third meetiuf; of the Society for the Lent Term was held on 
Wednesday^evening, March 8th. the Rev. the President in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed, and the members 
then proposed were elected. 

The Rev. John Cht>te, M.A., Senior Fellow of Ttinity College, and 
Vicar of IVumpington, was proposed as an honorary member according 
to a recent resolution of the committee, who agreed to propose all 
Incumbents in the Diocese as Honorary Members of the Society. 

Mr. F. P. Lawson, TVinity College, and Mr. R. Prew* Trinity Col- 
lege, veere proposed for electipn at the next meeting, 

On the motion of the Rev, H- M. Ingram. M.A., seconded by Mr. 
C. J. Evans. B.A., a grant of £1 5 was voted to thf fund for the Re- 
storation of S. Andrew*s, Barnwell. 

The Rev. Harvey Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow of Cains College, was 
elected one of the Society's Vice-Presidents. 

' The thanks of the Societv were voted to Mr. Norrls Deck for a col- 
lection of architectural engravings, and to T. W. Sharpe. Esq.. Fellow 
of Christ's College, for a Urge print, of S. George's, Poncaster. 

Mr. Norris Deck read a paper on the Dedications o£ English Churches 
from the introduction of Christianity to the' present time. After a 
f^att discussion the President presented the thanks of the Society to 
Mr. Deck, and made some remarks on the practieal nature of the 
subject. 

A paper was then read by Mr. J. H. Cooper. B.A.. Trinity College, 
on some churches in tha neighbourhood of Cambridge, prefisced by a 
few observatioiiS on the importance of church notes. 

After some remarks from the President the meeting adjourned to 
March 23. 
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S. PATRICK'S SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF ECCLESI- 

OLOOY. 

Thb Society held its usual monthly meeting on the 3nd Feb., tit 46, 
Dame-street, Dublin, the President, George Petrie, LLJ).. in the 
chair. 

A communication was received from the Rev. W. Edwards, announc- 
ing the completion of the repura of S. Flannan's oratory. Killaloe. 
This oratory is supposed, on good grounds, to have been built so far 
back as the 7th century ; and both from its antiquity and frbm its being 
one of the very few specimens of the ecclesiaistical architecture of that 
early period which still exist, it possessea strong claims on the interest 
of the ecclesiologist and antiquarian. Latterly it had fallen into a 
slate of decay, llie soil of the church-yard had risen in course of time 
three or four feet above the level of the floor : the stone roof had, in 
many places, given way ; and altogether it gave indications of speedily 
becoming a complete ruin. Under the supervision of the Society, 
however, it has now undergone a thorough repair. The soil baa been 
removed from the walls; adequate provision has been made for 
drainage ; the roof has been entirely restored ; the curious doorway 
(half of which was buried, and the other hidf built up) has been 
brought to light, and every care has been taken to preserve idl the 
original features of this venerable relic. 

These repairs have been effected at an expense of £66 : the greater 
part of which has been already raised through the exertions of the Rev. 
W. Edwards. A balance of £18 remains due to the contractor, which 
the Society has undertaken to collect : for the liquidation of which 
subscriptions are earnesUy requested, and which will be received by the 
Treasurer, the Rev. Dr. Todd, 35, Trinity College, or the Honorary 
Secretaries, the Rev. W. Maturin, Grange-Gorman Glebe, Dublin, and 
William Atkms, Esq.. Cork. 



OXFORD SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF 
THE PLAIN-SONG OF THE CHURCH, 

Since our last notice, this Society has continued to progress in a man- 
ner so as to exceed the most sanguine wishes of its founders. The 
number of members is now nearly ninety. The following is a list of 
the officers of the Society :; — 

PATRON. 

The Lord fiishop of Oiford. 

PRBSIDKNT. 

The Rev. G. W. Haatingford, M.A., New College. 

VICB-PRESIDBNT AND DIRECTOR OF THB CDOIR. * 

Rev. J. L. Fish, B.A. S. Mary Hall. 
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TRBA8UR«K. 

Sidney H. Lear, B.A., Fellow of All Sonb. 

BEORBTART. 

Hon. Frederiek Lygon, B A., Fdlow of All 6m1«. 

COMlflTrBR. 

Rev. E. MtUer, M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of New College. 

ReT. R. Thomtoo. M.A., Fellow and Leetarer of S. Joh^'g. 

Rer. F. Meyrick, M.A., Fellow and Tntor of Trinity. 

Rev. T. Chamberlain, Student of Chrbtchnrch, and Viear of S. Thomas'. 

Rev. T.Aatchinson, M.A., Curate of S. Peter's in the Bast. 

Rev. H. B. Walton, Fellow and Tutor of Merton, Incumbent of Holy Cross. 

Rev. H. W. Sargent, M.A.. Fellow and Bursar of Merton, Incumbent of S. John's. 

Two important rules have been introduced, allowing tbe attendance 
of choirs and schoolmasters free of charge, if recommended by the pa- 
rochial Clergy, and of other persons to whom the ordinary terminal 
subscription woold be a difficulty, at a nominal annual payment. 

The practices have been held weekly, attended by a very large num- 
ber of the members. The practice has been confined to the Hymnal 
and Psalter Noted ; the chief examples being. " O Lux beata Trinitas,** 
•* Jam lads," " Conditor Alme," " VexiUa Regis," " Ad Coenam Agni,*' 
&c., &c. 

On Saturday, March 4th, a fmper on '* the application of Plain Bong 
to the Seryices of the Church,*' w«8 read by the .{lev. J. L. Fisb, Di- 
rector of the choir. At the same time, it was intimated to the Society 
that the Rev. T. Helmore had accepted the invitation to give a lecture 
to tlie Society and their friends. 

In consequence, the large room of the Architectural Society was 
crowded on the evening of Thursday, the 16th of March, the day fixed 
for the lecture. The lecturer commenced by congratulating the So- 
ciety on the advance made in the use of Plain Seng in Oxford since his 
last visit. He then proceeded to exemplify the use of the monotone as. 
the foundation of all Plain Song, by causing the Choir to intone various 
j)ortions of the Confession, Creed, &c., at a varying pitch. The con- 
struction of the various Church gamuts was dwelt upon at considerable 
length ; each being sung by the Choir, and illustrated by a psalm tone, 
hymn, or caroI» of the same mode. In dwelling upon this branch of 
his subject, the lecturer made frequent and most valuable use of quota- 
tions from Marks, Sir John Hawkins, B. F^tis, &c. In conclusion, he 
urged upon his audience the importance of setting at nought the preju- 
dice against Plain Song a? not being in conformity with modem laws 
of time and rhythm, and ended his lecture by inviting ail to join in sing-, 
ing the 150th Psalm, to the 8th Tone. 

The President rose, and begged to propose to the Society, as its first 
honorary member, one who had done more than any man living to place 
Church music within the grasp of the people at large, namely, the 
gentleman whose lecture that evening had been a source of so much 
edification and delight to^them. 

The Rev. J. L. Fish, Vice-president, as an old friend of Mr. Hel- 
more's, begged to be allowed to second the motion ; at the same time 
briefly paying a compliment to Mr. Helmure's zeal in the restoratioix 
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of Church music. The motion was carried with acclamation ; Mr. 
Helmore briefly returned thanks, and the meeting adjourned. 

An ordinary meeting was held on Wednesday, March 23 : the Vice- 
president in the chair. 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHURCH MUSICAI. SOCIETY. 

Wb are glad to give publicity to the rules of the lately instituted 
" Cambridge University Church Musical Society.*' 

COMMITTSI. 
PRBSIDBNT. 

VICB.PBK8TDINTS. 

Rer. W. M. Campion, M.A., Fellow of Queen's (College, 
liev. Harrey Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow of Cains College. 
Rev. J. H. Henderson, M.A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. 
Rev. W. B. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow of S. Catharine s Hall. 
Rev. G. F. Reyner, B.D., Fellow of S. John*8 College. 

TRBAS17RER.' 

Rev. R. H. Cooke, M.A., Fellow of Sidney College. 

SECRBTABT. 

J. H. Cooper, B.A., Trinity College. 

Rev. J. F. A. Hort, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 

J. Sntton, Jesus College. 

F. C. Glendon, S. John's College. 

R. W. Brnndrit, Christ's CoUi«e. 

J. Pilditch, Queen^s College. 

LAWS. 

I. This Society shall be called ** The Society for promoting tiie Study 
^nd Practice of Church Music." 

II. The object of the Society shall be to afford instruction in Church 
Music. 

III. The aflairs of the Society shall 'be eonducted by a President, 
yic6>Ck:esidents, a Treasurer, Secretai^, and five other ^embers, who 
shall form a Committee, and shall be elected by the Society at the 
first meeting after the division of the Michaelmas Term. 

* IV. The election of members shall be conducted by ballot* one Uack 
ball in five to exclude. 

V. Every 'member shall pay an entrance fee of fire shiUtnga, and 
also a terminal- subscription ilue at the first meeting in each term, sach 
subscription to be fixed by the Committee for each year, but never to 
exceed five shillings. 

VL The meetings of the Society shall be held once a week dnring 
term time, or oftener if the Committee think it advisable. 
' VII. At one of the meetings in each term which shall be appoinfeed 
by the Committee, and of which due notice shall be given, ^e private 
business of the Society shall be transacted; the TreasOret'a acooonta 
produced, all vacancies in the Committee filled up, and papera read upon 
aulu^cU connected with the Society's design. 
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REVIEW. 

Reasons for not taking part in the Appropriation of Sittings, in the 
lately restored Church of Dorchester * Oxon. By one of the Church- 
wardens. Oxford : Printed by J. Vincent. 1853. 

Wb have perused this litAt brochure with great interest; and its 
subject is so important, and tt is so satis&ctory to see a churchwarden 
90 fiilly alive to the real duties of hie office, that we niust find rdom for 
several extracts. The writeri Mr, H. J. HAifNAU, of Borcot^, gives thfe 
following reasons for not acting with the majority of the churchwardens 
in appropriating the seats after the rearrangement of the church : — ' 

•• 1. Our parisb-church being At this moment, by Deed of Injancttoo from 
the Bishop of the Diocese, dated 1851» free, with one exception, to all the 
inhabitants, I beheve it to be the duty of a churchwarden to preserve it so. 

** 2. The sittings having been for some time past divided out into pews flmong 
the more respectable bouseholdefi, leaving the labouring people with but a 
small portion of them, I considered it my duty to avoid any course that 
might luring us back to such a itnte of things, and to adopt the best method 
to preservt the common right of every inhabitant. 

'* 3. I have long lament^ the injury the Church of England suffers from this 
exclusion of the poor, and I could not al)et such a grievance by joining in a 
measure of appropriation. * 

'* 4. I consider the prevailing ]^ractice so contrary to the express Wori of 
God, that in performing the duty of reseating the congregation I could not 
conscientiously assist in perpetuating it. 

" 5. Knowing that the separation of the congregation into fsmilies is but 
the growth of a few generations and came in witn the erection of pews, I 
looked, with the restoration of open benches, to the kindred restoration of 
the division of men and women, fts the true, ancient, and only course to be 
taken to preserve the church free to every member of the church in the 
parish ; and as a means to prevent a return to a custom which I believe is a 
eonsiderable cause of the general want of accommodation. I therefore eould 
not join in performing an act thafe Would cut off the restoration of so needful 
a practice, though I am aware it is at present (not unnaturally) distasteful to 
the respectable householders. 

"6. Our church being large, And both preaching and hearing being diffi- 
cult, I considered also that, as a measure of expediency, it was most desirable 
that the congregation should sit SI close up to the minister as pc«;;:ble." 

These heads are afterwards — itwged more at length, but still briefly 
and judiciously. We pass on to some observations upon a w^ry im- 
portant subject, that of the division of tlie sexes in public worship. 

** Centuries ago the natural desire to eanry worldly imfx>rtanoB into the 
House of God Ted men of influence to tiirust in an exclusive seat here and 
there, but it was not till some 900 years since that the erection of what we 
call pews was general among the middle classes ; and that exclusive family 
parties were formed in the congregation. It may not be necessary to enter 
into the peculiar circumstances of the Church which led to this, but the 
custom once established has continued to the present day, and so grown up 
with us, that we are led to believe that it is the correct and true system, wad 
to oppose ourselves to any proposal to return to the original practice. Many 
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country churches are Hying histories of the progress of the custom^ showing 
in the less convenient and more remote parts of the building the old open 
seats» and in better parts towards the chancel the modem pews that ha? e 
intruded. As in these old open seats may be seen the men sitting on one 
side of the building and the women on the other, so was it the custom 
^nerally, and there is reason to believe that the first departures from it were 
viewed with as jealous feelings, as the proposals to return to it excite now. 
And it is singular how custom influences men's minds as to the idea of what is 
right. And an instance of this I lately met with, incidentally mentioned. 
In the year 1620, in London, in the parish of Cripplegate Within, one Mr. 
Loveday was summoned to appear for sitting in the same pew with his wife, 
whieh ' was held to be highly indecent.' Because it was the custom to sit 
apart then, it was considered a public scandal for husband and wife to be seen 
sitting together ; now that the contraiy custom prevails, it is considered an 
injustice to separate them. 

" It is prolnble that some may now-a-days desire to restore this practice 
simply from a love of past customs. Yet, independent of the propriety of 
this division, as a restoration, it has become a matter of necessity throughout 
the church ; not only to check the grievance of pews and family sections, and 
to do away with the sin of * respect of persons,' but, in (Mrder to make the 
most of church room. For b;^ this division, men with men, and women with 
women, may sit compactly without inconvenience from mixture of ranks ; 
and by the plan of each person going forward to the first vacant seat nearest 
the minister, the greatest possible amount of room can be obtained, and the 
greatest certainty of a seat insured to both rich and poor. Moreover, unless 
room is first secured for the poor at public worship, it is almost useless to 
attempt to reclaim the indifference and irreligion existing among them. 

'* This division is not only most necessary, but is, as far as I know, the 
sole remedy for the above grievances, as it is also the freest from substantial 
objections. And it can scarcely be' called a remedy, for it is a custom of the 
church which I believe has not been departed from, from the time of the 
Apostles, except during the last 200 years* and that originally for unworthy 
reasons. I need not urge what must be plain to everybody, that we ought to 
meet in the House of God as one family. The customs of society are no 
rule for the Church, but as an argument to show that the division of sexes is 
not at variance with the customs of social intercourse, it may be pointed out, 
that, when married persons or a family are invited to a neighbour's it would 
be totally at variance with the object of their visit, if they were to lit apart in 
family groups and not mix with the rest of the company." 



NEW CHURCHES. 



S, , Cockermouth, Cumberland. — ^Thia church has been ea^rely 

rebuilt by Mr. Joseph Clarke. It is now an imposing structure, with 
an exceedingly good effect, as a whole. Indeed it seems to be finer 
and better, viewed in perspective and from a distance, than would be 
expected from a consideration of its details. The plan is crucifonn : — 
a cbancel, clerestoried nave, two aisles, vaulted central crossing, two 
transepts, and eastern aisles to the transepts. The style is Geometrical 
Middle- Pointed; and the effect is that of - a cruciform parochial town- 
chmrch of the larger kind, with high roofs and well-developed central 
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kuitern Barmounted by. a lofty oetagonai ^ire, with pinnacles at its 
angles. The clerestory however, seems to us hardly imporUnt enough 
for the idea of the stnictnre — ^^being^ composed of comparatively small 
foliated circles. The tracery throughout is of a good early Geometrical' 
kind ; but we regret the introduction of the small foliated triangular 
windows in the aisle-walls above the porch* These were, however^ 
necessary* we imagine, for lighting the galleries, which-*-of course to 
the annoyance of the architect — were contracted for in the aisles. 
They were to be supported on iron shafts and to leave the arcades of 
the ohnroli free. But most happily Mr. Clarke succeeded in freeing* 
the cfaorch, daring the progress of the works, from these abominations. 
The doors also to all the seats are abolished. It need not be said 
therefore that unusual difficulties embarrassed the architect in this 
rebuilding ; and it is a wonder that he has been able to accomplish so 
much. Indeed, so vehement was the war of opinion abont the re* 
building, that it was not till after a trial at the Assizes, and an appeal' 
to the Copsistory Court of the diocese, that any plan at all could be 
selected for replacing the burnt down ** auotion«room,*' 9a Wordsworth 
called the former church of Cockermouth, his native town. And 
other obstacles, almost insurmountable, beset the whole course of the: 
rebuilding. To these are due the curtailment of the nave by one bay*- 
The architecture throughout is perhaps- better than the arrangement.' 
The altar however is well raised and dignified, and the choir are^ 
seated in the chancel. The crossing has seats placed lengthwise, and 
here is a pulpit, and, opposite to it, a reading pew, at the eastern 
end of the nave. The internal arcades are good, with cylindrical 
shafts : the crossing is vaulted under the ringing floor. The eastern' 
aisles to the transepts have lean-to roofs.- Mr. Clarke has thus sac«' 
oeeded in building a fine cmctform church ; but we u« by no means 
sure that, with so large a number of persons to accommodate , a better- 
plan might not have been selected than one with a central lantern* 
Among private gifts to the new church, may be mentioned, a font, a 
lettem, encaustic tiles for the sanctuary, and some polychroraatie 
decoration for the enrichment of the altar and parcloses, the latter^ 
together with a better pulpit and prayer-desk, being the gift of the 
architect himself. The east window is filled with stained glass, by 
Hardman, as a memorial of Wordsworth. We congratulate Mr. 
Clarke on having, with such limited funds and such unusual impedi- 
ments, effected so much. 

S, , New Bidinghroke, Lincolnshire. — A lithographed view enables 

us to give a preliminary notice of this new church and parsonage, de* 
signed by Mr. S.S.Teulon. The church has chancel, nave, south-west 
porch, and a Smalt open octangular wooden belfry turret, surmounted by 
a shingled spirelet. at the north-east of the nave. The style is well- 
developed Middle-Pointed, rather ornate, with traceried windows, pedi- 
mented buttresses to the chancel, &c. The exterior shows horizontal 
buads of colouring either by stone or brick, and a< pattern of two inter- 
lacing triangles within a circle is introduced in the gable above the east 
window. The adjacent parsonage is also relieved by constmctionat 
colour and is a picturesque — almost an over picturesque — com|x>8ition. 
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We ehall hope to be able to recur to this group, when we have teen' 
fuller drawings. 

S. James, Isle of Elmley, Kent.— The old church on this little island 
had been suffered to fall into complete ruin, with the exception of a 
small fragment retaining scarcely any features beyond its Kentish rag 
walling. This small portion was roofed in, a few years since, and used 
for Divine Service, furnished like a conventicle. A new rector has lately 
succeeded, and immediately undertook to build a new church from the 
designs of Mr. Street, for his increased population. The plan, accom- 
modating 1 45 persons, contains a chancel, a nave, a porch at the south- 
western extremity of the nave ; and the existing fragment of the 
former church forms a spacious sacristy, attached to the south side of 
the chancel, overlapping also the eastern part of the nave, and looking 
externally like an irregular chantry-chapel. It makes a very church- 
like building, and is excellently arranged : all the seats in the nave are 
open and moveable upon a tiled floor ; a low stone screen with a step 
separates the nave from the chancel ; there are three stalls on each 
side, with subsellae ; and two more steps rise to the sanctuaiy, which 
has a footpace, a piscina, and two sedilia Qn the south side of the 
sanctuary, and a credence -niche on the north side. The vestry has an 
external door on the south side. The style is Middle- Pointed, treated 
very simply and unpretendingly as is suitable in such a building. It is 
quite a comfort to see a new church without parapets and buttresses, 
quite needless and only added for the sake of making a display. The 
windows in the nave walls are of three lights, set up high in the walls. 
In one of them we observe a kind of tracery to which Mr. Street is more 
partial than we are ourselves — ovals foliated at the top, as though they 
were ordinary Jights, and not foliated uniformly, like geometrical figures. 
The east window is good, and well placed ; of three lights with a large 
circle, filled with four trefoiled circles, in the head. The west gable 
is surmounted by an exceedingly simple, and proportionably pleasing, 
bell-cote ; and the west window is a spherical triangle, treated as though 
it we're the head of a traceried window, with a hood moulding, and 
a blocked and weathered base. The roofs are, internally, well framed, 
and open : the seats are open benches of the most light and portable 
kind, like those in S. Mary Magdalene church, Munster Square. The 
chancel arch has no capitals : the screen is, as we said, of stone. 

8* James, Cowley, Osfordshire, — The necessity of retaining an old 
chancel, of very fair First-Pointed character, but of comparatively small 
height, has obliged the architect, (Mr. Street,) in nearly rebuilding this 
church, to adopt a very uncommon arrangement for his new nave. 
Had the new nave been of a considerable height, it would have been 
quite disproportionate to the low chancel; and therefore Mr. Street 
has placed dormer windows in the high roof of his nave, instead of 
using a clerestory. The internal arrangements are exceedingly correct, 
and much colour is intended to be introduced in the decoration. The 
shafta are to be of marble and alabaster ; and it is proposed to use 
brick, unpjaistered, for the arches and the internal walling. An almost 
ridiculously diminutive west tower is retained at present, but. will be 
replaced by one of more suitable size and design, when funds ehall 
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pennit it. The chancel will have a double sacristy on the north side, 
and on the south side will open into a chancel-aisle by two foliated 
continuous arches* rising . above a low, solid parclose-wall. The 
dormers, two on each side» are of considerable size, of three lights, 
with bold varied tracery in straight- sided heads. They will have, we 
should think, so far as we can judge by the drawings before us, a better 
effect from within than externally ; idthough we cpinnot deny that the 
external effect is striking and picturesque, considepng the great slope 
of the nave-roof, (extending over nave and aisles, and rising from very 
low side-walls,) and the bold size and treatment of the dormers them^ 
selves. We shall be curious to see this church, ^hen its restoration is 
completed. 

S. AudrU'B, Somersetshire. — We hear with much satisfaction that 
our former critique on the plans for this church has assisted the archi-^ 
tect, Mr. Norton, in considerably improving the design. The church 
will be a very costly and elaborate structure, — almost, indeed, too 
much so, considering its small scale. The greatest improvement in the 
design is the abandonment of the pseudo-transepts to the chancel. 
We should advise the still further simplifici^ion'of the plan, by com* 
bining, in a single attached building, the sacristy and the organ- chamber. 
The porch seems placed where it is, more from considerations of pictu<>^ 
resque effect than for convenience. It is of an unusual character, 
having an arcade of three open arches on each side. Is not the panel*^ 
ling in the embattled parapet of the tower of too late a' type to suit the 
rest of the building ; This church is raised on a spacious undercroft^ 
intended for sepulture* 

S. ', Wedhampton, Arckfont, Wilts, — We have been much pleased 

by the inspection of the drawings for this church, by a young member 
of our Society, Mr. Q. F. Bodley, of Brighton. The plan comprisea^'a 
chancel, 25 feet long by 17 feet 3 inches broad, with a sacristy at its 
north-west side ; and a nave, 5Q feet long and a little broader than the 
chancely witli a south-eastern attached organ-chamber, and a south- 
west porch. The nave has low open seats, of which the framing 
seems to be rather cumbrous, and a font at the south-west angle, just 
west of the entrance door. The organ- chamber has the organ at its 
east end, and four benches for children facing east in its western half. 
Two steps under the chancel arch rise to the chancel, and two more 
steps divide a well-developed sanctuary into two levels, besides a foot- 
pace. On each side of the chancel are four stalls, with subsellse which 
have no desks ; the pulpit is at the north-east of the nave, at the level of 
the chancel. There is a low panelled screen under the chancel-arch, 
with metal gates. The altar is properly vested ; two sedilia of wood 
are placed in the sanctuary, and opposite to them is a small credence 
table. The east window is exceedingly well raised up in the wall, and 
much dignity is obtained by this arrangement. Below its level the 
east wall of the sanctuary has hangings* The vestry has a two-light 
eastern window, but no external door. 

The style of the building is Transitional between First and Middle 
Pointed ; and the design in general appears to us simply and broadly 
treated. The south elevation shows a somewhat narrow porch, with 
a trefoil -headed doorway ; an early three-light window; and the organs 
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diamber,'— which latter has a lean-to roof, but a window of («• 
trefoiled lights and a trefoiled circle above, in a separate gable, on its 
sonth side. To this feature we roust raise an objection. The place is 
by no means a particularly good one for the organ ; but granting this, 
the chamber would have been the better for a less complicated arrange- 
ment than a window gabled out on its lean-to roof. The scale of the 
building scarcely justifies this treatment, nor in feet the amount of 
buttressing and weathering with which this organ-chamber is enriched^ 
The chani^ has two two-light trefoiled windows, with a quatreloil drcie 
in the bead. lU east elevation has three buttresses and bold weatherings 
from the basement moulding, — features which are far more aUowable in 
this place, especially cousidering the height of the east window, than in 
the low lateral wall of the organ chamber. The east window itself is of an 
even number of lights, being formed of two couplets of trefoiled lights, 
divided by a thick central monial ; and above, in a large panelled head, 
bounded by a bold arch with voussoirs of alternately red and white stone, 
are three detached circles, oue above and two below, sexfoliated and cinq- 
foliated respectively. There are also two bands of coloured stone as 
stringcourses. The west elevation has two tall lights, each trifoliated 
with a quatrefoil in the head, separated by a pilaster buttress which aup- 
ports a thickened wall at the gable rising into a belfry turret for two bells, 
each hanging under a separate gable. There are copings to the west- 
em and eastern gables, but none to the east gable of the nave ; and a 
simple crest to the ridge of the chancel roof. Besides the constructional 
colouring mentioned in the external label of the east window, there are 
other specimens within. The east window itself, intemally> has a cross 
of red marble inlaid between the two lower foliated cirdes, with a long 
item of the same material extending down the wall-space between the 
two couplets of lights which form the window. This arrangement is 
perhaps a needless eccentricity ; the inlaid cross would have looked 
much better as a reredos. Practically the light from the apertures of 
the winduws will scarcely, we should imagine, allow it to be seen with 
any distinctness. Some more colour is obtained by a row of encaustic 
tiles inserted under a moulded cornice to the chancel walls ; and the 
chancel arch has alternately coloured voussoirs, besides detached corbelled 
ahafts of red marble. We recognize, unless we are much mistaken, con- 
siderable merit in this design. 

8. — " ■, Llangarren, Herefordshire, — We have seen a design for this 
new church by Mr. G. F. Bodley. The plan shows a chancel, with 
sacristy to the north-west, a nave, and a south aisle with an engaged 
porch. The arrangement is good, all the seats being open and move- 
able : — but the west end of the aisle seems scarcely the best position 
for the children's seats. l*he chancel is raised one step above the nave, 
this step projecting a little beyond the low stone chancel screen into 
the nave, and affording access to the pulpit, on the north side. There 
are four stalls with subsellse on each side of the chancel. The sanctu- 
ary is exceedingly well-proportioned and well defined ; but we doubt if 
abetter effect would not be produced by placing its three steps together, 
instead of dividing the area irregtilarly by them : the footpace forms a 
fifth step above the level of the nave. The cill of the south-east win- 
dow forms the sedilia ; that of the opposite window being used for the 
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credence. The sacristy has no external door, which is to be regretted. 
The style is Early Middle*Poiiited ; but there are eccentricities in the 
design, such as dispensing with caps in the arcade, and yet, iastead of 
making the arches continuous, the architect has stopped the two orders of 
the arch*moald to a square at the impost, splaying the square shaft by 
aogle chamfers to an irregular octagon, which is stopped again on a square 
-—inelegantly enough — at the base. We can see no sufficient reason for 
this amuigement. The chancel arch is corbelled. The ajsle windows 
are smidl, of two trefoiled lights ; those in the chancel are kiyer, of two 
lights with a einqfoiled circle in the head, and foliated hoods. The 
window over the sedilia is of three lights, trefoiled, with geometripaj 
fignres in the head of each light. The chancel roof is panelled, and 
painted. The east window is of three lights, trefoiled, with two quatre.* 
foiled spherical squares above, and in the apex a spherical triangle foli- 
ated in the figure, formed by a triangle inscribed on a trefoil. An external 
label, not foUowing the curve of the arch window, and itself trefoiled, is 
a novelty which we do not recommend the architect to repeat. This 
window, however, is judiciously placed in relation to the gable ; and there 
is a low buttress carrying a string below it besides those at the angles. 
The west front shows two tall two-light trefoiled windows with a s^r 
foiled circle in the head of each. The wall is deeply weathered to th^ 
plane of these windows, while its original thickness is continued in a 
central and two outside pilaster buttresses, which weathejr off iu turn 
to the diminished thickness of the gable wall. The gable rises into a 
single trifoliated bell-cote arch, surmounted by a steep gable. The 
church is to be built, both internally and externally, of ashlar of a local 
stone t>f marked red hue. A floriated cross in alabaster is to be inserted 
in the wall above the chancel arch ; and a circle of coloured marbles 
inlaid in patterns will adorn each side of the stone chancel screen. 
There seems to us much that is hopeful in this design. 

S, Michael^ Bustagt, Ghmeeatershire. — A new south aisle has been 
added to this little church by Mr. 6. F. Bodley, as a memorial to the 
Rev. R, A. Suckling, its late incumbent. The original church was 
designed by Mr. J. P. Harrison. The new aisle is of three bays, open- 
ing into the nave by an arcade of three, with an engaged porch at its 
west end. Hie style is a rather ornate Middle- Pointed : the piers with 
their caps and bases are well moulded, but the arch moulds, instead of 
coming down to the caps, somewhat unnecessarily die off in octagonal 
shafts above the impost of the arch. The result is heavy, and not in 
strict congruity with the style. The windows are square-headed ex- 
ternally. Inside they are masked by a trifoliated rear-arch. The 
buttresses are pedimental-headed. The interior is {laved with tiles, and 
furnished with moveable benches. The roof seems to us of rather too 
late a type. 

Holy Triniiy, Stapleton, Gloucestershire, — ^We must apologise for neg- 
lecting to notice before this Mr. Norton's design for this church. The 
plan contains a chancel, 37 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. ; a nave, 68 ft. by 26 ft. ; 
two aisles ; a western tower ; a north-west porch ; and two pseudo- 
transepts, which open into the chancel, instead of into the nave. There 
is also a vestry between the chancel and the north transept. We mutt 
strongly protest against this arrangement of the transepts : there is no 
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precedent for it, and the effect is hx from good. The 8tyle is Late 
Middle-Pointed, and the detail generally very good. The arcades are 
of five, and the labels have flowered corbels. There is a moulded cor- 
nice ; and there are corbelled^ shafts to bear the principals of the roof. 
The roof in the chancel is boarded. In the nave there are arched 
braces ; the upper spandrils being filled wkh pierced tracery. The 
pseudo- transepts open into each side of the chancel by two arches, 
much too nagrrow for the scale of the building : they also communicate 
with the nave aisles. Externally, there are excessive moulded cornices, 
which cause large and ugly haunches to the gables. There is no clere* 
story, but three separate gables to nave and aisles. The transepts have 
very unusual window- openings : five equal cinq-foiled adjacent lights, 
with some late flowing tracery in each head. Above, but disjoined, is 
a traceried circle, under a crocketed pedimented label. Underneath the 
window is a useless dwarf buttress. We cannot commend this kind of 
novelty. The buttresses throughout are very ornate, and there are 
gurgoyles under the pierced parapets. The chimney to the vestry.—^ 
which is itself a mean building with a lean-to roof, — ^is overdone. The 
west window, which is above an inadequately small door, is only of 
three lights, with tracery of quite a Flamboyant character ; above it is 
a canopied niche, with a statue. The belfry- stage is well developed ; 
with, on each side, two-light windows, of Flamboyant tracery. The 
tower parapet is pierced, and there are angle-pinnacles, and an octa- 
gonal crocketed spire, with a coronal round it of eight narrow two-light 
windows, under straight- sided pediments. As to the internal arrange- 
ment, there is a spacious, but arbitrarily- defined sanctuary, raised three 
steps above the chancel ; which, again, is two steps higher than the nave. 
There are sedilia, and on each side of the chancel six stalls, not returned, 
with subsellse. There is no reading-pew, but a pulpit, on the north 
side of the chancel- arch. The organ is on the east side of the north 
transept ; the seats in the transepts are placed transversely. The font 
is in the nave, by the north porch. There is much merit in the design, 
but an excess of ornamentation, and a tendency to innovations for the 
sake of originality. 

5. Matthew, Nottingham, — We have before us lithographed per» 
spectives of two new district churches proposed to be built in Nottingham, 
The first, S. Matthew's, is by Mr. H. Roberts. It is a First-Pointed 
building, with clerestoried nave, lean-to aisles — not extending to the 
west end ; pseudo -transepts, a chancel, and a tower and spire in the 
angle between the north transept and the chancel. The transept gable 
has a large and broad unequal triplet; the aisle- walls have broad* 
hooded lancets, and the clerestory windows are couplets. The but- 
tresses are without any distinctive First-Pointed character. At the 
north-west angle of the nave is a small square turret, containing a door, 
and splayed off into a small octagon, surmounted by an octagonal pyra- 
midal capping, the whole scarcely, if at all, rising higher than the 
ridge of the nave roof. We imagine that this must mask a staircase to 
a western gallery. The tower has an entrance door on its north side, 
which admits the congregation into the transept — we hope — and not 
the chancel. It has a belfry- stage, with two lights on each face under 
a foliated cornice : above is a broached octagonal stone spire yrith pedi- 
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mented gable-lights on the cardinal sides. Th^re seems to be but 
little merit or power in this church, and the internal arrangement can 
scarcely be otherwise than unsatisfactory ; but the design is, after all, 
infinitely better than that which appears on the same plate, — the 
sketch for 

S. Mark, Nottingham, designed by a Mr. Jalland. This is a misera- 
ble Third-Pointed chapel, of a type which we had hoped was by this 
time exploded. It has a low very broad roof ; in its west elevation a 
five- light transomed "Perpendicular" window, with a Tudor- headed 
door below, and flanked by two meagre octagonal turrets attached, not at 
the angles, but against the west facade, so as to mask the hideous breadth 
of the building. Two smaller turrets, quite meaningless, and engaged 
in the east elevation, show themselves over the roof on the opposite 
end. The side windows are four, and all transomed Perpendicular, 
repeated uniformly between lanky two- staged buttresses. But there 
are two westward bays with untransomed windows, higher up in the 
wall, and with doors below them, which show that the internal arrange- 
ment includes a west gallery. No chancel at all is visible in the sketch. 
Those who send far and wide, for the hope of subscriptions, circulars 
headed with the portraits of the churches intentled to be built, should 
at least try to get better designs than these. 

Chapel-School, Moordown, Bournemouth, Hants. — This chapel-school 
situated on a wild heath to accommodate a scattered outlying popula- 
tion, is from the designs of Mr. Street. It is built of a white coloured 
brick, the only procurable material ; a parallelogram in plan, with the 
eastern portion separated by an open framework, above a low panelled 
screfen, which, with a curtain, quite blocks off the altar when the nave 
is used as a school. The eastern portion is divided by two levels into 
a chancel, with a seat on each side, and a sanctuary with the altar. 
The roof is open, framed of intersecting braces. The east elevation 
has a tall three-light early Middle-Pointed window: in the western 
gable there is a sexfoiled and refoliated circle under a label. The side 
windows are tall trefoil-headed lancets; which are coupled in the 
sanctuary. An external stringcourse also marks the sanctuary. The 
roof extends a short way beyond the west-gable, thus forming a shelter 
for a single bell. The buttresses are designed very judiciously for the 
material employed. It is a very successful little building ; and we are 
glad to hear that the Bishop of Cape Town has asked for drawings of 
it for use in his diocese. We have omitted to say that the windows 
have simple diaper quarry glass, and the altar has a painted reredos, 
and a pisdna. 
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Mr. Bodley has designed two adjacent school-rooms of much merit, 
for Bisley, in Gloucestershire. They are well arranged, and have 
pretty features in a picturesque bell-turret, and some coloured tiles in 
the tympcoium of a large gable window. The window in the other 
gable — that at the south of the boys' school room — is an exaggeration. 
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. The eame architect has dedgned a new school- room, for 100 children, 
in the district of S. Paul, Brighton. It is an oblong room, with massive 
open roof, heavily splayed two-light windows; a large traasomed window 
with early tracery, in one gable; and a circle filled with spherical triangles 
in the other. The fireplace is very imposing, of stone, with inlaid 
bands' of coloured tiles, and — ^gabled out from the receding weathering of 
the chimney piece — a carved panel with a bas-relief of our Lord bless- 
ing little children : and on a bracket at each side, a branch candlestick 
for three tapers. All round the room is a dado of coloured tiles in 
alternate bands : and the external brickwork is also banded in colour. 
We are always glad to see school rooms treated in this way with some 
attention to art and beauty. We hope in this case that there will be 
no want of light experienced. We almost fear that the side windows 
are somewhat inadequate. The space on which the schools are to be 
built is, we are informed, exceedingly limited. 

School at Barton on the Heath, Worcestershire. — Mr. Street has built 
a room for a small mixed school in this village. Its dimensions are 
^6 ft. 9 in. by 15 ft., besides a class-room and weU-arranged offices. 
The treatment is of the simplest possible description. 
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Canterlmry Cathedral. — ^The work of opening the crypt of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and uncovering the remains of the conventual build- 
ings, makes progress. A portion of the crypt to the north-east, which 
had been lost to the church, and desecrated as a wine-cellar, has been 
recovered and thrown open, and the south-eastern portion, where stood 
the chantry of the Black Prince, will soon be opened. We trust there 
are hopes of at least reducing the area occupied by the French con* 
▼entiole. Outside the church, the removal of an engine-house has 
opened some very beautiful Romanesque arches with coupled pillars ; 
and the demolition of a modem house, belonging to a suppressed stall, 
has discovered the angle of the lesser dormitory, of fine Romanesque. 
The curious staircase in the Oreen Court has been reset, so as to ensure 
its durability. It has been made to lead to a new Choristers' school, 
which has been built in Romanesque upon the adjoining arches, the 
superstructure of which (a portion of the great dormitory) had perished. 
While describing these discoveries, we must repeat the hope which 
we first gave utterance to years back, that Professor Willis's work on 
the conventual buildings of Canterbury Cathedral may, ere l<»ig, make 
its appearance. 

Inside the church the recumbent efiigy of Archbishop Howley, by 
Mr. Westmacott, has been placed on a high tomb, under a canopy 
imitated from the Middle-Pointed screen work of the church to the 
east of Archbishop Chichdey's monument, and forming, as that doea* 
a person of the pardosmg of the lowest level of the sanctuary. The 
tomb would be much improved by rich metal railing. The three win- 
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dows of the aide behind it» viz., a large Romanesque one« and two 
of the trefoiled aisle- clerestory lights, have been filled with painted 
glass by Mr. G. Austin. This glass, both in its groups and diapers, 
is copied from the existing early glass in the Cathedral, but its whole 
effect is paler and thinner than we could wish. A Third-Pointed win- 
dow, by Mr. H. Austin, at the west end of the north nave aisle is 
an entire failure. 

Ely Cathedral. — We eameetly trust that the scheme of providing 
ladies* stalls behind the choir at Ely, similar to those devised at Salis- 
bury by James Wyatt, may not be persisted in. The Cathedral would 
suffer immcasureably from the change, not only in ritual propriety but 
also in an artistic point of view. Moreover the proposed new sittings 
will be singularly inappropriate in themselves, both for seeing and 
hearing. The altar service and the sermon in the nave, would, we 
should imagine, be equally inaudible to their occupants. Besides the 
change would only gain thirty additional places, as the organ staircase 
takes up an entire bay. We should regret more than we can express 
if the magnificent and genuine restoration, of Ely Cathedral, were 
marred by so incongruous an afterthought, when the deficiency 
of room, which may exist, can be so readily supplied in the have, 
which experience proves to be admirably adapted for congregational 
purposes. There is but one opinion we learn of the success of the 
nave sittings already erected ; and this ought stirely to give the hint 
as to the quarter from which the additional room is to be sought. 
We cannot believe that the scheme will ever be seriously persisted in. 
The spirit that prompted the restoration of Ely Cathedral can never 
consent to the modification, which only required to be tested experi- 
mentally, to ensure the conviction of its inapplicability. 

S, George's, Doncaster.-— The restoration or rebuilding (we hardly 
know which to term it) of Poncaster church, by Mr. Scott, is in every 
respect so important a work, that we are loth to speak about it at 
length, except by inspection of the actual building, or of the working 
drawings. We shall only therefore say, that the lithograph which has 
been published indicates a translation of the destroyed building into 
Middle. Pointed ; the dimensions and general outline being preserved, 
and the central tower^ of fine Third-Pointed, being accurately rebuilt in 
its original style. ' Allowing as we do, under certain circumstances, of 
an eclectic use of Third-Pointed, we think the present case quite ad- 
missible. 

55. Peter and Paul, Dorchester, Owon, — We had lately an opportu- 
nity of examining Mr. Butterfield's re-arrangement of the part of this 
church that is used for Divine Service. Those who rememberthe ground- 
plan, will know how exceedingly difiScult a task the architect had be- 
fore him. Mr. Butterfield has treated the area as follows. The sanc- 
tuary is well defined, and raised one step ; two bays of the choir are 
treated as a chancel, — the eastern one being furnished with kneeling- 
places for the communicants (which we understand to be an old custom 
in Dorchester,) and the other one fitted as a choir : the old desks being 
supplied with new vests behind them. These two bays are separated 
from the chancel- aisles by high open parclose screens, adapted ^rom 
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existing remains : and this, we Imagine, dictate the otfaerwifle iacon- 
venient height of the \6vrtT solid panels. But we find it very hard to 
comprehend bow the architect could have thought of making the screen 
with which he has bounded his ritual choir to the westward so high and 
solid. It is really almost as great an impediment, practically, as a close 
screen in a cathedral. The solid panelling is very high, and the pierc- 
ing is merely some small trefoils and quatrefoils. It seems to Qs that 
such a s(reen as this is neither an open one nor a close one. and has 
the defects of both, without the advantages of either. The ]iart of the 
old chancel used for the actual choir, has a new roof, like the nave of 
Ely, unlxiarded. The controversy about the finishing of the east win- 
dow will be remembered. . It struick us, by tlie way, that the idea of 
the west window of S. Matthias, Stoke Newington, which has been so 
much criticised, was suggested by this east window of Dorchester. We 
thought that the flowing — ^not to say Flamboyant — tracery of the great 
circle, and the richness of the ball-flower mouldings, were almost too 
elaborate to agree with the character of the old part of the window. 
The stained glass — a Majesty, adored by angels— seemed to us very 
unsatisfactory. ITie reredos is of alabaster, witli a tesselated pattern 
of blue, yellow, white, and red tiles, and a cross, in red marble, over 
the altar. We desiderated some strong Uack lines, or contrasts of 
colonr in the tesselation : the efFsct of which seemed to want relief, 
and to have a too predominant tone of blue. Tlie general effect, bow- 
ever, of the restored choir, is quite riiagnifioent. Outside the screen, 
on the nortli side, is an octagonal pnlpit, on a atone base : a prayer- 
desk, dose to it, fiaoes south. Would this desk have be^n necessary, 
had the screen been more open ? A lettem is placed, facing west, for 
the lessons : both this and the prayer-desk are on platforms. The 
pulpit has large projecting eave-boards on each side, supported on cor- 
bels, which look wonderfully more like stone than wood in their con- 
ception. Indeed, the whole of die wood-work seemed to us to be not 
well designed constmctionally, besides being often ugly in detail. We 
noticed tliat the sharp-pointed pedimental buttresses in die stalls were 
all glned on, instead of being formed out of the solid ; and the book- 
boards have glued-on corbels. The platforms also extend uglily beyond 
the framework constructed upon them. The nave seats have embattled 
square ends ; and smaller seats for children are interspersed among the 
ethers. Some of the children's seats near the harmonium, in the north 
chancel aisle, are quite out of sight of the altar or pulpit. The old 
lead font is placed on a new stone stem ; the old lliird- Pointed stem 
being, almost unnecessarily, superseded. The tiling, with a judicious 
admixture of stone, is very eflective. Bating our objections as to de- 
tail, this work has been treated, as a whole, in a bold and masterly way. 
iS. Michaers, Oxford.^-Mr. Street has just completed a very suc- 
cessful restoration of this church, well known for its Saxon Romanesque 
tower ; and the building has been re^oiiened by the Bishop. The in- 
terior has been thoroughly re-fitted with open seats, in oak ; the lovers 
of pews having been defeated in a poll of the parish. All the roofe are 
quite new, and the eastern end of the chancel has been rebuilt, a north 
chancel-aisle being also extended eastward, so as to form a sacristy. 
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The ritaal airangeiHeAts «ra very go«d ; thoagli we abrays regret to 
flee the children's eeafea so h» away from the chancel as in this instance, 
lliey are, together with the organ, in. a chapel at the north-east of the 
north aisle. The chanoel ha» six stalls on each side, and a very 
spactoQs sanctuary, with footpaces, pisoina. sedilia. and a credence- 
niche. The pulpit is at the aouth-eaiit corner of the nave, and a lettern 
stands hy it for the lessona. The chanoel-roof is hoarded ; that in the 
nave has open rafters, with foliation to the prmctpals. The new wood- 
work is satieCsctory : ao crfd parclose between the chancel and its north 
aisk has been restored. The chancel-screen is a low one—of stone, 
with carved panelling on its western sides* The old pulpit has a new 
octagonal stem, of oak, and is reached by a flight of four new stone 
steps, llie paving is a very sucoessful combination of plain coloured 
and encaustic tiles. The reredoa is a very marked feature in this res- 
toiation. In effect it is like one side of a baldachin ; an arcade of five 
small arches, inlaid with alabaster, and flanked by detached shafts of 
polished Devonshire marble, which support a pedimental canopy, richly 
cnx^eted. and are capped by massive alabaster pinnacles. Above the 
arcade is some traceried panelling, which would admit sculptural deco- 
ration. In the east window is some glass by Mr. Hardman ; and in 
the other windows Messrs. Powell- have- copied some glass from existing 
fragments. The external roofs are conspicuous for the introduction of 
coloured tiling, in bands, made by Minton. This is a restoration which 
we hope some day to notice further, from an actual inspection. 

8, John BapHst, Summerioum, Ox4m. — A very poor pseudo-cruciform 
First-Pointed church here, bnilt about fifteen years ago. filled with high 
and narrow pews, and with its altar in a mere recess, hidden by a huge 
mass of desks and pulpit, is about to be enlarged by the addition of a 
proper chancel, and to be re-fitted with, open seats, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Street. A new veetry will also be added, and a 
western gallery removed. The new chancel will be as long as the site 
allow9. and wUl give room for four stalls on each side of the chorus. 
and for a well-developed- sanctuary with its proper fittings. The pre- 
sent eastern triplet — which is, however, very ill- proportioned — will be 
removed to the east end of the new chancel ; but it will be improved 
by the addition of marble shafts inside, and will be filled with stained 
glass by Hardman. The chancel will have a low. panelled screen, and 
the altar a reredos. The chancel-ardi is a broad, continuous one. 
Few things are more satisfactory than to see a bad ehurch of this date 
so soon made at least decent in its ritual arrangements. 

S. Helen, Bensington, Oxon. — ^This church has been satisfactorily fur- 
nished with new open seats hy Mr. Street. 

S. Nicolas, Forest Hili, Oxon. — This restoration was effected (partly, 
only, we believe,) by Mr. G. G. Scott, some little time since. The 
east window is new ; an unequal triplet of lancets, with hoods and 
notch-heads-— somewhat overdone ; and an arcade, on the north side, of 
three narrow arches, also new. is also exaggerated in treatment. The 
north aisle is new ; an old Transitional door from the nave, being re- 
built in its wall. We do not understand why this door should have 
been apparently copied for the door into the new sacristy. The mould- 
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ings of the copy are all too heavy and coane. The coping of the new 
vestry (which is externally like a north aide to the chancel) is awk- 
wardly out of range with the line of fts roof. The church is pointed 
externally in black mortar. The arrangement has many good points. 
The sanctuary is raised on two steps, and has a footpace. There are 
low iron rails, with a wooden top, and two stone sedilia. On each 
side of the chancel there are two stall-like seats and desks, of oak« very 
heavy, and almost classical in their type. The seats in the nave are 
•pen, of oak, and also very heavy. And the same fault attaches to the 
two lettems, facing west and north, in the nave. The pulpit is new, 
of stone, at the south-east of the nave, approached from the chancel 
through the old rood-loft door. The font is also new ; circular in plan, 
with four marble shafts, but no cover. On the bowl are four medallions, 
carved in groups, and there are legend^ carved all round. The stained 
glass is poor, and some of the lights have Powell's quarries. A single 
light, by Mr. Holland, of Warwick, representing -our Lord hlesbing 
little children, is especially unsatisfactory. Above the altar are diapen 
and texts ; and there are texts above die nave-arches. The floor has 
red and black tiles. 

S. Leonard, Rodney Stoke, Somersetshire, — ^A new south aisle is added 
to this church by Mr. Street. The original building is chiefly Third- 
Pointed, with some earlier work in the chancel. The new aisle is a 
rich Middle-Pointed, and is to be built in two coloured stones ; a dark 
reddish stone, almost like marble, quarried in the immediate neighbonr- 
hood, being used in alternate courses with the ordinary walling-stone 
of the locdity. The new aisle has an arcade of three well- moulded 
arches, with four-clustered shafts. Its south side has two windows, 
of three and two tref oiled lights respectively, with ball flowers in the 
external label. It has a moulded parapets a stringcourse, a buttress in the 
middle, and two good augle-buttresses. The west end has a two-light 
window, so high in its head, as to look almost like a flat-sided arch. 

8. Woollos, Newport, Monmouthshire. — ^This remarkable Romanesque 
building has been restored by Mr. J. Norton. The plan is very sin- 
gular, comprising a chancel, nave, north aisle, and north-east chapel, 
south aisle, south porch, (which spans a sunk road on the south side of 
the church by an arch,) and a western pronaos or narthex, connecting 
the church with a western tower. Mr. Norton has removed all the 
galleries, except a north one, which he was obliged to retain. The 
cradle roofs are all restored, and the area filled with open seats. 
The sanctuary is raised on two steps ; the chancel has long seats 
placed longitudinally. The eastern bay of the nave is also furnished 
— we know not why — with longitudinal «eats. But it will scarcely 
be credited that the "organ and singers** are accommodated in the 
chapel, mentioned above, which is situated to the north-east of the 
north aisle. We are exceedingly sorry that Mr. Norton should have 
consented to this arrangement, as it is wholly incompatible with, the 
proper use of the church. A pulpit, and a low carved reading-pew are 
introduced on the south side of the nave. The narthex in this church 
is made no use of. The architectural part of this restoration seems 
to have been cautious and judicious. 
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8, MargarefSt Canterhtry. — Visitors at Canterbury of a few years 
back may recollect a small town church opposite the Fountain Inn, 
more hopelessly spoilt to all appearance than even the average of 
parish churches in Cathedral cities. This church (S. Margaret's) was 
fortunate enough to fall into the hands of a right-minded Vicar, who 
entrusted its restoration to Mr. Scott. The original structure — Third- 
pointed, of the usual urban type of a nave and chancel, with broad aisles 
to both, had been ruthlessly curtailed, by the shearing off of the larger 
portion of the chancel and its aisles, to widen the street, and presented 
to the roadway a shapeless outline of modem wall. This end had 
accordingly to be entirely rebuilt in a recast form, which, as a precedent 
for similar cases, we think worth explaining somewhat fully. The 
street line, generally speaking, cut off the east end of the church in 
a direction which, if reduced to a straight line, would make an obtuse 
angle ; the point of intersection being the south-east angle. Ac- 
cordingly, by rebuilding the new east walls of the south and of the 
north aisles respectively, at right angles— the north wall being of 
course the longer from the trend of the street — at the loss of an 
nnoonsequential position of ehutrch which was thus thrown into the 
open air, Mr. S<x>tt realised an area which enabled him to append to 
' the nave an apsidal sanctuary, either throwing this sanctuary out from 
the still existing chancel arch, or likewise rebuilding that arch, — we are 
not certain which. The daily service is provided for by a ritual chorus in 
the eastern bay of the nave. The body of the church is brought back 
into the condition of a Third-Pointed one, built of the local flint, while 
the apse is in flowing Middle-Pointed — an eclecticism very pardonable 
under the circumstances. The apse is three-sided on the slant, with 
two straight sides, all very small — the windows being of two lights pe- 
dimented externally above the roof line. The apex of the apse roof 
bears a metal cross, the aisle gables having stone crosses. 

The altar, which fiUs the entire width of the eastern bay, is very 
small. This, which was unavoidable, and some decorations in gold and 
a light colour, which were quite unnecessary, under the aisle windows, 
are the chief faults we have to find with the building. Mr. Scott, 
we believe, had nothing to do with this decoration. The apse is roofed 
with imitation-groining and coloured. The apse windows are filled with 
painted glass by M. A. Gerente, consisting of medalhon groups on a 
mosaic ground. The colouring is very good, but the lights are too 
narrow to do justice to this style, to which the later style of the church 
also is opposed. There is ample precedent, as at the Ste. Chapelle, for 
this style of glass painting being used in geometrical Middle Pointed ; 
but not in the flowing period. The seats are, of course, all open. The 
organ stands at the east end of the north aisle. The tower at the east 
end of the south aisle has been converted into a baptistery. The font 
cover, entirely of brass, is solid and handsome. The two windows of the 
baptistery, of one light with traceried head, contain respectively, ia 
painted glkss, the lily and passion flower. 
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NOTfCBS AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDBNTS. 

SPBLUNCAB OB TROPICAL ARCHITECTirBX. 

To the Eiiior &f the Becienohgist. 

Mt dbab Sib, 

You did me the honour some time ago on mj return from the 
South, to pritit, in the Ecdenolopst Vol. ix. N. S. p. ^9, certain re- 
marks with which I troubled you on the cathedral church of Las Pal* 
mas, to which I ventured to subjoin an essay — ^I use the word in its 
original sense— on the requisites for churches tn the Tropics. I ven- 
tured in that paper to dispute the common views of church builders, 
and I suggested that if we wanted to have a church co<^ in a warm 
climate, the very worst course were to foll6w the example of the 
cathedral in Calcutta with its open aisles and huge ventilating win- 
dows. I added that the idea of a tropical church was to be sought in 
the indigenous cave temples, and in the course of my remarks I used 
the word " speluncar " as the leading notion of a tropical church, which, 
it was added, ought to embrace ver^ thick walls, few windows, and no 
ventilation. I have recently met with some remarks by a very intelli- 
gent American traveller, Mr. G. S. Hillard, which so completely, and 
even literally confirm my views, which by. the way Mr. Bourne has 
acted upon successfully in Demerara, that I am tempts to forward to 
you an extract from "Six months in Italy," vol. 1. p. 237. Speaking 
of S. Peter's at Rome, Mr. Hillard remarks : — 

" In consequence of the immense thickness of the wails the temperature is 
nearly the same throughout the year. Thus we always eiperienee ao- agreeable 

chanee in entering it. In snmmer we escape from the fieiy heat and 

dasclmg sunshine, and bveathe with a sense of Ivaaif' tkecool airs wkiokare 
stored up in those capacious caverns. The windows of the ehaich are net es 
opened. The most zealous professor o£ ventilation wouldi admit that there was 
no work for him to do here. 

I am, &c., 

Hoxten, Feb. 15, 1854. William Scott. 



We have received one or two notices in the local papers of our article 
on the Churches in Liverpool. One of these tells us, (bnt wisely 
declines to enter into the subject,) that for ignorance, n^ligenee or 
perversion of facta, hastiness and intolerance of opinion, the article 
might have been written by Mr. Ruskin himself. Another writer 
points out the clerical error, (which we had already corrected in a 
seoond edition of that paper, published for circulation in Liverpool,) by 
which we had made Mrr Samuel Holme mayor of Manchester, faietead 
of Liverpool. He also accuses us of not having sufficiently sWied the 
history of this family of builders, the Holmes. To this we plead 
guilty ; and to make die amende' h(mor4ible^ we give it — taleat quantum 
— ^now : " There are/n^r brothers, Samuel, James, Arthur, and George, 
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Tlie two first, Samuel aad JMses, baTing made their fortanes in gin palaee 
building, &c. have ostensibly retired. Samuel being Mayor of Liverpool 
last year. Tlie two younger brothers are now the active partners, and 
as church building is now in vogoe, they are professors in that line. 
It is really bard to say whether it was the genius of Arthur alone, or 
the combined genius of the family that perpetrated these churches.'* 
Hie same writer blamea na for saying that in the Socinian Meeting 
U<Hise, Mr. R. Brown repeats himself from S. Chrysostom and S. John 
the Divine ; whereas the Meeting House was built first.— -The churches 
therefore, not the Socinian place, were the repetition. 

We have received a letter from a gentleman who is very angry with 
us for speaking of the ''Irvingite Meeting House.'* in our article 
on the I^verpool churchesi and for saying that the plan waa reputed 
to have been revealed by inspiration. In reference to the first 
charge, we really cannot so fiar bend, our convictions to our polite- 
ness as to speak of the "Catholic Apostolic Church." except in 
the sense of the Creed. With regard to the second, we have 
made inquiries on the spot and find that such a report was circulated. 
We are really glad to find that an article involving a great amount of 
personal observations, and containing so many details, has met with 
no other criticism than this, and such as this. It is curious that, while 
we are attacked in a London paper for fiarouritism — and we had alluded 
in our then last number to but one favourite architect — a Liverpool 
critic blames us for undervaluing an erection of this same architect's 
in that town. The one criticism may answer the other. 

The following notiM of Doimekem, (respecting which place we had 
requested information on aocoont of the curious Missal which we laid 
under contribution for the Seynentia Jn§dUa,) appears in Notes and 
QKerien, voL viii. p. 151» "Dotinohem seems to be the place which is 
called Deutichem in the map of the Netherlands and Belgium, published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in 1843» and 
Deutikem in that of the Netherlands, published by the same Society in 
1830. Moreri spells it Doiechem, Dotekem, and Dotekum. It is situ- 
ated on the Yssel, south-east of Doesburg." We have since found the 
name several times in the Daventria lUuatrata^ 

Mr* MarklaikU of Bath» calls our attention to a pressed memorial 
to Avchbiahop Leighton, which has lOur best sympathies. We quote 
some passages from the prospectus which tell their own story better than 
we can do it. 

"He lies buried at Horsted- Keynes, in the county of Sussex ; in which vil- 
li^, after his resignstion of the &e of Glasgow, in 1673 — 4, he resided until 
hit death, in 1684. It is an interesting fact that, after vacating his See, the 
Archbishop constantly took part in the performance of the Church Services, 
•ither at Horsted-Keynes or one of the neighbouring parishes, and frequently 
▼inted the poor and sick. His remains were deposited in a small aisle or 
chapel, on the south-east side of the parish church, belonging to Edward 
Ligptmaker, Esq., his brother-in-law. About seventy years ago, the chapel, 
haring fallen into a ruinous condition, was pulled down : and probably at that 
time the stone which covered the Archbishop's grave was broken, and the 
Ingments were placed against the adjscent wall, where they remain. 

''Had increased accommodssion been required for the pahshionersy the en- 
Isrgement of the chnidi would have fonned the main fieature in the plan ; but 
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the ehureh being iufficiently spacious, other objects have suggested themselves, 
and it is therefore proposed : — 

" 1st. That as the broken slab might with difficulty be removed, it should 
remain where it is, and that a simple and appropriate tomb should be raised 
over the Archbishop's grave, protected by a cloister, or open enclosure, occu- 
pying the site of tne ancient chapel, so as to protect the tomb and place of 
burial from disturbance hereafter. 

*' 2nd. That low and uniform open sittings be substituted for the present 
inconvenient high pews. Far better accommodation for the school children, 
whose present position in the church is both inconvenient and objectionable, 
will thus be provided, and one great object with Archbishop Leighton may 
also be attained. * Let us study (he recommends) to reform that extreme ir- 
reverence that hath prevailed in people's deportment in time of public prayer ; 
and that they be reduced to such a gesture as may signify that we are acknow- 
led^ng and adoring the great Majesty of Goo.' On the bench-ends, and 
various portions of these restorations, the Archbishop's monogram might be 
introduced, and also his arms, impaled with the two Sees of Glasgow and 
Dunblane. 

" 3rd. It is also proposed to have the eastern window of the chancel length- 
ened, and otherwise improved by the admission of some stained glass; and 
that a communion table, with suitable appendages, shall be provided, — the 
present one being of a very mean description. 

'* 4th. If there should be any surplus, it is proposed to devot^ the same to 
the endowment of the schools at Horsted-Keynes. Adequate funds for the 
maintenance of a daily school in this parish cannot be obtained : a difficulty 
which, unless some assistance be afforded, is likely to be increased rather than 
diminished. 

** 5th. It is proposed, finally, that an inscription in brass, recording the cir- 
cumstances attending this memorial, be placed within the chancel ; and that 
in all that is done, the greatest simplicity be preserved.** 

The Oxford Architectural Society has poblished an interesting col- 
lection of the reports of its meetings, with abstracts of the papers 
read before the Society, — extending from the beginning of 1851 to 
the annual meeting in June, 1853. The preface contains an allusion 
to the loss sustained by the Society in the unexpected decease of Dr. 
Harington, the Principal of Brazenose. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to congratulate our readers on the 
defeat in the House of Commons of a bill for rebuilding, in a most 
objectionable way, and with the legalized burthen of pew-rents, the 
parish-church of Stoke Newington. The plan, thns defeated, met its 
first exposure (unless we are much mistaken) in a conununication made 
by a parishioner to our own pages. 

There is every reason also to hope that the Bishop of London's bill 
for legalizing pew-rents in certain London parishes will come to 
nothing. We wish we could say the same of the ill-omened proposal 
to remove or destroy so many of the City churches. 

Received the Rev. Charles Robins, (with whom we have no inten- 
tion of entering into a controversy) ; W. G. T. ; H. D. ; J. H. C. ; 
W. G.T.; M.T. 

O. S. — The paper by Prof. Homeyer is in type, and will appear in 
our next number. 

In our last number, by a curious error, we announced the publication 
of the Third Part of the History of lAandaff Cathedral, by Messrs. 
Freeman and Jones, instead of 8, David's GathedniL 
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S. LUKE, SHEEN, STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Tkib little charch, cast tato its preseot shape by one of our fellow* 
ktbourers in the EcdeaiaUgitt and serred by another, and claiming by 
its general completeness of fittings, to rank in the same dass as that 
of which Kemerton, Eastnor, Highnam, and Benefield (to mention 
no others) are exunples, deserved an earlier notice in oor pages, 
since it was consecrated in August, 1862. We are now enaUed to 
make good our omission. 

Sheen diurch is not simply to be criticised from a mere considera- 
tion of its actually existing excellencies or defects. Rebuilt in the pre- 
seat century, it was put into the hands of Mr. Burleigh, of Leeds, to b# 
remodelled ; the entire old structure, an oblong, of not bad proportions^. 
to be oonverted into a Pointed nave without aisles, and a diancei to be 
thrown out, accommodated to the fittings placed in Mai«garet Stireet 
Chapel, London, in 1 847. Mr. Burleigh haTing resigned the commission 
shortly before the period of consecration, the works were completed by 
Mr. Bntterfield. The situatk>n is very remarkable. In a very wild part 
of the Staffordiiiire Moorlands (the continuaticMi of the Derbyiiiire 
" Peak"), the Dove forming at once the boundary of the parish and 
separating the eouaty from Derbyshire, on a high plateai:^ diversified 
int6 every form of ridge, knoll, and peak, S. Luke's, and the adjacent 
schools and olergyhouses, cluster together on the edge of a hiU bank. 
and look down into a narrow valley, from which on the ether side, 
rises a steep bold down. The general effect is that of an ecclesiastical 
colony in the wilds of Australia. The church, consisting simply of 
chancel, nave, western tower, south porch, and northern sacristy, is, in 
itself, not remarkaUe. The ribbed vaulting of the chancel, however, 
borrowed from the side chapels at Scarborough, is very effective : over 
the sanctuary the interstices are painted in excellent quatrefoils, green» 
red, and white. The east window, well raised from the altar, and thu^ 
giving an efibct of dignity greater than its scale would otherwise have 
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allowed, has, in its three lights, S. Lake, S. Chad, and*S. Bthddxeda: 
in the tracery is an adaptation of the cdehrated Lincoln Majesty — a 
half length ; and this glass, and especially the grisaille, executed (as are 
all the windows in the churcl^) by Mr. 0*Connor, deserves much commen- 
dation. The east end of the sanctuary has fringed hangings : the reredos 
is a plain polished mass of alabaster, inlaid, however, with a cross of 
the Duke of Devonshire's dark red marble, set off with four spots of 
black marble around it. This is very striking. The south window of 
the chancel has, in its two lights, SS. Stephen and Alban ; the sill 
forms the sedilia, which with their carved stone elbows, we like well 
enough : but in the eastern angle of the window chamfer the first 
architect had placed a piscina, ogee and trefoiled — ^not bad in itself, but 
set so high as to be useless. Tlie altar rails are of brass, and occupy 
only about the two exterior thirds of the whole space. This is an ex- 
cellent arrangement; as affording sufficient room for the support of 
those who need it, and yet not interfering with the access to the altar. 
The candlesticks, — very elegant, and enriched with crystals on the 
knops, and with niello quatrefoils on the bases, — are very good speci- 
mens of Mr. Skidmore*s work, and the credence table is fitted into 
the south-eastern extremity of the sanctuary. - The encaustic tiles are 
well laid, and we observed a happy use of triangular black ones : they 
compose a bold chevronn^ band above the altar steps, llie fittings 
of the choir are, as we have said, those whidi formerly stood in 
Margaret Street Chapel : the low screen under so broad a chancel- 
arch sadly wants a metal cresting or metal tracery. The chancel- 
arch is remarkable for the elegant foliations of, or rather from, the 
capital. Much genius has been shown in the carving — ^from natural 
models, the flowers and foliage of the neighbourhood-^of the (perhaps) 
too numerous corbels and label -terminations introduced both externally 
and internally into the design. The side windows of the nave, of two 
lights, are filled with grisaille. The nave fittings are also, with certain 
alterations, from Margaret Street. The organ stands at the south-east 
angle of the nave; tibere is a Litany stool ; — and we notice, without 
expreseiug any opinion upon it, that the seats at the east end of the 
nave are made smaller than the rest, for the accommodation of children. 
The paving of the middle passage is jejune from the want of more 
colour; large squares of white stone being banded with red, and a 
sprinkling of bUck tiles. The font is very striking : octagonal, on a 
square base, very massy, of polished grey Derbyshire marble, inlaid 
with a band of quatrefoils of " Duke's Red." The wooden cover aeeibed 
to us poor and awkward: it swings off however on an excellently 
wrought iron crane. The west window, of two lights, has SS. Peter 
and Paul. The sacristy, which is Mr. Butterfield's, is the most 
striking thing about the church ; it is gabled north and south from 
necessity of situation. The roof is of the same kind with that of the 
chancel, but much more boldly treated : the roof is of stone slabs, very 
solid and real: the exterior entrance is from the north-east. This sa- 
cristy is double ; the exterior for choristers, the interior for the priests. 
All the fittings are most complete, and the window sill contains a piscina: 
the most suitable situation, in the present sUte of things, fw this 
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necessary appendage to the altar. We need not notice the tower* at 
present pyramidally capped* because we believe it is in contemplation 
to add a spire. The latter woald be a most striking feature from all 
the moors round. We must not forget to add that the village cross, 
which stands very prettily south-west of the church, on a small square 
green » has been restored. The school and parsonage close to the 
church forms a pretty group of Pomted buildings, espcially when seen 
from the opposite bank across the valley. 

The school, which was designed by Mr. Burleigh, is a high-roofed: 
single room, of picturesque outline, with a good bell-turret rising from 
the middle, with a class-room, porch, and house attached. The par- 
sonage is due to Mr. Butterfield, and is a most effective specimen of 
design suited to the inclement climate of the moorlands^ It is very 
solid and massive, looking as if intended to brave the winds and snows 
to which it Is exposed. On the south-eastern side it is very boldly 
terraced up, on the bank on which it stands, overlooking the valley 
formed by a brook which is tributary to the river Manifold. Very 
little external detail is attempted; the string courses are very solid, and 
the masonry makes due course of the large blocks of stone quarried 
on the spot, and which form a distinctive feature of the locid style. 
The chimneys are very large masses of masonry ; and on one side the 
whole side of the house is buttressed into a vast chimney, with two 
windows boldly inserted in it. Only one part of the house has attics ; 
the gables are all hipped ; the staircase is in a very picturesque senii- 
octagcmal attached turret, with conical roof. 

In conclusion, if any one doubts as to the suitability of Gregorian 
Tones or Melodies for an uneducated congregation, and to a choir of 
mere rude country boys, we advise him to pay a visit to S. Luke*s, 
Sheen. Never, — either at home or abroad, — ^have we seen a choir 
which does its work in a more workmanlike manner. 



HOUSE AND HOMESTEAD MARKS. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sia, — ^The following is a rough translation of a paper printed and 
distributed by Professor Homeyer at the commencement of last year, 
which being unnecessarily diffuse, has been somewhat curtailed at the 
latter part. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be enabled to throw light upon 
the subject in question. Any information thereupon will prove to be 
very acceptable. 

Shoidd you feel disposed to insert the paper in the next issue of the 
Ecclesiologist, the kindness wUl greatly oblige* 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
O. S. 

Thb names Hausmarke, Ho/marke, Bolmuerke, Bomaerke, are applied 
in Northern Germany and Scandinavia to certain figures used as marks 



* 
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o£ idcBtifioatioii for ehwches, faooses.. homesteads, &e., with their ap« 
purtenances, whether movaUes or fixtures, and also as the penooal 
marks of their owaers for the time being. These marks are genenJlj 
composed of a few straight lines, often modifications of the form of the 
oroee, sometimes resembling Ronic characters, particularly the 
oompound or double Runes; and in later timea merging into 
rode representations of implements, such as spades, hatchets, an- 
chors, &c., as well as into letters of the alphabet. The mark here 
given Is that of the Marienkirche (S. Mary's church) at I>antzig. 

The marks of difierent peasants* houses at Pranst, near Dantzig, aie 
the following :-«- 

One of their peculiarities is, that they are either cast, engniTed, 
or burnt in, without any regard to art, whether in colour or form. In 
this respect they differ both from armorial bearings and the ornamental 
devices seen on buildings. They partake more of the character of 
tiiose signs, which* without being attached to property or tenement, 
are yet recognised as the '* bora marks" of ftimilies, or belong in the 
same way to guilds or mercantile firms. Through this reUtionrinp 
they branch off into the personal or adopted marks of artists, merchants, 
mint-masters, stone-masons, &c. 

With regard to date, they are found as marks of the Bol (i.e.» 
Frsedium, Villa,) in the Swedish codes of the 13th century (Uplands- 
lagh, Corp. jur.Sveo- Goth. iii. 254,) distinct from the personal maerke, — 
also in LQbeck, at the end of the l!lth century^ in the seals of the 
Burghers. 

As to locality, they can be traced from Sweden, where there are 
also village marks {bymaerke^) to Norway, Iceland, (as fOngamark^ 
and Denmark, and forther, through Schleswig and Holstein to Ham- 
burg, Liibeck, Stralsund, the peninsula and adjoining island of Riigen* 
(Monchgut and Hiddensee), EHintzig and its environs, to Riga. 

In southern Germany all that has yet been ascertained on the subject 
is that the different towers of the town wall of Nuremberg have each 
their distinct mark; and a challenge from a Strasburg apothecary 
named Merckwiller, in 1621, bears a mark of this description in addi- 
tion to the arms and signature. 

As relics of ancient usage these marks may yet be found on buildings 
— on the cross-beams of house doors or court-yard gates, on gables, 
weather cocks, or on the stone ccping of porches or arcades ; but within 
the memory of man these traces have perceptibly won away. They 
are somewhat mmre common on grave- stones and epitaphs in chordwa^ 
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on cfaarak nm^ old Mnnbrics, and tbe fike; aba in old recordi at sigai 
BamMl, eitker beude the name or instead of the iadiflcriminate tltf ee 
croeBes now in use. They were likewise adopted in seals. 

The custom as it relates to Germany is at the present day nearly 
eztinet. In Holstein the house-marks are still used on the cattle sent 
to graze on the eommens« In StralsQud the eompany of strand-carriers 
have a so-called house-mark ; and in the country round Stralsund, and 
in Mecklenburg, the hay growing on the meadows belonging to the 
oommnnity is distributed bytidk^ beiffing the house-mar]^ of the 
elaimants. 

Similar practices exist with regard to the marking of horses^ farm 
gear, fishing apparatus, &c. particularly in the vicinity of Dantzig and 
Lubeck ; and in Dantzig itself ,**- where up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the boose-mark was used as a sign- manual by al> 
the burgher c l aa so a the property of tbe different chunshes (such as 
books, &c.) is still identified by their individual mark. 

There- is reason to believe that much which is interesting and im- 
portant attaches to this usage, traceable as it undoubtedly is through 
a duration of six centuries. The iaquiry arises whether it may not be 
fouad in connection with deeds constituting Ecclesiastical Chaptersj 
(Pertz. Mon. Ill, 119, 115,) with many documents defining the rights 
of the people, (for example Lex Sal. 10| ^ 4» ^, § 16, 83, $ % 
Fris. I4«} and similar institutes of northern law ; and with various in« 
comprehensible signs on boundary stones, martyr monuments, and 
the like. 

The nnderrigned invites the attention of archmologists, and especially 
of thoae connected with historical societies, to this subject : and wiU 
thankfully receive any communications which can throw further light 
upon the usage in question, whether as to date, meaning of signs, or 
local extension, which may possibly have comprehended Great Britain 
snd the Netherlands* 

PaoFxssoa Hombtbb, 
Membtr iff the Academy of Sciences, and (^ 
ike Upper Trifnmed at Berlin. 



CHAIRS IN CHURCHES. 

[EsBATUH. — We observe to our regret that the word •' roiunditas '* was 
three times misprinted in the letter of " A Committeeman '* on •' Move- 
able Benches or Chairs*' in our last Number. The errors alt occur in 
the last paragraph of page 91.] 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologiet. 

Sin, — I am gkd to see that the subject of Chairs in churches con- 
tmues to attract the thoughts of ecelesiologisis. It is a most practical 
subject ; but the letter by a 'VCommittet man " hardly does full justice. 
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I think, to it, though it certainly does bring forward many true and 
strong points bearing upon it. " A Committeeman" names five heads, 
under which he classes his remarks, viz. : 

1. Conformity of design with that of the structure. 

% Nonobtrusireness with respect to the coup d*oeil of the interior. 

3. Accommodation — sufficiently comfortable without luxury. 

4. Economy of space. 

5. Facility of removal. 

On all these heads he claims the superiority for benches over chairs, 
and brings a good deal of very interesting matter to illustrate his 
remarks. 

The first two points are, I think, a matter of taste ; the third is an 
open question, depending of course on the kind of seat, and the kind 
of chair used ; the fourth point I feel compelled to cede to him ; but 
I may take my rerenge for this concession in the fifth point, on which I 
have no hesitation in saying he is entirely wrong. 
■ Does " A Committeeman " know any church seated with open 
benches in which as matter of fact the benches ever are remored, ex* 
cept perhaps upon some g^reat and exceptional occasions ? I do- not ; 
and I suspect he will find that there really are no such cases, for I 
except of course mere school-rooms, where the order of the benches 
is of necessity altered on Monday morning to receire the classes through 
the week, and then put back on Saturday erening to receive the con- 
gregation on Sunday. 

And this is the point upon which the whole question really turns. 
Do you wish to gain for our churches that pliability and elasticity, 
which all unite in admiring in the continental churches ? or are you 
willing to acquiesce in the stiffness and formality of churches benched 
or seated continuously from side to side, and from end to end ? 

I do not mean to say that the question of chairs is an easy one to 
decide, because there are certain practical difficulties connected with 
their use ; but I am satisfied of this, that we shall never have the 
freedom and openness which so invite you into continental churches, 
and make you feel so much at home in them, withoui chairs. Chairs 
are the right thing, — if we could only learn how to use them. 

It is said that benches economize space ; and this I am disposed to 
admit ; indeed, if the object were only to seat the greatest possible 
number in a church upon some special occasion, I should say, use 
benches in preference to chairs. Even here however an exception 
occurs to me ; for I well remember sitting in the nave of Notre Dame 
at Paris, a year or two ago, to hear Lacordaire preach, when the whole 
nave was filled with small chairs so closely packed, that I much doubt 
whether by any possible arrangement the nave could have been made 
to hold more. Still I think that generally speaking 500 persons would 
take up less room if arranged upon benches, than they would if each 
had his own chair ; and therefore if I was expecting every seat to be 
filled in a church, I think for such occasions I would allow the use of 
benches instead of chairs ; at least I would allow that benches would 
seat more people than chairs. For myself, I would prefer that upon 
such exceptional occasions (for how many churches are there which al- 
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ways have every seat filled ?) — I would prefer that the last comen should 
form a standing group at the lower end of the church, women of course 
having chairs offered them ; and this would give great ease and freedom 
in church-going to a class who dread being compelled to sit in a con- 
fined posture during the whole service : and it would be by no means 
irreverent or slovenly, for, next to kneeling, standing is the best pos- 
ture for prayer, especially at the far end of the church, where there is 
no fear of your forming 'a screen in front of others who are perhaps 
kneeling behind. To accommodate a great number of persons upon 
any special day in a church, I should say, fill the east end, and rather 
more than three quarters of the length of your nave and aisles with 
chairs, then leave a vacant space at the west end, which would hold a 
mnch greater number of men standing, than you could provide for 
either by chairs or forms. But I feel very much inclined to kick against 
this whole idea of '' Church Accommodation " as it is called ; I am sure 
it has done infinite mischief, and it has often defeated its own objects. 
It has been used as a test of the size of churches, in order that Church 
Building Societies may know what amount of grant they should make : 
but even in this point of view it is extremely fallacious ; for it is well 
known that seats are sometimes (as the natural result of this false 
principle) so crowded together in new or restored churches, as to afford 
the very reverse of " aeeommodaiion " to those who occupy them ; nor 
are they a sufficient test of what they profess to be ; for I have known 
cases in which forms have been put into chancels, to hold school child- 
ren on the day of consecration, so as to show the required amount of 
" accommodation," and then the day after, both children and forms 
have been turned out (as they deserve to be), and the professed ac- 
commodation which Church Building grants had exacted, has sunk 
from this momentary high pressure to its real status. So too galleries 
have been put up to make a show of " accommodation," in order to 
obtain a grant, where 'they were not really wanted ; and these per- 
haps are never occupied after the day of consecration, even if then ; 
hence it happens that so many churches have that peculiarly desolate, 
forlorn look^ which b given by the appearance of preparation for three 
or four times the num1)er that really come to the church. Surely it 
would be better to apportion grants to churches by the number of 
square feet which the area contains, leaving that area to be dealt with 
afterwards as convenience may suggest. This is the case with grants 
made to schools, which no one thinks of cramping and rendering 
almost useless by such regulations, and it would be a good thing if the 
same rule extended to churches. 

I dismiss then the question of " accommodation " with this remark : 
I allow that chairs may perhaps take up rather more room than benches, 
but I do not admit the argument drawn from this, except in the case 
of those churches in which every seat is always occupied ; and in such 
happy instances as those, I would say, enlarge your church, or divide 
and multiply your services, only do not cramp and destroy tiie life and 
elasticity of worship for the sake of a little more (misnamed) " ac- 
commodation"; there is such a thing as " propter vitam vivendi per- 
dere causas." 
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Setting aaide then this head, let me tarn to enother, viz.* the fiib 
oiUty of lenoviDg eeata after the fiiUer Sunday aervioes are ovttr. 

I own I think thia is the point which would be ao great a gain to m, 
if we had chairs instead of benches in our ehmches. *' A Committee- 
man '' says that benches are more easily removed than chairs. Thia 
is really a strange mistake for him to hare fallen into. '* Two men," 
he says, " will move a bench that would seat aeven or eight, in the 
same time that they would move only four chairs, i.e. two chairs to a 
man "; these are not his exact words* but I fill them out a little to 
make their meaning plain. 

Now this is true : two men could move the seats of eight people, in 
bench seating, as quickly aa they could move the seats of four peraona 
in chlurs ; but remember they must be iwo men ; one man would be 
quite helpless in moving benches. And at how many chnrchea could 
two men be always found for this purpose ? Moreover they must be 
|;wQ strong men, for a bench with a bad^ to it ia a toleraUe weight ; 
and two old men (such as we usually have in churobes) would aoon 
tire of such work. So that to set aaide beaches would be the work 
of two strong men ; while one man, and he aa old man of no great 
strength or activity, might be walking forwards and backwards with a 
light chair in each hand, for two or ^ree houn if neeeasary, without 
any great fatigue. This indeed is the very turning point of the matter : 
phairs can be set aside easily and readily, benches cannot be set asidei 
without double labour and a considerable effort : consequently when 
chairs are used, we do find the area of the ohurch deared of them and 
open on week days, — where benches are used we do not. Am I not 
right in assuming this aa a fact ? 

Now to go into a church on a week-day, where there are perhapa 
fifty persons, perhaps only five present, and see it set out for 500 or 
more, has a peculiarly chilling, desolate effect ; and this effect is pro<< 
duced, not by the size of the building, but by the arrangement of aeata 
prepared apparently for a g^eat number of persons who have not come 
to occupy them. As a fair illustration of this, imagine youraelf sitting 
down to dinner at a table laid for thirty with a party consisting only 
of ten ; how forlorn your party would look until you had the table 
shortened, and the preparations suggestive of a larger party put away ! 
3q it is with a church seated from end to end upon a week-day ; it 
looks desolate, because it seema to be prepared for, and to expect, so 
many more than have oome. But this is not all ; there is a atiffnesa 
libQut churches set out with aeata from end to end (for moveable 
benches are in reality hardly ever moved on account of their weight, &c.) 
You have to walk straight down one passage, and then turn off at right 
angles into another, and the fact of your being in the passage aeems 
to i^ake you feel tha4^ you must g9 somewher§ at omce to get out of 
people's way, to say nothing of the fear of a tap on the elbow from 
that awful personage the pew opener. Whereaa in a church the area 
of which is open and unencumbered with seats, you may go and atand 
about as you please, you do not feel in any one's way, you do not feel 
obliged to fix yourself in a seat at once for the whole service, you may 
take a chair if you please, and where you please nearer or f urdier from 
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the choir, as you like ; aad if you choose you may attend to the whole 
or part of the service without sitting . down at all, if you prefer it 
(as many I believe *would), and the group who do gather their chairs in 
front of the choir may have more room (I am ^)eakiBg of week-day 
services), and fall into an easier and more natural position than if placed 
in rows of benches or pews. 

This feeling which I have expressed as being the result of formally 
seated churches, viz., that you fee) as though you must make up your 
mind to go at once into some seat the moment yon get inside the 
church door, — ^this is very disagreeable and repulsive, and I believe 
helps very much to keep the mass of the people away from our churches. 
On the continent a church is an open, inviting place ; you may go in 
and feel at home there ; you may look at the pictures if you please, or 
you may kneel down and say your prayers, or you may take a book and 
chair and sit down and read, or you may go forward and join in the ser- 
vice, if you wish so to do; but with us there is only one thing for it, — as 
soon as you get inside a church door, you must walk into a pew, and there 
remain till the whole service is over, and then out you must go again. 

1 think the open area, which we certainly should have on week-days, 
if chairs were used instead of benches, would help toward getting rid 
of this repulsive stiffness most materially. I think foreign churches 
would be just as bad as ours in these very points, except for their' use 
of chairs. Let me observe too. this convenience of chairs, as compared 
with benches ; that if you wish to leave your place on a bench, you 
disturb other persons who may happen to be seated on the same bench, 
by having of necessity to pass them ; whereas with chairs you may 
push your chair backwards, and so pass out if you wish, without dis- 
turbing any one ; of course, if you were in the centre of a closely 
packed congregation, chairs and seats would be much alike in this 
respect* but with benches, even at a small week-day service, you often 
have to disturb some one who has come in before you, or who wishes 
to remain longer than you do, and who happens to be on the same form 
with yoa. 

The difficulty about kneeling. is the real hindrance to the use of 
chairs, aad our thanks would be due to any one who could get over the 
difficulty for us. TWo chairs, one for sitting and one for kneeling, 
would 1 fear be too great a sacrifice of room for us, because our ser- 
vices seem to require that all persons should hehr the words of them, 
which the Roman Catholic services do not of necessity require. 

A cushion on the floor ^ems but a poor device ; it is liable to get 
kicked about, &c. Turning the chair, and having a double seat, the 
under one to kneel on, would seem awkward in a full church, and a 
kneeler on the back of the chair in front would be worst of all, as 
destroying the very freedom and independence for which we wish 1^ 
have chairs. Agun ; how could schools be managed in churches which 
are chaired ? 

Asking pardon for the hasty way in which these remarks have been 
put together, and sincerely hoping that the subject may not be dropped, 

1 remain, Sir, yours truly, 

LOKDINKNSIS. 
VOL. XV. Y 
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SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE.—VIIL 
\Vs now continae the sequences from the Missal of Upsala : — 
XLV.— De Uno Martyrs. 



Jocunditur ex affectu 
Chorus noster in conspectu 

Summie coeli curis : 
Lsudes Deo decsntando, 
Mart^remque coUaudando 

Tnumphantem bodie> 

Yitam perdens conservavit 
In hoc mundo ; oec senravit 

Neservatam perderet; 
Vitiorum triumphator^ 
Mortis factus est amator 

Ut per mortem vinceret. 

Calieem tormenti bibens. 
Quern donasti, Chriate, libens 
Per te vitam reddidit. 



Corde tibi mancipato, 
Corporeqtie subjugato, 
Yitam superaddidit 

Mundo camem liqnit foenus, 
Sanctitatia aensd plenus, 

Nee hujus ape trahttur ; 
nine linquuntur universa 
Nil possesso nil detersa , 

Spe fruendi Tivitur. 

Martyr pro quo deeertasti^ 
Et quo duce triumphasti. 

Nobis placa precibus ; 
Ut transcurso Titae man 
Mereamur oollocari 

Sacris coeii sedibus* 



XLVI.— Dr Bsata Virmnr. 



Stella solem pneter morem, 
Vii^ Jesse noTum florem, 
Oenitura Genitorem 

Ezeellenter egerit 
Parit Natum Nati nata, 
Virgo manens ilUbata ; 
Mint sunt incomparata 

Quse sic fides comperit. 

Ad exempla transeamns, 
Et exemplis intendamas; 
Atqne fide capiamus 

Qute non capit ratio : 
Rubum ignis non combnrit ; 
In Mariam frustra furit 
Manichseus; nulla prurit 

Castitatis Itesio. 



Gedeonis rorat vellus; 
Aret irrorata tellus : 
Partus Tirginis novellus 

Hujus umbne Veritas : 
Gedeonque secus orat ; 
VeUus aret ; tellus rorat ; 
Et, quam homo non deflorat, 

Parturit Virginitas. 



Danielqne massam cibi 
Suscipit immissam sibi; 
Intrat massa claiistrum ibi 

Clausum habens aditum; 
Terbum Patris plus potenter 
Concipit et parit Tenter, 
Oravidata tam decenter 

Per umbrantem Spiritum. 

Lapis sine manu csesus ; 
Natus ex Marift Jesus; 
Cuius honor non est Ismbs 

Manu complectentium : 
Ut admittit vitrum solem* 
Sic admittit Virgo prolem» 
QuiB efiiidit levem molem 

Sidfit sidus radium. 

Ezemplorum doeumentum 
Fidei sit firmamentum ; 
Sit salutis incrementum ; 
Veritatis argumentum 

Obvians erroribus : 
Coadjutrix sit Maria ; 
Faciatque prece pi& 
Perfrui nos harmonift 
Verft quoque sotherift 

Cum coelorum dyibus. 
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XLVIL— Alia db Bbata Viroinb. 



Ave plena sin^lari gratis ; 
Ave digna hymnis et nielodii; 
Digna laude aingulari, 
Ciu nulla comparaii 
Jlatnim valeat gaudia. 

Alto fiructu foecundarit, 
Gennen Dei terra pans 

In iDagnificenti& ; 
Recens orbis viz orditur, 
£t jam tua aperitur 

Serpeoti potentia. 

Cujua tumens caput teris, 
£t calcaneum tueria 

Ab ejus iDsidi& : 
Pnedux ttella rubri maris, 
Pbaraone merso, canis 

TjnnpaDo et cithariL 

Spina ardens nee oombusta ; 
Yirea florens et onasta 

Nuce sued neseia : 
Te perfudit ros novellusy 
Madutt nt quondam tella«> 

Sicca tamen area. 

Terne rigant universa 
Siccitate jam detena 
TumstilUcidia; 



Novum deeus atque mirum» 
Terra creans tola virum 
Quern circumdaa foemioa. 

Homo Deum, Virgo prolem. 
Vim florem, Stella solem, 

Fers ferentem omnia : 
Favus stillanst fons sipnatui, 
Hortns clausns, austn flatus. 

Porta Christi pervia. 

Radix Jesse, Jacob sidus, 
Agni sponsa, et ipsius 

Mater es et filia. 
Torus sponsi, templum Dei, 
Effectum da nostra spei 

O salutis janna. 

Stella maris redde portum ; 
Ab occRsu due ad ortum 

Per tot mnndi maria. 
Nato jube, Regem ora, 
Ut nos tecum potiora 

Ducat in cenaria. 

. Rez intende, et regina, 

Vide et aurem incTina 

Ad epithalamia — 

In Hierusalem supern&. Amen. 



THE RAMBLER AND THE *'SEQUENTIiE INEDlTiE." 

Iir the Kcclesiologisi for July last, we printed, in our series of Sequentus 
Inedifa, a sequence by lliomas of Celano, (the author of the Dies Ira,)' 
commencing, Fregit victor virtualis. And we remarked as follows : 

" This sequence is to be considered in the light of a literary curiosity, ra* 
ther than as possessing any great merit. It was known that Thomas of Celano^ 
the author of the Dies Im, had composed two other Sequences; Wadding, 
the great Francifican Annalist writes thus: ' Sequentias tres scripsit, quarum 
prima iucipit, Fregit victor virtualis. Secunda, Sanetitatis nova signa. Tertia, 
Dief sr«, dies iilaJ — On this, filr. Trench obsenres,— * One can learn only with 
a deep regret that two other hymns were composed by the same author, which 
hare now perished, or, if they still exist, lie hidden somewhere altogether 
out of siffht of man.' Yet, he continues, ' our sense of their loss is in part di- 
minished by the extreme probability which the first line of at least one of the 
hymna^ in connection with the known circumstances of the writer's life, sug- 
^sts, that these two were not, like the Die» Ira, poems of a world-wide 
interest, but rather the glorifyings of his great patron and friend.' — Mr. 
Trench's guess, it will be seen, is correct. In examining the Ecclesiastical 
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MSS. of the BihUofkeca Nacianal at Lisbon, we discovered a small 870 MS. 
of Hours (circ. 1400) with French rubrics, &c , written for some Franciscan 
Convent in that kingdom. At the end, occurs the ' Prosa de Bcato Fran- 
cisco/ which we now, for the first time, print." 

The Rambler of April last has the following : 

'* A curious instance of the careless and neglin^nt manner in which anti- 
quarian and archaeological inquiries are sometimes conducted, is afforded by 
the article in the Ecclesiologistt from which we copied the sequence Fregit 
victor virtualis, in our December number. 

" No one would. hare supposed it possible that the most ordinary sources of 
information upon a subject so interesting as lost sequences by the author of 
the Dies Ira, could have been neglected by individuals professing to be able 
to enlighten the public mind upon points of Catholic antiquity,; and we might 
have expected that the obvious course of consulting early printed Missals would 
have been resorted to before the libraries of Lisbon were ransacked in search 
uf manuscripts. This, however, has not been the case ; at least in the pre- 
sent instance. A correspondent informs us that the Fregit victor virtuahs is 
to be found in the first three early printed Paris Missals which he has ha{>- 
pened to consult, being those of Thielman Kemer, 1520; of Desiderius 
Maheu and John Kerbriant, 1525; and of Yolande Bonhomme, 1555." 

Now, we very nauch regret the spirit which pervades the above pas- 
sage. In thus ridiculing the mistake into which we confess to have 
fallen, the Rambler is ridiculing, not us, but the great Franciscan an- 
nalist. Wadding, on whose authority we spoke. And, curiously enough, 
in that very number, the writer of the Rambler has fallen into an exactly 
similar, only a less excusable mistake, as we shall presently point out. 

In the first place, however, we must observe, (wnat the Rambler has 
apparently forgotten,) that in its November number, under the head of 
" Catholic Hymnology : a Lost Sequence Found," its own editor, when 
reprinting from our pages the Fregit victor virlualis, actually wrote as 
follows : — 

''It has alwnys been known that the author of the incomparable Dies Ira, 
Thomas Celano, a Franciscan friar, friend and disciple of S. Francis, com- 
posed also two other hymns or sequences. Wadding, the Franciscan an- 
nalist, had told us this fact concerning him, and had given us the titles of the 
hymns : Fregit victor virtualist and Sanctitatis nova signa. Up to the pre- 
sent day, however, they were not known to be in existence. Much anxiety 
had always been felt to discover those lost sequences : all the world agreed 
that, even when discovered, they could add but little to the fame of him who 
wrote the Dies Ira, that mssterpiece of Church song ; few feared that they 
would detract from his merit." 

Now, the assertion that these two hymns were composed by Thomas 
Celano, and were lost, rests on the authority of Wadding, which, aa our 
readers are probably aware, is paramount in all Franciscan matters. 

From him we were content to receive it — and so was the Rambler — 
as a fact that these sequences were lost. We were surely not bound 
to suspend our opinion on the matter till we had examined every printed 
Missal in Europe ! Wadding's authority was quite sufficient for all 
practical purposes. However, we had taken every possible pains to 
secure accuracy. We had examined, among many other collections. 
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the Sequeoces in die Royal Library at Brussels, (a antgntficent coUec- 
tion,) and had been aUowed to investigate the Bollandist Library ; but 
fruitlessly. We were quite justified (and so was the Rambler) m 
assuming that Wadding was right, and whatever mistake there be» \a 
common to both of us. 

fiut the Rambler, anxious to pursue its supposed triumph, goes on to 
reprint the Sanetitatie nova signa^ as for the first time. Now, the 
Editor clearly did not know that this eequence had already been reprinted 
by the BoUandists, (Oct. II. p. 801 .) Yet, to use its own words, ** no 
one would have supposed it possible that the most ordinary eouroes of 
information** — such as the Acta Sanctorum — "upon a subject so- in- 
teresting as lost sequences, by the author of the Dice Ira, could have been 
neglected hy individuals professing to be able to enlighten the public 
mind upon points of Catholic antiquity." 

But the sequences of Thomas of Celano seem to have been a fruitful 
source of mistake. The Acta Sanctorum, after quoting Wadding to 
the effect that the SanctUatis nova signa was lost, thus proceeds : 

'* Quam taroen pxcidisse credidit idem Annalista, Sequentism habeo dono 
RR. PP. Conventaaliiim Komaooram, qui earn ex duobus codicibns MSS. 
inembraneis arcbivi >acrt eorum eonveotus Atsiiiensis de«eribi, et a notario 
publico conferri cur&rant, et ego ne earn lector desiderot, hie subjicio cum suis 
mendis grammaticalibua, (qiue tamen fortasae non anctori, sed codicis scrip* 
tori, tribuenda sunt) et cum titulo quern sibi preefixum habet.'* 

It is clear, therefore, that neither the Bollandist Suysken, (the writer 
of the life of S. Francis,) nor the Franciscans at Assisi, were aware that 
this sequence had been published before. They, in short, made the 
fame mistake, in printing the Sanetitatie nova eigna, thftt we made in 
printing the Fregit victor, and that the Rambler made in printing both. 

We have no wish to quarrel with the Rambler. We have been much 
pleased with the spirit of some of its later articles ; and shall always be 
glad to find it and ourselves on the same side of eesthetical questions. 
But our readers were entitled to know what this mistake really was ; 
a mistake which we shared with Wadding and the Bollandists, and 
into which the Rambler fell twice to our once. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

1854. 

It has been our custom hitherto to commence our annual pa]>er on the 
Royal Academy with a protest against the miserable accommodation 
which that illustrious body tenders to architecture, and the consequent 
ioferiority of the exhibition. This year we may safely assume the 
point as axiomatic ; further to press it would be to lessen our own 
dignity in hardly a less degree than if we were to enter into an ar« 
gument to show that the fountains in Trafalgar Square must hide their 
diminished squirts before the Place de la Concorde. The fountains 
ouNide and the architectural room within match admirably well to* 
gether. 
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1105 shows the new tower and spire now being erected at Woolint 
church, Suffolk, from Mr. Phipson^s designs. The tower exhibits a 
confusion of styles. The ground -story window is Flowing ; the arcading 
abo^e First«Pointed. The spire moreover is too small, and the flying 
buttresses not well managed. 

■ 12% presents us with a view of Somerleyton village, Suffolk, as 
febuilt by Mr. J. Thomas* of course by the munificence of Mr. Peto. 
The prominent building on the village green is a place of worship in the 
Flowing Middle-Pointed style-<-Hi conventicle w^ conclude-— crttciform« 
destitute of aisles, with an apology foic a western limb of one bay» 
half the length of the eastern portion, a porch at the west end, and a 
not well conceived central tourelle. The whole is too efflorescent in 
pinnacles, and heavy in its entire aspect, and in one word altogether a 
failure. 

1 124 is a perspective from the north-west of the new Roman Ca- 
tholic Cathedral of S. Mary and S. Peter, now being erected at 
Shrewsbury, by Mr. £. W. Pugin. A single exhibition drawing is of 
course a small criterion by whictt to judge of the first considerable 
work of a young architect, who comes forward with the special claims 
for considerate attention possessed by the heir of Pugin. Generally 
speaking, we regret that the architect does not seem to have sufficiently 
considered the difference existing between the cathedral and parochial 
character. The cathedral before us aspires in all its features to be a 
handsome parish church, and nothing more. The view exhibits a lofty 
clerestoried building, entered by & double western door, composed of 
nave and lean-to aisles, with a tower and sharp spire at the west end 
of the south aisle, and choir beyond of a lower height than the nave. 
A chapel gables out like a porch from the north aisle, and is, we 
suppose, the baptistery. This aisle terminates in a gabled choir chapel. 

Mr. P. C. Hardwick is a considerable exhibitor, though all his de- 
signs are not ecclesiastical. We reserve till we can inspect the actual 
building, the design (1 134) for a new district church at Deptford. 

1161 presents us with the new Clergy Orphan School now being 
erected at S. Thomas's Hill, Canterbury. We hardly think this 
building comes up to what we should have expected from its accom- 
plished architect. It is either too regular or too irregular. If it aimed 
after regularity, the chapd should not be where it is ; if irregularity 
was the object, the remaining structure should have been otherwise 
treated. The building comprises a regular centre divided into three 
divisions by buttresses, of which that in the middle is crowned 
by a large stone dormer or pediment carrying a rose window with flow- 
ing tracery. The whole is crowned with a high-pitched roof. The 
design of l^is portion of the fa9ade would be "classically" regular were it 
not for an oriel on the ground floor at the extreme south. The next di- 
visions north and south are also all but regular: each has in the centre 
a small stone dormer, with a spherical-triangular window in it, flanked 
alternately right and left by a chimney-stack. The upper story (we 
should have stated that there are three stories in the building) is also 
similar on both sides, of ten windows of single lights, set rather close 
together. The windows in the lower two stories do not correspond on 
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the two sides. The nett diviuon presents the irregularity of a large 
mass of building projecting baekmards to the west at the northern ex« 
tremity, and of a chapel projecting /onrorrfs to the east at the southern. 
The chief characteristic of the former is a window full of tracery, of 
which the head is the integ:ral feature in the gable. The story beneath 
contains three windows of single lights, and the ground story two 
two-light windows separated by a buttress. The chapel, which breaks 
from the building to the south, is of six bays, with a three-sided apre, 
the roof being of medium pitch, and is set around with longish two-' 
light windows, (except in the westernmost bay, which is blank,) alternate 
ing at regular intervals, with slim buttresses of two set-ofls, and capped 
at the west end by a bell gable. We miss stamina in this chapeh 
which looks too much like a design of twelre years ago. The rose 
and triangular windows, with flowing tracery, which as we have seen 
are too liberally distributed in the remainuig building, probably con* 
tribute to make the chapel look tame. We do not of course imply any 
blame of regularity abstractedly. Some of the finest Pointed buildings 
in the world are precisely regular. * But we are bound to object to 
irregular regularity — against a design which is originated upon a pal* 
pable balancing of parts* and then " gothicised *' by superadded irre« 
gularities. This is clearly the case with the school before us. The 
first and most natural treatment of a college, such as it is, is the tra* 
ditional form of a quadrangle. Unluckily Mr. HaTdwick seems to 
have desired to exhibit the dignified line of a balanced facade, and yet 
adorn that fa9ade with picturesque effects only attainable in a quad« 
rangle, and he has accordingly missed his point. We should observe 
that a small tower with a pyramidal capping appears in the design from 
behind* which we feel a difficulty in locating with reference to the 
general structure* 

Mr. Hard wick also exhibits the parish church of Elstree (1176), 
Hertfordshire, rebuilt in 1853, in Flowing Middle-Pointed. The 
church seems a pleasing and unpretending structure, comprising a 
nave with aisles nnder lean-to roofs, and a chancel of proper* 
tionate length.* The sacristy stands to the north of the chancel, at 
right angles. The tower, surmounted by a broach spire, is engaged at 
the west end of the south aisle. The roofs appear to be of a con* 
siderably lower than equilateral pitch. 

Mr. J. T* Christopher boldly proposes an Italian design with a 
cupola (1137) for the Duke of Wellington's College. 

Mr. J. Norton exhibits several designs, of which the first that occurs 
(1145) is an interior of the restored church at Westbury, seen across 
from the north aisle, 'llie point of view chosen is judicious for a 
water-colour drawing, but it exhibits none of the features necessary 
for us to pronounce any opinion upon the work. The seats seem all 
open* with poppy-heads ; we trust there are no low doors. Mr. 
Norton's new district church (already noticed in our pages), with 
doable group of school buildings, which are now being erected at 
Abertilery, in the diocese of Llandaff, on a very picturesque site, make 
a very pretty group. As we have already described Mr. Norton's new 
church of S. Audrie*s, we will not recur to it» but only etate that it is 
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exhibited both externally and internally (1187, 1189). S. John, 
Bedminster, Bristol (139fii), looks imposing in the drawing. 

1150* an external view of the Eastbury Almshouses, Lambome, 
Berks, recently rebuilt by Mr. T. Bury, presents what seems a large 
building in red brick of the Tudor style. 

Mr. Truefitt's Lichgate railing in iron, lately put up at Horaham 
(1 154), strikes us in the drawing as being heavy. Mr. G. F. Bodley's 
new schools and master's house, Cheltenham (1155), should not be 
described from an Bxhibition drawing. As shown they seem to us 
much to err in heaviness. 

We next come to (1150) what is entitled Decorations of S. John's 
church, Uawarden, Flmtshice, by Mr. R. P. Puiian. The church 
itself was erected at an early period of the ecclesiological movement; 
by the muoificence of our esteemed coUaborateur Sir S. R. Glynne^ 
and bears the marks of its date, in a rather abort chancel (practically, 
sanctuary), with an eastern triplet, and an open Third-Pdbted roof. 
The decorations* comprising subjects,. figures, and diaper, which have 
been spread over this cbancel add the eastern face of the nave walU 
appear really striking and very curative of the defects in the 'Structure. 
A Doom is depicted over the chanceUarch, extending some way down 
the jambs on either side. The altar, which is solid, has a figure of an 
Apostle painted in every panel. On the east wall, northward of the 
triplet, is a full length figure of S. John the Baptist ; southward, one 
of S. John the Evangelist. Over the triplet is a group of our Lord's 
Baptism. The remaining decoration is diaper. We need not say that 
the whole result, judging from the drawing exhibited is remarkable and 
very religious. 

Mr. T. Ailom gives (1170) the Cemetery Chapeh now being erected 
at Han well, for the parish of S. Mary Abbot, Kensington ; one we 
believe for the Church, and the other for the sects. They are very 
much in Mr. Allom's usual style, and just match each other, the only 
difference being that the church chapel has a little bell turret peitshed 
on the extraordinary four-sided porch which forms the entrance to each 
building. We had, we trusted, advanced beyond such thuigs. 

1177, 11 81, 1210, give us in three drawings, two external and one 
internal, a new church about to be erected at Old Brentford, by Mr« 
Raffles Brown, a gentleman who has obtained a local reputation at 
Liverpool. As it is so near London, we reserve it for ocular inspection. 
Only we exhort Mr. Brown to reconsider the design, with a view to 
a much larger infusion of simplicity. 

1 1 83 is an impossible combination of Pointed forma, with a central 
tower of an unachievable height, by Mr. Goodman, appropriately 
termed In Nubibus. It had better have remained there, and not come 
down to the exhibition. 

1 186 is a design for a very rich canopied tomb in the Middle- Pointed 
style, with recumbent effigy, by Mr. G. Gk>ldie. It is drawn with oon* 
siderable care, and manifests a very creditable acquaintance with the 
details of mediseval monumental art. The effigy, which has the head 
supported by Angels and the feet resting on a lion, stands recessed into 
the wail, the upper tympanum of the tomb being supported by but* 
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treoBca scneiung the reoess. The whole is abundantly charged with 
iignrea. Altog^er it . shows promise, much as we doubt the revival 
cf tiiat particular type of monument. 

. Mr. Scott's Doncaster Chui'ch is given (1193). This is too im- 
portant a work to notice from an Exhibition drawing. 

We have in 1106 a design for Spring Hill College, Birmingham, by 
Mr. B. M. Baxry« to which the second pttemium was awarded. It is a 
regular building of red brick in the Tudor style, not bad in effect, but 
having no peculiarly collegiate character. The college, we conclude, 
belongs to Dissenters, and therefore rather repudiates the older col- 
l^iate aspect. The next number (1197) is also the design for a 
college, by Mr. H. Field, in praise of which we fear we cannot say 
any thing. It exhibits a low central building with some cloisters in 
front, with wings terminating in gabled blocks, which quite oppress the 
main building, the whole being designed in poor conventional Tudor. 

1202 is called *' Chapelry School," at Appleton-le-Moor, Yorkshire, 
by Mr. H. Hall. We suppose it means chapel and school. The mas- 
ter's house adjoins at right angles the building, in which we note a 
four-light geometrical west window,* with a bell turret. 

Mr. C. Robins' Congregational " Church " and schools (1201) are of 
a style of Pointed which we humbly consider appropriate for its 
destination, and so yield it without demur to his manipulation. 

Mr. F. H. Pownall exhibits Almshouees* which he is about to erect 
near Tonbridge Wells (1204). Of the almshouses themselves, in brick, 
we have not much to say ; . but the chapel of stone has an appearance 
of breadth which pleaaea us. The design is very simple^ a parallelo- 
gram divided (so we judge) into nave and chancel by an arch, bearing 
a bell-turret, and supported by a bold buttress. The drawing presents 
the chapel from the north-east, and we observe that it contains two 
single>light windows placed rather close to the nave^ and one in the 
chancel. The east window, which is a rose set in a panel with pointed 
head and well buttressed up, tells felicitously.- There is a simplicity 
about the design which deserves much praise. We wish that Mr.' 
Pownall would reconsider the domestic buildings, so as to bring them 
more into harmony with the chapel. They are designed to be in red 
brick of a species of Domestic Pointed and far later in style than it is, 
and look of course disconnected. They had better too be joined to it 
by some cloister. 

In 1206 Mr. Donaldson g^ives an "architects dream,*' i.e. tombs of 
NefeoD and Wellington side by side in a circular crypt at S. Paul's, 
perforated beneath the dome, borrowed of course primarily from the 
Confeaaional at S. Peter's, but directly imitated from Visconti's monu- 
ment of Napoleon at the Church des Invalides. Apart from the ob- 
viousness of the source from which Mr. Donaldson appropriated his 
ideas (a great objection, when we consider whose the tombs would 
be !) we protest on practical grounds against an idea which would 
render the lantern and nave of S. Paul's for ever impossible towards 
public worship. It was enough for the Duke of Wellington to have 
his funeral oration borrowed from France, without having to be indebted 
to Napoleon for a monument. 

VOL. zv. z 
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Mr. R. L. Roumieu presents (1914) the interior of Kemsworth 
church, Herts, showing the new roof : that to the nave is open ; the 
chancel-roof is waggon-headed. 

1227 gives an *• Interior of S. Luke's, Marylebone," by Mr. Chris- 
tian. T^is church we believe has yet to be built. With fixtures about 
it, such as the galleries in the aisles and a reading-desk looking west- 
ward, of which we cannot of course approve, it possesses a character 
of its own very suitable to a town church, upon which we congratulate- 
Mr. Christian. We should especially notice with praise the taarked 
way in which a constructional sanctuary is obtained by a solid lateral 
wall to the north and a parolose to the south. The east end is also 
treated with considerable ecclesiastical feeling. The window, a rose 
set in a pointed panel, is placed up very high, and the Coromandments, 
Creed, and Lord's Prayer (assuming that position is enforced for them), 
instead of being squeezed into small tablets, are boldly painted with 
coloured enrichments on the large wall space underneath, llie sanc- 
tuary seems lined to some height with coloured tiles. The pulpit of stone 
is at the north-west angle of the sanctuary ; the prayer-desk adjoins. 

Mr. J. H. Powell illustrates "The True Principles of Stained 
Glass*' in a cartoon (1235). We notice only a design for painted 
glass in the first style. 

Mr. Ferrey exhibits (1238) some brick buildings " for educational 
purposes, to be erected for a nobleman in the north of Ireland," in 
Italian Romanesque. There must, we suppose, have been some peculiar 
reason for the adoption here of this style. WiUiout inquiring into 
what it may be, we must be permitted to query the exhibition of the 
building with Mr. Ferrey's name. 

We must notice 1239, though not strictly ecclesiastical. It is a 
clock-tower for the Market-Square of Gteelong, by Mr. J. Edmeston, 
Jun. The main construction of cast-iron, the panels fitted in with 
terra-cotta and encaustic tiles, '* now temporarily erecting in London, 
by Messrs. Sylvester and Co." There is a reality about the material 
which is refreshing, and we congratulate Mr. Edmeston upon a com- 
bination which may yet be applied to buildings of a scale and character 
of which we have yet but little conception. A " Porcelain Cathedral " 
is as conceivable as a " Crystal Palace." 

Mr. B. W. Betts offers ( 1 242) what he calb a design for a church 
exterior, i.e. such a frightful jumble of Pointed and Saracenic, as might 
occur in an architect's nightmare. 

1245 is a design for a town church of one span; by Mr. J. James. 
No doubt our architects are right to study the developement of churches 
of one span, which the needs of our towns must often necessitate ; 
but in this case we fear that Mr. James menaces galleries by intro- 
ducing two towers at the west end. And why has he made the spires 
of unequal heights ? The best portion of the design is the arcaded 
vestibule in the centre, much as we fear that it is to open right and 
left into gallery stairs. The west window is of seven lights. We ob- 
serve what resembles a coupled double transept introduced. We can 
hardly understand the place it will occupy in the structure, unless it be 
intended to point to an alternative design for the whole building 
founded on the Dominican church at Ghent. 
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LORD HARROWBY'S CHURCH DEMOLITION BILL. 

It does not often come within our scope to have to discasB parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Unhappily, a measure is at tfak moment before 
the Legislature, which calls for our warmest reprobation, — we mean 
tiie faOl which was introduced into the House of Lords under the some- 
what Tague designation of a Church Building Acts Amendment Act : 
the amendment of church building consisting in a measure to enable 
Bishops to desecrate, destroy, and sell churches and churchyards, upon 
the spedous plea of making a purse to meet church destitution, as if 
snob open sacrilege would ever turn to a good result. 

The conununity has only just awakened to the real character of the 
measure. Its first announcement was followed by a pamphlet by some 
Mr. Hume, a City incumbent, which seemed to stamp its character. 
This bosy gentleman propounded a scheme of the most mopstroua 
character, to rid the City of some of its noblest and most ficunoua 
churches. All who cared to understand the proposal were staggered 
at its audacity ; and among the opponents which it elicited, our con* 
temporary, the Builder, stands honourably distinguished, tar the able 
oppoeition which it offered to the measure, as well in writing as by the 
^ective sjrmbolimn of an engraving, publiahed on the tSth of January, 
in which it grouped together the whole cluster of churches doomed to 
destruction by that iconoclastio incumbent. 

' Still, the world in general concluded it was " only the City," and on 
this pretext did not much care to oppose the progress of the bill ; and, 
to say the truth, many of these churches had fallen into something 
like dislavour, from the uneamest, monotonous character of th^ worship 
maintained in them, and the cold, repulsive, high pews with which they 
were crammed. These considerations, which ought to have led to in* 
ereasing the services, and abolishing the pews, and trying the result, 
unfortunately gave the handle to the party which contemplated a radical 
reform of church, and pew, and service altogether, by prostrating them 
all alike in a common destruction. At length, however, (can we say that 
we are thankful ?) the length and breadth of the proposal stand con* 
fessed, as a measure which at first endangered all the parish churches 
of every city and corporation town in England and Wales, and is now 
confessedly aimed at Arundel, Bristol, Chester, Chichester, Exeter, 
liacoln, Norwich, and York. This result we owe, in a great degree, 
to the somewhat venturesome frankness of the Bishop of Lincoln, in 
avowing his intention to sweep away, should the bill pass, every one 
of the parish churches of his ancient city, for the advantage of re- 
placing them by five modem and uniform places of worship. This 
proposition has excited, as might be supposed, no small degree of 
astonishment, which has not been diminished by the reflection, what 
those churches are in their historical and antiquarian interest. Our 
friend Mr. £. A. Freeman has done good service by a letter to a 
daily paper, pointing out the peculiar value attaching to the churches 
of S. Mary le Wigford and S. Peter at Gowts, which Were reared 
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in Saxon Romanesque by the original inhabitants of the city, in the 
lower part of the town, to which on the Conquest they had retired, 
conteaiporaneously with the erection of the great cathedral in Norman 
Romanesque upon the hill above. And these are churches which the 
Bishop proposes to sweep from the earth ! 

But the evil does not stop at Lincoln. York« with its renowned 
galaxy, is threatened— so is Norwich : these two we have long heard of 
by name. Chester, as we see, follows, and Bristol, Chichester, Exeter. 
The point of the wedge is introduced, and a short supplementary bill, 
in a future session, to introduce a dozen or two fresh namea, might 
easily be introduced, should the present measure become law. Cam- 
bridge may yet see S. Sepulchre's and Little S. Mary's pulled down. 
In a word, there is no limit to the devastation which a system-loTiiig 
Bishop* with the best intentions, may inflict, thanks to this monstioua 
proposition, if ever it should pass to the statute-book. 

No one will accuse the Eccieeioiogigi of wishing to check the building 
of new churdies. No one will accuse us of a peculiar pendiant for 
that style in which the majority of the London city churches menaced in 
the first instance fire built ; ready as we are to confess the solemnity of 
many of their interiors, the variety of their steeples, the beautifui 
group which, clustering round the mighty cupola of the cathedral, they 
exhibit to the spectator looking from the bridges or the river. In raisings 
then our solemn protest, and uttering our warmest hope that the 
measure may be defeated and come to nothing, we claim to have it 
considered that we mean what we say, and speidc from a most sincere 
conviction of its obnoxious character. Of the portion of the bill re- 
lative to the exhumation of the buried dead, and the sale of their place 
of sepulture, and generally of the traffic which is to be made of th» 
consecrated areas, we cannot trust ourselves to speak with common 
patience, so disgusting is the whole train of thoughts which these con- 
nderations arouse. 

One practical result remuns self-evident. To defeat it earnest per- 
severance and local exertion are needed. To this, ere it be too late, we 
encourage, we exhort, — ^if we could, we would compel, — all those wfaa 
love and revere the ancient parish churches of the liuid. 



THE MONUMENTS OF DR. MILL, BISHOP KAYE, AND 
BISHOP BROUGHTON. 

Onb of the earliest objects to which we directed the attention of ecde- 
siologists was that of the reformation of sepulchral monuments. We 
have now the sad task of bespeaking our readers' sympathies for « 
monument about to be erected to one who then, and up to Christmas 
last, was the honoured guide and counsellor of our humble exertions for 
the glory of God's house. Full of mournful associstions as must be our 
reference to Dr. Mill, our readers will, we are sure, pardon us for doing 
more than drily alluding to the circumstances under which they are 
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mvited to aid in commemorating that great and good man. The facts 
ivill speak suffidently for themselves. 

He b laid behind the reredos of the cathedral of which he was a 
Canon. Over his grave his friends desire to rear the only fitting me- 
morial for such a man — his effigy in the attitude of prayer— raised from 
tiie groand upon a tomb of not exorbitant height, designed according 
to the best traditions of Christian art. The idea is seriously afloat ; 
promises of aid have flowed in from many quarters. The direction of 
the work has been entrusted to Mr. Scott, who has undertaken it with 
the single desire to carry it out in strict conformity with the wishes of 
Dr. Mill*s friends, in which he himself thoroughly shares, and with 
what, had the monument been for another, would have been Dr. Mill's 
own sentiments. We feel it due to all concerned, not to forestall, as 
yet» the views of the promoters by any recapitulation of the details 
suggested. In our next number we trust to be able to give extended 
particulars. It is enough to say that we have the utmost confidence in 
its success. The Dean of Ely has seconded the undertaking with all 
the energy and kindness of his nature, alike from bis affection for his 
lost friend, and his zealous care for Ely cathedral ; and the Chapter has 
met the scheme with perfect co-operation. 

Much do we wish that the same uncompromising spirit which is to 
guide the execution of Dr. Mill's effigy, were to be extended to those 
which, in Canterbury and in Lincoln Cathedrals, are to be reared to the 
honour of Bisbops Broughton and Kaye ; the former by Mr. Lough, 
and the latter by Mr. Westmacott. Both artists have gone a great 
way (for this we thank them heartily) beyond the traditions of the 
Chantrey school, but both have stopped short of the perfect expression 
of prayer absolute. Each effigy (neither of them has advanced beyond 
the model) has the head turned somewhat on one side on the bed of 
death, with the left hand on a book of Holy Writ. Mr. Westmacott* 
we understand, would have gone on further, had he not been hampered 
by the modem episcopal vestments being made obligatory by £^hop 
l6iye's friends. He found, if he raised the arms, (and here we can sym* 
patLlse with him.) that the folds of the lawn sleeves would have been 
ungraceful. It is greatly to be regretted that his desire to substitute 
the cope (which he employed in Archbishop Howley's efiigy), or the 
doctor's gown, was not accepted. But even then, admitting his per- 
plexity, we would, were it not too late, urge him to reconsider his 
decision. We are sure he might boldly overcome the difficulty. We 
say the same to Mr. Lough, who likewise has chosen the modern garb : 
adopt the cope or the doctor's gown, and also the attitude of prayer, — 
or at least the latter. To both we say, emancipate yourselves from 
the notion of a visible bed, whereon to stretch the idesdised form. 

Mr. Lough, we are glad to state, ia going to employ alabaster for 
the efligy of Bishop Broughton, and has obtained a sufficient block to 
work it without suture. The monument is to stand towards the west 
end of the south aisle of the cathedral nave, close to the Bishop's 
grave, and, we trust, against the wall. The duplicate which it is proi* 
posed to execute for Sydney Cathedral must stand, we suppose, be- 
tween the sanctuary and aisle, and form a portion of the parclose. 
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In compliance with the wish of more than one correspondent, we 
append here, from a local paper, an interesting account of the extraor* 
dtnary proceedings of a part of the committee for promoting Bishop 
Kaye's monument at^Lincoln. It is most cheering to see. on the part 
of all the ecclesiastical authorities concerned, such decided expressions 
of good taste and feeling ; and we cannot but deeply regret the result 
of the division. 

''The Memorial to tub Late Bishop op Lincoln. 

''A meeting of the subscribers to the proposed monument to the Imte 
bishop of this diocese has recently been held in the GutidfaaU of Lincoln, 
under somewhat singular circumstances. In order that the decision at the 
meetine may be more properly understood, we preface a brief outline of the 
proceeoinffs connected with the matter since first it was brought before the 
public. U will be remembered that shortly after Bishop Kaye's death a 
meeting was held, at which it was resolved to be desirable that some manorial 
Of the oishop should be erected ; and on a subsequent occasion it was deter^ 
mined that this should consist of a stained glass window and an e£Sgy of his 
lordship, to be placed in the cathedral church of the diocese. A committee 
consistmg of many influential gentlemen was also appointed, and they were 
authorised to select and' engage a sculptor to execute an altar-tomb, on which 
was to be placed the figure of the late bishop, with his face turned up to 
heaven, and his hands clasped in prayer ; the usual attitude of such ecclesias- 
tical monuments, and one in perfect harmony with the noble cathedral in 
which it was to be placed. The committee soon afterwards met, and deter- 
mined to entrust Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, with the work. So far all 
was well done. Mr. Westmacott, however, like many other artists, had cer- 
tain peculiar ideas of his own, and thousht that he could improve upon a 
monumental attitude almost invariably adopted in the best ages of art, and 
sanctioned for centuries by the Church, as the fittest attitude for those who, it 
is trusted, are calmly awaiting the resurrection of the great day. Mr. West* 
macott conceived in bis mind another posture. His object was to represent 
the bishop in extremis^ thus drawing aside the veil from the sacred chamber 
of death, and exhibiting him in his debility, with the head falling on one side, 
and the arms in what it is to be supposed he would term an easy position, the 
one grasping a bible, the other just relaxing his grasp of the pastoral staff. 
A very poetical design, no doubt, but one as certainly untrue and unreal. 
However, this amended design was suggested to certain of the committee, 
who it is said disapproved of the too ecclesiastical or ' High Church ' prin- 
ciples, which they supposed to be upheld by those gentlemen who had pro- 
posed an effigy after the ancient type, and which in the present case was so 
peculiarly appropriate. The bishop was a man of prayer, and surely there- 
tore the most proper attitude would be that which would represent him alive 
in the act of prayer. He was also a man of faith, and therefore the recognized 
position was again the most suitable, in representing his eye fixed on the 
realms above, as seeing Him Who is invisible. This would indicate his re- 
liance on his Saviour better than a feeble grasp of the Bible, which, as we 
see in the well-known incised stone at Furness Abbey, is the mark of distinct 
tion not of a bishop, but of a deacon. Mr. Westmacott appears to have founded 
one of his objections to the original design upon the ngly vestments of an 
Anglican Prelate ; but a great sculptor would scarcely better show his skill 
than in surmounting their heaviness. The cumbrous ante-reformation habits 
were not very favourable to sculptors, yet they are represented in graceful 
folds in many instances, as may be seen in Stodart's ' Monumental £ffigies of 
the Middle Ages.' And, to take a more modern instance, the lawn sleeves of 
Bishop Ueber, in S. Paul's Cathedral tua not so arranged as to be inelegant ; 
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and surely what has been effected there might be done at Lincoln by thoughtful 
care and a skilful chisel. Thus there was really no necessity for any change 
from the position recognized in ecclesiastical art, no reason why the hands 
shonld not remain clasped in prayer, and the eye be directed heavenwards. 
Tlien indeed might we have said of the sculptor, 

' Os homini sublime dedit, c€Blumqu€ tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera toUere vultus.* 

This, howeyer, appears not to have met with the approval of certain members 
of the committee, and therefore by them Mr. Westmacott's amended design 
was received most gladly. A meeting Qf the committee was called, but, sin- 
gularly enough, the dean and several other members, who were known to have 
been supporters of the original instructions given to Mr. Westmacott, received 
no notice of it, and hence the other side had it all their own way. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to state that Mr. Melville, the honorary secretary, has ac- 
counted for his omission in this respect in certain cases by the fact that the 
gentlemen in question were away from home. He does not appear to have 
ever thought of the ordinary mode of forwarding the required notice to them 
by post, in order that they might at least know what their colleagues purposed 
doing. However, at the meeting so irregularly called, Mr. Westmacott's 
device was at once adopted, and Mr. Melville subsequently advanced j£250 
for the prosecution of the work. The proceedings of this private meeting 
were not at once communicated to the absent members of the committee, but 
'oozed out' about three months subsequently. A regular committee meeting 
was shortly afterwards duly summoned, at which the Archdeacon of Nottingham 
moved that the original instructions to the committee (which legally they had 
no power to disobey) be forwarded to Mr. Westmacott, to which he was 
rigidly to conform. This was duly carried, and the previous irregularity thus 
rectified. Mr. Westmacott, however, was naturally still desirous to carry out 
his own design, and in this he was assisted by what now became ' his party * 
in the committee. At length the committee decided that they were unable 
snd incompetent to do that for which they had been appointed, and referred 
the whole case to a general meeting of contributors, wno were thus called 
upon to reverse their former decision, and stultif3r themselves in like manner* 
Tnis brings us to the general meeting lately held in the Guildhall of the Cit^ 
of Lincoln. But even at this stage symptoms of apparent unfairness mam* 
fested themselves, it being evident that while subscrioers not supposed to be 
favourable to Mr. Westmacott's altered design, had received no other intima* 
tion than the mere notice to attend, more information had been furnished td 
gentlemen likely to be its supporters. 

** The meeting was presided over by the Mayor. R. A. Westmacott, Esq., 
who had been selected to carry out the monumental statue in memory of the 
late bishop, was in attendance. After a long and somewhat disorderly con- 
versation relative to the conduct of the committee already mentioned, Mr. 
Westmacott made some observations in support of his design. It seemed 
from this that he objected to the arms being crossed or raised, because the 
modem episcopal costume was so ugly that it could not be arran^sed. The 
moment the hands were raised, he said, there was such a quantity of lawn that 
the face would be hidden. But he objected to the original design also on 
other grounds. It was proposed to have a mediaeval statue, with the hands 
clasped in prayer, representing the late bishop in the act of dying. He wished 
rather to represent him in the transition state from life to death, with a calm» 
placid resignation, expressive of repose, thus bringing out the cause 'and effect 
of his good life. For the hands to be raised, after the manner of the original 
design, would be a discordant action, because in the act of death they would 
fall to the side. The model represented Dr. Kaye at the moment of death, 
with one hand just relinquishing the hold of the pastoral crook, as emblematic^ 
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of relinqniafauient of the worlds and the other grasping the holy book, thus 
typifying whence the holy serenity had been obtained. — After some further 
conversation, 

" The Venerable Archdeacon Wilkins said he regretted that circumstances 
prevented him from attendins the first general meeting, at which he could 
nave wished to have expressed his sentiments. He yielded to no one in un- 
feigned regard and veneration for the memory of the late Bishop Kaye. He 
(Archdeacon Wilkins) had known the late Bishop for forty years, during the 
last fifteen of which they were brought by office and duty into the strongest 
ties of friendship, which on his part became affection. He could bear as 
ample testimony to the private and personal virtues of the Bishop, as the 
world could to his public worth and high attainments. His ju^ment was 
always sound and clear; his industry surpassed belief; and his influence was 
always deep and most extensive, although it operated in silence. But be need 
not descant upon points so well known and appreciated by those assembled 
tliere for the purpose of considering the most appropriate testimony to his 
memory. He was sorry to perceive that an intention had been shown of 
voting with party motives instead of a sincere desire of entering into the full 
merits of the question before them. He had attentively considered the va- 
rious arguments drawn from the taste and fancy of others, as well as those 
which bad been adduced by so distinguished an artist as Mr. Westnucott^ 
and he continued to hold the same opinion as he had always done as to the 

Eropriety of adhering to the first resolution, namely, that the effigy of the 
Lte Bishop should represent him recumbent, with bis face turned towards bea*- 
ven, and his hands clasped in the attitude of prayer. Be was fuUy sensible 
of the propriety of giving every encouragement to the genius and imagina- 
tion of painters and sculptors. That the arts and sciences should be pro- 
moted, was the desire of every man of taste, but the display of these should 
be confined within their proper sphere. If a figure, recumbent or otherwise, 
was intended for a library, a gallery, a school of art, let the sculptor have the 
full and unshackled range of his genius and judgment ; but when the work 
was to l)e introduced into an ancient sanctuary appropriated to Divine worship 
and pious meditations, then let it be strictly confined to a conformity with the 
style and architecture of the venerated fabric in which it was to be placed. 
Whoever had traversed the areas of our ancient cathedrals and abbeys, must 
have been struck with the remarkable difference between monuments of the 
earlier and those of a later period — between those executed in the beat 
style before the time of £lizabeth, and those done in subsequent times. In 
the former, there was a deep and concealed sense of feeling and religion ; in 
the latter, too often the reverse— the one looking to heaven and eternal life, 
the other manifesting a lingering love of earth, and a relucunt relincjnish- 
ment of its honours. In Westminster Abbey they found beautiful effigies of 
departed men, celebrated as orators, statesmen, heroes, philosophers, historians, 
and poets. S. Paul's Cathedral was a perfect Pantheon, and th'ere might 
be seen sailor heroes attended by heathen divinities, and heroic soldiers, with 
all the attributes of war. These were significant of the prowess vrith which 
they especially discharged their duty to their country, and holding out noble 
examples to those who desired to be distinguished in their worldly career. 
But all this had little to do with religion or religious feeling ; indeed, it had 
the contrary tendency, that of exciting emulation in every thing but religion. 
He thought church and cathedral monuments ought to be of such a chaiacter 
as would excite and make permanent the deep feeling and sentiments of re- 
ligion, and influence the spectator to the exercise of that penitence and prayer, 
which should possess all when they entered Qod's house of prayer. He ob- 
jected to monuments surrounded by symbols of worldly pomp and grandeur, 
especially when adorned with wreaths or chaplets, or accompanied by the per- 
sonification of fame, glory, and victory. He preferred those which repre- 
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sented the departed in the «ct significant of the greatest of all Christian 
duties, and the most consonant with the pUce where they were laid, that of 
prayer in the house of prayer. They might see in their cathedrals many 
instances of prelates in their rohes, represented in a variety of reading and 
meditation ; some as pondering upon the Book of Life, but all such medita- 
tions fell short of the aet of prayer, either as it distinguished the character 
of the dead, or as it held out example to the living. If the d^ing Christian 
was to be represented with a Bible, let it be, whether open or dosed, pressed 
upon his bosom, but still with the hands clasped in prayer, showing that his 
prayer was devout^ and that it proceeded from the faith which that holy. 
▼olume inspired. That was the most appropriate posture for every effigy 
placed in their sacred edifices, but more particularly so when it was that of a. 
departed prelate. He trusted that the same views that he had taken were in 
fnil aoeordanee with those of the Dean and Chapter, for it was only just that 
some deference should be paid to them by whose permission alone the moou^ 
ment of the departed was to be erected within their cathedral. After making 
some remarks respecting the sarcophagus, or tomb, on which the effigy of 
the departed Bishop is to rest, he concluded by moving — ' That the original 
resolation, so far as it respects the position of the face towards heaven, and 
the hands clasped on the breast in prayer, be that which Mr. Westmacott be 
requested to carry out in the execution of the monument to the Bishop.' 

*' The Dean was still strongly impressed with the beauty of the original design, 
—a figure having the hands clasped in prayer, and the face turned upwards to 
heaven, expressive of the faith and hope of a Christian. The head turned 
aside according to the altered design was expressive of a man in sickness. 
The tMriginal design represented the Christian triumphing over death ; he was 
sore that the other represented death triumphing over the Christian. The 
Dean and Chapter would be the responsible parties with regard to propriety 
of design, in the intended monument. He had not the least doubt, that if 
the present meeting agreed to adhere to the original design, Mr. Westmacott 
would execute it for them with great ability and good taste. He should 
therefore second the resolution moved by Archdeacon Wilkins. 

"The Right Hon. Tennyson D'£yncourt moved, as an amendment, * That 
the model already prepared and partly completed by Mr. Westmacott, be 
carried into execution ; which was seconded by the Hon. W. Monson. . 

^ £ventually upon the Mayor putting the question, there appeared for the 
amendment 44, and for the original proposition 30. 

'* Votes of thanks were then accorded to the Mayor, to Mr. Westmacott, 
and to Mr. A. S. L. Melville, the honorary secretary. Before the meeting 
separated, the Dean, in reply to a question put by the Hon. A. S. Melville, 
intimated that the Chapter could refuse to admit the monument into the 
cathedral if they thougnt such a course desirable, in consequence of the 
nature and character of the work." 



S. NICHOLAS PARISH CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 

M ANT of our readers will probably remember the old parish church of 
Brighton, reared as the church of a small fishing borough, with a low 
tower, frightfully modernized, and standing in the middle of a teeming 
churchyard, but magnificently situated on a height, with the now enor- 
mous town nestling round and up to it. and the sea beyond, llie res* 
toration of this ancient place of worship had long been a thing rather 
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looked for and anticipated ; but the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
and certain early associations connecting him with this church, led to 
its restoration being proposed as the Brighton memorial to the Duke. 
The idea was successful, and the work was entrusted to Mr. Carpenter, 
who undertook it, in compliance with the wishes of the promoters, as 
a conservative restoration. We could have wished a larger work carried 
out in so grand a position, incorporating into the new structure the 
features of the old church, such as the font and chancel-screen, which 
were worthy of being preserved. As it is, the tower, general plan, and 
central arcade of the original church have been repaired, while the aisles 
have been rebuilt (from the exigencies of accommodation) of an enlarged 
width, and that to the north hais both been extended to the western face 
of the tower, and also eastwards in the form of a chancel-aisle with a 
vestry beyond, surmounted by the organ chamber. The south chancel 
aisle existed already. The nave aisle>roofs are lean-to. of a flatter pitch 
than that of the nave ; those of the chancel are gabled. The windows 
are restorations of the early ITiird- Pointed ones already existing, except 
at the east end, where a graceful three-light Middle- Pointed window has 
been inserted, with tracery consisting of two trefoils in circles and a 
quatrefoil in a vesica. The seats are all low and open, though un- 
luckily the broad central gangway is encumbered by a series of little 
moveable benches without backs. 

The well-known Romanesque font now stands in the south aisle, to 
the left of the entrance from the porch. The chancel- screen, which it 
will be recollected is a very perfect specimen of Flamboyant work, has 
been restored, and richly polychromed. The prayers are said outside, 
at a desk looking north. The pulpit is as yet but temporary. Within 
the screen the chancel is seated stall- wise, and the sanctuary is lined 
up to the window- cill, with tiles embossed and coloured, and forming a 
repeated pattern. With these, the screen, and the painted glass in all 
the windows, there is a considerable effect of colour in the church. W^e 
trust this may soon be increased by the coloration of the most eastern 
bay of the nave, which presents the peculiarity of being waggon-headed, 
while the remainder is open, — a feature which has of course been 
preserved in the restoration. The glass in question is from the cartoons 
of Mr. Clayton, and executed by Messrs. Ward and Nixon, the whole 
being superintended by Mr. Carpenter. We looked upon it with much 
interest as a result of the movement which Mr. Carpenter has made for 
the improvement of glass painting in England. The east window con- 
tains three subjects, in a band of medallions, boldly stretching across the 
grisaille. — the calling of the Apostles by the sea of Galilee, the mira- 
culous draught of fishes, and the walking on the sea, — all of course 
having reference to the maritime position of the church, and to its 
dedication. The drawing is antique without being distorted, it shows 
thought and talent, and the whole window is singularly destitute of 
that vulgarity which is so apt to cling to English specimens of glass 
painting. The remaining windows contain grisaille relieved with 
colour ; the glass in which struck us as being too smooth in its con- 
texture. This defect in all probability will soon yield to the saline 
atmosphere. 
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We have left to the last the most striking object in the building, — 
the moQument by which its connection with the Duke of Wellington is 
maintained. Mr. Carpenter had the difficult problem of designing a 
monument which should be commemorative of an absent person without 
partaking of the idea of a shrine. The novel and ingenious notion of 
an in-doors modification of a churchyard cross presented itself. But 
then another difficulty occurred, viz., the risk of producing that which 
should resemble a "sacrament-house." This has been overcome by 
making the memorial hexagonal, wrought in open work, (standing of 
course upon a solid base,) and exposing to view a central shaft of dark 
marble, bearing mottoes indicative of its destination, the main work 
being of clunch stone. The general design (so difficult to describe) is 
composed of a bold base bearing the legend, ** In memoriam maximi ducis 
Wellington hsec domus sacrosancta qu^ ipse adolescens Deum colebat 
readificatur.*' Above that rise two stages of open-work, the upper of 
rather less diameter than the lower, composed of a trefoiled- headed niche- 
like opening on each iface, with straight-sided pediments in the lower and 
ogee-pediments in the upper story, supported by richly crocketed but- 
tresses at the angles. Above is a smaller solid stage panelled in each face, 
with double niche-like panels. Above is another open. stage to contain the 
figure hereafter to be mentioned. The whole is capped by a crocketed 
spirelet, surmonnted by a bold crop, llie internal shaft, of S. Ann's 
marble, is surmounted with a small figure in alabaster of S. George over- 
coming the dragon. Tlie entire effect is very original and rich; and, 
under the circumstances, we think quite admissible* The restoration 
of an entire church in memoriam of a national benefactor — not, be it 
specially noted, " in honorem,'* — is a new idea. But that being ruled 
It was well that it should contain some note of the fact. The danger 
was the quasi- canonization of the Duke of Wellington, which Mr. Car- 
penter has been most assiduous in avoiding, by producing that which, 
though very beautiful in itself, is obviously neither a tomb nor a recep- 
tacle for a reliquary. It stands to the east of the south chancel aisle. 
We wish it could have been placed more centrically with reference to that 
aisle, but congregational demands forbad it. The scale of this monu- 
ment may be judged of by the fact that its height is about eighteen 
feet and a half. 

Altogether this restoration is a very interesting and pleasing work. 
Mr. Carpenter was not able from the conditions under which it took place, 
to use entire liberty ; but he has carried out harmoniously and completely 
a consistent idea, and the inhabitants of Brighton, we understand, nrc 
using with pleasure their ancient church, restored, but not deprived of 
its well-known identity. 
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DORCHBSTER CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Dbab Sir, — ^The church at Dorchester, Ozon, my works in which yoa 
have noticed in the April numher of the Ecclesiologist, has such a 
special interest to many persons, that I must beg you to let me explain 
some points in which your notice may give, I think, a wrong impres- 
sion. You remark upon the screens that they are generally high and 
solid, and especially you note this of the western one, which divides 
nave and choir ; and afterwards you ask, whether the prayer-desk out- 
side would have been necessary, had the screen been lower. An ordi- 
nary reader might, I think, ima^ne that I approve of an unpractical 
height of Bcreenwork. My strong feeling against high and close 
screens and gates must be, I conceive, better knovm to yourself than 
to almost any other person ; and I have for years, both by advice and 
in my own practice, discouraged the genend use of choir screens. 
Olad as I was to find you using such an argument as that about a high 
screen compelling the use of a clergyman's reading-desk in the nave* 
and so making the choir an unreality; I was yet rather startled at 
finding an argument brought forward against myself, which, aa yon 
know, I am so much alive to, and have so long and so urgently pressed 
upon others. 

My motive at Dorchester, whether right or wrong, is a very simple 
one. The old screenwork, of a very i^uable date, including part of 
some western gates to the choir, of an unusual design, were remaining. 
All this old woodwork had been painted green, and was much decayed. 
I determined to cleanse and preserve all I could, and to copy that which 
was too much decayed to be re-used. A great deal of the old work is 
therefore preserved in the present screenwork of the chancel ; and the 
western gates, which were too much mutilated and decayed to be put 
up again, have been copied. The height is strictly that of the old 
ones, and that of course settled the height of the screen in which they 
occur. Stalls were designed to back against this screen to its full 
height, and to come within one panel of the gates on each side. There- 
fore these panels, which were intended to be free of stalls, are the only 
ones pierced. The stalls have not been executed, for want of funds. 
The fact is, that Dorchester Abbey Church is not the church which it 
would give me any pleasure to adapt or drag down to the level of a 
village congregation and service. Dorchester is no case for such treat- 
ment. I have always rather looked forward to the day when, as has 
often been suggested, a college may be connected with it, or it may be 
even a temporary cathedral. The thing to be done under, the circum- 
stances certainly was to copy and restore. The Bishop decided the 
position of the reading-desk when the plans were first of all submitted 
to him, and this without reference to the height of the screens. The 
new roof, though not at all a more original one than if it were like as 
you describe it, the one at Ely. differs materially from it. It consists 
of an arched brace under each rafter, rising from the plate up to the 
centre of a collar. 
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In criticising the tracery of the east windpw. which has now been 
for some years restored, yon write : — •• We thought that the Flowing— 
not to say Flamboyant — tracery of the great circle, and the richness of 
the ball-flower mouldings, were almost too elaborate to agree with the 
character of the old part of the window." I must remind you that, in 
the Eceleeiologist for August, 1848, you gave a different opinion of this 
same window* which was then just put into its present state. You said 
then : — " The rose in the head of the east window is re-filled with 
tracery which, although due to the architect, tallies so completely with 
the Flamboyant character of the remainder of the window, that it must 
be rery like, if not identical with, the original design." I have no 
donbt about its being " very like, if not identical." A large sweep of 
the lower part of the great circle remained from the wreck which the 
lowering of the roof in the sixteenth century had made of the head of 
this window, and this showed the broken points from which the tracery 
had originally branched, and the section of its mouldings. A piece of 
Flamboyant tracery also remained, which fitted accurately, when ap- 
plied, into the lower part of the circle at one of these points. All the 
stonework of this circle which remained had the ball-flowers which 
yon think too elaborate, and they were spaced as they now appear. 1 
was fully alive to the importance of dealing carefully with such a sin* 
gular window ; and I firmly believe that nothing else could have been 
made of it than has been made of it. 

I will make a very few remarks on the fittings. There are some 
" blocks," as a carpenter would call them, beneath the cappings of the 
seat-backs, and which you describe as " glued on corbels," as if they 
were an nnheard of and unjoiner-like device. But any one accustomed 
to general joiners'-work is aware that these sort of things are used in 
it abundantly, and ** glued." No architect would be satisfied with a 
staircase, the treads and risers of which were not blocked and glued 
beneath, with what you would, I imagine, describe as " glued on cor- 
bels." I have simply used, visibly, that sort of work which is con- 
cealed, more or less, in most joiners' work. You can put your hand 
under any piece of furniture, and find them. I should have thought 
that '* bracket " was the right word for what you call " corbel " in the 
case of the pulpit. I may be mistaken ; but I do not think their out- 
line can disqualify them for the usual name ^ven to such things. 

Seats in choir-aisles must of necessity, I suppose, be out of sight 
either of the pulpit or the altar, and sometimes of both, which is dis- 
advantageous, no doubt, in itself; but at Dorchester it was necessary 
to provide a certain number of seats, which could not be done without 
putting in those, the situation of which you criticise. The less conve- 
niently placed seats in any church would generally never be occupied 
until all other seats were filled ; and there are many children's seats in 
other parts of the church at Dorchester. 

I remain, your's very faithfully. 

May % 1854. W. BuTTBapiELD. 

[We are very glad to have the opportunity of making public so 
satisfactory an explanation by Mr. Butterfield of an arrangement of 
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screenwork, \?hich had the mpre surprised us when we saw it, because 
it seemed inconsistent with his general opinions on the subject. We 
need not point out that, when our valued friend talks of " discouraging 
choir- screens," he means high choir- screens; i.e., screens in which the 
solid base is surmounted by open tracery. We have as consistently 
maintained our ground, that the solid low screen fulfils the condition of 
cancellif and is therefore ritually sufficient where the introduction of a 
high screen is not possible ; but that the latter is far more beautiful^ 
and therefore preferable. Practically we are convinced that the high 
traceried screen interrupts neither sight nor sound. Common sense 
seems to us to prove that it cannot do so ; for the tracery must in aU 
cases stand clear above the heads of clerks alike and laity. Why does 
not Mr. Butterfield, who has so deeply considered the matter, engage 
with us in a friendly controversy } We shall be delighted to meet 
him. In the present instance, our plea was that the Dorchester screen, 
being a '* lotQ *' one, it was too high of its sort. Mr. Butterfield has 
most clearly elucidated the seeming difficulty. We are delighted at 
Mr. Butterfield's clear perception of the difference between a mere 
parish church and a cathedral or quasi-collegiate church. He should, 
in justice to himself, have explained, that his opposition to high screens 
is only in the case of parish churches ; for example, at his two cathe- 
drals of S. Ninian's and Cumbrae, the former not larger, the latter 
much smaller, than many parish churches of England, he has reared 
high screens of stone. Our remark on the tracery of the east window 
was not meant as a new and unfavourable criticism upon the restoration ; 
for we referred, in the sentence next but one preceding that which is 
quoted by Mr. Butterfield, to the former controversy on the subject. 
We meant merely to convey the somewhat different impression which 
we received from the actual window upon re-visiting the building after 
the lapse of some years ; and since we have been misunderstood, we 
.wish we had stated this less concisely. As to the fitness and beauty of 
the details of the woodwork which we noticed, we retain our opinion.] 



MR. FISH ON PLAIN SONG. 

A Paper read before the Oxford Sonety for the Study and Practice of 
the Plain Song of the Church, •'On the Application of Plain Song to 
the Services,*" By the Rev. J. L. Fish, B.A. 

Lord Ashburton, perhaps, hardly reckons Plain Song among the com- 
mon things which the university graduate never fathoms ; otherwise, 
Mr. Fish's paper would remove from Oxford a portion of the reproach 
cast upon her. And yet if it be, as it is, the natural mould into which 
Common Prayer throws itself, all who have a heart for common worship 
will sooner or later wish for an acquaintance with that which will best 
enable them to take their part in it. 
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It is this which makes us think that Mr. Fish has done most wisely 
in devoting his paper to the last of the three grounds on which the ap* 
peal for Plain Song rests, — " authority, antiquity, and reason or practical 
utility." In these times, when the ipse dixit of a Bishop or the 
verdict of a Court may any day change the whole face of ritual order 
in a diocese or province, the plea of authority must never be forgotten. 
Bat the Rubric that stops the mouth of the Bishop, and the Injunction 
that trips up the Proctor, leave the parishioner unscathed. To him you 
must show the reasonableness of a service performed chorally. The 
common-sense view, and that alone, will win his ear. Give him a ser- 
vice so plain that he can take a part in it, and yet so full of life and 
dignity, (imparted by its choral character,) as to impress itself upon him 
as a substantial act of worship, and you soon cease to hear of objectors 
to sung services among the middle and lower classes. 

It will be observed that we say nothing of the upper classes, who, in 
past ages have been the chief patrons of the cathedral service (as it is 
called). If choirs become such as we desire, they will scarcely continue 
so. Musical Services must lose their friends ere they can win their foes. 
The delicate ear, refined taste, or trained voice will often be more 
shocked than gratified at the effect produced by unskilled singers, — to- 
gether with the want of harmony, — so long as unison is all that the 
choir can accomplish. 

Mr. Jebb is not ashamed to declare his own feeling on the point ; yet 
it is but fair to remember, that his work was published several years 
ago. However, we are bound to transcribe his view from Mr. Fish's 
paper (p. 7), for the purpose of protesting against it : — 

" Much (he writes) has been said of congregational chanting. If by this 
be intended the undersong of sach of the congregation as really understand 
how to chant, the regular choir forming the nucleus, and the choral harmony 
being audibly predominant, there can be no objection to the practice. But if 
it be meant that the congregation is to form the choir, every one, how unskilled 
or ill-endowed, by nature soever, ought, as a matter of duty, audibly to join, 
and that the choral chant is to be a confused buzz or crsHh, and all expression, 
discrimination, and proportion of harmony, {the true attribute of choral chant- 
ing,) [sic] are to be sacrificed, in order to support a supposed Christian prin- 
ciple or privilege, in order to give an audible testimony to their faith, then I 
can only say, that our musicians ought to give themselves no further trouble 
about harmony ; that it ought to be suppressed altogether ; that the melody 
may as well be abandoned too ; in shorty that t^ would be best to drop all pre- 
tence to choral music" 

Now, this,' of course, is a picture not only painted in glaring colours, 
but set in a false light. It is easy to answer that a highly trained 
choir, performing to an audience, attain to no act of worship, much 
less common worship. "Bear and forbear" must be the principle of 
all community of action. Exceptional congregations apart, educated 
ears must learn to content themselves with the vigour of plain music 
and hearty voices ; and half-trained choirs must aim at nothing too fine 
for the congregation to follow, or for themselves to execute properly. 

Such is the very scope of ^Flain Song. Respecting it, Mr. Fish says 
well (p. 9) :— 
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** lU eMentia] is mehdjf^ (not necestaiily nniaoa,) a firm ngorous inelodj>— 
a melody not * polluted* by male Toioes, bufc 8treiigtfa«iied, improved, made 
more telling and hearty, by the addition of them. It it within the compaaaof 
all Toiceft. Its execution necessitates no close study or careful musical in- 
struction. It is emt>hatically the people's Church music Do not think I am 
saying anything against hamumy. We must have that also : it will be best 
supplied by the organ, or, if there is not one, by the trained voices of the 
choir. But let the melody be well supported, and the harmony a minor 
point." 

There is one point here which requires attentioiiy and that is the pitch. 
Hitherto in restoring Plain Song, regard has been mainly had to the 
treble voices of boys and to tenors. If such can be shown to indade 
the mass of our congregations, well and good. But if, as we suspect 
a lower pitch both of reading and chanting is more suitable to the 
many* it is a matter which should not be lost sight of. 

It is the object of the members of the Oxford Society, in whose choir 
Mr. Fish has undertaken the office of director, to obtain such a practical 
acquaintance with Plain Song as to enable them to improve their 
" parochial worship and those college services which are not blessed 
with choral foundations." The truth of the principles enunciated in 
this paper is the best guarantee that the cause it advocates will meet 
with attention noWj and eventual success. 

It is with great satisfaction that we are able to report in another part 
of this number, that Cambridge is not behind the sister University in 
the practical study of Plain Song. 



ON THE PROPER PITCH FOR CHANTING PLAIN SONG. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — I trust you wUl allow me through the medium of your pages to 
invite the attention of your musical readers to an important point, to 
which sufficient attention has not been paid. During a short visit to 
London I have visited several churches, but have not yet succeeded in 
hearing even the Psalms sung as they should be. The choir are almost 
always left to themselves, and the duet between parson and clerk ia 
only altered into a bass solo and chorus of trebles. Plain Song, in- 
stead of being made plain, is rendered impracticable by the adopdon 
of high reciting notes, which fbrlnd the laity, at least tiioae who do not 
possess high voices, from taking part in Goo's service. 1 shfJJ not 
attempt to tell the readers of the EecUuolagiat that it is the duty of all 
to share in our common prayer and praise ; but I trust that these re* 
marks may induce those who superintend choirs to lower the reciting 
note to a reasonable pitch. 

In the Middle Ages the reciting note was never jntched above D, 
but the tuning fork has been raised even since the days of Handel at 
least three semitones, and there is good reason for believing that the 
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ancient D corresponds with the modem A. The present dearth of 
coonter-tenors, in comparison with former times, does not arise from 
the lowering of the human voice, but from the raising of the concert 
pitch, the result of which is, that the average voices of the sexes now 
are a low tenor or baritone, and a mezzo soprano. By assuming the. 
modem A to be as in the Middle Ages the highest reciting note 
allowable, the tones for the Psalms fall within an easy compass of 
the Yoices of a majority of the congregation; whereas now we have ta 
strain our voices and get out of tune. 

At a meeting of a Plain Song Society last week, we sang a portioa 
of the thirty-sizth Psalm to the fifth tone first ending, the reciting 
note being G ; the voices were fully above the average in point of skill,, 
but when the accompany ist desisted from playing the harmonium, the 
voices fell in two verses more than a quarter of a tone. The Psalm 
was recommenced on A flat^ and the voices, when again left to them- 
selves, sang without falling. Such an instance plainly shows that a 
low reciting note is most easy,4ind I maintain that ease should be con-i 
suited, for it is impossible to sing with the understanding when mind-» 
ing sharps and flats. I will fully admit that a more brilliant musical 
effect is produced by a high reciting note, but our object in restoring 
Plain Song is not to produce a brilliant musical effect, but to praise 
God as best we can. The motto of the Oxford Plain Song Society 
should be home in mind by all chuich choirs : 

'* Non vox sed votam, non miuioa sed cor totam 
Non ckmor sed amor, sonat in aftre Dei." 

To illustrate what I mean, it may be said that the position of the 
organ on the rood screen is the position best calculated to produce a 
brilliant musical effect, but no Churchman in his senses would recom- 
mend such an arrangement, as considerations other than musical have 
to be taken into account ; and as we would not sacrifice the devotional 
appearance of a church to mere musical propriety, neither i^hould we 
sacrifice devotion itself to musical effect. We are working *' ad ma- 
jorem Dei gloriam,*' and in the cultivation of the means we must not 
overlook the end. Choral service is one of the means, and not in 
itself an end ; let then the music be such, and so arranged, that the 
people may easily join in it. Do not let the reciting note be so high 
as to strain the voices of the congregation : difference of atmosphere, 
time of day, fasting, &c., should aU be taken into account when se-^ 
lecting the pitch. The principal of a Training College, where Plain 
Song' is sung in an admirable manner, told me h6 observed a great 
difference in the voice before and after breakfast, for which he always 
made allowance, llie proper course is to take that note which comes 
easiest and most naturally. Yet it is not unusual to recite upon B flat, 
or C ; but, to recite a verse with devotion on these high notes is be- 
yond the ordinary compass ; so that '* votum *' is sacrificed to " vox,*' 
and •• amor " is absorbed by " clamor." 

If the principle I have advocated be right, it is clear that organists 
should be competent to transpose. Indeed I am somietimes tempted to 
wish that S. Cecilia had not invented the organ^ for in most churches 
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inhere an organ exists, it islso fondly worshipped that the human voice 
has no chance against the howling idol. The exaggerated nse of the 
organ* instead of sustaining the hearty devotion of Christian wor* 
shippers, converts common prayer into a dose of dreamy religionism, 
and fosters the worst, because the most insidious, feelings of Protestant- 
ism and subjective worship. For instance, at S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, 
on week days the organist always uses the stops at high pressure, and 
when the least notion of praise occurs in the Psalms, out oome all the 
stops, the choir is drowned, and the congregation are unable to follow, 
devotion is annihilated and the boys' voices cracked. I can assure 
you this is not an overcharged description of the state of things, and 
almost all other churches I have visited are just as bad. It can never 
be too often repeated that the sole use of the organ is to sustain the 
human voice, for of " voluntaries " I now say nothing, but that they 
form no part of the church service. If the organist outstep his pro- 
vince, great mischief follows, and the whole theory of Christian wor- 
ship is upset. I have the highest respect for organists, and in fac^ am 
myself in a small way one of the fraternity, but it b because I have 
so great a regard for them in their own sphere, that I am anxious they 
should not intrude their affectations upon the Church to the discomfiture 
of a Christian congregation. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Thb Sbcrbtabt to a Pi«ain Sono Socibtt. 



.^ ARCHiEOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 

Wk have before us two very interesting parts (XVI. and XVII.) of the 
Archaologia Camhrensis, which well sustain the deservedly high cha- 
racter already obtained by this journal. The papers which we should 
select as especially valuable, are a general essay on " Certain Desiderata 
in the Study and Preservation of Welsh Antiquities," by the Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones; one on Conway Castle, by the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
home, which gives very copious extracts from the £sbric roll of the ex« 
penditure in building the castle, firom a document preserved in the late 
Treasury of the Exchequer, in the Chapter House, Westminster ; a paper 
on the Priory of S. John Evangelist, Brecon, by the Rev. O. RoWts ; 
some very curious extracts of accounts from the Liber Communis of 
S. David's Cathedral, by the Rev. W. B. Jones ; and one on *' The 
Architectural Antiquities of Monmouthshire," by Mr. E. A. Freeman. 
In the last-mentioned paper, which is the most distinctly ecclesiological 
contribution of all those which we have mentioned, Mr. Freeman de- 
scribes, though not at much length, the Priory Church of Abergavenny. 

** It is a krge cross church," he says, '< which appears to have remained 
tolerably perfect till the not very distant period which converted the nave into 
its present likenean. The outer walls, on the north side certainly, the south 
I do not so well remember, are original, but the whole interior has been 
gntted, spoiled of its arcades, and converted into pne of the most astonishing 
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preaclHo^hon«et which it hu ever been my lot to enter. .... The choir 
ocrapies its old position under the tower ; to the east is a presbytery of three 
bays, with aisles attached to the two western ones. The transepts project 
very little beyond tbeir level, but having high roofs, and being very nearly as 

high as the presbytery, they produce a good cruciform eflfect The 

tower is a plain embattled structure, with a square staircase turret, at the 
north-west angle. The style ia Decorated, with the insertion of some large 
Perpendicular windowa." 

At Moomouth nothing ia left but the tower and spire oT tbe ancient 
church. Mr. Freeman thus characterizes the pariah churches in the 
distiict near Monmouth : 

" In their general effect these churches do not differ Terr materially from 
those I observed between Chepstow and Newport ; there is the same pic- 
turesque outline, the same absence of architectural enrichment, and often of 
architectural character. But they struck me as decidedly inferior to the 
southern churches ; they are not mder, but they are somewhat more vulgar; 
for instance, staring square-headed windows of meagre Perpendicular sup- 
plant the delightful trefoil-headed lights, and the superior kind of square- 
headed Perpendicular window, which form the staple of the other district. 
One peculiarity they have, which I do not remember in those of the other 
district, a custom namely of setting the broad square windows in a shallow 
recess reaching the whole height of the wall." 

The church of Llandeilo-Beitholey desenret and has obtained a more 
detailed description : 

" This is certainly one of the strangest churches which I have seen any 
where; its ground-plan is singular; some of its details are more singuku* 
still. It consists of a nave and chancel, with aisles, chapels, transepts, &c, 
collected rcmnd them in a most puzzling fashion. As the nave and chancel 
are only distinguished by a change in the roof, which hardly affects the 
ground-plan, it may be more convenient to s))eak of the central space as an 
undirided anitjjr. To the south it has an aisle not reaching to the extreme 
west, but leaving room for a porch beyond its western extremity. At the 
esst of this aisle, almost ranging with the east wall, a transept projects. 
Poor irregular arches divide this aisle and transept from the central space. 
First to the west are two segmental arches, with two chamfers, and an oc- 
tagonal pillar between them. The respond of this couplet marks the eastern 
extent of the nave, as there is now no pillar, but a solid mass of wall. The 
third arch is segtnental, with only one chamfer, and reaches to another mass 
of wall, beyond which is the arch into the transept. This last is of a very 
ez^tu>rdinary character, being of wood, of a sort of late Perpendicular or 
iocipieDt cinque cento, singularly flat, and dripping with cusps, something 
like the nave roof of S. David's. On the north side stands the tower, whose 
west wall ranges with that of t^ie south aisle, but a modem erection has been 
extended to the west wall of the nave. A north aisle reaches from its eastern 
face to about a level with the west wall of the south transept. The tower 
opens soudiward to the nave by a moulded segmental arch, and eastwards to 
the aisle by a taller moulded arch. The aisle seems to have had originally 
but a single arch to the central space, a moulded segmental one, nearly but 

not quite opposite to the third on the south side At the east end (of 

the north aisle) a small Perpendicular chapel has been added, much narrower 
than the aisle, with which it has no connection, but reaching to the east end 
of the church. It has a panelled barrel vault of stone, and opens to the 
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chaiicel by a xnoalded elliptic arch. To the north also an additional aitle or 
chapel has been thrown out, atretching to the east end of the aisle, -but not 
so tar west as the east wall of the tower. This opens to the aisle by two 
wooden arches, similar to that in the south transept, and connected by a 
wooden pillar richly carved with surface ornament. This chapel has a good 
coved roof. The above description will, I think, make it clear, that the church 
of Llandeilo-Bertholey is a very singular one, and well worth a visit from all 
who may be bound either for Abersavenny or for Llantbony. £itemaUy» 1 
know of no church even in Pembrokeshire which surpasses it in picturesque 
effect; as it presents a complicated display of high roofs and gables, the aisles 
having compass roofs." 



GIBSONS NORTHUMBRIAN NOTICES. 

Descriptive and Historical Notices of Northumbrian Castles, Churches, 
and Antiquities. Third Series. By William Sidnby Gibson, 
Esq., F.S.A. London: Longmans. 1854. 

Mr. Gibson gives us, in this series, a very welcome addition to his 
former volumes. The first paper is on Naworth Castle, in the course 
of which we find a description of Lanercost Priory, and a very full and 
interesting biographical notice of Lord William Howard, better known 
as •• Belted Will/' the civilizer of the English Borders. The second 
article is a descriptive account of Brinkbum Priory. We extract part 
of the description of the ruined priory church : — 

" Some portions of the existing edifice seem old enough to be the work of 
the little colony of canons who obtained the grants from William de Bertram, 
{temp, Henry I.,) especially the Norman doorways on the north and the south 
sides of the nave, which are enriched with sculpture of an early character in 
the mouldings and the capitals of the columns. But the edifice is, for the 
most part, of the transition period ; and its architecture generally belonp to 
the later part of this (the twelfth) century, and presents many pecolianties. 
. . . The church is cruciform, with a low square tower at the mtersection of 
the cross, carried by pointed arches, which rest on brackets, and are of noble 
height and well-proportioned, and spring from massive piers with clustered 
columns and square capitals. The choir is without aisles ; }here is a north 
aisle to the nave, and the transepts have eastern anles. In the eastern gable 
the original lancets have disappeared, and have been replaced by three uniform 
tiers of lights with transoms, three lights in each tier; at the western end 
were three tall lancets, of which only two remain— the lancet- window on the 
southern side, with the wall of that angle, and all the turret, save a few stairs 
from the ground, having fallen. The arcades of the triforia and the clerestory 
are nearly perfect ; and mdeed there are few abbey churches of which so large 
a portion remains in good preservation, and the whole fabrie of which could 
be so easily restored. . . . There are six bays on the north aide of the nave, 
and on that side are triforia and clerestory ; on the south side are four tall 
lancet-windows, extending from near the stringcourse to the roof, and on the 
exterior south wall of the nave, below the stringcourse, is a fine arcade of 
uniform arches on corbels. The few lights of the church are deeply splayed. 
The triforia arches in the nave and in the east walls of the transepts are 
pomted, and coupled under a circular arch. There are three lancel-li^U in 
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tlie eleretiory of the chancel, on the north antl iouth sides ; the clerestory 
windows in the nave are circnlar-headed. There is a ma^ificent and hiehly 
elaborate north porch, a fine and perfect specimen of transition work. The 
mouldings are deep, ornamented with grotesque heads and figures. The 
capitals are of Norman character. Of the chevron ornament there is a triple 
tow, as in many Norman doorways ; but the moulding is that which came to 
pveyail in Early English architecture, while the billet ornament is sculptured 
on the exterior round* On the southern side of the nave, near the western 
angle, la another doorway of Norman character. On the same side of the 
church, and near the transept, is a third enriched doorway, by which the 
monks entered from their cloister-garth; and, on the right of it, a fourth 
doorway, of transition style, which leads into the south transept. The capi- 
tals of the doorway into the nave are entirely sculptured with the Norman 
knot-work, and the moulding is ornamented at intervals with large knobs oi* 
bosses. The mouldings are generally marked with the nail-bead ornament." 
— ^p. 46. 

. The third paper describes Middleham, formerly a residence of the 
Bishops of Durham ; and Maineforth, the residence of Surtees the anti- 
quary. Tynemouth Priory is the subject of the next memoir, and its 
hiatory is treated at much length. It is astonishing how much infor- 
mation Mr. Gibson has collected from various sources, as to the bio- 
graphy of various worthies connected with the places which he deacribes. 
As an example of this, we would notice the memoir of Thomas De la 
Mare, Prior of Tynemouth from 1341 to 1349, during which time 
David, King of Scotland, taken prisoner after the battle of Neville's 
Cross, was entertained at the priory. This is the same De la Mare 
who is better known as one of the most energetic Abbats of S. Alban*8» 
where be presided from 1349 to his death, at the age of eighty- eight, 
in 1396. His famous brass at S. Alban's is well known, as perhaps 
the finest and largest in England. 

The succeeding papers are entitled, " A Visit to Hartlepool," *' A 
Visit to Yarrow" (which is of great interest), an article on Newcastle 
and Durham, the substance of which appeared in our own pages, and 
•• A Visit to Corby Castle, Cumberland." 

We wish that idl parts of England had an historian, who would in- 
vestigate their antiquities as faithfully and in as good a spirit as Mr. 
Gibson has set an example in doing for Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Durham. 



GODWINS LONDON SHADOWS. 

London Shadows; a Glance at the •* Homes'* of the Thousands. By 
Gborge Godwin, F.R.S., Editor of the Builder, &c. London: 
Routledge. 1854. 

Ma. GoDwiK has done good service to the cause of sanatory im- 
provement by collecting and reprinting, in a convenient pamphlet, the 
interesting but most painful articles in which, in the pages of th^ 
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Builder, he had described his many viiito to the miserable abodes of 
the LondoD poor. A great number of iUustrations heighten the effect 
of the letterpress. We hope that this pamphlet may have a very vide 
circulation. It can scarcely be read without exciting an earnest reso- 
lution to do something to abate the evils, of the very existence of which 
large classes of the inhabitants of our great towns are altogether imooa- 
scious. Mr. Godwin well puts it in his pre&ce: — '^Tlie miscabk 
condition in which thousands of human beings are ooDdemned to pass 
their lives in London and other large towns is a giant evil, — a giant 
which should be slain, if we would not have it sky as. And a war 
i^gainst this, fortunately, is a war which can be prosecuted without fear 
of lossr and with the certainty of success.'* And again : — *' Only those 
who have examined into the evil for themselves, can judge of its enor- 
mous extent and its frightful results. We are all interested in the 
removal of it, immediately and personally ; and yet, blinded by igno- 
rance, and trusting to chance, we shut our eyes to the fact, and go on 
building gaols, and forming penal settlements, to punish what might 
have been prevented ; taxing our means to pay the cost of illness and 
death wickedly produced, and dying ourselves, it may be sud without 
irreverence, long before there is any real necessity for doing so.*' 

We sympathise warmly with Mr. Godwin's energetic efforts in the 
Builder to unite all classes of society in the crusade against ignorance 
and vice, and with the good feeling shown in all his endeavours to alle^ 
viate and to elevate the moral and social condition of the poor. The 
two lines which he himself quotes from that true poet of the people, 
Gerald Massey, may be taken as a motto for this branch of hia labours — 

** This world is full of beauty as other worlds above, 
And if we did otur duty, it mi^ ht be full of love.'' 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the committee held on April 6, 1854, — Mr. Beresford 
Hope in the chair, and the following members being present, Mr. Cham- 
bers, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. France, Mr. Gordon, the Rev. S. S. Great- 
heed, the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. G. H. Hodson. the Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, the Rev. J. M. Neale, the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. 
Webb.— the Lord BiBhop of Moray and Ross, and the Lord Bishop of 
Graham's Town were admitted as patrons ; and the Rev. H. Williama, 
Vicar of Croxton, Norfolk, and William Slater, Esq., architect, of 
12, John-street, Adelphi, London, were elected ordinary members. 

The meeting was attended by Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., architect, 
who exhibited his original drawings for the Diocesan Training College 
which he buUt at Culham, in the diocese of Oxford, and also his designs 
for rebuilding the church of Famham, in Essex. Mr. S. S. Teulon, 
architect, also had an interview with the committee, whom he consulted 
as to <^rtam points in the restorations of Barking church, Essex s 
Broughton Sukiey. church, Nottinghamshire.; and Woodstock church. 
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Oxon. Mr. Slater ezlnbited his designs for two restorations In Noirtli- 
amptonshire ; and the committee also examined Mr. Street*s designs 
for the restorations of S. Michael's, Oxford ; Summertown, Oxon ; and 
Rodney Stoke. Somersetshire ; and his working drawings of the new 
churches at Elmley, Kent, and Cowley, Oxon. The following plans 
were also examined : — For a new church at Halse Town, near S. Ives, 
Cornwa]l» by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn ; for the- restoration of Croxton 
church, Norfolk, by a local architect; for new churches at Wed* 
hampton, Wilts, and liangarren, Herefordshire, and a new schooU 
room, by Mr. O. F. Bodley. Letters requesting advice, were re- 
ceiyed from the Provost of S. Ninian's, Perth; the Archdeacon of 
Bristol, the Rev. Mr. Turner, and others ; and letters were read from 
Mr. H. Hall, the Rev. C. Wray, and Mr. J. H. Markknd. tbe latter of 
whom brought before the notice of the committee the proposed schemes 
of restoring Horsted Keynes church, Sussex, in memory of Archbishop 
Leighton, and of rebuilding Bemerton church, in memory of George 
Herbert. 

It was agreed that the fifteenth anniversary meeting of the Society 
should be held at No. 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, at one p.m., on Tues- 
day, June 20; and that three meetings for the performance of eccle- 
siastical music, by the Ecclesiological Motett Choir, should be held in 
the Lecture-room, at S. Martin's hall, on the evenings of Tuesdaj^, 
May 16 ; Tuesday, June 30 ; and Thursday, July 13, to commence at 
eight o'clock, p.m. It was also determined that a programme of the 
music to be sung at the meetings of June 20 and July 13, should be 
published in the June number of the Ecelesiologist ; and that persons, 
not members of the Society, should be admitted to the music meetings 
upon payment of one shilling, to defray the expense of the room. 

The sub-committee appointed to superintend the publication of the 
second part of the *' Hymnal Noted," reported that the translation of 
the hymns, &c., was concluded, and that the noting of the words and 
the harmonising of the melodies would be undertaken without delay. 



Mwic Meeting, TSteeduy, May I6ih, at 8. Martin's HalL 

The Motett Choir, who have for a short time been zealously practising 
the style of music we have uniformly recommended in our pages, gave 
with considerable accuracy and generally with good effect, a selection 
of Canto Fermo and Canto Figurato music, in the Lecture Room of 
S. Martin's Hall, on the If^th of May. 

Tbe first of the Plain Song pieces was the twenty-third hymn from 
the Hymmd Noted, being the English version of the famous melody 
'* Pange Hngua'* as preserved in the Saiisbwy Hymnal, in the British 
Museum, difiering however very slightly from that commonly sung all 
over the Continent of Europe at the present day : it is sung with great 
fervour by the peasantry in some parts of Italy. The '• Magnificat,*' 
as set to the seventh tone^ fourth ending, in Mr. Helmore's Cantielee 
Noted; in the festal form, and the Compline Melody from the Hymnal 
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Noted (Hymn 0"*), according to the Sarum ferial use, were introduced, 
the former in the middle, and the latter at the close of the evening. 
The hymns were sung first in unison and afterwards with accompanying 
vocal harmonies, as at the former meetings in 1851-2-3, at Christ- 
church, Albany Street, and at S. Paul's, Wilton Place. 

The selection was pleasingly diversified this year by the introduction 
of two of the Carols lately published by Mr. Novello for Christmas 
and Eastertide, edited by Mr. Neale, who has with his usual felicity 
of versification imitated the style and (if our judgment be not too 
partial) surpassed in elegance the original poetry of the rare collection 
of Caniiones Eccleaiastica et ScholasticiB {\b^*i), from which the me- 
lodies are taken. To this Mr. Helmore, the musical editor, has ar- 
ranged harmonies for voices and pianoforte in an appropriate and 
interesting style. 

The Cwrols selected for this meeting were " The foe behind, the deep 
before" (22). and « Earthly friends may change and falter" (Q). The 
former is part of a Sequence, and though by no means of uniform 
beauty, is a striking composition ; the refrain is remarkably pleasing, 
and the slow movement towards the close at the words '* Once de« 
apised and once rejected,*' has a peculiarly solemn and religious effect, 
while the inspiring crescendo at the words ^* To a comer-stone per* 
/ected," lead on the sentiment of holy joy and triumphant jubilation to 
their appropriate expression in the closing strain, " As a glorious trophy 
stands erected," the few chords of which. Churchlike and severe, give 
elevation to the reiteration of the crotchets upon F and G in the melody, 
and lead to the perfect cadence of the Amen upon E b in a manner 
which, to our ear, is peculiarly satisfactory. 

The other carol, *' Earthly Friends/* was, by special request, sung 
over again. 

The more scientific music, or the specimens of Canto figurato, were 
taken from the first division of the Motett Society's publications of 
Ancient Classical Music, with the interesting addition of what, to the 
initiated, constituted the main feature and principal attraction of the 
performance, Palestrina's ■* Missa ad Fugam." This famous composi- 
tion is written in perfect canon throughout ; the alto and soprano cor- 
responding entirely ; sometimes one, and sometimes the other taking the 
lead ; and the tenor and bass also corresponding with each other ; all 
four parts being frequently alike, the answers l^ing in the fourth and 
eighth below : — that is, (to explain the construction more fully to the 
uninitiated,) a certain melody is begun, say by the alto, (as in the 
opening " Kyrie,") and is followed in the same melody a fourth higher 
by the soprano beginning one bar after the commencement of the alto. 
In the fourth bar the bass begins the same melody an octave below the 
alto's starting note ; and finally the tenor follows the bass, as the so- 
prano followed the alto, singing the same melody as the other three 
parts, each note being in the fourth above the corresponding note of 
the bass melody, an octave below the soprano, and a fifth below 
the alto. Notwithstanding his entire obedience to so rigid a law of 
construction, the mighty master moves on as calmly and sweetly as 
though each separate part, and the whole combined were the sponta- 
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neoas and unrestraizied utterance of his booI's devotion and love to that 
Almighty Being Who inspired his pen, and to Whcwi he dedicated this 
mblime offering of artistic vrorship. 

The choir executed the composition with sufficient accuracy to sug- 
gest, at least, what must be the effect of such strains when sung by the 
choir of the Sistine chapel ; or what it might be, were a collie of 
singers, deeply learned in their art, and inspired with a full appreciation 
of the author's genius, continually to offer in a consecrated building 
such sacrifices of praise and adoration before the earthly altar of the 
Majesty OB high I May we, or at least our cbtldroi, be permitted one 
day to enjoy in this country such a foretaste of the songs of heaven ! 

The next meetings of the Society are, as we have elsewhere an- 
nounced, to be held in the same place and hour on Tuesday, June 20, 
and Thursday, July 1 3. The choir practice meetings are holden erery 
Wednesday, at 8 p.m., in the school-room aidgoining Archbishop 
Tenison's Chapel, Kegent Street. 

All persons wishing to aid in the operations of our choir, are parti- 
cularly requested to communicate at once with the Secretary for mu- 
sical matters, 6, Cheyn^-walk, Chelsea ; and the members of the choir 
are also particularly urged to be constant in their attendance* 



Akaltsis op Music 

To he svmg by the Motett-choir of the Ecclesiological late Cambridge 
Camden Society, on Tuesday Evening, 20ih June, and on Thur$£iy 
Evening, ISth July, 1854, in the Lecture Boom at S. Martin's Halt, 
to commence at 8 o'doch p.m^ 

On ^Oth June. 

L Motett, adapted to Bnglish words from Palestrina* 

*' I will magnify Thee, O Ood my King, and I will praise Thy Name for 
ever and ever. Great is the Lord, and marvellous, worthy to be praised : . 
there is no end of His greatness. My mouth shall speak the prMM of the 
Lord ; and let all flesh give thanks unto His holy Name for ever andever.'^ 
(Ps. cxlv. 1, 3, 21.) 

II. Hymn, '* Chorus nova Hierusalem :'* for Saturday evening in 
Easter tide : No. 25 in the Hymnal, The melody is from the ancient 
Salisbury Hymnal. 

III. Mass, *• O guam gloriosam,** by VUtoria. The musicians of the 
sixteenth century were accustomed often to construct their compositions 
for the Mass upon welUknown melodies. The commeilciiig words of 
the hysHi or antiphon to which these melodies belonged consequently 
became the disdngnishing title of the compositioD. 

{Kyrie.) 

" Kyrie eleison." <' Lord, have mercy upon us.'* T 

"Christe eleison.** "Christ, have mercy upon us." 

" Kyrie eleison." ** Lord, have mercy upon us." 

VOL. XT. c c 
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{Gloria in excelsis,) 

" Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in *' Glory he to God on high, and in 

terra pax hominibus bonie voluntatis, earth peace to men of j^ood will. We 
Laudamus te, benedicimus te, ador- praise Thee, we bless Thee," &c.» (as 
amns te, glorificamus te, gratias agi- in our Communion Servioe.) 
mus tibi propter magnam gloriam 
tuam, Domine Deus, Rex coelestis, 
Deus Pater omnipotens. 

'* Domine Fili unigenite Jesu Christe, 'Domine Deus, Agnus Dei, Ptlius 
Patris, Qui tolhs peccata mundi, miserere nobis. Qui tollis peceata mundi, 
Sttseipe deprecationem nostram. Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris, miserere 
nobis. 

" Quoniam tu solus sanctus, tu solus Dominus, tu solus aldssimus, Jean 
Christe, cum Sancto Spiritu in gloria Dei Patris. Amen." 

(Credo.) 

''Credo in unum Deum, Patrem ''I believe in one God, the Fa- 

omnipotentem, factorem coeH et terrce, thbr Almighty," &c. 
yisibiiium omnium et invisibilium : 

" £t in unum Dominum Jesum Christum, Filium Dei unigenitum, et ex 
Patre natum ante omnia ssecula, Deum de Deo, lumen de lumine, Deum venim 
de Deo vero, genitum, non factum, consubstantialem Patri, per quem omnia 
facta sunt : Qui propter nos homines et propter nostram salutem descendit de 
ccelis, et incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, et Homo factus 
est : Crucifixus etiam pro nobis sub Pontio Pilato, passus et sepnltus est ; et 
resurrexit tertia die secundum scriptures, et ascendit in coelum, sedet ad dex- 
teram Patris, et iterum venturus est cum gloria judicare vivos et mortuos, 
cujus regni non erit finis : 

" £t in Spiritum Sanctum, Dominum et vivi6cantem, qui ex Patre Filioqne 
procedit, qui cum Patre et Filio simul adoratur et conglorificatur, qui locutus 
est per prophetas ; Et unam Sanetam Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam ; 
count eor unum Baptisma in remissionem peccatorum; et expecto resurrec- 
tionem mortuorum, et vitam venturi sieculi. Amen." 

(Sanctus.) 

" Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Do- " Holy, holy, holy, Lord Gob of 

minus Deus Sabaoth ! Pleni sunt Sabaoth I Heaven and earth are full 

coeli et tern gloria tua. Osanna in of Thy glory. Hosanna in the 

excelsis." highest. 

*' Benedictus qui venit in nomine " Blessed is he that cometh in the 

Domini. Osanna in excelsis." Name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 



(Agnus Dei,) 



highest." 



"Aj^us Dei, qui tollis peccata "O Lamb of God, that takest 
mundi, miserere nobis. Agnus Dei, away the sins of the world, have 
qui tollis peccata mundi, dona nobis mercy upon us. O Lamb of God, 
pacem." that takest away the sins of the 

world, grant us peace." 

IV. Magnificat, by Greatheed, Marbeck, in his " Book of Common 
Praier Noted/' has set the Magnificat to the eighth Gregorian tone, 
first ending. This melody, as arranged by him, runs through the pre- 
sent composition, being taken up by the treble and tenor in turns. A 
similar treatment of canto fermo subjects was frequently practised b^ 
Palestrina and his contemporaries ; and that master has left some spe- 
cimens of counterpoint on the same tone. 
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V. Carol, '•Roya! Day thai chasest gloom" from the "Carols for 
Ckrigimas tide" No. 9. The melody ib supposed to be of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century. 

VI. Motett. 

" For he was a good man, and fiill of the Holy Ghost, and of faith : and 
much people was added unto the Lord." (Acts xi. 24.) 

An adaptation from Orlando di Lasso, published by the Motett So- 
ciety as an anthem for the (estival of S. Barnabas. 

VII. Hymn, •• Veni Creator." The ancient hymn for Whitsuntide, 
attributed to the Emperor Charlemagne, and translated (or rather 
imitated) in the English Ordinal : No. 34 in the HymnaL The me- 
lody is the original one, copied from the Salisbury Hymnal. 

VIII. Anthem, by Tallis. 

''If ye love Me, keep My commandments, and I will pray the Father, 
and He shall give you another Comforter, that He may abide with you for 
ever, even the Spirit of truth." (S, John xiv. 15, 16, 17.) 

IX. Carol, "Let the merry Church-hells ring!" from the " Carols for 
Easter tide," No. IS. 

X. Motett. 

** All Thy works praise Thee, O Lord, and Thy saints give thanks unto 
Thee. They show the glory of Thy kingclom, and talk of Thy power : that 
Thy power. Thy glory, and mightiness of Thy kingdom, might be known unto 
men. Alleluia." (Ps. czlv. 10, 11, 12.) 

Adapted as an Anthem for All Saints' Day, frx)m a Motett by Nanini. 
The structure of this piece is rather unusual of its kind. 

On the ISthJuly. 

I. Motett. 

't Break forth into joy, sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem: for the 
Lord hath eomforted His people. He haUi redeemed Jerusalem. The Lord 
hath made bare His holy arm m the eyes of all the nations. Alleluia." (Isa. 
lii. 9, 10.) 

A Motett by Palestrina, for five voices, adapted as an Anthem for 
the Feast of the Epiphany. 

II. Hymn, ** Sterna Christi munera," for the Festivals of Apostles, 
No. 30 in the Hymnal. This melody frumishes the subjects for, and 
gives its name to, the following 

III. Mass by Palestrina. [For the words of the Mass, see No. III. 
in the preceding programme.] 

IV. Alleuiatic Sequence, or " Cantemus cuncti melodum," (from the 
forthcoming Second Part of the Hymnal Noted.) 

" The strain upraise of joy and praise. Alleluia. 

To the glory of their King 

Shall the ransomed people sing. Alleluia. 
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Atid the Cfaoin that dwell on high 
Shall r«-ccho thiongh tha aky Alleluw. 

They through the fields of Paradise that roam. 

The blessed ones, repeat through that bright home AUelnku 

The phinets glittering on their heayenly way, 
The shining eonstellations, join and say Alleluia. 

Te clouds that onward sweep ! 

Ye winds on pinions light I 

Ye thunders, echoing lond and deep ? 

Ye lightnings, wildl;^ bright ! 

In sweet consent unite your Alleluia. 

Ye floods and ooean billows 1 
Ye storms and winter snow ! 
Ye days of cloudless beauty t 
Hoar frost and summer glow ! 
Ye groves that wave in spring. 
And glorious forests, sing ^eliiia. 

First let the birds, with Taried pluma^ gay 

Exalt their great Creator's praise and say Alleluia* 

Then let the beasts of earth, with varpng strain. 
Join in Creation's Hymn, and cry again . Alleluia. 

Here let the mountains thunder forth, sonorous. Alleluia. 
There let the valleys sing in gentler chorus Allelma. 

Thou jubilant abyss of ocean cry Allelonu 

Ye tracts of earth and eontiaenCs reply AUelnia. 

To Him That all Creation made. 

The frequent hymn be duly paid. Alleluia. 

This is the strain, the eternal strain, the Lord of all things lovea^ 

Alleluia. 

This is the song, the heav'nly song, that Christ Himself apnroTes, 

Allehsia. 

Wherefore we sing, both heart and voice awaking, AHeloia. 

And children's voices echo, answer making, Alleluia. 

Nqw from all men be out-poured 

Alleluia to the Lord $ 

With AUelnia evermore, 

The Son and Spirit we adore. 

Praise be done to the Three in One. 

AUelnia r Allehiia! Alleluia I Allelniar' 

V. Anthem, by Greatheed. 

*' O Lord Almighty, Oop of Israel, tlie soul in anguish, the troubled spirit, 
crieth unto Thee. Hear, O Lord, and have mercy, for Thou art merciful : 
have pity upon us, because we have sinned before Thee. Remember not the 
iniquities of our forefathers : but think Thou upon Thy power and Thy Name, 
now, at this time : for Thou art the Lord our God ; and Thee, O Lord, will 
we praise.'' Baruch iii. 1, 2, 6, 6. 

In this Anthem the opening movement (for six voices), and the 
double fugue with which it ends, are in the Mode usually called 
the Phrygian : the middle movement being in the major key of A. 
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VI. Hymn» ** Jeeu duleU memoria/* Hymn £or the Epiphaay, No. 
18 in the Hymnal. The melody U finom (he Saliabuiy Hymnal. 

VII. CommMnion Services hy Doe Santoe. This work is remarkable 
as having been lately composed for the English Church by a Portuguese 
musician, organist of the Cathedral at Funchal, Madeira ; and is now 
produced for the first time. Though not strictly in the style of the 
sixteenth century, it exhibits a decided leaning towards that style. 

VUI. Hymn» ** Rector Poien$;' No. 6 in the Hymnal. 

IX. Carol, *• Days grow longer" from the " Carols for Eastertide^* 
No. 19. The melody is supposed to be of the fifteenth century. 

X. Motett (five voices), adapted from Orlando di Lasso. 

" Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to Thy Name give the praise. 
The Lord is ri^^hteous in all His ways, and faoiy in all His works. Alleluia. 
My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord, and let all flesh give thanks 
unto His holy Name for ever." (Psa. cxv. 1 ; cxlv. 17, 21.) 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting of this term was held on Wednesday, May I7th, at 
the Society*8 Rooms, in Holywell. The President, the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, 
of Magdalen College, took the chair, and proposed the names of three 
new members for election, and acknowledged the following presents : — 
a case of sculpture, presented by Mr. T. K. Margetts ; a rubbing of a 
brass of John Skinner, Dean of Dunkeld, presented by Mr. J. G. 
Waller ; Rules and Members of the Liverpool Architectural Society ; 
Rules and Proceedings at the Inaugural Meeting of the Worcester 
Diocesan Architecture Society, presented by the Societies. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Committee, mendonmg 
that proposals were under consideration for the union of the Art and 
the Architectural Society. 

Letters had been received from the Worcester Diocesan Architectural 
Society, inviting the attendance of members at their meeting to be held 
at Coventry, in June. 

Mr. Codrington. of Wadham College, had been elected Secretary in 
the room of the Rev. W. Grey. 

Hie President then called on Mr. Bniton for his paper. This paper, 
in proceeding to examine the several points which were believed common 
to private halls and college adjuncts, quoted from the Report of the 
Committee appdnted by the Society of S. Mary Magdalene, and con- 
cluded that, with the sole exception of a chapel, the same separate 
arrangements were required, and that, apart from the endowment, the 
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latter presented few advantages which the former would not comprise. 
And although, by reason of the necessity of their being self-supporting, 
they would be unable to compete with the developments of such muni- 
ficent proposals as those laid before the Chancellor and the Crown, by 
the Societies of S. Mary Magdalene and Christ Church, it was believed 
that, if efficiently projected and administered, they might render much 
service ; particularly as, unless other societies are prepared to follow 
the examples of those quoted, a void would still exist, which could 
only be filled by private exertions directed towards the establishment of 
Independent Halls. Continuing this examination^ the paper drew on 
an assumed site the several requisites for the accommodation, first, of 
forty, and then, of twenty students. Provision for the smaller number, 
it was believed, might, among other reasons, be rendered necessary by 
reason of the difficulty which might arise in procuring a site for the 
larger number; and while, to properly provide for forty students, the 
Hall would require a Principal and Vice-Principal, it Was considered 
that the education and direction of twenty students might be supposed 
to come within the powers of one individual. The modes of heating, 
lighting, and ventilating the several parts of the building were con- 
sidered, and a system explained, under which it might be desirable that 
a free supply of water, and a regulated supply of gas, should be 
allowed to each student. The estimated cost of these Halls was also 
given, and the style considered, in which it was desirable they should 
be erected, the writer believing they might, with their design properly 
studied, add to the well-earned reputation of this University, but \i 
they failed to present a creditable architectural appearance, the satis- 
faction which might be felt at their erection would be considerably 
reduced. 

After some remarks on the paper, and other subjects, from the 
President, the Secretary, Mr. Millard, Mr. Lee, and others, the meet- 
ing separated. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

At a Committee Meeting, held on Monday, April 3rd, the Rev. Lord 
Alwyne Compton in the chair, several members being present, the Rer, 
H. Pelly was elected a member, A very valuable collection of prints 
and works on Architecture and Art, being duplicates from the library 
of Castle Ashby, were presented by the Marquis of Northampton. The 
books include Lysons' "Britannia," Gaily Knight*8 "Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Italy," Digby Wyatt's " Mosaic Pavements," &c., &c. There 
were also presented "ArchseologiaCambrensis," from the Cambrian Asso- 
ciation, and a Coat of Arms in coloured glass, from Miss Baker. A win- 
dow of Powell's glass was exhibited by the manufacturers, as containing 
specimens of the new glass made by them, under the direction of Mr. 
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WinstOQ ; the amount of glass used was, Jiowever, too limited to give any 
idea of its effective qualities. For some time past, Mr. Medlock, a 
chemist of note, has been engaged, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Winston, author of *' Hints on Glass Painting," on experiments, by 
analysis, on ancient coloured glass, and the Messrs. Powell have at 
length succeeded in manufacturing it nearer in texture, and tint, and 
harmony of combination, to the old glass of the thirteenth and fouri- 
teenth centuries, than any which has yet been produced, either here or 
abroad. In most modern painted windows, the colours, at a very short 
distance, melt into one another, — thus, blue and ruby fuse into a purple 
haze, while in old windows each colour stands distinct from that with 
which it comes in contact. This is, in a great measure, regained by the 
new material, which is made in accordance with results obtained after 
most minute analysis, with the directions of the early writers on Art. 
A memorial window, to the memory of the late Hon. R. Watson, that 
has just been placed in the chancel of Rockingham church, after the 
designs of Mr. G. Hedgeland, and executed by him, is composed of 
this new glass. The style of composition and drawing in this window 
may be thought by some too modern, and not the best suited to painted 
glass, but the brilliancy and harmony of the colouring none can doubt* 
The colours are equal to the finest cinque-cento material. 

The Secretary stated, that, in consequence of unforeseen obstacles, 
he was obliged to lay aside the general restoration of Theddingworth 
church, but the Committee resolved to vote £10 (double the amount 
they had ever given before,) towards the work, should the original de- 
sign be carried out. The plans for the re-seating of Islip church were 
stated to be likely to cost £505, the greater part of which it was hoped 
to raise within the parish, but any assistance towards the work would 
be most welcome. The fabric of the church i» in excellent repair, and 
the new work of re-seating will be carried out in the best material and 
arrangement. 

The Rev. J. P. Lightfoot resigned his secretaryship of the society, in 
consequence of his leaving the archdeaconry, on his election to the 
Rectorship of Exeter College, Oxford. It was proposed by the Rev. 
D. Morton, and carried by acclamation, that the thanks of the Com- 
mittee be given to Mr. Lightfoot, for his active and hearty promotion 
of the objects of the society during his tenure of office, and that he 
should be made a Vice-President of the society. 

The Rev. J. Denton resigned the curatorship of the society on his 
leaving Northampton. The thanks of the Committee were voted for 
his services, and the Rev. H. De Saumarez was requested to act in his 
stead. 

The Spring Meeting was fixed for Leicester, in conjunction with the 
Lincoln and other societies, on the 17th and 18th of May. 

Mr. Wales had received an answer from the architects engaged in 
the restoration of S. John's Hospital, under the Court of Chancery. 
They expressed great willingness to submit any plans to the Com- 
mittee, and would be glad to avail themselves of any practicable sug- 
gestions. It appears that the chapel will be well restored, in agreement 
with the present beautiful east window ; the rest of the Hospital will 
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be only repaired at the present. The Committee regret that deal wiQ 
be used instead of oak for the fittings of the chapel. 

A communication from the Dean of Peterborough acknowledged the 
receipt of the Tote of thanks of the society, on the opening of the 
cathedral to the public, and it was stated that already had Norwich 
followed the example of Peterborough, and that other cathednda were 
meditating the same course. 

No answer had yet been returned from the Committee of the Agn- 
ciiitunl Society, relative to the co-operation with the Architectnral 
Society, for the prodnction of better designs for labourers' cottage*. 



MEETING OF THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES OF THE 
DIOCESE OF LINCOLN AND ARCHDEACONRY OF NOR- 
THAMPTON. 

Pursuant to invitation, these societies have this year held a joint 
meeting in Leicester ; and, considering the many points both of anti- 
quarian and ecclesiological interest which the town and neighbourhood 
presents, the determination must be considered a wise one, 

The proceedings commenced on Wednesday, May 17, with a public 
meeting at the New Hall, the walls of which were covered with rub- 
bings of monumental brasses, many of them not less interesting in them- 
selves as works of art, than valuable as faithful copies of the originals. 

Another object of interest to the clerical visitors was a beautiful 
service of communion plate from Messrs. Skidmore's, of Coventry, 
which was exhibited on the platform. 

The chair was taken by Sir F. G. Fowke, Bart., who said, in 
opening the business, that he must first congratulate them^ on the 
rather unusual circumstance of a joint meeting of the architectural 
societies of Lincoln and the archdeaconry of Northampton being held 
in their town. That must be considered a high compliment, and he 
was moat happy to be the organ of expression for the courteous and 
obliging answer returned to the invitation, which he was sure must be 
gratifying to all. He should now introduce th6 Rev. G. A. Poole, who 
would read bis paper on the " Churches of Leicester.'* 

The Rev. G. A. Poole then read the following paper :— " If Leicester 
had been buried for the last three hundred years, with all its histories 
and records, and had been just excavated under the auspices of your 
architectural society, some member would, doubtless, be requested to 
give such a history of its several churches as could be inferred from 
their remains ; and with that happy tact in apportioning their burdens, 
which has enabled all similar societies to effect the greatest amount of 
work in the best possible manner, the choice would in this case as- 
suredly fall on Mr. Sloman. And truly he had need be a cold-blooded 
animal if he were required to adhere rigidly to his metier. While Sir 
Visto was everywhere discovering and descanting on beauties and 
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defects; while Profeaaor Crayon was lighilyvtouching a gable or a 
turret; while Mr. Canon Orderly was explaining the ritual use or 
symbolical meaning of this or that foot- pace, angle, or recess, he, poor 
man, must examine, measure, and describe with, at least as minute 
attention; but without indulging in a speculation on the use, or a 
single comment on the beauty or deformity, of any fabric or featurev 
He is concerned solely with the indications of positive or relative anti- 
quity, with the wrinkles, crow's-feet, and grey hairs of the subjects of 
his study; and after he has put every stone to the question, he will 
sometimes be obUged to confess that his scrutiny has ended only ia 
conjecture, that hia closest approximation to a date docs but amount to 
a thereabouU. Yet, notwithstanding the want of apparent interest in 
his work, and of exactness in his conclusions, this must be said on his 
behalf— that he will have added, indirectly at least, to the charm of 
every other view that may be taken of the remains which he has studied^ 
and that almost all other sources of information are oftener and more 
widely at fault than he will probably be, in their assertions. 

•• In the present paper I shall, from choice, treat the churches of 
Leicester in the way which I have, in imagination, imposed on the un- 
fortunate Mr. Sloman. As documents were beyond his reach, and 
criticism beyond his province, so, for myself, I profess to have looked 
at the churches of Leicester only for internal evidence of their history ; 
and where 1 go beyond a mere examination of the fabric with this view, 
either to seek additional light from records, or to pass judgment on any 
architectural feature, I do more than I bid you to expect, though not 
more than I trust you will excuse. You will at once perceive that I 
offer only a summary of my conclusions ; a detailed enumeration of 
the grounds on which they rest would take a long time, and be very 
uninterestuig; but I shall be happy, so for as time allows, to point 
them out to you when we visit the several churches after the meeting. 

" I may just observe that in one of the tables, which I have sus- 
pended in an aggravated form for your convenience, I have reduced my 
conclusions to a yet narrower compass, barely stating the relative ages 
of the several churches and their parts ; while in another table I have 
given a synoptical view of the several styles of architecture which I 
shall have occasion to mention, and of the limits between which ex- 
amples of each are found. 

•• The plans and sections refer only to S. Mary's church. 

•* When four out of the five ancient churches have Norman remains, 
while none have any pretensions to an earlier date, the choice of one with 
which to commence our survey must be somewhat arbitrary. There is one, 
however, which is accidentally associated with a very remote antiquity; 
Immediately to the east of some singular Roman remains is the church of 
^. Nicholas,. The Roman materials thus close at \^nd have been freely 
used in its construction, the window arches being turned with Roman 
brick. It is, perhaps., the rudeness resulting from this circumstance, 
which of course involves flat unmoulded soffits to the arches, that has 
given rise to a general notion that this church is of Baxon date ; but 
the earliest existing remains are clearly Norman. The original fabric, 
so far as we can now determine its form, consisted of a nave, with 
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north and south aisles, a chancel, with a tower between the niftve and 
chancel, and transepts north and south. The witnesses of this remote 
period still remaining are the tower and the north side of the nave. It 
is only, however, on the exterior that it appears that the north wall is 
from bottom to top, except the clerestory, which is Perpendicular, the 
old Norman wall, with the arches and other openings filled up. The 
transept, together with the north aisle, have quite disappeared, and 
the whole of the rest of the church has been rebuilt, with »ome exten- 
sions of the original plan, early in the Oeometrieal period, perhaps 
about 1280. 

" All 8amU* retains a Norman entrance at the west end, the only 
witness of its right to be classed with the rest of the eaiiy churches in 
this town. At present it consists of nave and aisles, each with its 
compass roof; tower attached to the last bay eastward of the north 
aisle, and modem chancel. With the exception only of the Norman 
entrance, and of the modem chancel, the whole of this church is 
Geometrical in style, and of about the same date with the second 
portion of S. Nicholas, The tower hss in its outline some appearance 
of being earlier, but a string-course in the basement is Geometrical. It 
is not at all improbable that the semicircular pilaster buttresses at the 
angles, which give the tower an earlier aspect, may have been formed of 
old materials from the Norman church. Precisely the same thing has 
happened at S. Peter*s, Northampton, the tower of which was rebuilt 
long after the Norman period. 

'* In the interior we may observe the good Perpendicular roof, coeval; 
or nearly so, with that of S. Mary's, to be referred hereafter to its 
proper dute. We must also direct attention to the exceedingly good 
hexagonal pulpit ; a perfect model for this portion of our church furni- 
ture, and one in the adoption of which, instead of some huge octagonal 
erection, done over, or over done, which you will, with panels, tracery, 
cusps, and angels* heads, sufficient might be saved in many a church to 
supply an equally good font cover. Indeed, it may not be too much to 
say of this church, that it would a£Pord more hints than all the rest of 
the churches in Leicester put together for a town church of moderate 
pretentions. 1 must be allowed to transgress my limits so far as to 
express a hope that it may speedily receive the restoration which 
its beauties, as well as its desolation, loudly call for, and that they 
may be executed under the advice of a real architect. 

" S. Martinis was originally a cross cbnreh, with narrow aisles to the 
nave, north and south transepts, probably without aisles, and chancel, 
the arrangement of which does not appear. Of the Norman fabric 
only the tower with its south-west stair turret remains, and the upper 
part of the tower, is much more recent, probably Decorated, as I judge 
from the outline, but there are no distinctive details remaining. The 
narrowness of the church, and especially of its aisles, was felt as a great 
inconvenience at the close of the 13th century, and the course taken to 
remedy it was both singular and extremely judicious. Instead of re- 
building both the original aisles of a greater width, an additional south 
aisle was added, the former aisle being retained, and the separation 
between the nave and the original aisle, and also that between die 
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origiaal and the additional aiale being made by laU lender pillars. 
The origiaal aisle ttill remaining extremely narrow is admirably con- 
trasted with this spacious addition to the church, and it is to this 
arrangement that the interior owes its great superiority of effect, not 
only over the exterior of the same church, but also over the interior 
of S. Mary's, where a nearly equal enlargement was effected about the 
same time, in a less ingenious and satisfactory manner. 

" The chancel was rebuilt, and that aisle was added to it late in the 
Perpendicular period. Of the transeptal arrangement there is a faint 
external indication on the north, but none on the south side. The 
clerestory of the nave and the western entrance are Perpendicular. 

"The north porch is of wood, and has been considerably enriched; 
at present it is in a wretched plight, but it ought to be restored, as it ia 
perhaps the only existing wooden porch to a large town church in the 
kingdom. 

" 1 cannot leave this church without remarking that here, and at S. 
Nicholas, the very worst feature as respects internal effect and conveni- 
ence is the only one which has been retained of the Norman fabric. 
What can be more inoonvenient and more obstructive than the low cir- 
cular arches resting on heavy square piers which support the tower i 
If S. Mary's church had a similar k>w Ndrman tower, we cannot seri- 
ously r^;ret its loss. 

'* NichoUs, in his account of S. Martin's church, has some singular 
extracts from the churchwardens' accounts, and other sources ; I must» 
however, be very sparing in the use of such materials, 
. "In 1490 Mr. Mayor s pew was made. 

" In 1 545 the church, particularly the nave, was repaired. 8ix loads 
of £neestone were brought from the Freers, at 18«. a load. The chief 
workmen had 7d, and the ordinary ones 4d. per day. 

" In 1547 seven and a half cwt. of brass was sold at 19«. per cwt. 
It is needless to add that many a monument must have been stripped to 
satisfy this «ri> $acra fame$. 

" In the great window of the north transept occurred one of those little 
pieces of satire which the monastic clergy were so fond of levelling at the 
predicant friars. A fox was represented preaching to geese, from the 
text, Te9ti8 est nUhi Deus quam cuptam vo$ omnes vifceribus mei$ ,• which 
you will recognize as a cunning adaptation of the words of S. Paul to the 
Philippian converts, with a significant change in the last word : Gon is 
my witness how I long after you all in my bowels, instead of in the 
bowels of CnaisT. 

" We have now arrived at the church of 8^ Mary de Castro, the only 
one in Leicester which afforde what may be called an interesting architec- 
tural problem. Let us address ourselves to it with all courage. 

" Of its original Norman falnric, S. Mary's retains large and important 
traces; yet it is not very easy to recover the original plan. It had cer*> 
tainly a nave and narrow aisles (extending, I imagine, through six bays,) 
and a chancel without aisles ; but indications of a transept and central 
^ower are extremely slight : though, from the analogy of the remaining 
Norman churches in Leicester, and from its connection with a monastic 
establisbme'nt, we may presume that this was its original plan. Of the 
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Norman work actually remaiDing, we have the chancel aind an arcade 
at the west, tolerably entire (so that we have the limits of the church 
east and west ;) and, besides these, certain traces in the north and south 
walls of the nave, to which I shall presently call your attention. The 
north door, moreover, is in part the ancient Norman fabric ; bat it has 
been removed from its first position, so as not to indicate the briginal 
width of the north aisle. 

" The first changes in the plan and structure with which we are con- 
cerned, were in the nave and its aisles ; and these are of a startling 
description. That we may understand them, I have reconstructed 
three bays of the Nurman nave, from its present indications, and have 
given elevations, both of the exterior and of the interior. In the inte- 
rior, you have the arches, which were six in number, with a clerestory 
window over each alternate arch. The roof was most likely a flat roof, 
resting on the top of the clerestory, at a height of only 23 feet from the 
ground. In the exterior, we have an ornamental arcade, pierced for 
the clerestory windows, and over it a corbel table ; and below is seen 
the roof of the aisle, and its six windows. 

" Now, all the churches of Leicester were partially destroyed, toge- 
ther with the castle, and a great portion of the town, in 1 173, by 
Richard de Lucy^ High Justiciary of Henry II., in his vengeance against 
the Earl of Leicester, who had taken arms against the Crown. It pro* 
bably remained roofless and desolate several years : for so utter was the 
destruction of Ldcester, that the inhabitants were obliged to seek refuge 
at S. Alban's, at Bury S. Edmund's, and other towns. It may have 
been about 1200, that the Abbey had so far recovered from its desola- 
tion, as to commence repairs ; and then, according to custom, they set 
to work not merely to restore but to enlarge their church. The aisles, 
I have said, were very narrow. At the north, they probably bad but 
little room ; at all events, they did not yet extend the church in that 
direction : but on the south they enlarged the aisle to probably at 
least twice its ancient width ; still leaving it very much narrower tiiian 
the present south aisle. We are only concerned, however, wi^ their 
treatment of the arcade and clerestory of the nave, the aisle having uU 
terly perished. What they wanted was, height to the roof, and greater 
openness between the nave and the aisle. They converted, therefore, 
the arcade of six semicircular arches into one of five pointed arches, of 
so much greater height, that the points run up a good way into the 
original clerestory. The unceremonious way in which the clerestory 
was treated is most remarkable : you will see that it was under-built, 
cut away, and blocked up. just as occasion served. It is impossible to 
commend the process ; though it has perpetuated, to a marvellous ex- 
tent, indications of the original character of the church. You will see 
that the old clerestory is here reduced to a portion of the wall out of 
which the great arcade is cut ; but the place of this clerestory is sup- 
plied by the addition of an entirely new one, of twelve lancet windows, 
adding ten feet to the height of the nave. > Here, then, you have a wall, 
the lower part of which is Norman, and the upper part Early English, 
supported by pillars of the latter date. . 

" On the north side, the change was at pre3cnt more simple. The 
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-two sides of the nave must, of course, be of eqnal height, to support 
the roof : the Early English clerestory was, therefore, added to the 
Norman clerestory ; which now took the relative position, though not 
the office, of a triforium ; but as the aisle was not yet widened, the 
old Norman arcade remained below. Somewhere about the year 1280 
great changes took place in the church, and one of them connected 
with the north side. The chapel of S. Anne was then built, and the 
north aisle somewhat increased in width, and then the old Norman ar- 
cade and clerestory were still more deeply cut into than on the other 
side. The Norman windows now almost entirely disappear, one little 
piece of one window only remaining of all the number, and Geometrical 
arches igfe carried up to within five feet of the top of the original clere- 
story. The Early English clerestory is not, however, affected by this 
change, so that we have Norman work between Early English above> 
and Geometrical below. 

"There are other changes in these arcades, but they must be de- 
ferred for a little space. 

*' Of the Early English aisle (which we suppose to have been erected 
when the change was made in the south nave arcade.) there is but one 
vestige, and that is the sedilia. which are clearly of Early English date ; 
to this may, however, be added the font: though, like the sedilia,'its 
place has been altered. The present south aisle, with its very singu* 
larly arranged tower, have altogether a different history. 

"1 wish I could find it recorded exactly when the church of S. Mary 
de Castro became parochial : for this would probably indicate the date 
of the substitution of the present south aisle, of so very disproportionate 
dimensions, for the Early English aisle, which had itself supplanted the 
original Norman aisle. However, some time about the close of the 
1 3th century, this aisle was erected, together with the tower, on which 
still remains the weather mould, showing the place of its original roof. 

" It will be observed, that I wholly repudiate the general persuasion 
that this aisle was built by John of Gaunt shortly before 1400. But 
there are several changes in it, which may be referred to a period very 
shortly after 1400. At that date, an important change took place in 
tbe^ ecclesiastical establishment. Hitherto there had been a Dean and 
seven Canons, all instituted by the Abbat, except one, who was called 
Vioar of the parish, and who was instituted by the Bishop. But in 
1400, by the advice of Bishop Beaufort, and with the consent of the 
Abbat, it was ordained that either the Dean or the Sacrist should be 
also the Vicar of the parish. This, of course, brought the conventual 
church (that is, the nave and chancel) and the parish church (that is, 
the present south aisle) into closer relations ; and about this time are 
several changes which tend to throw the two together, and to assimi- 
late them in architectural character. For the former purpose, the two 
arches out of the chancel into the aisle were opened ; and, as involving 
uniformity of character, as well as a more free communication, when 
roofs were needed both to the nave and to the south aisle, the high- 
pitched roof of the aisle, the eaves of which would come down too low 
against the nave, was changed into a nearly flat roof, resting on a clere- 
etory built for tiiat purpose over the original south wall of the aisle. 
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and, of course, in the Perpendicukr style ; and at the jiame time win- 
dows similar to these were inserted in part of the Early English clere- 
story of the nave : a roof of nearly identical character being supplied 
both to naTe and aisle. Thus were the architectural features of the 
church of S. Mary de Castro, conventual and parochial in one» fitted 
for its double use, and assimilated with its ecclesiastical constitutioiLi 

*' It would be Tery easy to extend this notice of 8. Mary's Church 
to ten times its present length, but I have said enough to indicate the 
heads of its architectural history, which is all that I propose. 1 should, 
however, affect brevity at the expense of justice if I did not call atten- 
tion to the extensive, and in many respects very difficult restorations 
which have been lately effected, and if I did not acknowledge (he great 
and salutary efforts of a gentleman whose labours here and their re- 
sults make one hesitate to perpetuate the term 'Churchwarden's 
Gothic ' as a note of reproach. If all churchwardens were like Mr. 
Nevinson, one great part of the vocation of our architectural societies 
would be happily gone. I must add, too, as in private duty boond, 
that I am myself much indebted to the courtesies and help of the 
brothers of that name in Leicester, as on a former occasion to a third 
brother at Stamford, in the preparation of my paper. 

" We have been advancing throughout from churches of smaller to 
those of greater importance, architecturally considered, and we end 
with by far the finest church in the town : that of iS. Margaret. Of 
this church Leland, in his Itinerary, writes, ' St. Margaret's is thereby 
the fairest paroch chirch of Leircester, wher ons was cathedrale chirche, 
and thereby the Bishop of Lincoln had a palace, whereof a little yet 
standeth. John Penny, first Abbate of Leircester, the Bishop of Ban- 
gor and Curluel, is here buried in an alabaster tumbe. This Penny 
made the new bricke workes of Leircester Abbey, and much of the 
bricke walls.' 

''Thus summarily is this church dismissed, by Leland. We have 
of course something to add on the history of the fabric. The most 
ancient portion at present remaining is the last bay eastward of the 
nave, which is Semi-Norman or Transition, and. probably about ISOO 
in date. As this, tliough but a soudl part, is evidently a part of a 
church of considerable pretensions, we may perhaps infer that at that 
early date S. Margaret's occupied about the same space and plan that 
it does now : if so, it consisted of nave and aisles, chancel and south 
porch ; the vestry is doubtless an addition to the plan, and the tower, 
since it is engaged, that is, wholly inclosed, in the nave, does not alter 
the external limits of the church. 

'* A great rebuilding took place early v^ the Geometrical period ; so 
early that the characteristic lancet decoration of the nail head is re- 
tained in the south nave arcade, and in the south door : and to this 
rebuilding we assign the whole of the nave and aisles, except the bay 
of the nave next the chancel, before assigned to the Semi-Normaa 
period. Thenceforward nothing that was done has left its trace be- 
hind, until the fifteenth century, when the chancel, the south porch, 
and the tower were erected. Of the building of the latter we have 
distinct mention in Bishop Alnwick's Register, which contains an ^is- 
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oopai ooaunianon to coHect < Smoke farthing,' or ' LiDcaln fftitbing ' 
SB it was otherwiie called* an impost assigned to the use of the fabric 
of the cathedral, and to divert its application to the erection of a bell 
tower to the church of S. Margaret, Leicester. The date of this com- 
mission is 1444. At the same time, also, the clereystory of the nave 
was reboDt; and now S. Margaret's church had assumed the same 
proportions and character which it still retains in its fabric. I may 
add that with the ftiogle exception of the tower being engaged* which 
is a kias both of interior space and of exterior effect, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a better parish church, of large dimensions, for which 
it is as fidr a model as AU Saints' is for a smaller church. 

" At our visit to this church we shall not fail to observe the v#ry 
good iron work to the north door, and the well within the church, just 
west of the tower ; a somewhat rare, but a very desiiaUe addition to 
the chnrch furniture. 

** I shall conclude this notice with a few extracts from the old 
chorchwarden's accounts: — 

" 1655. To taking downe of the Roode-loft . 
For vii yardes of green say for my lorde's seat 

1567. Layd forth for the Egle . . .4 

1 568. Reed, for the chales . . » 4 
^oi a samon given to my Lord of Loughborow 
Received for the red velvet covering . . 1 
Reed, for the organ's casse . . .0 
Reed, for the organ pypes ... 1 
Reod. of Mr* Newzamin for the Egle . • 5 

" It appears that my lord's salmon cost the church more than was 
realised for the organ case. 

" We have now surveyed all the ancient churches still remaining in 
Leicester. On our circuit of these churches by and by, I shall be 
happy to point out the evidences on which all I have advanced vests. 
Meanwhile, there is one general observation which I must make. 

" There seem to have been two great eras of ecclesiastical work in 
this town. In the Norman period, all the churches which we have 
now mentioned, except S. Margaret's, were built, and in the Geome- 
trical period all of them suffered great changes, or received large 
additions. Of the styles of the other periods we have singularly few 
remains. Of the Semi-Norman, only one bay of S. Margaret's. Of 
the Early English, only a few vestiges in S. Mary's. Of the De- 
corated, perhaps none at all. Of the Perpendicular, Isrge portions 
of S. Margaret's, and smaller parts of S. Martin's and S. Mary's. Of 
Post-Reformation work worth noting there is none, until we come to 
a very recent date, except the rebuilding of the spires of S. Martin 
and S. Mary, both of which have been struck by lightning; and both, 
especially the latter, very well repaired for the date. 

" UntU I received the programme of our meeting I had hoped that 
sonae one else would take up the subject more at large, but I must 
just add, ^at in your new church now just finished, you have a 
wotthy companion of any ancient church of like size and pretensions. 
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and a goodly promise of the character of the churches that will be- 
built, because built they must be, within the present half century, in 
the town of Leicester." 

The rev, gentleman illustrated his remarks by several explanatory 
drawings. 

Mr. W. N. Reeve called the attention of Mr. Poole and the other 
archaeologists present to the fact that there was a Saxon church bear- 
ing the same name, S. Mary de Castro, existing on the site of the 
present church before the Norman conquest, and he suggested several 
reasons why the erection of that church was coeval with the recapture 
of the town from the Danes in the year 920 ; if so, it was not too mudi 
to attribute the building of the first church to Ethelflmda. the daughter 
of Alfred the Grreat. Mr. Reeve questioned the correctness of some 
of Mr. Poole's opinions, especially as to the enlargement of the north 
aisle and the double enlargement of the south aisle, but stated that he 
should probably be convinced by the proofs which Mr. Poole would 
offer in support of his theory when they arrived at the church. He 
would, however, take that opportunity of assuring the lecturer that 
the tradition of the town was not that John of Graunt had erected the 
south aisle, as mentioned by Mr. Poole, but that he had raised the 
walls for the clerestory windows, and suJistituted the present roof for 
the former high-pitched one. 

J. F. HoUings, Esq. then read a paper on ** Roman Leicester.*' 



The evening meeting was held in the New Hall. At half-past 
eight, the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton was called to the chair. 

The first paper read was on " Monumental Sculpture," by Sir Charles 
Anderson, who observed, in commencing, that monumental sculpture 
was not making the same progress as architecture, notwithstanding its 
close connection with it. The Greek monumental sculpture was cele- 
brated for the exhibition both of the real and the ideal ; in the latter, 
however, the religious element was not sufficiently prominent.. The 
early Christians deposited their deceased friends in the first period of 
the Church, in the Roman catacombs, a representation of the face 
being carved upon the stone. Afterwards the figure was exhibited in 
drapery, so as to resemble a chrysalis. Still later, the figure was 
exhibited attired in the habits of the time. This prevailed till the time 
of Elizabeth. Afterwards, tablets with long inscriptions were used, 
together with urns, willows, and other emblems. The mediaeval 
sculpture possessed more of the religious element than the modem. 
The principle on which its artists proceeded was to represent repose 
after action, rest after death. They were often exceedingly impressive. 
He would not say that mediaeval sculpture was exempt from grosaness, 
but it was never found in this respect so bad as in modem times. 
Many of the mediaeval sculptures were in a devotional attitude, which 
added much to their effect. It could not be said that they were per- 
fect m anatomical proportions, but some of the ancient statues were 
not more so. It had been said, perhaps too broadly, that anatomy 
qestroyed pamtmg and sculpture. Monumental sculpture amongst us 
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might be divided into two clasBes, — first, representations of the dead, 
as he appeared in life, which might be called the secular ; and the 
second, not only a representation of the dead, but the embodiment of 
some religious idea, which he called the religious style, and which was 
alone adapted to churches and cathedrals. And yet the two were 
often very wrongly blended. Westminster Abbey was a notable ex- 
ample, especially in the statue of Lady Nightingale. Let them no 
longer turn their cathedrals into statue galleries. 'Ihe abstractedness 
from earth of mediaeval sculpture was the idea which above all others 
should be retained, while the details might be improved. Persons 
talked of a calm and comfortable death ; death might be this in some 
cases, bnt the act of dying was not in itself adapted to sculpture. On 
this point he particularly insisted. Mediaeval sculpture was not per* 
feet, but what he Miinted to impress on them was that unless modern 
sculptors would adhere to the mediaeval masters as regarded the atti- 
tude of the head, which should express abstraction from earth and 
concentration on heaven; they could not hope to succeed. Tombstones 
and tablets, as we ordinarily see them, could hardly be considered as 
belonging to monumental sculpture, but rather to the designer of 
chimney pieces and the commissioners of pavements. Design and 
tasto in these things should be encouraged. In Kensal Oreen Cemetery 
he was glad to see, amid much bad taste, evidences of improvement. 
The aspect of most of our ordinary churchyards was calculated to 
harden and brutalize the mind. 

The Chairman asked if any member of the society had any remarks 
to make on the lecture. He thought they would all agree with it, but 
he hoped some one would be found to dispute some of its observations. 

The Rev. George Gilbert rose to express his approbation of the paper, 
and hoped that Sir Charles would publish it, because it related to a 
subject of great importance at present. He alluded to the monument 
proposed to be erected to the ^te Bishop of Lincoln, in the design for 
which he was represented in the act of dying. He thought he should 
rather have been represented in the act of prayer, as they all knew he 
was a man of prayer. Moreover, there was an unreality about the 
plan, inasmuch as the deceased prelate was represented as dying in his 
episoqMd vestments, which could not possibly be correct. He trusted 
he should be supported in those remarks, and that every member of 
the society in the diocese of Lincoln, would join him in protesting 
against the erection of that monument. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. James Thompson to read 
a paper on '* Leicester Abbey, its History, and recent discoveries in 
its mins." 

Mr. Thompson commenced by remarking on the benefits which in 
the dark ages the Roman Catholic religion conferred upon society in 
various ways, and particularly by monastic institutions. The period 
immediately succeeding the Norman conquest, was one to which these 
remarks were especially appropriate. At this time many abbeys arose, 
and that of Leicester among them. Robert de Bellemont having been 
installed in the Castle of Leicester, rebuilt the churches, and after a 
hfe in which he must have tasted all the sweets of gratified ambitionr, 
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retired to a monastery m Normandy, where he died. Hia son, to fttooe 
for the sins of his youth, founded the Abbey of Leicester. It was 
dedicated to the Virgin, and appointed for the residence of canons 
regular of the order of Augustine, and was henceforth known aa the 
Abbey of S. Mary of the Meadows. About twenty monks were located 
in this Abbey with their superior officers f^nd other necessary persons, 
altogether a considerable number. For its support the domain of 
S. Mary of the Castle, and numerous others were given to it by its 
founder. Towards the close of his life, Robert and his wife separated ; 
the latter retired to a nunnery at Nuneaton, he himself ended his days 
among the monks of the Abbey which he had founded, and was boned 
near the high altar of the Abbey Church. The Popes conferred great 
privileges on the fraternity, and the abbots were summoned to the 
great councils of the nation from the reign of Edward III. to Henry IV. 
Some remarks were made on the lives and characters of different abbots, 
after which, Mr. Thompson remarked that the Augustine friars paid 
great attention to literature, and while all the laity were involved in 
the deepest ignorance, the Abbey had a valuable library, and its inmates 
were great patrons of learning. After some further observations, he 
gave an interesting account of the death of Cardinal Wolsey, in the 
Abbey. Within ten years from which, the last abbot of Leicester 
surrendered his office, and the convent was suppressed. The site was 
purchased by the Marquis of Northampton, who sold it to the Earl 
of Huntingdon ; the latter built a mansion upon it, and subsequently 
sold it to the Earl of Dysart. From that time it fell .into decay. In 
a century even after the suppression of the Abbey, the site of the Church 
was conjectural. In 1797, a scull was found at the site of the high 
altar, which was supposed might have belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, 
but the evidence was not at all conclusive. Notwithstanding various 
isolated discoveries, no systematic attempts at excavation were made 
till 1845. At that time, no vestige of the Abbey church, clobtera, or 
domestic offices remained on the surface of the ground ; trenches were 
accordingly dug, and after various interesting discoveries, the excavations 
having pjroceeded as far as was deemed prudent, application was made 
to the Earl of Dytart for permission to proceed further; thi^ not 
having been given, the excavations ceased, and had not since been 
resumed. After pointing out the features most worth notice in the 
ruins of the Abbey at i)resent remaining, Mr. Thompson concluded his 
paper by some remarks on the character of the true archaeologist, dis* 
tinguishing between what he called the idolater and the true worshipper 
of archaeology. 

The Rev. F. P. Low rose to move the thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
Thompson for his paper. He had never heard a more intereatmg 
account of the Abbey. It was his own intention to have read a paper 
on tlie subject of mitred abbeys, but he found the necessary research 
would occupy so much time that he must withdraw it. As secretary 
to the Lincoln Society, he begged to add his thanks to the people of 
Leicester for the reception the Society had met with. 

The Rev. Dr. James, of Thedding worth, secretary of the Northampton 
Society, seconded the motion, observing that after the papers they 
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bad that day heard on Roman and Gothic Leicester, they conld not 
come there as teachers, but rather as learners. 



The proceedings of the following day were commenced by an early 
visit of some of the members of the societies to the new church of S. John 
in the London Road, of which Sir Charles Anderson expressed a most 
flattering opinion. He regarded it as one of the most perfect modem 
specimens of the style he had ever seen, an opinion which must be 
considered as very complimentary to its architect, Mr. Scott, and to 
the bnilderst Messrs. Broadbent and Hawley, by whom Mr. Scott's 
design has been so efficiently carried into effect. 

A quarter of an hour's drive brought the excursionists to Belgrave, 
where they lingered for a short time, and then took the road to Syston. 
The ancient sedilia here excited much attention, as did the tomb of 
the founder. The extremely inconvenient side gallery, on the north 
side of the church, was the subject of general condemnation. Many 
expressions of regret were heard that the ancient and beautiful font 
now cast aside in disuse under the tower, was not restored, and sub- 
stitnted for the modem bason, as it might be called, now in use. 

Qneniborough was the next place visited. The tower and spire of 
the chorch were much admired. The ancient font in the Early English 
style also received much attention. To many the most attractive 
object was a mural bfats of great beauty and value, in the Ambry, 
which was much admired by Sir Charles Anderson, who copied the 
inscription. Exactly opposite to this interesting relic, within the 
enclosure, was a cupboard, open, filled with tallow candles and sundry 
etceteras^ which did not fail to call forth severe deprecatory observa- 
tions from some of the visitors. 

Gaddesby was next reached. The venerable edifice appeared strongly 
to impress the visitors ; and loud and numerous were the complaints 
that it should be permitted to continue in such a dilapidated condition. 

The party next reached Ashby Folville, where they were detained 
a considerable time, over the monumental sculpture and other inter- 
esting objects. The tomb of the " headless lady," as it has been 
called, attracted much notice. Mr. Walker pointed out, however, 
that the head had undoubtedly been carved, although the outlines 
could only be traced now with difficulty. 

A drive through Baggrave Park brought the party to Hungarton. 
According to the programme, the next stoppage should have been 
Houghton, but Mr. Hollings suggested that as Ingarsby was in the line 
of route, a halt should be made there, and he would introduce the expe- 
dition to Mr. Carver, who now occupies the ancient Grange of the Abbey. 

On leaving Ingarsby, the party proceeded to Houghton, and from 
thence to Thurnby, Stoughton, and Evington. 

A concluding meeting was held in the New Hall. Sir Charles 
Anderson took the chair, and after a few remarks, expressing his 
entire satisfaction with the success that had attended the gathering of 
the societies in Leicester, called upon Sir Henry Dryden to read a 
paper " On Repairing and Refitting Old Churches.*' 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

S. Michael, Tylehurst, Berks, — We hope to recur to this new church 
hy Mr. Street. At present we will merely mention a perspective 
sketch of the design, taken from the north-west, for which we have to 
thank the architect. This shows a western tower, surmounted by a 
very small octagonal shingled broach spirelet, having a small " sermon- 
bell " gabled out on its west side ; a nave with a north aisle, under a 
separate gable ; a chancel, and a transversely gabled vestry attached to 
its north-west side. The style is good Middle-Pointed, and the whole 
design is treated with much freedom and ability. The roofs are 
chequered with coloured tiles. We cannot quite commend the un- 
usual insertion of a small rectangular aperture, pierced with traoery, 
on the north side of the chancel. Is it meant for ventilation ? 

ChrUtchurch, Eaher, Surrey, — ^This church, built in the First- 
Pointed style, is erected from the designs of Mr. Ferrey, aa the 
parish church of Esher, to replace a miserably mutilated edifice upon 
another site, which is left standing in the old churchyard, and is 
noticeable as the burial place of Sir Francis Drake. The plan com- 
prises a western tower, surmounted by a broach spire ; a nave and 
aisles, with north and south porches, and a spacious chancel with 
gabled aisles in the western portion projecting like transepts north and 
south. The east window is a triplet of lancets too narrow for the im- 
portance of the church itself. The rearvault is supported by black 
marble shafts, and springs from an arcaded reredos. It is partially, but 
not very effectively, polychromatised by Mr. Hudson. The altar is 
vested in red velvet; the chairs are placed sedile-wise against the 
south wall ; the sanctuary is paved with encaustic tiles and rises upon 
a black marble step. Two long and somewhat narrow lancets light 
it on either side ; a rail of oak and coloured metal separates the sanc- 
tuary from the chancel. The latter comprises two rows of solid 
benches placed like stalls on either side, and is divided by oaken 
parcloses from the aisles. The aisle to the north contains the organ 
and the vestry. The one to the south arranged in two stories is 
allotted to the royal inmates of Claremont and their followers, the 
upper portion being panelled in cedar. This unhappy arrangement 
was made necessary, as the condition of £1000, subscribed by the 
King of the Belgians, whose original closet in old Esher church i» 
a perfect curiosity. The position of the reading-desk will probably be 
ameliorated ; at present it faces west and is flanked by the clerk's desk. 
A simple and eiFective oaken lettern is placed at the east end of the 
nave, and adjoining it against the north jamb of the chancel-arch 
stands the pulpit of stone, of a massive design. The chancel-arch 
of three orders, with a label supported by angels, is richly carved and 
graceful. The nave and aisles are of four bays, the arcade being sup- 
ported by circular pillars. The aisles are lighted by two-light windows 
with incipient tracery, under elliptical rearvaults, with, we think, not 
a very good effect. The nave clerestory of seven single lights, placed 
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very close* was, we understand, decided upon by the committee in 
opposition to Mr. Ferrey's views. The seats are ail of solid oak, 
the roofsof stained d eal. The font is placed in the western portion of 
the south aisle. The tower, which is open to the church, contains 
a small gallery, and is lighted by a disconnected couplet, surmounted by 
a circular window of eight foils — a design also adopted in the gables of 
the chancel aisles. The tower contains a peal of bells by Mr. Mears. 
The material of the entire edifice, including the spire, is of random 
work, with dressed stone dressings. We wish that the small buttresses 
clustered at the east end had been omitted. The church is able by its 
dimensions to contain at once half the population of the parish. The 
sittings are all entirely free. The dimensions are, length 110 feet; 
width of the nave and aisles, 43 feet ; height 50 feet. The church 
plate was manufactured by Mr. Keith. Had the spirit which presided 
over the erection of the church not been hampered by timidity and 
apathy in quarters where they should least, have been found, we believe 
that sundry shortcomings would not have existed. As it is, the 
founder deserves the highest credit for the zeal with which he has 
carried through the good work. 

8. , Hahe Town, S. Ives, ConuoalL — ^This new church, by Mr. 

J. P. St. Aubyn, comprises in its plan a clerestoried nave and two 
aisles, in length 63 feet, and in total breadth 44 feet ; a chancel, 25 
feet by 17 feet ; a sacristy to the north-east of the chancel ; a western 
tower ; and a south porch at the western end of the south aisle. The 
internal arrangements are quite correct, and the number of persons for 
whom accommodation is provided is 468. The style of the building 
might, with advantage, have been later ; it is of rather severe First- 
Pointed ; with single lancet windows, trefoil- headed, in the side walls 
of the aisles ; small quatrefoiled circles, five in number, in the clere- 
story ; and windows of early tracery— -of two lights with a quatrefoil 
above — in the chancel. The western tower has a saddle-back roof, 
with the gables east and west. It shows, in the west elevation, a west 
door under a horizontal string-course, a small lancet above, and then, 
with no further division into stages, a pair of very tall adjacent tre- 
foil-headed lancets, for the belfry windows, the heads of which run up 
into the gable of the saddle- back roof. The arrangement of this part 
of the tower is a little unsatisfactory to the eye. The east window of 
the chancel is of three trefoiled lights, under one head. The roofs are 
all of good pitch, and very simply treated, without eaves or copings : the 
gables carry metal crosses. Internally, there is an excellent rise of steps 
to the altar: the nave roof has intersecting braces ; that of the chancel 
is coved under a collar- beam. The chancel-arch is corbelled : the 
arcades, of five arches on each side, are simply but well moulded. In 
order to provide for a ringing-floor, the western arch into the lower part 
of the tower is undesirably low. The seats are all open, but some of 
them are appropriated, lliey are fixed, and in design resemble those 
placed by Mr. Carpenter in S. Mary Magdalene, Munster-square. We 
can congratulate Mr. St. Aubyn on his success in this design. 

S. Mary, Farnham, Essex. — We have been favoured by the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Clarke, F.S. A., with a view of the drawings for the re« 
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building of this church. The plan embraces a well-rized chancel, a 
nave and two aisles, western tower, and south-western porch. The 
style is early First-Pointed, mainly chosen (we beliere) in order to 
aflow the tower to be a copy of tiiat of the church of the respected 
Incumbent's former benefice, Garsington, in Oxfordshire. We cannot, 
however, think this an adequate reason for choosing so early a style, 
and for reproducing a tower which, with certain merits of its own, is 
by no means striking or beautiful. It is a low, heavy composition, 
with dwarf buttresses, and no string-courses below the belfry stage* 
which, under a corbelled parapet, has on each side two detached broad- 
shafted lancets, and is surmounted by a pyramidal capping. The east 
window is an unequal triplet of lancets ; the chancel has trefoiled single 
lancets, and the aisles have couplets of trefoiled lancets, with two-light 
windows, having a quatrefoil above, at the east end. There is no clere- 
story, and the lofty roofs of the nave extend, with a break, over the 
aisles, to very low side walls. The porch is of open woodwork. The 
internal arrangements are correct ; but we regret to see the base of the 
tower used for the sacristy. Nor can we at all justify a very peculiar 
arrangement of the south side of the chancel, by which the west part' 
of the wall is so thickened, as to contain a narrow passage within itself, 
leading from a priest*8 door opening externally at the western extremity 
of the chancel, to an inner door opening into the chancel about mid- 
way. Tliis had far better be developed into what it directly points to— 
a sacristy in that position with an external door. This intramural pas- 
sage is lighted by a downward extension of the westernmost lancet, 
below a transome, looking externally exactly like a lychnoscope. 

SS. Philip and James, Jlfracombe, Devon, — We have seen a litho- 
graph of the design for this new church, taken from the north-east. 
Mr. Hayward is the architect. The building is intended to be a speci- 
men of early Middle-Pointed ; — a clerestoried nave with aisles, a chancel, 
and a tower, surmounted by a spire, occupying the eastern portion 
of the north able. The chancel appears well proportioned, and its 
windows, three of two lights on the north side, and the eastern window 
of five lights with a circle, full of smaller circles, in the tracery, seem 
to be fair. But they are rather commonplace, and. in particular, the 
east window is so badly placed in the wall, that it will be impossible to . 
produce a dignified internal effect with the cill of the window nearly at 
the level of the altar. We doubt the propriety of the octagonal pinna- 
cles to the east and west gables : they savour of a later style. The clere- 
story is of spherical triangles* The tower is of three stages, with masey 
buttresses, having pedimented heads, but it wants height, as compared 
with the ridge of the nave roof. The belfry windows are of two Ughts 
with a circle in the head. The spire is an octagonal broach one^ with 
gabled spire-lights on the cardinal faces. The spire, (and we may 
include in this remark the general character of the design,) seems 
scarcely such as will harmonize well with the picturesque scenery of 
the locality. The size of the gable crosses is probably exaggerated in 
the lithograph. Of the internal arrangements we can say nothing. 
We do not understand the use of a door in the east end of a kind of 
lean-to aisle on the south side of the chancel. Upon the whole 
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however, this drawing, though feeble, seems ta show improyemeut on 
the part of the architect. The church is ready for roofing, but funds 
are greatly wanted. 



NEW PARSONAGES. 

Brougktou Sulney Rectory, Noitimgkamshire. — Mr. S. S. Tenlon has 
designed a new rectory for Broughton Sulney, of which he is restoring 
the church, llie material is red and black picturesquely combined; 
Considerable play is given to the design by the introduction of a porch 
supporting an oriel, of a three-sided oriel on the ground-floor, and 
of a rectangular oriel standing at a corner of the building and running 
up into a quasi-sptrelet half disengaged from the building. The accom- 
modation includes drawing-room and dining-room and study on the 
ground-floor, and three best bed-rooms with dressing-rooms to each, 
two of the latter possessing fireplaces. 

Elsworth Parsonage, Cheshire, is a pretty little building, designed by 
Mr. Slater, and, we hear, to be erected at a cost which is surprisingly 
moderate. Much variety of form or ornament is not of course possible, 
but Mr. Slater has given it a character by a quasi-oriel, trefoil- 
headed windows, and dormers. The accommodation includes drawing 
and dining-rooms and study, with three best bed-rooms and two 
dressing-rooms. 



NEW SCHOOL^ . 

Culham Diocesan Draining Schools. — In reference to our former 
notice of this pile of buildings, we are glad to be assured by the arcbi* 
tect, Mr. Clarke, that his original design intended to complete the 
quadrangle by the addition, at some future time, of a yeoman-school ; 
and that the chapel was not meant to be detached. 

Bur/ord, Oxon. — We have seen an exceedingly pretty anastatic 
sketch of a new school for this town, designed by Mr. G. £. Street. 
The new buildings will group admirably with the church, one side 
abutting on the churchyard, and another flanking the chief approach 
to the church. They will be of good and characteristic Pointed detail, 
and very picturesquely composed. We like the whole treatment very 
much, and would especially single out for commendation the simplicity 
and unaffectedness of the design. The chimneys are buttressed in an 
unusual way ; and the open porch, though very picturesque, is scarcely 
so good practically for this climate as a closed one. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8. PauTst Brighton. — We are always somewhat at a loss as to 
the heading under which we ought to notice the amelioration of new 
churches. In the present case 6. Paul's, Brighton, having been so 
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complete in itself at its <h>nsecration» we feel we should rather descrfte 
what has since been done under the head of church restorations than 
under that of new churches. Externally Mr. Carpenter has raieed up the 
tower to the middle of the belfry windows, and covered it at that point 
with an extremely bold saddle-back capping of temporary material. Its 
proportions and its effect on the whole church are already admirable, so 
much so that we offer a hope that the completed tower may be surmounted 
by a saddle-back. This form seems to have a particular advantage in a 
sea-side church, where bold original forms are needed to command re- 
spect, such as would be that termination to a very lofty tower. Access 
to the church has been given under cover by a wooden passage, or 
cloister, resembling an elongated porch, which opens into West Street, 
at the south-east angle of the small space left free between the church 
and the street, and running along the south side of the entire chorch, 
leads through a temporary vestibule into a door at the west end of 
the south aisle ; the original south door being blocked up. We cannot 
remember any exact precedent for a wooden cloister so situated ; but it is 
a bold stroke of successful ingenuity. The chief alteration which has 
been made in the chancel, since the consecration, is the placing of the 
organ against the blank space over the stalls on the north side. It fits 
its position remarkably well, standing out boldly. It does not crowd 
the church, nor make it smaller; and the pipes being richly coloured, 
give warmth to the building ; the organist's seat has been contrived in 
the centre of the northern stalls. All the nave windows have been 
filled with painted glass by Mr. Hardman ; the side lights, figures of 
British saints under canopies, and the west window, a selection of 
figures without reference to nationality. Altogether the series through- 
out the church is one of the* most successful masses of English painted 
glass we have seen, and the result of the substitution of painted glass in 
the nave for the plain windows with which the church was originally 
opened, has been materially to increase its apparent magnitude* 6hw 
is now laid on, with handsome ^andards. Tn conclusion we must 
address a friendly remonstrance to the worthy clergyman against a 
dossel which grievously off'ended our eye. It consists of a piece 
of stuff, the precise length and about the height of the altar, divided 
into four parts by a cross, of which the side arms are of course much 
longer than the vertical. It has the entire effect of a supernumerary 
frontal put over the altar because there was no room for it elsewhere. 
It is altogether the perfect reverse of an ornament to the church. 

S. Margaret, Barking, Easejt, — ^I'his very fine church is about to be 
restored by Mr. S. S. Tecdon. The original structure consists of a nave 
of five bays with tower engaged, and chancel of two bays, and sanctuary 
beyond, with double aisles to the north both of nave^nd chancel, and 
single to the south of both, constructional arches of a very depressed 
design existing to the south for an additional aisle. Mr. Teulon pro- 
poses to open these, throw out a south aisle, raise a clerestory in the 
nave, and restore the entire church. The entire aspect of the church 
is now Third. Pointed, but Mr. Teulon has discovered indications of two 
small lancets to the south of the chancel, and, in consequence, pro- 
poses replacing the present miserable east window with a First-Pointed 
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qnintvplet. We shoald suggest the preferableness of a rich Middle- 
Pointed window, and of adopting the Middle- Pointed style in the new 
aisle (aithoagh edecticallj, from the existing arcade being later). Thus, 
with the addition* idready proposed by Mr« Teuton, of a rose window 
to the aouth chancel aisle, there would be a sufficient mass of Middle- 
Pointed in the entire chnreh to give a decided character to the east and 
south sides of the church. The chancel aisles are all to be gabled ; the 
inner nave aisles having sloping roofs for the sake of the clerestory, 
while the outer ones are gabled. There will thus be a striking combi- 
nation of five gables to the east. The sacristy with a lean-to roof will 
stand to the east of the south chancel aisle lining the sanctuary. 
There is a curious internal three-light window existing between the 
inner and outer nave aisles in their most eastern bays ; clearly an old 
window left when the additional aisle was built. The ritual armngementa 
include sedilia Bud, piscina, &c. The sanctuary, parcloses, and quasi- 
stalla in the diancel to the east of the nave, a prayer-desk looking north 
and west, and the pulpit opposite against the north pier of the chancel- 
arch. Contrary to Mr. Teulon^s wishes, it has been decided that the 
seats in the outer aisles shall stand longitudinally. We trust he may 
be able to have this reconsidered. 

S. , Broughton Suinty, Nottinghamshire.'^ThiB strangely 

churchwardenized church is also to be restored by Mf . Teulon. The 
plan consists of a chancel, a nave with a narrow north aisle of four 
bays, and a western tower. It is completely restored in Middle- 
Pointed, the aisle being widened under a separate gable. The roofs of 
course are to be of a good pitch. The east window is to be of three 
lights ; the chancel fitted with stall-like seats, and separated by a low 
wooden screen from the nave. A vestry is to be added to the north of 
the chancel. The pulpit, with a reading-desk under it, facing north 
and west, is to stand to the south-east of the nave. If the prayen are 
not to be said in the chancel, we should strongly recommend the read* 
ing-desk alone being placed here and the pulpit shifted to the opposite 
side. The organ is to stand at the east end of the aisle, widi an 
elongated quatrefoil window above, nicely introduced. The font will 
be placed at the south-west angle of the church. The tower is to be 
battlemented, with a four-sided pyramidal capping. We query the 
metal erooketing with which it is proposed to ornament it. The 
windows of the church will be of one and two lights. A pretty hipped 
timber porch is to stand in the second bay on the south side. We re- 
serve to the last one point which we should strongly urge upon Mr. 
Teulon's reconsideration. The actual structure has a triple chancel- 
arch in wood, of Italian design and very late date We cannot con- 
ceive that so remarkable a feature was not the reproduction of some- 
thing previously existing, and we should strongly advise its retention 
in a Pointed form, like that of Capel le Feme, or the grander specimen 
at Westwell, both in East Kent. With the pulpit and reading-desk 
reconsidered, with a view to this, we are satisfied that the restoration of 
this curious feature will be no impediment to sight or sound in so small 
a church. 

S- NicholoB, IsUp, Norihamptonshire.-^Mx. Slater, a young architect, 
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is about to restore this small Third-Pointed church, cousisting of a naTe 
aud aisles of four bays, with western tower and south porch. At 
present it is wretchedly pewed. Mr. Slater proposes to arrange it 
very well, with a central alley, and a block of seats running right and 
left on each side through nave and aisles. An original bench-table 
round the whole church is retained. The chancel is to be stalled, the 
prayer-desk being just within the chancel with a lettern looking west- 
ward. The pulpit is to stand against the north pier of the chancel ; 
the font against the second pier from the east on the north side. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Wb reprint, from the Morning Chronicle, the following interesting 
account of the experimental Sunday afternoon service under the dome 
of S. Paul's. The proper arrangements for such a service will demand 
much consideration. We are ourselves inclined either to recommend 
the transference of the ritual choir into the cupola, as in the Duomo 
at Florence ; or, retaining the present choir as it is for ordinary use. to 
propose a temporary chorus and another altar under the dome, for such 
special occasiox^s. This is the plan adopted in S. Peter^s at Rome, 
where, as is well known, the ordinary offices are performed in a north- 
west chapel, and where the constructional choir is entirely without 
fixed fittings. The whole question is one well worth the tliought of 
our readers. 

"Thb Sbrvicb at S. Paul's Cathbdral. 
' "According to announcement, the nave of S. Paul's cathedral was the 
scene, on Sunday afternoon, of an experiment to test its utility for congrega- 
tional Durposes. The fittings used for the bicentenary celebration of the 
Festival oi the Sons of the Clergy having been retained, the ordinary after- 
noon service was sung from the orchestra erected for that celebration between 
the lantern and the organ-screen. The crowd which assembled in consequence 
of the announcement was perfectly astounding. Despite all the attractions 
which a fine Sunday afternoon in May invariably offers to escape from town, 
there was a perfect influx into the City, and the whole huge area of the ca- 
thedral presented the spectacle of a compact, nay stifling, sea of human heads. 
*' As far as the question of the applicability to congregational worship of a 
cathedral nave is concerned, the experiment was a complete success. As for 
the service itself, we cannot say so much. It was sung by an attenuated 
choir under the conditions which had been provided for a gigantic volume of 
voice, and it failed, of course, in consequence. Neither can we praise the 
arrangements themselves, which were purely orchestral, with hardly a semblance 
of ecclesiastical order. The choir was deserted and perfectly blocked off, and 
the altar, the lettern, &c., left out of sight and at an immeasurable distance. 
If the naye is to be permanently accommodated to congregational use, 
arrangements so manifestly improper will, it is hardly necessary to observe, be 
perfectly out of the question. What must be done is equally clear — ^viz., to 
remove the present solid organ-loft, place the organ on one side, carry the side 
stalls westward as far as the eastern aisle of the lantern, dividing them from 
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the nare by a li^ht barrier, and fill the vast central area of the cupola, and the 
nave beyond» with sittings. All this has been done with perfect success at 
'Ely, where there is a central octagon resembUng the cupola of S. Paul's, and 
there is, of course, no reason, why it should not be equally feasible in the 
metropolis If necessary, the organ can be divided into two parts, to save the 
•onnd from appearing one-sided, and it can then be played by an organist sit- 
ting in the choir, as for some time has been the case at Canterbury, with very 
good effect. With a little more colour applied, and the huge windows filled 
with painted glass, S. Paul's cathedral might in reality become, what it now 
can only be said to be in name, a national church. 

" With these alterations carried out, a need would at once arise of 'sermons 
for the million ' in the nave, of a very different stamp from what cathedral 
discourses are generally held to be — sermons, we mean, worthy of the place 
and the congregation, delivered by the chosen preachers of all England. Such 
used to be the famous ' Sermons at Paul's Cross,' and such should be the 
sermons in the nave of the actual church. We press this subject, because we 
feel certain that, with corporation reform so rite at this instant, many of the 
endowed lectures which are now delivered to empty walls in City churches 
might be amalgamated, and the funds devoted to pay a body of 'select 
preachers,' appointed by the Bishop of London to preach their courses at 
$. Paul's, like the Whitehall preachers, or rather the select preachers month 
by month at the Universities. Such a scheme would be easy of execution, 
very popular, and containing no element of desecration. 

** It would give to that which is now a mere magnificent hall, a practical legi- 
timate use ; it would be really and truly a Church ' City Mission ' — a serious, 
large-hearted attempt to evangelise the masses. If the Bishops would really 
take such a measure into their consideration, instead of dealing with proposals 
BO questionable, or rather so unquestionably reprehensible, as Lord Harrowby's 
bill for desecrating churches and church-yards, they would, in our opinion, act 
fur better and far more reasonably. In a word, they would, in so doing, win 
ananimons support where now they are only spreading division and paruysing 
exertion by the patronage of a scheme which its warmest supporters dare only 
faintly to defena as a necessary evil, and which its opponents /eel to be an act 
of revolutionary desecration." 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — There appears to be great difiiculty in making embroidered 
coverings for " the Load's Table " fit and hang properly. The con- 
ductors of the Ecclesiologist would do good service to many an inquirer 
if they would give some instructions on this point. It is easy enough 
to get a common altar-cloth to hang as it ought to do ; but when thick 
or heavy silk or velvet is covered with embroidery on the front only, or 
front and sides, there is no counterpoise at the back, and the altar-cloth 
is very apt to get out of place, or hang badly, unless attached by rings 
to hooks screwed into the actual altar. . Now there is great objection 
to screwing hooks into the framework of an altar, as if it were a mere 
matter of upholstery ; and there surely must be some simple plan, well 
known and well recognised, by which altar-coverings are put on with- 
out unnecessary trouble, and without the unreality of concealed hooks 
and such like. 

In the Instrwnenta Ecclesiastica some instructions are given, but are 
said not to answer. Perhaps the brown-holland there recommended is 
not stout enough ; and some stronger, less elastic material, as a case to 
the top of the altar, would be better, and more able to sustain the 
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weight of the frontal. I have do doubt many of your readers and eor- 
respondents have met with these difficulties, and successfully sur- 
mounted them. Their advice would be most helpful, and most.grate- 
fully received.. I am. Sir, your's faithfully, 

[In reply to D. we may observe, that, practically, the pkn proposed 
in the Instrmnenta has been proved to be at least not always un- 
successful, when the -altar-coverings are properly made ; and, when any 
difficulty is founds it may generally be obviated by hanging weights of 
lead on the back part of the altar. But further we may remark, that, 
thoroughly respecting, as we do, the feeling of reverence which leads 
our correspondent to object to screwing hooks into the altar, we are 
inclined to think this feeling somewhat excessive. It were surely 
better to have hooks fixed to the under side of the mensa, than to 
abandon the proper vestments of the altar. It should be added that 
we must notice that the peculiarty sacred part of the altar is the ti^^per 
surface on which the Eucharistic Offering is made, and which is no way 
tampered with by the hooks, &c., fastened on the inner part of the mensa.} 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiohgist. 

ABCBITBCTUaAI. COMPETITIONS. 

Sir. — One of the chief evils of architectural competition is the 
Incompetence of those who sit in judgment on the rival designs to 
arrive at a correct conclusion. Too often the decision is entrusted to» 
or rather assumed by» an elected or perhaps even a self-constituted 
committee, who either know nothiug of ecclesiology, or just enough c^ 
mediseval architecture as to be led away by window tracery and other 
details, instead of the general character of the designs independently 
of tinting, shading, and other adventitious aids. 

Few laymen have had more to do with church building than myself. 
On only one occasion did I have recourse to competition, and then I 
left the decision in the hands of one of our most eminent architects, 
who adjudicated in entire conformity to my own preconceived opinions. 
What then. I would now suggest, is that whenever a competition 
is determined upon, the award should be made by some competent and^ 
if possible, professional authority. A fee of five pounds would be 
well bestowed to secure a correct decision, which would be more satis* 
' factory to the competitors than that of an amateur tribunal. 

The immediate cause of this letter is the result of a competition 
which took place about a year since, when a friend of mine (many 
of whose churches and schools have been reviewed in the Ecctenologist, 
and all more or less favourably) was defeated by an architect, whose 
church I have recently seen, as well as the rejected designs, which 
latter I think immeasurably superior. 

The errors of the successful architect are numerous, and one or two 
very striking. In the first place, instead of random rubble work, the 
walls are built of squared stone, which being of a dark colour oonse- 
quentiy resembles black Staffordshire brick. The chanoel arofa springs 
from corbels, there are transepts, some of the windows exhibit an affec 
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tation of oiiginality in the tracery, wholly out of keeping in a small 
cheap chnrch, and the bates of the piers are (proh pudor) exhibited 
above the frame work of the future seats ; not stilted to that position, 
but absolutely slipped up (as it were) to tliree feet from the floor Hne. 
A very small porch is to serve as the base of a future tower, the dimi* 
nutive size of which precludes the possibility of the erection of a 
proper structure. I do not mean to assert that there is no degree of 
merit in the building. On the contrary, I should say that there is much 
cleverness about it, or rather promise of cleTemess, but it is that of a 
Dissenter, not of a Churchman, Church architecture, I think you will 
agree with me. requires as much heari as head. 

An Ecclbsiolooist. * 

pulman's book or tbb axb. 

Tke Book of the Axe; containing a Piscatorial Description of iKat 
Stream, and a History of all the Parishes and Remarkable Spots upon 
Us banks: with several illustrations and a map. By Gbobob P. R. 
PuLMAir. London : Longmans. 1854. 

The title, which we have given at length, sufficiently describes this 
pleasant topographical and piscatorial monograph of the Axe of Dorset 
and Devon. The author adds to his other accomplishments a consider- 
able knowledge of ecclesiology, and his descriptions of the churches on 
the banks of his favourite stream — ^including Crewkeme, Ford Abbey, 
Axminster, Newenham Abbey, Colyton, Broadwinsor, besides many 
village churches — are intelligent and interesting. Mr. E. A. Freeman 
has communicated, we observe, the account of Crewkeme church, the 
Third. Pointed west front of which he considers to be one of the finest 
parish-charch western facades in England. The volume is very read- 
able and very prettily got up, though the illustrations are not of a very 
high order. 

Hymns for the Service of the Church (Birmingham : Langbridge) 
contains an unequal selection of hymns from various sources, within a* 
beautiful ultramarine cloth cover. The compiler has borrowed, without 
permission and without acknowledgment, some of the translations from 
our Hymnal Noted. 

Mr. G. R. Portal has printed, at the request of the congregation, 
an excellent Sermon, " On some of the prevalent Objections to Ritual 
Observance^*/' which he preached at S. Barnabas, Pimlico. In con- 
nection with the late controversy about the custom of bowing at the 
Gloria Patri, he quotes the foUowing Canon from Wilkins, (ConciL iii. 
20) ** As often as the Gloria Patri is said, the people are humbly to 
bow to Gon {humiliter se inclinare).*' 

A second series of Carols for Easter-Tide (Novello), the melodies 
from ancient sources, harmonized by Mr. Hblmorb, and with words* by 
Mr. Nbalb, has made its appearance. Some of these carols are to be 
sung at the meetings of the Ecclesiological Motett Choir announced 
for June 20th and July 13th. 

We postpone to our next number, a review of Mr. Petit's last beau- 
tiful volume, entitled Architectural Studies m France (London j Bell.) 
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We poBtpone till another occasion notices of Dr. S. S. Weslbt's 
Reply to the Inquiries of the Cathedral Commissioners, relative to 
Improvement in the Music of Divine Wbrsh^ in Cathedrals (London : 
Piper) ; a suggestive and vigorous paper, bat one with which we cannot 
wholly agree : and also of our friend Mr. Hblmorb's Translation of the 
Dreatise on Choir and Chorus Singing, by F. J. F6tis, Director of the 
Conservatory of Music at Brussels (London : Novello) ; an essay which, 
with its exercises, will be of great value to choirs that have reached a 
sufficient degree of efficiency. 

The Surrey Archeological Society was inaugurated by a successful 
meeting on May the 10th, at the Bridge House Hotel, Southwark, 
Mr. H. Drummond, M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society has published a Report 
of the proceedings at its Inaugural Meeting held at Worcester on 
January the ^Ist, 1854. This Society proposes to meet the Oxford 
Architectural Society at a joint meeting at Coventry. An interesting 
paper on the necessity of such associations was read at the Inaugural 
Meeting by Mr. M. H. Bloxam. 

Episcopal Encouragement of Church Building in Liverpool. — Our 
best sympathy is due to the energetic laymen of Liverpool, whose 
exertions to build a proper church to be properly served in that impor- 
tant town have been so uncourteously and unjustifiably thwarted by 
their diocesan. We had naturally taken a great interest in the suocess 
of the scheme, so that we cannot but feel distress as well as surprise ia 
perusing the correspondence between the Bishop and the promoters 
of the church which has lately been circulated. It is almost incredible 
that a Bishop should be found to throw impediments in the way of a 
new church proposed to be built by private munificence, in a locality 
where (to quote the Memorial addressed to his Lordship) " church 
accommodation is very much needed, and where the population is 
rapidly increasing. The site is a considerable distance from existing 
churches, being a third of a mile from the nearest in the same parish, 
viz., S. James'; and a circle round the site, with a radius of one 
quarter of a mile, would contain no less than 20,000 inhabitants.*' 
The whole case seems to us so monstrous, that we cannot help hoping that 
the Bishop of Chester will be induced, on further consideration, to give 
his sanction to the undertaking. We suspend at present further com- 
ment on this correspondence, only commending it meanwhile to the 
careful perusal of our readers. 

We had intended grouping together in the present number several 
of the churches recently erected in and about London. Circumstances 
compel us to postpone the article till our next number, when we trust 
to have an extended list of buildings to draw our conclusions from. 

Received H. W. B.— A. W.— D. C— S. N. S. 

We regret that we have not received in time for our present number 
the remaining Repotts of the Meetings of the Oxford Architectural 
Society, nor those of the Architectural Society, and the Ecclesiastical 
Music Society, of Cambridge. 



1 The Mausoleum of King John the 

Pint. 

2 The Church. 

3 The Transept 

4 Stain to the roof of the church. 

5 Stairs to the organ-loft, roof of north 

aisle, &c. 

6 The Organ. 

7 The Pulpit. 

8 The Altar of church. 

9 The Choir. 

10 The High Altar. 

11 The Chapel of our Lady of the 

Assumption. 

1 2 The Chapel of our Ladyof the Rosary. 

13 The Chapel of our Lady of Mercy. 

14 The Chapel of S. Michael. 

15 The Sacristy. 

16 Tower. 

17 Caza da Plata, or room for plate, 

relics, &c. 

18 Chapter House. 

19 Loggia of the Mausoleum of King 

Emanuel. 

20 Recesses for alters. 

21 21 Recesses for the Elemente 

22 Mausoleum of King EmanueL 

23 Chapels. 

24 Chapel. 

25 Room for Yestmente. 

26 Sepulchres. 

27 Entrance to the Sepulchres 

28 Stairs to platform oyer the chapels. 

29 The Royal Cloister. 

30 30 Cloisters. 

31 Garden. 

32 Cistern. 

33 Great Fountain. 

34 Refectory. 

35 Prior's Seat. 

36 Pulpit. 

37 Apertures. 

38 Kitchen. 

39 Larder. 

40 The Small Refectory. 

41 Wine and Fruit Cellar. 

42 Lecture Room. 

43 The Sacrist's Store Room. 

44 The Belfry. 

45 Stairs to the Prior's Apartmente. 



46 Open Areade. 

47 School. 

48 Stairs. 

49 Senranto' Hall. 

50 Stairs to Dormitories. 

51 Corridor. 

52 Candle Store. 

53 Servant's Cloister. 

54 Court of Orange Trees. 

55 Lay Brothers' Cloister. 

56 Garden. 

57 Novices' Cloister. 

58 Novices' Garden. 

59 FneUstore. 

60 Oil-store. 

61 Wine-press. 

62 Labourers'-stores. 

63 Artificers' -stores. 

64 Cloaca. 

65 Stairs from dormitories to refectory. 

66 Servanto' CelL 

67 Magazines for provisions. 

68 Granary. 

69 Corridor. 

70 Stair to lay-brothers' cells. 

71 Labourers' Apartments. 

72 Prior's Stables. 

73 Stalls for cattle. 

74 Room for husbandry implements. 

75 Tomb of King John I. and Queen 

Philippa. 

76 Tomb of Don Pedro, Duke of 

Coimbra. 

77 Tomb of Don Enrique, Duke of 

Viseu. 

78 Tomb of Don John. 

79 Tomb of the Inftmte Don Fernando. 

80 Tomb of King Edward and Queen 

Eleanor. 

81 Tomb of King John XT. 

82 Tomb of Don Lopo Diaz de Sonsa. 

83 Tomb of Dona Mecca. 

84 Tomb of Dona Isabel. 

85 Tomb of a Cardinal, name and 

hmWj unknown. 

86 Tomb of King Affonso V. 

87 Tomb of Prince Affonso. 

88 Tomb, supposed of Don Di^go Gon- 

sales Travestos. 

89 Tomb to a soldier. 



First master-workmen 
for the windows. 



Near the entrance of the church lie the following workmen : — 

(Mestre Matheos, Portuguese, 1515. 
„ Congeale, a stranger. 
t^ ,f Conrado. 
, Ugado. 
. Whiteker. 

The extreme length of the buildings from the western entrance to the eastern, ex- 
ternally, is 416 ft. 7f in. ; the extent of the church and monastery, north and south, 
U 541 ft. I in. 

N.B. — In the plan, the walls that are shown Jttll hlaek are the work of D. 
JoSo I. ; the walls croU'hatehed are the work of D. Duarte ; the walls with jMVfiM. 
dicular hatching are the work of D. Affonso V. ; and the walls with anguiar hateMmg 
the work of D. Manoel. The wuhaded parts are unoertain, or now destroyed. 
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A Paper read be/are the Eccleeiological late Cambridge Camden Society t 
at the Fifteenth Awnwereary Meeting on Tuesday, June 20/A, 1854. 
By the Rev. J. M. Nealb, M.A. 

The church to which I am about to call the attention of the society, 
Santa Maria da Victoria, at Batalha, in Portuguese Estremadura, has 
been leas visited by EngUshmen than any other of those seven or eight 
prodigies of Christian art among which it claims a distinguished place : 
Cologne, and Amiens, and Milan, and S. Stephen*s at Vienna, and 
Westminster, and Seville. The remoteness of its situation, and ita 
difficulty of access, are sufficient to account for this neglect. But while, 
as a whole, it is perhaps inferior (except in size) to any of. the churches 
I have named, in particular portions, if I am not mistaken, it may rival 
the greatest beauties that any of them possess, and may claim particular 
attention from us, because of the share which English influence had in 
its erection. 

It has found, as every one knows, an enthusiastic describer in James 
Murphy, who, sixty years ago, astonished as much as he edified the 
worthy Dominicans, by the zeal with which he drew, measured, inves* 
tigated documents, and made notes. No doubt it was in pigrt owiqg to 
htm that the Portuguese have ^een taught to regard Batalha with the 
veneration in which it is now ifeld ; for they have ruthlessly swept away 
churches of merit not much inferior, in order to replace them by da^sical 
buildings. All that could be done by diligence and perseverance. 
Murphy did. But it was impossible that, in the dark age in which he 
lived, he should have possessed anything like an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of Christian art. Where he theorizes, he falls into mistakes which 
a beginner in ecclesiology would be ashamed to make ; and the plan 
which he presented to the Government for the completion of the Cajiella 
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Imper/eiia, is as wretched a design as anything that ever proceeded from 
a Smirke or a Wyatt. In criticising this chapel, an erection of the latest 
Flamboyant, he thus describes its style ; — " The architecture in some 
parts is Arabian ; in others absolute Gothic."^ I do not wish to un- 
derrate his eng^ving8» which are now Ijring on the table. It is won* 
derful that, in 1789, any architect could be found so enthusiastic in his 
admiration of Christian art, as to undertake a voyage to Portugal 
simply for the sake of investigating this building, and to spend thirteen 
weeks in sketching and measuring. But they utterly fail to give any 
true idea of Batalha; and there are gross and absolute blunders in 
many of them, which it is wonderful that any professed architect could 
have made.^ The letterpress of his description is nuunly translated from 
the Portuguese account of Fr. Luis de Sousa, written about 1 590 : but 
in his "Travels in Portugal," the architect has added some observations 
of his own. Neither one nor the other account is of any great value ; 
and I shall only avail myself of Murphy's measurements in this paper. 

I have read with much more interest the historical memoir on the 
royal monastery of Batalha, by Dom Francisco de S. Luiz, the late 
Cardinal Patriarch, which is printed in the tenth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Academia das Scieftcias^ Count Raczynski epitomises 
this in his Arta en Portugal^ p. 2^5, &c., but without adding anything 
to the Patriarch's account. And having visited this wonderful church 
in two successive years* I am not sorry to have tlie opportunity of 
doing what in me lies to persuade others to see it for themselves. . 

It will be proper, in the first place, to say a few words on its foun- 
dation. 

On the death, in 1383, of D. Fernando I., King of Portogal, there 
was, in point of fiact, no successor to the throne. That mcmarch had 
indeed left a daughter, married to D. Juan I., King of Castile ; but, by 
the fundamental laws of Portugal, she had lost her right of succession 
by that marriage. But his predecessor, D. Pedro, had left an ille* 
gitimate son, D. Joao, Master of the Military Order of Aviz. In the 
Cortes held at Coimbra to consider the question, the claims of this 
nobleman were put forward so strongly by his partisans, and the right 
of the people, under the existing circumstances, to elect a monarch 
was so forcibly urged by the great lawyer, Joao das Regras, that the 
Master of Aviz was unanimously chosen, and took the title of D. Joao I. 
The details of the war which followed between Castile and Portogal 
form no part of our subject. It is sufficient to say that, at length, on 
the 14th of August, 1385, the two armies met on the field of Aijubar* 
rota. The Castilians, commanded by the King in person, have been 
variously reckoned at from thirty to fifty thousand ; the Portuguese 
could only muster six thousand five hundred. The former had, more- 
over, the advantage of the position, occupying the west of the field* 
late in the afternoon of an August day, while the sun almost blinded 
their opponents : besides which, they had ten pieces of artilleiy, then 

» Tnvda in PortugU, p. 42. 

* £.g. the Coronation of S. Mary is omitted in the apex of the canopy of the 
westem door s in the elevation of the north aisle, its easternmost window is made 
of three lighU instead of one. See. 
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called tronst the first ever used in the Pentnsala. Under t^ese cir- 
cumstances, D. JoaOp having confessed and communicated at the hands 
of D. Louren9o de Lourinhaa, Archbishop* Primate of Braga, made a 
i?ow that, if he were sacceesful, he would found the most magnificent 
monastery ever seen in Portugal, and would dedicate it to S. Mary» on 
the eve of whose Assumption the battle was fought. The romantic 
details of the conflict would lead us f oo far from our subject. The Cas- 
tiliaos were utterly defeated ; with the loss of 'their great standard, the 
King*s private chapel with its silver altar, (I have seen the latter in the 
sacristy of Ouimaraes,) and so dreadful a slaughter, that a year'a 
mourning was ordered tiiroughont the kingdom of Castile. 

Having thus made good his claim to the crown, D. Joao married 
Philippe, eldest daughter of our John of Gaunt, who was then in Spain ; 
and forthwith applied himself to the fulfilment of his vow. He chose 
for the site of his foundation a valley two leagues to the east of 
Aljubarrota, then called Canoeira, about a mile from the actual 
»pot where the engagement commenced. The Dominicans persuaded 
him to appropriate it to their order ; and the letters of donation were 
issued from the camp before Melga90, in 1388. From that date the 
works were carried forward, more or less continuously, till 1515, when, 
as we shallsee, they were given up for want of an architect. I have 
api>ended a list of the kings of Portugal, with the years of their acces- 
sion during that period, in order to avoid the constant repetition of 
dates.l 

The names of the architects, so far as the latest Portuguese re- 
searches have been able to discover them, are these. The list dififers 
widely from that given by Murphy, but is based on documents to 
which he had not access: — 1. Affonto Damingves, who died before 
Era 1440, a.d. 1402. The credit of having given the plan of 
the church lies between him and his successor. 2. David Aquet,^ 
Ouguet, Hugwety or Huet, for in all these ways is his name spelt* 
He is said to have been an Irishman, and his true name was 
probably Hacket. The date of his death is altogether unknown; 
but it seems next to certain that he did not give the plan of the 
founder's church, but erected one of its most beautiful portions, the 
chapel. 3. Martim Vasquez, who died before 1448. 4. FemSo 
(TEvcra^ who was alive in 1473. 5. Matthew Fernandez, who died in 
] 51 6, and is buried by the west door of the nave. He it was that built 
the CapeUa Imper/eita, and also, ae I shall have occasion to show, the 
great cloisters, which have not a rival in the world. 6. Maitheus Fer^ 
wmdez II., who, as we shall see, was not allowed, on account of 
his incompetency, to continue his father's work. 7. Antonio Gomez, 
who was alive in 1551 ; and 8, Antonio Mendez, who is mentioned in 
1578* These two last seem only to have been master masons. 

« D. JoBO I., 1385. D. Doarte. 1433. D. Affonso V. 1438. D. Joao II., 
1481. D. Maooel, 1495. D. Joao HI., 1521. D. SebaatiSo, 1557. 

2 This architect is alluded to by Murphy in an " additional note » at the very 
end of his Description. On the testimony of Jps^ Soures da Silva, to bu life of 
D. Joao I., he gives the credit of the whole edifice to Hackct, and adds tbat be lived 
at Vianna in Minho. 
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The wbole building may conveniently be divided into five portions : 
}» the original church \ % the Capella do Fundador, at the south-west 
end of the south aisle ; 3, the great cloisters and chapter- house on the 
north side of the nave ; 4, the smaller cloisters and monastery itself, 
to the north of the great cloisters ; 5, the Capella Imper/eita (called 
also the Capella de Jazigo, and the Capella de D. Manoel,) at the east 
end of the choir. 

When thus, as it were, taken to pieces, the edifice, which at a dxs« 
tance seems a mountainous confusion of spires, pinnacles, pierced bat* 
tlements, and flying buttresses, resolves itself into a very simple design* 
The original church was to all intents and purposes finished before 
1416. It is cruciform, with a very short choir, that has no aisles, and 
two small chapels at the east of each transept* There are neither 
side chapels nor side altars to the nave ; an arrangement which so re* 
markably contrasts with the usual Portuguese theory, and symbolizes 
with our own, as not improbably to be owing to the taste of Pbilippa 
of Lancaster, whom we know to have been consulted on the plan of 
the work. The queen who bad influence enough to introduce the 
Sarum Breviary, must certainly have been able to decide her husband 
in favour of an English nave. 

We will suppose ourselves to have entered the west door. The 
ecaclesiologist who does so for the first time towards evening, when the 
faults of the building are to a great degree hidden, wUl probaUy 
think it the most imposing cathedral he has ever beheld. The total 
exterior length, however, reckoning from the extreme points, is only 
416 feet, which is about that of Worcester; the interior length of 
choir and nave only 266 feet ; the height to the apex of the nave vault* 
ing is 90 feet» The nave has eight bayA. The immense hei^t of the 
pveriarches (they reach an altitude of 65 feet) almost atones for the 
wan^ df a triforium. Though there is now merely a low rail to the 
chbiT/ a tolerable rest for the eye is afibrded by the multifbliation of 
the choir-arch, thus distinguished from the other crossing arches. 
The piers themselves are exceedingly simple, and in their first 
general eflect (though not in their mouldings) give the idea (as do 
all Portuguese buildings of the same date) of transitional woik.. 
They are of two orders, with circular shafts, square base, and square 
flowered cap. To me this is a convincing proof, that neither the 
Ste|)hen Stephenson, to whom Murphy seems disposed to attribute the 
nave, nor David Hacket, nor any other Englishman, could have given 
the original design. There could be no reason, in that case, why, in a 
church which was so widely to depart from authorized Portuguese 
models, Portuguese details should have been introduced so entirely, 
and as it were so naturally. It would require an overpowering degree 
of external evidence to overthrow such internal testimony. The win- 
dows, both of the clerestory and the aisles, are of three lights. The 
latter are most deeply recessed, the chamfer being frittered away in a 
series of commonplace orders, which give a heavy and not pleasing 
effect. The tracery also is poor and small ; it should have extended 
much lower, in order to maintain its just analogy with the pro- 
portions of the window. The vaulting is good and plain. This is 
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almoat all the description which the extreme simplicity of the nave 
requires* 

I proceed to the transepts. The north window is an inelegant lancet, 
filled in with that kind of tracery which is so common in the belfry 
windows of Somersetshire churches. The south window, of three 
lights, is occupied in the same way ; the true head-tracery being, like 
that in the nave windows, squeezed up towards the apex, llie tran* 
septs have a clerestory to the east only. The chapels, two to the east 
of each transept, are all similar : triapsidal ; the two central ones with 
an eastern lancet ; the two exterior ones with two lancets on the external 
sides, llie first to the north is dedicated to S. Barbara ; the next, 
to N. S. do Rosario. Here was the tomb of D. Isabel, queen of D. 
Affbnso V. : it is now destroyed. The first in the south transept is 
to N. S. do Pranto : here was the tomb of D. Joao II. According to the 
infernal system which always has been, and I suppose always will be, 
adopted by the French expeditionary armies, it was not only destroyed, 
but the remains of the monarch were exhumed, and cut in pieces* The 
portions that could afterwards be discovered were buried under the 
miserable wooden case which at present exists there.^ The south 
chapel, dedicated to S. Michael, is the burying-place of the distinguished 
family of the De Sousas. 

. The choir is painfully short, consisting of a pentagonal apse and two 
bays only. At the east end are two tiers of five lancets each ; the two 
exterior lights in the lower tier being filled with stone tracery, I suppose 
for the saike of ventilation. The clerestory of the choir resembles that 
of the nave, except in the greater length of its windows* The whole 
of its fittings are in the most wretched modern taste. Before the 
altar is tiie high tomb of D* Duarte, son of the founder : and his queen, 
D. laanor. It is somewhat awkwardly inserted in the middle of the 
steps to the sanctuary ; so that the foot of the monument is on a level 
with the sanctuary floor. The effigies were much injured by the French. 
D. Joao especially directed that no one should be buried in the choir ; 
why his injunctions were thus violated, I know not. 

I must now speak of the horrible Vandalism perpetrated (and I am 
sorry to say still perpetrating) in the windows. First let me describe 
the glass as it was. That I might be able to do so with the more 
accuracy, on the second afternoon that I was there, in May last, I held 
a kind of court of inquiry ; and as I was believed to come with some 
degree of authority, information was very willingly given. The various 
accounts tallied pretty exactly with each other, and, so far as it goes, 
with the general description of Murphy. The subjects of the vrandows 
were scenes from the history of the Old and New Testament. The 
New Testfunent began with the Annunciation and Visitation, (which 
still exist,) in the north light of the lower tier of the apse windows ; 
thence they were carried on into the south aisle of the nave, running 
from east to west ; from thence into the south clerestory of the nave, 
running from west to east ; back into the upper tier of apse windows, 
crossing backwards and forwards from south to north, and ending in a 
middle light. The efiect of this latter arrangement is not altogether 
good ; the centre of the upper lancet — i.e., the most conspicuous place 
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in the whole church, — is oocu|>ied by the appearance of our Low repre* 
sented as a gardener, with hat and spade, to S. Mary Magdalene-^ 

** Estimavit ortolannm, 
Nee hoc vane credidit." 

And immediately above this follows the Ascension. The Old Testa- 
ment history began at the west end of the north aisle, with the Creation* 
ran through that aisle from west to east, went up into its clerestory^ 
and returned from east to west. 

The easternmost window of this aisle is. as 1 should ha?e mentiooed 
before, a lancet filled with stonework, in order to accommodate a turret 
which ascends to the spire, of which more presently. The clerestory 
windows in the transepts did not form a part of the Scriptural series, 
but represented legends connected with the chapels over which, they 
stood. 

It appears then that in the original church the windows, filled with 
Somersetshire tracery, were only these; those at the extremity of 
the transepts; the first in the north aisle, the two exterior lights 
in the lower tier of the apse, and the great west window, of which 
presently. In the year 1839 government commenced the restora- 
tion of the fabric, appropriating to that purpose the annual sum 
of two millions of reis, i.e« about four hundred and twenty pounds. 
The present king regent, D. Fernando, has taken deep interest in the 
work ; and on Uie whole, considering all the circumstances, the resto-. 
ration does credit to those employed. But five years ago. in a most 
unhappy hour, it was determined to repair the glass* The French, 
with their invariable custom of wanton destruction, had irreparably 
ruined it. It seems to have occurred to the restorers that the system 
of filling the whole light with tracery, carried out by the original 
founden in the few instances I have specified above, should be extended 
to the whole church. Their funds luckily not enabling them to com* 
plete the plan in stone, they resolved on executing it in wood. They 
have actually filled all the nave windows with twisted bits of deal 
turned into the most vulgar quatrefoils, &c., and painted white. In 
this they have inserted pieces of blue, red, and orange glass, of so 
abominable a character, that they would be scouted in any gin palace 
in England. The whole nave of Batalha is thus in a measure spoilt ; 
for when the sun streams through its southern windows; and throws 
blotches and dabs of such colouring on the pavement, the efifect may 
readily be conceived. The {)erpetrator of this outrage was also a French^-- 
man, whose name 1 would gladly hold up to execration, had I beeo 
fortunate enough to find any one who could remember it. Heaps 
of these wooden quatrefoils are stored in the cloisten for future use. 
The workmen consider them as the finest pine wood in the world, and 
the grain is certainly of extraordinary beauty. They are cut from 
trees planted by D. Diniz, the husband of S. Isabel, along the sand 
hills that skirt the coast five leagues to the west. 

From the church itself we will enter the Capella do F'undador. On 
the death of Dona Philippa in 1416 she was buried in the centre of the 
choir; D. Joao gave directions in his will that he should be laid 
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hj her side, till the new chapel which he was then erecting should be 
ready for their joint reception. He himself departed this life August 
the 14th, 1434, the anniversary of the battle of Aljubarrota. The 
chapel was not then completed; he was accordingly buried in the 
choir, whence the remains of himself and his queen were translated 
with great pomp into the Capella do Fundador. There they now rest; 
for the vault in which they were deposited fortunately escaped the 
diabolical outrsges committed, after their usual fashion, by the French, 
on the other royal personages buried, in Batalha. 

The chapel forms a square of 66 feet, with a central octagonal 
lanthorn of 40 feet in diameter. This rests on eight magnificent piers, 
canying most elegant stilted arches, thirteen* foiled and re-foliated ; the 
mouldings being picked out in green, crimson, and gold. Over each of 
these, on each side of the. lanthorn, is a broad lancet* The vaulting is 
most exquisite, especially the crown-like central boss, which has angels 
bearing the arms of Portugal* No words can express the beauty of 
this lanthorn; infinitely superior in every respect to the original 
church, there can be little doubt that it is the work of David Hacket, 
since no other architect intervened between him and the first designer. 
In the centre is the high tomb on which repose the effigies of D. Joao 
and D. Philippe. The height of the slab is about 7 feet from the 
groond ; the effigies, which are very fine, are larger than life. At the 
head of each is an octagonal canopy ; these bear on the other side 
the arms of Portugal, and of Portugid impaling England respectively. 
At each comer of the tomb is a sumptuous stone socket for the cerges 
burnt at the anniversary obits of the founders. The tomb itself is quite 
plain, except for a rich wreath below the upper slab. This consists 
of briar-leaves, with the motto repeated, " // wke pUdt pour bien .-" the 
allusion is to the Burning Bush and to the Call of Moses ; the deliverance 
of Portugal from the Castilian yoke being thus typified by that of 
Israel from Egypt. The epitaphs are chiefly remarkable for their great 
length : they entirely fill the north and south sides. At the east end 
of the lanthorn was an altar, with a most elegant triptych, destroyed of 
course by the French. 

The south side of the chapel itself is taken up with the four recessed and 
canopied tombs, of the four younger children of the founders : their eldest 
son, afterwards the king D.Duarte, having been, as was said before, in op- 
powtion to his father's expressed injunctions,^ buried in the choir. These 
tombs are all of the same general design, and can scarcely be surpassed. 
An ogee arch, crocketed, finialled, and pinnacled, breaks through the 
horizontal line of the recessed canopy ; the spandril between the two 
is diapered with rich quatrefoils. The first to the east, is that of the 
infante D. Fernando, commonly called the Principe Santo, who died a 
martyr in Fez in 1443. The soffit repeats the motto, **Le bien me 
plait." The second is that of the Infante D. Joao, with the motto, 
*'J'm bien raieonJ'* This prince had a particular devotion to the 
Passion, which is therefore sculptured on the wall at the back of the 
tomb; the similar space in the other tombs is left unomamented, 

* Murphy says, (note p. 35) that D. JoSo expretily left the ** greet chaper* for 
D. Dvarte. Bat a reference to that king's will proves the eiaet opposite. 
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T)ie third is that of the celebrated Infante D. Henrique, the orig:inator 
of Portuguese discovery. His motto is •* Talent de bien fmrt^* The 
fourth is that of the unfortunate D. Pedro, afterwards regent of the 
kingdom, who fell in the battle of Alfarobeira, fighting against his 
nephew and persecutor, D. Affonso V. His motto is *' DestrJ** 
Though the outlines of all these tombs are the same, yet the ornaments 
introduced into the panels are appropriate to the various characters 
of the Infantes. Thus D. Pedro has the order of the Garter and the 
balance of justice ; the latter with reference to his office of regent : 
others say in allusion to S. Michael, for whom he had a particular 
devotion : the foliage is of the oak. D. Henrique has the Order of the 
Grarter, and the Gross of the Order of Chktst : the foliage is of the ilex. 
D. Joao has a pouch with scallops, he having been Master of the Order 
of Santiago ; the foliage is the wild strawberry. D. Fernando has the 
Cross of A viz, of which Order he was Grand Master : the foliage is 
the ground ivy. The only efilgy is that of D. HenriqiJie : on the other 
tombs are placed a kind of cylinder ornamented with shidds, and clearly 
intended to imitate a pall. Murphy gives a plate of these tombs, but 
it is very wretched and inaccurate. 

The east side of the chapel is occupied by the four altars of the four 
Infantes : the first, to the north, that of D. Pedro, is dedicated to the 
Ghiardian Angel of Portugal ; the next, that of D. Henrique, to S. John 
Baptist ; the third, that of D. Joao, to Santiago ;^ and the fourth, that 
of D. Fernando, to the Assumption. Each had a fine triptych, painted 
by Gran Vasco : they were all destroyed by the French. 

The west side is much plainer, and merely contains four recessed 
arches, intended, probably, for the tombs of any future members of the 
royal family. 7?he windows on all three sides are the same. A large 
^central one of eight lights and two side ones of four, the tracery being 
remarkably good ; they were filled with scenes of Portuguese his- 
tory, from the battle of Campo d'Ourique to that of Aljubarrota. The 
entrance from the nare, opposite the last bay but one of the south aisle, 
is by a very fine cinqfoiled and doubly refoliated arch. 

We will now visit the cloisters, the usual entrance to which lies 
through the sacristy. The latter, which is approached from the eastern 
chapel of the north transept, is a good, plain, but nowise remarkable 
building, vaulted in two bays, north and south, and lighted by two two* 
light windows at the east. Here they show the helmet worn by D. 
Joao I. at Aljubarrota, and his sword. Hence we enter the chapter- 
house, an exquisite building, nearly square, but vaulted octo-partitely. 
This vaulting is perfectly beautiful ; the east window of three lights 
resembles the best BngHsh Middle-Pointed. Opposite to this is the 
entrance to the cloisters, a nine-foiled refoliated arch, deeply recessed, 
of four orders. On each side of this is a large window of two lights, 
trefoiled and refoliated. The whole of this entrance, which, notwith- 
standing its massiveness, has an effect of extreme lightness, is one of 
the most beautiful things in the church. In the centre of the chapter- 

^ Lais de Sousa says, that of D. Pedro to S. Michael, which may be the case ; 
that of D. JoSo to S. John the Baptist, and that of D. Henrique to the Infante D. 
Fernando. I have, followed the local tradition. 
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house are two wooden cases, replacing the tombs of D. Affonso V., 
and D. Affonso, the son of D. Joao 11. 

The date of this chapter-house is much disputed. The only external 
evidence on the subject is, first, a tradition that a corbel at ^e south- 
east represents Affonso Domingues the first architect ; and, secondly, 
the remains of stained glass, where occurs a shield — Portugal impaling 
Spain. Now the latter could only have been put up in the first 
years of D. Manoel. If that monarch had had a son by his first wife, 
the young prince would have been heir to both kingdoms ; but shd 
died no long time after their marriage, in 1497. Nevertheless it is 
very certain that the same architect never designed the thuroh itself 
and the chapter-house. It is equally certain that the cloisters are by 
a different hand from either. But there is a great similarity between 
the second cloisters and this chapter-house. The former are indeed 
very plain ; but still in some of the details and mouldings they are not 
unlike the far richer work which we are considering. Now the 
small cloisters were built by Don Affonso V., who reigned from 1438 
to 1481, and exhibit in various places bis device, the roditto. It seems, 
therefore, most probable that the chapter- house was also built by him ; 
and his having been buried there may confirm that opinion. 

Now we enter the cloisters, of the beauty of which I feel it im-* 
possible to give any adequate idea. Imagine a square of 180 feet, 
each side enriched with seven windows of Hghts varying from three to 
mx, with tracery of the most wonderful richness and variety $ eome* 
times wrought in mere foliage without any figure, sometimes arranged 
in bands and circles round the cross of the Order of Christ, some- 
times encircling with its wreaths the sphere, of which more presently : 
no two windows the same ; scarcely any two based in the same idea ; 
additional variety afibrded by the passage to the court itself through 
the central window on each side. Nor are the monials less wonderful 
than the tracery. Some are voluted, some are filleted, some are 
cheeky ; some are as it were wreathed with pine leaves ; some seem 
as if they were built up with fir-cones ; in some, strange lizards climb 
up and twist themselves in and out among foliage of oak and ivy, and, 
what is here a favourite enrichment, young cow-cabbage ; some are dotted 
over with stars, some nebulous, and some chevron^e. It is wonderful 
that one mind could devise such variety and extravagance of adorn- 
ment. The gem of all, however, still remains to be mentioned. At 
the north-west angle a most delicate net- work of tracery projects in- 
wards in two bays, inclosing a little square for a fountain. The n^ul- 
tifoliations and re-foliations of this work far exceed every thing else in 
the cloister : and the oblique view from the north to the west side of 
the cloister, where the eye takes four planes of tracery, each fore- 
shortened, but all at a different angle, forms such a labyrinth of en- 
richment as I am sure none can conceive who have not seen it for 
themselves, llie whole consists of three stages ; and, though now dry, 
one may judge of its beauty when the rays of the sun fell upon its 
waters through the net-work, or I might better say lace-work, of 
stone that surrounded them. As to the rest, the groining of the 
cloisters is good and simple, and helps to carry off the extreme nch. 
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ness of the windows. To their cast, aa I have said, is the chapter- 
house ; to the west, the refectory, a very plain building ; and to the 
north, the place in which the wine belonging to the convent was 
stored. At the north end of the east side is a circular-headed door^ 
extravagantly adorned ; branches of trees, cables and lizards, twisted 
together, form the orders of its arch. It is now blocked, but originally 
led into the lecture room. 

Portuguese antiquaries know so little of architecture, as stoutly to 
affirm that these cloisters were the work of D. Jcrao I. ; and the Cardinal 
Patriarch, in his memoir, speaks of this as an undoubted fEu:t. It is 
true that that monarch did build, or at least did commence a cloister, 
but that which at present exists was, as is evident from what I have 
said, erected in the very extreme developement of Flamboyant ; some 
of its parts, especially tiie fountain, are all but arabesque. It bears a 
striking resemblance to the other productions of D. Manoel, who had 
a particular passion for building cloisters; witness that of Belem : 
and it was clearly designed by the same architect who built the CapeUa 
Imper/eita, namely. Matheus Fernandez. And if further evidence 
were needed, it is easily to be procured ; the Cross of the Order of 
Christ, and the sphere, both badges of D. Manoel, are introduced 
every where. The sphere refers, by an outrageous pun, to the text 
apera ($phera) in Domino, 

On the cloisters of AfFonso V., now forming part of the guard 
house, I will not dwell ; as though good, they present nothing very 
remarkable. We will now visit the Capella Imperfeita, 

In order to a]>preciate the epoch at, and the. circumstances under, 
which it was erected, we must remember that at the beginning of the 
reign of D. Manoel, justly sumamed the Fortunate, the discoveries of 
Vasco Gkma in the east, and Nuno Cabral in the west, had opened to 
Portugal the way to conquests and to riches, which the rest of Europe 
almost regarded as fabulous, llie wealth that poured in from Coro- 
mandel and the spice islands, and the yet unexplored regions of Sta. 
Cruz, now Brazil, elevated D. Manoel to a degree of opulence which 
perhaps no other European monarch ever possessed. Abhorring war, 
and always on good terms with Spain, he was enabled to indulge his 
passion for building to the fullest extent ; and the twenty-six years of 
his r^ign filled Portugal with a prodigious number of magnificent 
edifices. It appears to me very probable, from the constant and friendly 
intercourse carried on between that country and England, that D. 
Manoel conceived the idea of imitating Henry VII.'s chapel at West- 
minster, by the Capella Imperfeita. Both attached to the conventual 
church which forms the royal burying place ; both occupying the same 
position, the. extreme east end ; both built in the fullest developement 
of their respective styles ; and for the service of both, artists sum- 
moned from the furthest parts of Europe. It seems to have been 
the design of D. Manoel to translate hither the remains of the earlier 
Portuguese monarchs, and then to fix the place of his own sepulture 
among the tombs of his ancestors. 

The chapel itself is octagonal, each side being triapsidal. Each of 
these chapels was to be appropriated to some Portuguese monarch, or to 
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some member of the royal family. They are therefore furnished with 
piscina and aumbry : the actual place however in which the body was to 
be deposited is not visible from the interior. Niched in between each two 
of the chapels is a kind of projection, furnished with a lancet traceried 
throughout. The entrance was to have been in the side of one of the 
adjacent chapels, but it has never been opened. Each of these chapels 
has a thirteen-foiled and re-foliated arch of entrance, the shafts having 
three orders. Above the apex of these arches is a thick rich band of 
foliage, and at the spring of each two arches the arms of Portugal and 
other devices connected with the monarchs who were to have been in- 
terred there. Below the clerestory is another rich band of foliage, and 
up to this the whole work is perfect. The clerestory windows have 
the soffits, which are excessively rich, commenced ; there is no trace 
which may lead us to conjecture of how many lights they, were intended 
to consist. Murphy's restoration, and they are the best things in it, 
gives three. On each side of each window is an elaborate niche ; and 
between every two niches runs a vol u ted shaft corbelled off on a shield, 
from which the vaulting was to have sprung. The true triforium is 
partly in the open air, running over the outside of the chapels, and 
piercing the wall behind the space that intervenes between the two 
bands of foliage. The glory of this chapel is however its western arch, 
surpassing in richness any thing, even in the cloisters. It is composed 
of two intersecting arches, the one trefoil, the other a kind of reversed 
cinq- foil ; and from the crossings and inter lacings of these two, arises 
a series of dependent pierced bosses, niches, voluted shafts, and double 
and triple re-foliations, that can only be called fringes, which are most 
truly wonderful. The west side of- the arch has seven orders of the 
most elaborate foliation springing from hollow sockets ; amongst knots* 
flowers, and foliage, the words Tanias el Ret are repeated over and 
over again. The meaning of these letters has been much disputed. 
The tradition on the spot is, that El Ret is of course D. Manoel, and 
that Tanias was his favourite chronicler : the only objection to this is, 
that there never was such a person as Tanias. Luis Sousa interprets 
it as Greek : TaWa. says he, is a region, epejv is to discover : Tay/a* 
ipcl is, therefore, •' Discover new regions." The monk's discovery is 
about as wonderful as those of D. Manoel. He gives the same mean- 
ing to the Sphere, while we know it to have had another. And yet 
this good Dominican wrote less than eighty years after D. Manoel's 
death. Behind this arch of entrance is a little chapel filling up the in- 
terstice between it and the east end of the church, the apsidal lancets 
of which appear of course on the west side. Such is a description of 
the skeleton of this chapel, but its richness is indescribable. 

It had advanced to its present condition when Matheus Fernandez 
died« April 10, 1515. His monument, a large slab in the nave, is thus 
inscribed : " Here lieth Matheus Frz, sometime master of these works^ 
and his wife Isabel Ghelme, and our Lord took him the 10th day of 
April, 151 5. And God took her . . /* The rest is not filled up. On 
the interior of the stone are these four lines : 

" Vosoutros que pasaes 
A Deos por nos rogaes." 
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And— 

*' No dexeiB de beem fazer, 
Porqne assi haveis de ser." 

Such 18 the monument of the last great Christian architect of Europe. 
It appears that he left no working drawings hehind him. The design 
for the completion of the chapel was therefore entrusted to his son. 
The new architect was a man of the new generation, and commenced 
on the west side in the clerestory stage, by erecting two heavy Grecian 
arches, spotted and spangled with stars, and with a vulgar balustrade 
beneath. D. Manoel, happening to pay a visit to the works, was so 
much disgusted as to give orders that they should instantly stop. He 
probably intended to provide himself with an architect more capable 
of carrying them on, not knowing that Christian art had reached its 
extreme limit. He was also much occupied with the convent of 
Belem at Lisbon, which, gorgeous as it is, is immeasurably inferior to 
Batalha. Nor would the architect there employed have been capable 
of doing justice to tlie Capella Imperfeita. as the following anecdote 
will prove. It is related that, when the interior scaffolding was struck 
at Bclem the whole roof fell in, occasioning great loss of life. The 
architect went to work again, and rebuilt tiie church ; but when the 
scaffolding was a second time to be struck, he became so nervous that 
he went off into France. On this D. Manoel offered a free pardon to 
several prisoners lying under sentence of death, if they would under- 
take the dangerous office. They did so, and escaped ; and the legend 
ends, that they all henceforward lived as honest men.^ 

Whatever might be the reason, after the attempt of Matheus 
Fernandez the Second, D. Manoel did no more at Batalha. He died 
in 1521 : and it is rather disappointing that the last great patron of 
Christian architecture should be buried in a sarcophagus of the Italian 
style. With his successor, D. Joao III., a new order of things began ; 
and so-called classical design became the fashion. 

The Capella Imperfeita remains in the state in which it was then 
left. It suffered little from the French, and the freshness and crisp- 
ness which its stone-work retains is wonderful. There are few more 
melancholy sights, however, than to look at the art and genius lavished 
on the lower portion, and then to see the evening sun streaming in 
through the unfinished windows, and to hear the twittering of the 
countless swallows, that have for centuries formed their colonies there. 
How the chapel would have been finished must remain an architectural 
enigma ; Murphy has only shown how it would not have been com- 
pleted. The excessive boldness which would have been required in 
the vaulting, the space between the opposite sides being sixty- four feet, 
might perhaps have taken off from what, in its present unfinished state, 
appears a fault, the too lavish enrichment of the portion below the 
clerestory. 

It is now proper to take an exterior view of the church, and first let 
OS ascend to the roof. This is nearly flat, and is very well covered 

* Thifl story is also related by Luiz de Sousa, of the chapter-house at Batalha, 
where it has no verisiniilitude. 
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with large and slightly Conrex tiles, firmly embedded io cement, — a 
striking contrast to the generality of the Peninsular cathedrals, where, 
as for example at Burgos, the tiles are usually laid, one upon another, 
without any fastening whatever. There is a rich pierced battlement of 
about seven feet high, with pinnacles, and a second pierced battle- 
ment of the same character to the aisles. This was a good deal injured 
in the great earthquake; it has lately been restored and with very 
tolerable success. The spire rose from the north-west end of the north 
transept, and was merdy an enlarged pinnacle. It is shown in 
Murphy's book, but was struck down by lightning about thirty years 
ago, and is now being re-built : it wants^ however, as yet fbrty feet to 
its completion. From the roof of the nave, that of the choir looks 
mean indeed, stunted, without battlement or pinnacle, and merely strewn 
over with coarse red tiles. 

Let us now take a view of the western fiei^ade. llie summit is of 
course perfectly flat, edged with the elaborate battlement before de- 
scribed, and flanked on each side by three heavy ish pinnacles. Below 
this and between two noble flying buttresses, comes the great west 
window, of fine Middle-Pointed efl^ect. and traceried throughout. Tlie 
face of the building around it is richly panelled. Below the window is 
an external gallery with pierced battlement. The western door is very 
grand : ogee in its external order, simply pointed in its interior. Be- 
tween the two, under a lovely canopy, is the Coronation of our Lady. 
The door itself is of six deeply recessed orders, six Apostles forming 
either jamb, and the orders in the arch being occupied by canopied 
saints, seventy-eight in all. llie tympanum represents our Loan with 
the foxir Evangelists, and under it is a broad sexfoiled refoliated arch 
of entrance. The flying buttresses take ofiF from the impression of 
flatness, which, nevertheless, is but too prevalent both in nave and 
aisles. To the spectator's right, as he stands facing the west end. 
rises of course the Capella do Fundador with its pierced battlement both 
to aisle and to lantern, its crocketed and finialled flying buttresses, its 
pinnacles, its four western windows, and the lancets in the lanthorn. 
This lanthorn was originally capped by a richly panelled and very massy 
octagonal spire, thrown down in the great earthquake : Murphy has 
drawn it from a sketch preserved in the convent. It must greatly have 
relieved the present impression of horizontality given by flat nave, 
flat aisles, and flat lanthorn. 

One of the best views is that from the sitting-room of the little inn 
at the south-east corner. Here, to the extreme left, you see the bold 
projections and recesses of the Ct^ella Imperfeita ; the apses and the 
Somersetshire work of the mortuary recesses. Carrying the eye 
further to the right you catch the east window of the ante-chapel, 
and then the east chapel of the north transept. Above this soar the 
two noble east clerestory windows of that transept, with their three 
lights of rich tracery : between these is an octagonal turret-pinnacle, 
crocketed and finialled. Still farther to the right rises the great spire, 
boldly corbelled out on a kind of machicolated work, and with the 
scaffolding hanging about it. Below this appears the end of the 
sacristy, with its twelve adjacent two-light windows. Still further to 
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the right comes the east end of the chapter- house^ long and compara- 
tively plain, except for the noble Middle-Pointed window of five lights ; 
this building being gabled north and south, the elope of the roof fronts 
to the eye. To the extreme right is the bell-turret of the chapter- 
house, under which modern houses cut off aU further view. 

Let us take one more external view : that from the north nde of the 
cloister. Here we have, to the left, the new spire, giving length and 
projection to that transept ; immediately in front, the seven bays of the 
southern cloister, with their exquisite tracery ; then the eight windows 
of the north aisle, with the remarkable effect that their enormous 
recessing gives ; above these, simple panelling to the pierced battlement ; 
then, between the pinnacled flying buttresses, the clerestory windows ; 
and capping all, the pierced parapet of the nave. From this point of 
view the triple effect, which is absent in the interior, is supplied by 
the cloister, the aisle windows, and the clerestory. 

The stone of which the church is built is a whitish freestone, some- 
what resembling Bath-stone : it works at first very freely, and hardens 
by exposure to the weather; its fault is that it does not retain its 
colour, — sometimes turning a rusty yellow, and sometimes a kind of 
smeary-black. The external effect of the building is very much 
injured by the disagreeable mixture of these colours with each other, 
and with the glaring white of the restored portions. When exposed 
to friction, as in the pavement, this stone assumes somewhat the ap- 
pearance of alabaster ; it was quarried about two leagues off, and two 
new quarries in the same serra are at present employed for the 
restoration. 

In conclusion, if, under its present circumstances, Batalha attains to 
such a rank among ecclesiastical buildings, what would it have been, 
had D. Manoers addition been completed ? Had the eastern end of 
the original church then been taken down, and a vista opened behind 
the high altar to the Capella Imperfeitat the one great defect — the short- 
ness of the choir — would have been removed, at least Aesthetically, and 
such a prodigious appearance of length have been imparted to the 
nave as perhaps to render the church, on the whole, the most sublime 
(Cologne excepted) of European temples. 



SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE.—IX. 

Thb following sequence is from a Gradual of the twelfth century, 
marked 11,669 in the British Museum. It contains, therefore, none 
but Notkerian Proses, and of these it has a very fine collection. That 
which we print is the only one, however, which has not been published. 

XLVIL— De Sanctis Virginibus. 
Scalam ad coelos subvectam tormentis cinctam 
a Cujus ima draco' servare cautus invigilat jugiter 

» The allasioii is manifestly to the first Vision of S, PeriHstua. The first fire lines 
are Uken nearly word for word from her Acts. (Ruinart, Acta Sincera, p. 80.) 
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Ne quia ejus yel primum gradum possit inaaucius acandere, 
Cujua ascenaua extracto ^thiops gladio vetat, exitiiim minitana, 
Cujua snpremis innixua juvenia sfMendidua ramum aureolum retiaet, — 
Hanc erro acalam ita Cbriati amor feminia fecit perYiam, ut dracone con- 

CDlcato, et Ethiopia gladio tranaito. 
Per omne genua tormentorum cceli apicem queant capere, et de manu con- 

fortantia Regia auream laminam aumere. 
Quid tibi profecit, profane Serpena, quondam unam decepisae mulierem, 
Dum Vinfo pepererit incarnatum Dei Patria Unicum, Dominum Jeaum? 
Qui predam tibi tulit^ et armill^' maxillam ferit, 
Ut ^reaaua' Evse natia fiat, quoa tenere cupia? 
Hincr ergo temet yirginea vincere cemis, invide, 
£t naaritataa parere filioa Dei pkcatos» 
£t yiduarum maritia fidem nnnc iugemia inte^m ; 
Qui Creatori fidem negare perauaaeraa Yirgini. 
Feminaa nunc videa in bello contra te facto ducea exiatere 
Qnn filioa auoa inatigant fortiter tua tormenta vincere : 
Quin et tua vaaa, meretricea, Dominua emundat 
£t btec aibi templum dignatur efficere purgatum. 
Pro bia ne beneficiia in commune Dominum noa glorificemua, et peccatorea 

etjuati? 
i Qui et atantea corroboret, et prolapaia dexteram porrigat, ut aaltem poat 

facinora aurgamua. 

XLVIIL— Da Bbata Maria Virginb. 

This and the following are from the Upsala Missal, to which we have 
previously referred. 
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Gaude, Sion; mater, gaude; 
Corde,' voce, manu, plaude r 
In Reginse cceli laude 

Attollena prteconium. 
Die iatA domua Dei 
Pari voce paallat ei. 
Per quam flentea, per quam rei 

Nacti aunt remedium. 

Prima parena Paradisum 
Claiiait nobia ; truait vianm ; 
Facti aumua in deriaum 

In conapectu hoatium. 
Miser Adam, primua homo. 
Eat expulsua Dei domo ; 
Subit pcenam ; perdit pomo 

Patriam vitalium. 

Per hunc fructum Evie fructua 
Ex natur& fit corruptus ; 
Unde dolor, unde luctus 
Finibua terreatrium. 



Hoc de fructu condolentea* 
Obstupeacunt noatri denies; 
Paradiao pulai flentea 
Subimua exilium. 

Nobia diu exulatia 
Dolet Pater pietatia, 
£t miaertua deaolatis 

Suum miait Filium ; 
Inclinavit majeatatem 
Noatram ad utilitatem. 
In ancilUe caatitatem 

Aaaumena hoapitium. 

Hospitatll Dei Prole, 
Stella maria mixto aole, 
Gravidatur aine mole 

Virginale gremium. 
Quo procedit apecialia 
Fructua legria medicalia ; 
Aufert morboa: confert malia ; — ' 

Proruit demonium. 



^ The poet refers to the usual mystical interpretation of Job xlv. 21. 
> The book has. ei egretiU. 

* The book has, huic, 

« The allusion is to Jerem. xxxi. 29 : " Patres comederont uvam acerbam, et 
dentes filiornm obstupuerant.*' 

* There is here some corruption or omission. Did the other stanzas admit of the 
insertion of a fourth rhyme, we might add, — 

Ut abicedai vi$ MalU, 
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Sit hie fructus beneilictus ; 
Cedit hostis : ruit victus ; 
Homo lapsus stat ascriptus 

In Libra viventium. 
Benedicta Radix Jesse 
Nos vitali replenft inesse : 
Quae dat servos saWos esse 

Suum per obsequiam. 



Virgo Mater, O Maria, 
Virgo clemetis, Virgo pia, 
Virgo per quam patet yia 

Ad cceli palatium ; 
Pietatem iinploramus, 
Proclamantes te rogamus ; 
Confer nobis q^uod optamus 

Filiam propitium. 



XLIX.— Dr Bbata VfRGiNB {In Sabbatis), 



Jubilemus in bac die 
Quara Regime cgbU pise 

Dicavit Bcclesia : 
Hsec est dies in qu^ sua 
Vota tibi, Virgo, tua 

Reddit hsec familia. 

Omne ssBclum omni die 
Servi Virgini Marise, 

Sed in bac devotius : 
In hae psallas, in bac ores, 
In bac laades et Ubores, 

£t cantes jucundius. 

Virgo qote non habet parem 
Diem sibi singubirem 

Non injuste vindicat : 
O quam digne sibi dari 
Diem bunc et consecrari 

Res inspecta prsedicat ! 

Hodiemie lux diei 
Dies fuit re<^uiei 

Plasmatons omnium : 
Sic quievit in Mari&, 
Dum ipsius in bac v'lk 

Virgo fit bospitium. 

Cunctae tunc sunt creaturse 
Factie, dum opus natune 
Complet Deus bodie : 



Univcrsa tunc rcfecit 
Dum in Matre qui nos fecit 
Complet opus gratiae. 

Dies olim benedicta. 
Dies quoque sancta dicta, 

Fuit ista septima : 
Quam benedicta dicaris 
Scimus, Virgjo singularis, 

£t quam sit sanctissima. 

Cum transis ad gaudiosum. 
Diem relinquens pKUOSum, 

Dies bnc est media : 
Haec de psenis nos educit. 
Mediatrix et adducit 

Ad supema gaudia. 

In bac die dum desperat 
Grex pusillus qui tunc erat 

Fidem tenet flrmius : 
In bac die suspirantea. 
Ad istamque deprecantes, 

Obaadit frequentius. 

Veneremur e^o, fratres, 
Ut sanxerunt sancti patres. 

In bac die Virginem : 
Exorantes ut conducat 
Nos bine, et tandem perdueat 

Ad illam dulcedinem. Amen. 



OPENING OF THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, CUDDESDEN, 
DIOCESE OF OXFORD. 

This college, erected under tbe auspices of tbe Bisbop of the dioccBe, 
and the able superintendence of G. E. Street. Esq., diocesan architect, 
was solemnly opened on the 15th of June. The Rev. J. L. Fish, M.A., 
who is to direct the musical arrangements of the college, exerted 
himself in collecting and training a choir, so as to give due effect to the 
ceremonies appointed by the Bishop for the occasion. The morning- 
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»eemed threatening, but by nooa the slight shower which began to fall 
in the earlier part of the day had entirely ceased. At one o'clock 
a large choir, numbering about one hundred, consisting of boys and 
men from the parochial choirs of S. Thomas. S. John's, and S. Cross 
(Holywell), and S. Mary's (Littlemore), with several lay members 
of the University, and a number of clergy, among whom we observed 
the Rev. T. Helmore. assembled at the school-room ; and. after partaking 
of a luncheon which their hospitable Bishop had kindly provided, 
vested in their surplices, the clergy also wearing hoods, stoles, aud caps; 
moved in procession to the parish church. There they occupied 
the transept. Nearly one- third of the nave was filled with clergy 
in aurplices (two only exhibiting the black gown), and the rest of 
it with laity, while an immense number of persons congregated about 
the door, desirous, but unable, to obtain admittance. 

The Archdeacons and Rural Deans then entered the church, followed 
by the fiishop of the diocese, and the Bishops of London. Bangor. 
Chichester. Worcester. 8. David's. New Zealand, and Natad. After 
they had taken their places in the chancel, the Litany was sung by the 
Rev. G. W. Uuntingford. Vicar of Littlemore. and the Rev. C. J. 
Le Geyt. Chaplain of Magdalen College. It is impossible to describe 
the effect produced by the response of the immense choir. They 
sang in excellent tune and time, and the church seemed filled with 
a body of sacred harmony. The L:tany ended, the Bishop of New 
Zealand preached a most eloquent and striking sermon, from Isa. 
Ix. 2^: *'A little one shall become a thousand." The Right Re- 
verend Prelate pointed out that two classes of men were engaged 
in doing God's work on earth, men of memory, and men of hope. 
The men of hope were of course the originators of great schemes, 
such as the founders of our universities and colleges : the men of 
memory, those who. succeeding to the administration of such in- 
stitutions, maintained them according to the original intention. The 
work, for the inauguration of which the day's assembly took place, com- 
bined these two duses, as it was a new institution, but intended for the 
pen^toation in a slightly altered locality of the principles of the ancient 
colleges. The day's work was one of hope, and no doubt the "little one" 
would* under the Divine blessing, become a thousand, and have the privi- 
lege of training many a holy man fur the ministry of the Church. The 
Bishop, in conclusion, touched delicately on the divorce which circum- 
stances had created between Bishops and their Cathedrals and Chapters, 
implying that the erection of Cuddesden into the virtual Cathedral and 
Chapter of the Bishop of Oxford, was an exemplification of that law 
of compensation of which the history of the Church afi^ords so many 
instances. The sermon ended, Psalms cxlix. and d.. were chanted 
from the *' Psalter Noted," while a collection was made, amounting to 
£400. 

The choir, clergy, and Bishops then left the church in procession, 
and proceeded past the palace to the college, the choir chanting Psalm 
Ixxxiv. It was a beautiful sight to behold the long train of white sur» 
ptices winding slowly along, while the deeper chanting of the clergy 
wat responded to by the mixed voices of boys and men. Arrived at the 

VOL. XV. 1 I 
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college, the choir and clergy filed off right and left to places appointed 
for them, while the Bishops and dignitaries took up their station in the 
midst, fronting the principal door of the huilding. The Bishop said some 
appropriate prayers, and then entered the chapel of the college, with the 
other Bishops and Rural Deans, to dedicate it, and through it the 
huilding; Its dimensions permitted of no larger congregation. Mean- 
while the choir in the open air beneath sang " Veni Creator'* from the 
Hymnal Noted, and the eighty-serenth and twenty-fourth Psalms from 
the Psalter. 

By this time the Bishops had returned; and the Bishop of Oxford having 
ascended a platform prepared for the purpose, proceeded to address the 
people in a speech characterised by his Lordship's well known elo- 
quence ; pointing out the propriety of some place of retirement for the 
candidate for the ministry after the termination of his university course ; 
and showing the absurdity of supposing such a place would interfere 
with the academical studies at Oxford. The other Bishops also spoke 
to the same purpose, the touching address of the venerable Bishop 
of Bangor in particular bringing tears into many eyes. The Bishop <^ 
Oxford then rose again and tendered his thanks, and those of all 
present, to the choir, who had gratuitously given their services, coming 
together for the love of praising God. In conclusion, he called on all 
present to join in singing Te Deum. Never perhaps was this sub- 
lime hymn more effectively chanted, llie noble sound of so many 
voices joining in the open air in one of the church's ancient melodies 
struck every one present ; and even the enemies of Plain Song were 
forced to acknowledge its grandeur. There could hardly be a more 
convincing proof of the superiority of the Church's music for such pur- 
poses ; to have gone through the day's ceremonies with modem English 
chants would have been simply impracticable. 

Te Deum ended, the Bishop dismissed the assemblage with his bene- 
diction, all the choir, and many others, kneeling on the ground to 
receive it ; and thus terminated one of the most striking and iropreuive 
solemnities which has for a long time been witnessed. The remem- 
brance of it will dwell long in the hearts of those who had the happi- 
ness of being present ; and all, we are sure, must join in wishing the 
good Bishop Goo speed in his earnest and truly real labours for the 
Catholic Church of Christ, in which he holds so dignified a position. 

We have already described the exterior of the building cursorily. 
It is one of the most picturesque piles of ecclesiastical architecture 
which our age has produced, and the colour which its tile-roof gives, is 
no little addition to the general effect. It may be rather too pronwud 
at present, but time and lichens will soon tone it down. Inside it seems 
to us rather crowded, the passages too are far from wide enough , and 
the very picturesqueness of the external outline has resulted in more 
ups and downs than convenience, we believe, would have dictated. 
If {absit omen !) a decease were to occur, we are puzzled to trace the 
course of the coffin. Nothing, we need hardly say, is so painful as the 
shifts which have to be resorted to in modern houses on such melancholy 
occasions. The chapel is a gem, and with very great reality Mr. 
Street has dispensed With an antechapel, returning the stalls round the 
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west end, the Bishop's seat being centrical, and the entrance on the 
south side. The reredos is an illuminated quasi-triptych, with a gilt 
cross in the centre. That which we least like in this chapel is the 
perpendicularizing tracery, which Mr. Street has placed in the eastern 
rose : the effect is far from felicitous. The other public rooms are the 
hall beneath the chapel, which is on the uppermost floor, and the 
common room (also library) which gives access to the hall itself. 



THE ARCHiEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT CAMBRIDGE. 

fFrom a Correspondent. J 

Ik conformity with the wish you have expressed, that I should supply 
the Ecclesiologist with a record of the doings of the Institute at Cam- 
bridge this year, to match that which I supplied last year of its visit to 
Chichester, I hasten to give some account, while it is still fresh in my 
memory, of what was certainly a very agreeable and profitable week. 
The Cambridge Meeting, though not without some drawbacks, has 
been, on the whole, one of the most successful that the Institute has 
ever held, and has been a decided improvement upon that at Chichester 
in every respect but one. This is indeed only what we might expect 
from the difference between a small provincial city and a great univer- 
sity, where also some of the most eminent members of the Institute 
were on their own ground. The attendance was more numerous, and 
included a greater number of distinguished persons, and the average 
character of the papers was decidedly higher. There were many more 
of marked excellence, and none, that I heard at least, of the marked 
badness which distinguished some of the effiisions of local oracles at 
Chichester. 

In one point, however, the authorities of the Institute seem destined 
never to hearken to the voice of experience, llie town in which we 
met was, of course, utterly neglected. Professor Willis, indeed, illus- 
trated Jesus College Chapel in his happiest style ; and Mr. Venables 
gave us an excellent historical paper on Great S. Mary's ; Mr. Babing- 
ton too put forth an admirable itinerary of the town and neighbourhood, 
but not a moment was allowed for any of us to put ourselves under his 
more immediate guidance. No opportunity was given for anything like 
an inspection of the colleges and churches of Cambridge, except that 
8. Sepulchre's and S. Benet's were left open for a few hours on two 
particular days. The whole time was devoted to four excursions, 
which occupied all the available days. Three of these certainly came 
within the legitimate scope of a Cambridge Meeting, and one of them, 
namely that to Ely, was an essential portion of the proceedings ; but 
the day which ought to have been devoted to Cambridge was most ab- 
surdly given up to an excursion to Bury S. Edmund's. For this Cam- 
bridge was neglected, while of course Bury was very imperfectly seen. 
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We were told that this piece of folly was owing to an invitation from a 
local society in that town. But what then ? The real object of the 
meeting ought never to Have been sacrificed merely tn order not to re- 
fuse an inconsiderate, however kindly meant, invitation. And sorely it 
would have been a far higher compliment to Bury and the Bury Society 
to have reserved their town, as it deserved, for the scene of a distinct 
meeting some other year. Individually I snflFered little. Knowing 
Cambridge pretty well, and not knowing most of the other places. I 
this year went the excursions, and enjoyed and profited by them. But 
had Cambridge been new to me, I should have had to choose between 
it and Bur}'. I know that some persons found no opportunity for seeing 
the inside of King's College Chapel till they went there to prayers on 
Sunday afternoon. I know that others were hoping that some year 
there would be a Bury Meeting, to give them the advantage of an 
excursion te Cambridge. 

I will leave off finding fault as soon as I can ; but I cannot help mention- 
ihg one thing more. The magnificent reception which the Institute 
has met with in other places, has perhaps led us into the delusion that 
we have a right to expect to have meat and drink set before us 
wherever we go. This error was fostered not a little by the hospitable 
greeting given us by the Mayor and Corjwration of Oxford, and by the 
almost oriental splendour with which we were received by an individual 
Fellow of Exeter College ; it was kept up last year by the Bishop and 
the Mayor of Chichester; nor were Ely and SafiTron Walden and 
Anglesey at all behindhand on the present occasion : but to Cambridge 
itself we went to be undeceived as to this matter. No Sadler or 
Mc Carogher threw open the halls of civic magnificence ; no Sewell 
or Gilbert converted a cloister into the semblance of a fury palace. 
I heard much of feasting privately, and I did a little in that way 
inyself, though having but few Cambridge acquaintance, much less 
than many others. But there was no public hospitality. The fact 
is that on these occasions private dinner-parties are simply an evil, as 
withdrawing persons from the evening meetings, and drawing an in- 
vidious line between those who have and those who have not the run of 
aristocratic or hebdomadal society. On the other hand a public conver- 
sazione, where a cup of tea and a biscuit is all that need be provided, 
IB always one of the most delightful features of these meetings. You 
wander about, meet one friend here, another there ; find an old 
acquaintance one moment, make a new one the next; discussing' and 
speculating upon all points in the most easy and agreeable manner 
possible. For such a purpose the Hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
seems at least as well designed as that of Exeter College, Oxford ; but 
no carpeted quadrangles, no illuminated gardens, no Distin family, 
had been provided for us in that or any other quarter. It was not 
very agreeable for the whole body to be hurried by interesting objects 
on an excursion, because there were " many dinner-parties," to which 
only a select few were invited. My individual thoughts wandered 
to the perfection of all archaeological gatherings, the Cambrian at 
Tenby in 1851, the morning excursion, the evening meeting, the 
if^terval filled up by the general meal, with the Lords Spiritual and 
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Temporal fitting down at the public ordinary along mth their less dig- 
nified brethren in their common pursuit. 

The temporary museum » which was placed in one of the lecture- 
rooms of Trinity College, was one of the best which the Institute 
haa ever gathered together. It derived especial splendour from the 
display of college plate, but the other usual objects of attraction of all 
ages were there also in abundance. This is a department in which the 
Institute is inyariably successful, and in which it has always to thank 
the intelligent and indefatigable labours of Mr. Way, Mr. Tucker, 
and Mr. Franks. 

I will now proceed to give you some account of our principal 
performances in chronological order. 

'llie meeting opened on the evening of Tuesday, July the 4th, in the 
Town Hall, with the usual interchange of civilities between the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and the authorities of Cambridge, academical and 
municipal. I am sorry to say that in splendour of external appearance 
the former were quite outdone by the latter. As I myself happen 
to unite the character of a humble M.A. with that of a member of the 
smallest possible corporation, I looked with admiring wonder upon my 
more exalted brethren in both capacities, and was not very well able to 
distinguish who were doctors and who were aldermen. But undoubtedly 
the town maces bore away the bell; to splendour of material and 
workmanship they added a massiveness of proportion which must have 
rendered them very formidable weapons in those days when disputes 
between university and city were settled by less peaceable means than 
the mediation of a Home Secretary and the arbitration of Sir John 
Patteson. In these more gentle times, however, they were allowed for 
ttie remainder of the week to sleep idly in the tranquil precincts of the 
temporary museum. The fraternization of town and gown — chorus ei 
imrba^ — was appropriately celebrated by papers being read by digni- 
taries of both classes, a general one by Professor Marsden, and a 
sufficiently amusing one on the royal residences in Cambridgeshire 
by Mr. Cooper, the town clerk. 

Wednesday morning commenced with sectional meetings, which I 
did not attend, reserving myself for the great meeting in the Senate- 
House, whither I presume the more courtly sort went to look at Prince 
Albert, and those more desirous of information to listen to Dr. Quest 
and Professor Willis. The lecture of the former, on the '* Dykes of 
Cambridgeshire,*' was not exactly in your line ; in matter it was fully 
equal to its architectural comrade, but Dr. Quest certainly has not 
attained to the Professor's unrivalled skill in the mere art of lecturing : 
it will, I fancy, be mure profitable to read than to hear. Mr. Willis' 
^en discoursed in his happiest vein on the ** Collegiate Buildings of 
Cambridge,'* I might rather say of Oxford and Cambridge together. 
He p<Hnted out the humble beginnings of the Collegiate system in 
mere hired houses for students, and the steps by which the Colleges 
gradually attained a character of architectural design and arrangement, 

' Laudibos immensis jubilet gens Exoniensis, 
Et chorus et tarbs, qaod oatns in hftc iuit nrbe. 
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in some respects resembling, and in others differing from, those of 
monastic societies. He pointed out the first era, commencing with 
Merton and Peterhouse, when the colleges had no distinct chapels, but 
merely enjoyed a private entrance- into the adjoining parish church. 
Then came the period of the foundation of colleges on regular archi- 
tectural plans, which began at New College, and was imitated on a 
greater scale at King's. Finally we have, in Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Trinity, Cambridge, the aggregation of various smaller bodies, 
monastic or academical, into one gigantic institution. The Professor 
concluded with a more minute examination of Jesus College Chapel, 
as an instance of a monastic church converted, with considerable re- 
trenchment of size, into a college chapel. This building has been so 
often mentioned in your pages, that I will not again enter into its 
history ; but I may remark that its treatment affords a very close 
analogy to that of Oxford Cathedral, only that, as S. Frideswide's, in its 
first estate, was a church of far greater magnificence than S. Rade- 
gund's, its mutilation was far less extensive, and the contemporary 
alterations of far better character. Compare the superb roof com- 
menced in the transept and finished in the choir of Christ Church, with 
the miserable windows inserted by Bishop Alcock in S. Radegund's. 

At a later period of the day the Professor conducted us, according 
to his wont, personally over the building. One cannot help being 
pleased with the zeal and liberality displayed in the restoration, bat it 
is spoiled, both architecturally and ritually, by one fatal error, in my 
estimate of which I am glad to find both yourself and Professor Willis 
agreeing with me. The screen is unfortunately placed across the 
eastern instead of the western arch of the lantern. The latter was at 
once its original position in the old arrangements of the church, and 
is still more imperatively called for in its present condition. The pre- 
sent arrangement seems dictated by a wish to procure something of the 
effect of a cathedral nave. But for this there is no necessity in a 
college chapel, and the nave of S. Radegund's, in its present muti- 
lated state, can never make more than a decent ante-chapel. At pre- 
sent there is a nave and choir, neither of them very striking ; with 
the screen under the western arch, there would have been a spacious 
and splendid choir, with a fully sufficient vestibule. This arrangement 
would have obtained the magnificent effect which is always the result 
of placing the choir under the tower, and, above all, there would have 
been abundance of room for the stalls and seats, which are now griev- 
ously huddled together, so that the whole wants space and solemnity. 
Still the work is all good, and the new east window is a very happy bit 
of restoration. 

The evening of Wednesday was devoted to a meeting in the Town- 
hall. Mr. Norris Deck read a paper on " Rebuses," which was fol- 
lowed by a discourse on '* Wisbeach Church," half written, half ex- 
tempore, by Mr. Freeman. This is a very singular building, and 
exhibits some analogies with Leominster and Higham Ferrers, the 
south aisle having been pulled down and a double nave with an 
additional aisle substituted. The original church was Norman, of 
which style one very fine arcade still remains ; this great reconstruc- 
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tion appears to have taken place in " the early days of late Middle- 
Pointed." The baiiders of that ideal period forgot however to 
complete a western tower, which their Transitional predecessors had 
commenced, so that it was reserved for the votaries of *' detestable 
Perpendicular" to erect, detached on the north side, an **ugly church 
tower," with " crutches " at each angle, and with pinnacles at the 
four corners, like the head, legs, horns, or tail of whatever beast Mr. 
Ruskin may think good to compare them to. 

Mr. Freeman^s paper led. by some strange concatenation of events, 
to an animated discussion on the preservation of ancient inscriptions, 
brasses, and the like, between Mr. Hunter, Mr. Faulkner, Archdeacon 
Thorp, and others. Your President manfully threatened all depredators 
of this kind with an indefatigable pursuit through the toils of Incum* 
bent. Rural Dean, Archdeacon, Bishop, Archbishop, and Queen's Bench. 
Three centuries back the last stage would probably have been differ- 
ent ; but I should welcome any authority, native or foreign, secular or 
ecclesiastical, which would deliver royal tombs and Bleanor crosses 
from " restoration," and would stop Mr. Richardson in his fieivourite 
pastime of sticking new noses on old Bishops. 

On Thursday morning the sections re-commenced. I attended that 
of architecture, where three papers were read, llie first was an im- 
portant contribution from Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, "on the Brick 
Architecture of the North-east part of Germany." This is a region of 
which very little is generally known in an architectural point of view, 
attention having been too exclusively concentrated on the Rhenish 
provinces, and the archaeological world is much indebted to Mr. Nesbitt 
for his well directed labours in so new a field. Many splendid build- 
ings were erected in that country during the predominance of the 
Hanseatic Lieague, and their architecture presents many curious in- 
stances of modifications owing to the material. Mr. Nesbitt was 
followed by Mr. Hailstone, the Vicar of Bottisham, who gave us a 
paper, historical, rather than architectural, '*on Anglesey Abl>ey." 
Tht-n came Mr. Venables, with an elaborate historical paper " on 
Great S. Mary's," which elicited some little controversy. Now had 
Mr. Venables, in such a time and place, given us a flaming ultra- 
ecclesiological paper, 1 should have condemned him as much as any 
man for a glaring violation of good taste. But he did nothing of tiie 
kind ; with the exception of a single foolish expression, that of •• Pagan 
doorway," applied to that recently — 1 think unwisely — removed from 
the west end of the church, his paper was remarkably temperate and 
judicious, displaying as much tact as research, and, with the above- 
mentioned exception, containing nothing with which any reasonable 
person could quarrel. But Mr. Venables could not help condemning, 
and quoting the very unsuspicious authority of Archdeacon Hare as 
also condemning, the monstrous arrangements of the church, as de- 
structive of architectural beauty as of common ecclesiastical decency. 
Here the hebdomadal mind took fire in the person of Dr. Whewell, 
with whom 1 was sorry to find Professor Willis to a certam extent 
consenting. Though Mr. Venables had no where alluded to the 
quondam Cambridge Camden Society, the opportunity was too good 
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to be lost for a little ebullition of malice against that body — "a 
society of youug men," &c., of which the learned Master forgot that 
he was himself Patron, Vice-President, or something of the kind. 
They had thrown down certain balls, a story which I had never heard 
of before ; I certainly am as far from approving the act as Dr. WheweU 
■can be, but so, for auy thing his paper contained, may be Mr, Venables 
also. That gentleman had also ventured to breathe a censure against 
the monstrous structure blocking the chancel arch, and was fairly told 
that that was quite out of his province. Probably the allusion came 
too near to raising the hated spectre of. Reform ; any infringement of 
the rights of Doctors and Heads of Houses is probably as unacceptable 
.in the mouth of a Venables, who may be snubbed* as in that of a 
Gladstone, who can only be sworn at. 

Well, when Dr. WheweU had done, we set out on our excur- 
sion to Anglesey and Bottisham. On the road the whole party, 
by a sudden impulse, descended to look at Stourbridge Chapel ; Quy 
church was in the bill of fare, but we were prevented from inspecting 
its interior by an extraordinary accident ; a key was produced, and 
divers efforts made to gain access by its means, but all was effvsus 
labor; whatever the destination of the key, its function certainly was 
not that of opening Quy church, nor indeed, as rumour whispered, 
any ecclesiastical building whatever. Thence we went to Anglesey, 
where we were hospitably entertained by Mr. Hailstone* to whom the 
abbey belongs. Professor Willis gave us a brief lecture on its remains, 
as he afterwards did at Bottisham church. What is left consists of 
part of the domestic buildings, chiefly vaulted substructures, together 
with the chapter-house under a strange transformation. The church 
has entirely vanished, but the Professor showed that its site lay to the 
south, instead of, where it had been previously looked for, on the 
north. 

Bottisham is certainly a glorious building, and Cherry Hintou, which 
we examined on our way back, is hardly, if at ail. inferior, but you 
know them far too well for any description on my part to be required. 

In the evening Dr. Collingwood Bruce read a paper on Koman 
Altars, and a certain Mr. Lee Warner one on I don't exactly know 
what : its title w as Fomething about Walsingharo Abbey. 

The next day, Friday, was that of the senseless expedition to Bury 
S. Edmund's, which was the ruin of the whole thing as a Cambridge 
meeting. It was a whole day abstracted from Cambridge, and at the 
same time nothing like justice to Bury. The train first stopped at the 
DeviFs Dyke, where the curious spectacle was presented of a multitude 
leaping wildly out of their carriages, without any of the facilities of a 
legitimate station. Mr. Babington briefly explained its purpose as a 
defence thrown up by the East- English against their neighbours — pro- 
bably still Cymrian*-to the west. The appearance of this huge mound 
crossed by the railway forcibly suggested the time when that famous 
New Zealander will come and inspect the two as equal objects of cu. 
riosity, and, such is the resemblance between embankments of all -figes. 
may perhaps refer both to the same age and purpose. 

Arrived at Bury, many went to hear an •• addreas," by Lor4 A. 
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Hervey, on the antiquities of Bury, which I proceeded forthwith 
to investigate for myself. In S. Mary's Church, Mr. Parker gave 
us a good lecture on its architectural characteristics. Then came 
the " collation/* to which we were invited hy the Bury Society, which 
doubtless was highly agreeable to those favoured with " reserved seats," 
and those who began to eat half an hour before the appointed time. I can 
only say that, coming at the proper time with one of the tickets which 
were to secure places, I found none for me ; and also that I saw several 
eminent members of the Institute, including our lecturer at S. Mary*s, 
wandering about in the like case, while various unknown quantities, 
probably local grandees, were playing the epicurean deity among the 
" reserved seats.** As our hosts, having issued tickets, might have known 
how many were coming, and as I would not lightly impugn any man's 
hospitality, I am driven to conclude that the science of arithmetic does 
not flourish around the shrine of S. Edmund. 

The day was awfully wet, yet a large body strenuously continued 
their journey to several places in the neighbourhood. I preferred to 
stay and make out what I could at Bury. Certainly, it is a wonderful 
place, though the spring is taken out of the year by the almost entire 
destruction of the great Abbey church ; yet the two superb gateways 
and the two churches still remaining form one of the noblest groups in 
England. The Norman tower every one knows ; and that distinctively 
called the *" abbey gate " may take its place, as a piece of Decorated 
work, along with Battle, S. Augustine's, and S. JSthelberht*s, S. 
Mary's is a Perpendicular church on an immense scale, with a nave of 
ten bays, and with proportionate grandeur of general effect ; but the 
details are mostly weak, and vastly inferior to many smaller contem- 
porary buildings in East-Anglia as well as in Somerset. Its most re- 
markable peculiarity is the existence of a constructive [presbytery, 
divided by an arch from the choir. The Jews' house and the bridge 
I missed seeing; So much for a Bury " excursion." 

On Saturday morning the sections of History and Antiquities met. 
Not being a bird, I could not be in two places at once ; so I missed a 
paper by Mr. Babington, for whose excdlence the name of its author 
is sufficient guarantee, and another by Mr. Hartshorne. In the his- 
torical section Mr. Cooper continued his paper begun at the first 
meeting ; after which Mr. Freeman discoursed extempore on the Ac- 
cession of Harold II. Herein he continued his Chichester ^/o^e on Earl 
Godwine, but with the marked difference that while in the latter case 
he was said, by the South-Saxon papers, — jealous, perhaps, of his 
claiming the great earl as possibly a Gloucestershire neighbour,— to 
have lulled to sleep a large and miscellaneous audience, he this time 
certainly succeeded in keeping up the attention of a small, but very 
select one. A short discussion then followed from Sir Charles An- 
derson, Dean Milman, and Dr. Guest, the president of the section/ 

To-day's excursion was to Audley End and Saffron Walden, one 
better chosen and better managed than that to Bury, as being to a spot 
which ought to be seen, which is within a reasonable distance from 
Cambridge, and where no one would ever think of holding a separate 
meeting. Audley End, large as the house still is, is only a noble 
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fragment of a gigantic Ctnque-cento palace; here Mr. NeTitle 
exhibited and explained his wonderful collection of early antiqaitka 
of all kinds. Himself a real and zealous antiquary of the first 
reputation, he admirably discharged the duties of a " patron/' with- 
out assuming the ostentatious title. At Walden we were hoapitably 
entertained by the Mayor, Mr. Neville, and the other principal inha- 
bitants; we inspected the extensive museum, perfectly astonishing 
for so small a town, and most thoroughly creditable to the public spirit 
of the inhabitants. Then came the visit to the magnificent Perpen- 
dicular church, smaller, but infinitely better, than that at Bary, its 
details being as excellent as its general effect. Its distinctive character, 
arches with ornamented spandrils, is very like Great S. Mary 'a, at 
Cambridge, but it certainly far surpasses that building. Here a aiow 
paper was read in a comer by a Mr. Frye ; after which Mr. Freeman 
discoursed on the architectural character of the church, and its points 
of difference from that at Bury. As you may suppose, the champion 
of Perpendicular had his enthusiasm not a little kindled by so glorious 
a specimen of his own favourite style ; he averred that he knew nothing, 
even in Somerset, to surpass it, excepting, of course, the unapproach- 
able Redcliffe ; he even expressed a wish to meet Mr. Ruskin on the 
spot, to teach him more civil language towards our national architec- 
ture. I do not know whether the civilities aud hospitalities of the day 
had put a gag upon Mr. Freeman*s accustomed plainness of speech ; 
certain it is that he did not make the slightest allusion to the fabric 
spanning the chancel arch of Walden church, where Lord Braybrooke 
apparently rejoices to emulate the state of the Cambridge dons in S. 
Mary's. A public denunciation was however needless ; the hapless erec- 
tion shared very much the fate of the tomb of Absalom ; not a man 
entered the church without casting a moral stone at it, in the shape of 
a tolerably audible malediction. After the church, one or two old 
houses were inspected, and the party returned to Cambridge. 

On Monday the great event was the journey to Ely. It was indeed 
preceded by meetings of sections, from which I absented myself in 
order to get a glimpse of the Fitzwilliam Museum. On reaching Ely 
the party were, for hospitable purposes, divided between the Bishop 
and the Dean. After this we adjourned to examine the gloriously 
restored cathedral. Most people went about studying either the 
ancient work or the modem renovation; one gentleman, however, 
appeared quite unconscious of arcades and triforium, of stall and 
screen « and sedulously devoted the whole time to rubbing a brass ; 
a proceeding which induced some irreverent jester to spread abroad the 
report that he illustrated the psalm '* Adfussit pavimento" After a 
while Mr. Sharpe made his appearance, to act, in the absence of Pro- 
fessor Willis, and, what is more strange, in the presence qf Mr. Scott, 
as our guide over the church. He made two things very plain, first, 
that he was thoroughly well acquainted with the architecture and history 
of Ely Cathedral; and, secondly, that he had not the slightest notion 
of giving a lecture upon it. Professor Willis always divides his lecture 
into two parts, — a description in a room, followed by a demonstration 
in the building itself; Mr. Sharpe jumbled the two together, and kept 
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us standing about in the gardens while he explained to u» the whole 
arrangements of a great Benedictine abbey, and proved, after much 
difficulty and hesitation, what the Professor would have dismissed 
in half a dozen words, that the so-called Saxon church of good Mr. 
Miller was really a late Norman infirmary. However, badly put together 
as it was, Mr.Sbarpe's lecture was, as far as I heard it, painsUiking, 
accurate, and instructive, though I must confess that I deserted him 
long before he arrived at Bishop Alcock's chapel. After Mr. Sharpens 
lecture, the whole party, as I imagine, attended divine service, both 
choir and octagon being well filled. 

This whole excursion was indeed delightful. Ely, in its present state, 
widely different from that in which I last saw it, is indeed a sight to gladden 
one's heart. An English cathedral as it ought to be came upon me as 
a spectacle the more pleasing, since I had just come from Norwich, 
the very type of what a cathedral ought not to be. Norwich, with its 
seats crowded, by the usual infatuation, over choir, presbytery, transepts, 
everywhere hut in the smallest comer of that gigantic nave ; those seats 
too, appropriated, locked, guarded, furnishing a sacrilegious and simo- 
niacal revenue to its faithless guardians ; Ely, with its stalled choir 
fenced only by a light screen of most admirable workmanship, barring 
neither sight nor sound from those who are at last allowed to worship 
beneath that majestic cupola; Norwich, the acme of irreverent and 
theatrical display, its choristers, six days out of seven, deprived of their 
appropriate vestment, and on the seventh placed on high to chant from 
a western orchestra psalms, litanies, and canticles, made as unintelli- 
gible and ostentatious as psalms, litanies, and canticles can be ; Ely, 
with services the most real and hearty, and thoroughly devotional which 
it has ever been my lot to witness ; Norwich, with its unrivalled vista 
broken by the hideous organ which still conceals the splendours of its 
glorious apse ; Ely, where the eye may range unobstructed along gali- 
lee, and steeple, and nave, and cupola, and choir, up to the matchless 
presbytery itself; Norwich, cold, cheerless, uncared for ; Ely, where every 
stone breathes of the love and devotion of its keepers : all these, if 
they tell us to what an English church can fall, tell us also to what it 
can rise. Such is the difference between a cathedral abandoned to the 
vulgar herd of somnolent dignitaries, and one which has George 
Peacock for its Dean, and George Gilbert Scott for its architect. 

I can hardly turn from such a theme to the few remaining events of 
the meeting. 1 will only add the wish that a similar good luck ex«' 
tended to the University itself, as is reserved for the neighbouring city. 
A wonderful structure, of preternatural height and ugliness, has just 
arisen at Cains ; and I heard rumours that the noble fragment of King's 
gateway is to be sacrificed to another instalment of that perverse fabric 
which discreetly lurks behind the really noble Senate-Honse. I should 
however mention that a pretty little new aisle — I forget what its pre- 
decessor was like — has been built at S, Benet's : an event most remark- 
able, as in its progress a long and short quoin was discovered, marking 
the extent eastward of the Anglo-Saxon nave, contemporary with the 
well-known tower. 

The Institute meets next year at Shrewsbury, probably in conjunction 
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with the Cambrian Association. There was some question between 
that town and Chester : both are excellent places, and I had no strong 
feeling for one more than the other ; but as it is decided m la^ourof a 
Shrewsbury Meeting. I do trust it will really be one, and that a speedy 
extinguisher wUl be placed on the wild scheme of an exc«r«o« to 
Chester ! Shrewsbury and its neighbourhood will supply admirable ma- 
terials, and I trust we shall be allowed to do justice to them, 



MOVEABLE BENCHES OR CHAIRS. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

My DBAa Editor,— I perused with great interest and pleasure the 
remarks which your able correspondent *' Londinensis " has made upon 
my letter published in the number for April upon •' Moveable Benches 
or Chairs." I was glad to see the subject exciting interest, and also 
glad to see how far *• Londinensis " assisted me in making good my 
case. This he most effectually has done by his admissions .that " the 
difficulty of kneeling is the real hindrance to the use of chairs," and 
that benches have the inferiority in the economy of space. The case 
in favour of benches could not in fact be more neatly and perfectly 
made out than it has been in the sentences with which your corres- 
pondent concludes his letter. " Ttoo chairs, one fop sitting and one 
for kneeling, would I fear be too great a sacrifice of room for us, be- 
cause our services seem to require that all persons should hear the 
words of them, which the Roman Catholic services do not of necessity 
require. A cushion on the floor seems but a poor device ; it is liable 
to get kicked about, &c. Turning the chair, and having a double seat, 
the under one to kneel on, would seem awkward in a full church, and 
a kneeler on the back of the chair in front would be the worst of ail, 
as destroying the very freedom and independence for which we wish to 
have chairs. Again ; how could schools be managed in churches which 
are chaired ?'' 

In this comprehensive pafsage, as you will observe, " Londinensis " 
exhausts every expedient which can make chairs tolerable as respects 
the a//-important consideration of kneeling, and finds them wanting 
in all. Any preponderating advantages, therefore, which he may be 
able to discover in them on the other side (for of course the question 
is in its nature one simply of preponderation, as there cannot be abso- 
lute good or bad in either chairs oi benches) must be very strong in- 
deed to strike the balance in favour of that system of seating churches 
which just precisely breaks down at the point where it ought to be 
strongest — the convenience, if not possibility, of kneeling. The ques- 
tion between the two parties is all but concluded in this passage. 
We have only to consider whether any of " Londinensis*s '* 'correla- 
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tive considerations can in any way be brought in in arrest of the 
seemingly inevitable judgment. 

The topics which your correspondent urges in favour of chairs will all 
of them no doubt have their weight, if he can make good his positions. 
I never for a moment meant to imply that the chair party had not arga- 
ments, ay, and good ones, to bring forward. But I am constrained to 
say, that I do not think the considerations which he urges overbalance 
those which exist in favour of benches, not neglecting those which I 
have just quoted in his own words, from his own letter. I am of 
course viewing the matter now, as I also did in my former communi* 
cation, in an exclusively practical aspect, as it concerns the Church 
and the social habits of Englishmen, and the form of worship repre- 
sented by the English Prayer Book. 

I very willingly waive the point of the comparative facility of re- 
moval. This never commended itself to me as a principal argument, 
one way or the other, and I am therefore a little surprised at the stress 
which *' Londinensis " lays upon it. 

I as willingly agree, nay, I should rather say I enthusiastically 
second your correspondent in his indignation against the statistical 
humbug of ** church accommodation," as it is not unfrequently under- 
stood by census makers and church building commissioners, namely, as 
a religious gauge calculated upon a mere Sunday worship basis. But 
still the material fact remains, that the human use of a church is going 
to church, and therefore that the contents of the church must bear 
a relation to the number of worshippers. This relation is maintained 
abroad by big churches, and numerous simultaneous low-masses. Eng- 
land has taken the other course, of numerous small churches, each, 
with few exceptions, with its own one service only in the morning. 
The blot lies in the " each with its own one service." The point at 
which we have to aim is not so much building big churches, as multi- 
plying the number of services per church. I am not now concerned in 
the inquiry why Englishmen like small churches more than foreigners 
do. It is a fact that they do so, and all modem church building in this 
land has had to bend to this national characteristic, not only in our 
Communion, but (as any one who has analyzed the Pugin development 
must acknowledge) among Roman Catholics. It has e.g. struck M. 
Didron, who generalises more Francorum upon it, in a note commenting 
on a recent letter to his Annales by our chairman, describing the last new 
churches of our Communion completed within these few years in 
London. It manifested itself lately in the burst of righteous indigna- 
tioo at the Bishop of Lincoln's scheme to pull down the thirteen parish 
churches of his city, and substitute " three or four large preaching 
houses." 

To illustrate my meaning by figures. Foreign town parish churches 
run up to 300 feet in length— the dimension which has been adopted 
at S. Clotilde at Paris in the present day. In England \ 50 or 160 feet 
is considered an extreme possible Hmit. The new parish church of 
S. Peter's. Leeds, which is 180 feet long, was universaUy talked dt 
from its size. When we see an old church in this country, as at 
Newark, or Boston, or Coventry, which transcends this limit, the Urst 
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idea with every one is regret that the biiildiDg cannot be emponnded 
as a cathedral. Large foreign churches, on the other hand, do not 
provoke the same feeling. 

It is certain that this feeling is no matter of "Catholic or Pro- 
testant'* ; for our medissval town churches, those of Lincoln, and York, 
and Chichester, for example, are, as a rule, very smal], and so no doubt 
were those of old London. Thence, parenthetically, the happUy de- 
feated attempt, which bears Lord Harrowby*8 name, to crumple them 
up. Make an Englishman live the caf4 life of a foreigner, and be will 
then be at home in churches which, from their size, give the feeling of 
being " out of doors *' to their occupants ; but as long as the English- 
man is the Englishman, he will prefer to feel inifoors in his church of 
more moderate dimensions. Accordingly, in discussing the present 
question as one concerning parish churches, with a view to practical 
results, we must mutually concede the datum that, whether chairs or 
benches are used, the building must be treated as having the consider* 
ahly larger portion of its nave-area covered by sittings, of whichever 
form they may be made. 

It is not to the use of benches rather than chairs, or to the size of the 
churches themselves, that we owe the want of " pliability and elas- 
ticity " in our notions of behaviour at church, which, equally with 
" Londinensis," I deplore. This stifiness arises from the wretched 
system of locking and barring up church except during the actual 
service-time ; of turning your congregation in, and then turning them 
out to suit the beadle's convenience. It arises from high pews and dry 
worship. Abate these evils, and then I am convinced that you wUl 
feel as much at home in a benched as in a chaired church. Practical 
considerations are, after all, that which will serve to govern the de- 
cision and strike the balance. To these I appealed in my former letter, 
and now appeal again. 

Your correspondent surely draws on his imagination when he talks 
of the "peculiarly chilling and desolate effect " of a congregation of 
fifty or five in a church " set out " for five hundred. No doubt so small 
a congregation is always chilling; but it is equally so whether the 
church be actually or only potentially set out for the larger number. 
Indeed, to test the case by matter of fact, if there be benches for five 
hundred, the fifty will scatter themselves so as to look like a crowd, 
and have the effect of seventy or eighty, or it may be a hundred. But 
if, on the contrary, they have to cluster up to a set of chairs only just 
enough for, their own number, they will look very few indeed — not 
more than twenty-five or thirty-five, perhaps. This is an aasertion in 
which I shall be supported by every one who has observed the phy- 
siognomy of public meetinga. Policy, accordingly, if not any higher 
motive, demands that when the congregation is small in proportion to 
the area of the entire church, that congregation shall not be perforce 
compressed into a too narrow circumscription. Convenience alike de- 
mands that when it is large in the same proportion, it should, out of 
mutual charity, compress itself within due limits. Benches alike sub- 
serve both these objects : they permit elastic expansion to the smaller, 
and they give the readiest means of compression to the larger congre- 
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gatioo. Ghftira, on the oUier hand, militate equally agaioit one and 
the other of theae self-adjusting means of compensation. 

The comparison which " Londinensis " draws in favour of his views, 
from the known discomfort of a dining-table larger than the party 
which sits down to it, is clever, no doubt ; but it does not bear testing, 
A dining-table with gaps is, we all feel, a peculiarly uncomfortable 
thing : but why so ? — because a dinner is an invention of civilized life, 
to exalt the animal act of swallowing food by superadding the intel« 
lectual element of social converse ; a table with gaps is of course the 
greatest dam|)er to this social converse. But does *' Londinensis " 
mean us to infer that the object of a congregation coming to church is 
to chat together ? 

The trouble and inconvenience of having to " walk straight down 
one passage, and then turn off at right angles into another," in going 
to your seat, on which '* Londinensis " dilates,, are not so very severe, 
methinks. Besides which, in a foreign church, thoroughly bechaired, 
as I have seen the Madeleine, you have, if you want a sitting, to go 
through the same precise evolution. One fallacy, indeed, seems to run 
through all " Londinensis' " letter, which has dictated this argument in 
particular — that of treating all benched churches as if they mu9i be 
benched from west wall to chancel screen. I need not point out to 
you that there is no such necessity. Indeed, I showed, in my former 
letter, with what peculiar convenience benches lent themselves to the 
desirable object of leaving free areas both to the east and to the 
west of the nave, at either extremity of the block of sittings. As an 
example of tliis, I referred you to the church of S. Mary Magdalene, 
Munster Square, where " Ix>ndinen8is " may learn how much of elas- 
ticity and pliability there can be in the use of a benched church, 
where the tone of the place is given by a clergyman in whom those 
qualities are eminent. 

The argument which your correspondent raises upon the supposed 
discomfort of having to disturb other persons seated on the same bench, 
answers itself as to weekly services. With so large a number of 
benches to choose from, a little management makes every worshipper 
as free as he need to be. Without benches, and with each man on his 
own chair, the chairs " ball *' round the choir, and the very inconve- 
niences pointed out by " Londinensis" arise, with the additional incon- 
venience of insufficient gangway room. In a Sunday service, of course, 
the difficulty both with chair and with bench will be alike. 

Our own experience as ecclesiologpists, accustomed as we are to visit 
churches at all times, in and out of service hoars, is, I think, the best 
proof how far a familiarity with churches at all hours is curative of the sort 
of church- shyness, the result of a past age of church neglect and puri- 
tanism, the remedy for which your correspondent seeks in chairs. 
Give free access to your churches, — I repeat it, — and whether they 
have benches or chairs in tliem, they will become "open, inviting 
places *'; " you may go in and feel at home there," or " look at the 
pictures," or ** kneel down and say your prayers," or " take a book 
and read **: only, I warn you that the Englishmna will, under no con- 
dition of things, do theae things to the extent the foreigner does, for 
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the same rea«6n that he preferentially sits, and reads, and talks, and 
eats at home, when the foreigner sits, reads, eats, and talks, with or 
without his family, at some place of public resort. It is not a difference 
of religion, but of national habit; not peculiarly to be blamed, nor 
praised, nor yet accounted for, but simply acknowledged as a fact, and 
as a fact provided for. 

Anglo- Romanism is no proof to the contrary ; for, to look at things 
as they really are, the system of the Roman Church in England (except 
for the Irish colony) is a high pressure one, under which Englishmen 
are kept up to a system of acting, and talking, and worshipping, per- 
fectly alien to their national character, in that spirit of conscious oppug- 
nancy which a position like theirs generates. Because they are in a 
minority, therefore the Oratory and Farm Street Mews are demon- 
strative beyond our English standard ; but this very transgression of 
the nationad standard is the best proof, if their votaries would see aright, 
that the Roman system never can take extensive root in England : it is 
a proof, e contra, that Anglo-Catliolicism, worked according to the in- 
dications of what its inevitable future must be, may, and I trust, under 
Providence, will do so. 

But I am digressing. Even from the sayings and doings of Anglo- 
Romanism, I can gather very valuable illustration of what I am endea- 
vouring to point out. Not long since, I observed, in the Tablet, a 
letter from some English, very Roman, Roman Catholic at Rome. 
This writer, at the cost of a great deal of special pleadiiig, endeavoured 
to defend, against English Roman Catholics, the— -to their perceptions 
-^palpable irreverence with which the Romans are accustomed to walk 
in and out of church, talking, &c. &c., in utter contempt of what service 
might at the time be going forward ; perhaps taking five minutes of 
one of them, and then leaving off, and so on. Our writer, in his plea, 
assumes that the English feeling which this shocks is the result of some 
sort of national puritanism, fostered in part by the small size of the 
churches of the Roman communion in England ; and he talks of the 
habit of his co-communists here, of going to and sitting through the 
morning high mass, as their stated norma of worship, in much the 
same language as I have sometimes heard the length and formality of 
the Anglican Sunday morning service descanted on. The inference 
which I draw from this parallelism is, that a certain length and con- 
strainedness of attendance at service meets the English notion of what 
a servitium analogically implies, at all events on Sundays. Romanism, 
we see, in this respect becomes, when in England, national, and not 
continental. And this view is confirmed by the length of time during 
which, I believe. Dissenters keep their flocks penned up in chapel. 
The truly great and successful man — rerpar^wvo^ dvyjp — will be he who 
shall discover the precise point of sufficiency — exoriare aliquis ! 

By all means, I most heartily say. provide services short and many 
for the many and the hurried; but rest assured that England will 
always require, as the centre of its weekly system, that somewhat pro- 
tracted form of worship into which the Prayer-Book has moulded itself. 

And of this feeling the system of regular and even bench -sittings is 
tiie correlative. Whether or not it be an exaggeration, of which we 
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can hardly be the best judges, we may safely say there is an exag- 
gerated facility on the other side» where the whole " duty '* of public 
warslup — (worship* I mean, in contrast with other religious practices)— 
is reduced to the attendance on Sundays and holidays of obligation, at 
a hurried low mass at some side altar. 

I am, yours truly, 

A COMMITTBB-MAN. . 



THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

SiNCB our last publication, three meetings of interest will have been held 
at the Architectural Museum, in Canon Row. The first, which took place 
under the presidentship of fiarl De Grey, on the 29th of June, was 
valuable for the interest which it elicited on behalf of the study of 
mediaeval architecture, from the noble Chairman, the Bishop of Oxford, 
and other persons of note who were present. The second, which was 
held on the 6th of July, had a character of its own, as it was the first 
o/ a series of soirees intended particularly for the benefit of the working 
classes, among whom numerous invitations were distributed* and who, 
in consequence, gathered in large numbers. Our Chairman of Com- 
mittees was on this occasion called to the chair, and addressed the 
members of the working-classes present, on the object for which tbey^ 
were called together. Sir Charles Barry, Mr. G. G. Scott, and the 
Rev. G. Butler followed, and an interesting conversation ensued, in 
which several of the artizans present took an intelligent part, showing 
that they appreciated both the objects of the Museum and the special 
interest which they were invited, to take in it. One of their number, 
in a remarkable address, clad in homely language, but well directed to 
its point, called on his fellow workmen to follow out the application of 
old principles . to the manipulation of the new materials, and the 
enlarged Flora which modern discovery and civilization has placed in 
our power, and exhorted the committee to institute prizes for the 
artizans who should approve their capi^ity in this work of developed 
ment. The idea so pertinently and naturally thrown out, was, we are 
glad to say, warmly seconded by the members of the committee present, 
and the assembly broke up with the understanding, that, by the next 
anniversary, a prize i^edal or medals should be instituted for the mo$t 
successful application of original art-design on medieval pripciples by 
working men. It was interesting to observe the members of th^ 
working-classes developing for themselves those very principles whicji 
we have beeo ourselves inculcating for many years, in concert with (to 
mention no other names) the lamented Pugin, whose work on Floriat^ 
Ornament was intended as a direct contribution (though only for the 
piirpo809 of embroidery, and diaper,) towards the same consummation*^ 
It was mentioned at the meeting, and, of course, the announcement 
was received with the satisfaction which it deserved, that the Govenir 
ment School of Design has taken up the Architectural Museum as iti 
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own medisBTal branch. So complete and so satisfactory an endorse* 
ment of the success of the enterprise is the best encouragement to its 
promoters to persevere. In preparation for this object, the industrioiis 
curator* Mr. Bruce Allen, is busily re-arranging the specimens, of which 
a complete catalogue will shortly be published. 

Our readers will be interested to see the programme of the lectures, 
BO far as they have yet been arranged by the Committee : 

Monday, July 24. On the use of natural productions as the basis of cms- 
menu By £• W. Cooke, Eiq., A.R.A. 

August 7- On the distinctive characteristics of Greek and Medisval 
Sculpture. By 0. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A. 

August 21. On the progressive changes in ornament in the irucoessive 
styles of Mediaeval Architecture. By George Gilbert Scott, Esq., architect. 

September 4. On colour and its use in Architectural Art. By Sir Walter 
C. James, Bart. 

September 18. On Sepulchral Brasses and their Art-msnnfactnie. By the 
Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. 

October 2. On Mathematical Curves suiuble to Architecture; By F. C 
Penrose, Esq., architect. 

October 16. On the utility of Art Museums as means in Fine Art Educa* 
tion. By C. Bruce Allen, Esq., architect* 

The committee are not able to pledge themselves to the order of the last 
five lectures* 

Hour of admission, 7 o'clock. The chair to be taken at 8 o'clock. 



BISHOP BBOUOHTON'S MONUMENTS. 

OuB readers will remember that, in our last number, we alluded with ex* 
pressions of regret to the sideward position of the head which Mr. Loogh 
had given to his model of Bishop Broughton*8 monument for Canter- 
bury cathedral. We are happy now to have to state that, in consequence 
•of the representations of several members of the Monumental Com* 
mittee, Mr. Lough has altered the position of the head, which is now 
turned heavenward in prayer. 

The effigy, as we have stated, is to be worked in alabaster. ISs 
position will be against the south wall of the nave of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, just to the right of the great porch, and dose to the ^oe of 
interment of the venerable Prelate. Tlie lower portion of the tomb 
will be emblazoned with the arms of all the dioceses of the Province 
of Sydney, home by angels, after an example existing in the cathedral ; 
the back of the tomb being panelled in continuation of tiie window 
above. Mr. Lough, we understand, stipulated against a canopy for . 
fear of its darkening the effigy. 

Itie monument of Bishop Bronghton destined for Sydney is in the 
course of execution by Mr. Dinham, from an independetit design. In 
this we observed with satisfaction, the heed turned heavenwaid and hands 
•elasped in prayer. Unfortunately, freestone and net alabaster has been 
^selected as the material of this effigy, which is ahready partially cut. • 
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MEMORIAL TO DR. MILL. 

Wx are happy to furDish our readers with the resolutioai bearing upoii 
the memoricd to Dr. Mill, to which we referred ia our last number. 

At a meeting held in London on Saturday. February the 4th, 1 854# 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford in the chair, the following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to : 

1. That a public tribute is due to the memory of the late Rev. 
William Hodge Mill, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge, and Canon of Ely. 

2. That for this purpose a monument be erected in the Cathedral 
Church of Ely. 

3. That the surplus collected after' defraying the expense of 
erecting this monument be employed in the endowment of a 

. missionary studentship for India, iu the College of S. Augustine 

at Canterbury. 

A resolution was also passed appointing a committee to carry these re- 
solutions into effect, but as several additional members have been recently 
added to it» we leave the list to the committee themselves to publish in 
an authentic form. It is sufficient to say that it includes names which 
make us feel every confidence in the successful completion of the 
whole design — and, in the first instance, of the monument, which is, 
as we have stated* to be carried out. under the superintendence of 
Mr. Scott. 

Numerous subscriptions have already been given or promised ; and. 
it may be convenient to state, an account has been opened at Messrs. 
Goslings and Sharpe's, into which contributors may pay their 
donations. H. R. Luard, Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge^ 
haa undertaken the sec/etaryship of the fund. 



S. JOHN'S. LIMEHOUSE. 

Wb take blame to ourselves for not having sooner noticed the very 
remarkable church of S. John, in the populous district of limehouse, 
erected by Mr. Clutton, which was opened in the August of last year. 
With a small sum at command, (only £5000,) and under varioua 
difficulties, the accomplished architect devoted himself to realising the 
idea oC a town church in its specific characteristics, carried out with 
•correct ritualism and originality of architectural design. 

The material is yellow brick banded with stone, and the plan com- 
prises a nave and chancel of the same span, and destitute of any 
chancel-arch, with a south aisle to the former of four bays, ter« 
miiiating eastward as we shall proceed to describe. Both the nave 
and aisle are very broad, and under separate gables ; the aisle is con- 
tinued eastward, so as to give the appearance upon a block plan of 
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a south chancel aisle ia a line with and of the precise width of the nave 
aisle, and of the length of the chancel and sanctuary, the church being 
in plan a parallelogram. Externally, however, this aisle is carried op* 
ward so as to form a low saddle-hack tower, at right angles with the 
axis of the church, a somewhat unusual arrangement, hut for which 
precedent exists, for example in the church of Bi^ville, Normandy. 
We shall speak later of its internal distribution. 

The nave is divided from the aisle by an arcade of four, the pillars 
circular, and the arches dying into them without capitals. Mr. Clutton 
has unfortunately filleted the pillars at their half height to the great 
detriment of their apparent altitude. 

The roof, which is curvilinear and banded, has ties and king posts of 
iron. We congratulate Mr. Clutton on the boldness of this develope- 
ment ; at the same time we wish be had been still bolder, and wholly 
emancipated them from the resemblance to wood, which their design 
and the curving of the ties presents, and made them simply circular bara. 
They are, as they should be, very thin, and are coloured red and white. 

The windows are as follows. At the west end are two three-light 
windows coupled together with a cinqfoil and two quatrefoQs in the 
head ; a rose is introduced above traceried with four cinqfoiled circles. 
The most western bay of the aisle contains, on account of the south door 
(which stands in its eastern half) a two-light window, which is re- 
peated to the north of the sanctuary. The analogous bay of the nave 
is blank. The three other bays of the nave and aisle respectively, 
and the west window of the aisle, reproduce the single design of one 
of the coupled windows of the west end. The east window is of 
five lights, the two external couples forming subfenestrations, with a 
qua tref oiled circle in the head ; the central light, which is higher than 
the rest, supporting a circle, containing three quatrefoiled circles 
trianglewise, the two lower ones set square, and that to the apex 
lozengewise. The window lights, we should notice, are trefoiled in 
the head throughout the church. All the windows, we are glad to ob- 
serve, are set very high. There is so much of constructional ritualism 
in the chancel and chancel-arch, that we can most conveniently describe 
their architecture in recounting the fittings. 

'i'he chancel commences slightly to the west of its natural architec- 
tural limit of the eastern respond of the arcade, rising on two steps, 
from which at their northern end grows a stone pulpit of a square plan, 
placed against the wall, and commanding the entire congregational area. 
The chancel proper is furnished with five stalls of oaic, of simple but 
pleasing design, with subsellse on either side. The subsellie are divided 
into sittings by oaken rims of about an inch high. We approve the 
expedient, as it will prevent the boys from crowding and puahing. 
There is, moreover, on the chancel floor an oaken lettem. The choir 
ritualism, it will be noticed, is quite correct, there being no other 
reading-desk. The sanctuary rises on two more broad steps; the altar 
is also placed on a footpace. 

We have before stated that we reserved describing the internal dis- 
tribution of the aisle-tower. This is divided by constructional walls of 
stone into two chambers on the ground -floor, running east and west. 
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The chamber nearest the chancel is used as a children's aisle ; the 6z« 
temal one is the vestry. Over the aisle is an organ gallery, destined 
for the organ, with a stone parapet sloping diagonally on the aisle side ; 
while at a higher level is the bell chamber, entered by a stone newel 
staircase from the east end of the aisle. Of course the wall which sup- 
ports the organ-gallery to the north is pierced to serve as parclose to 
the children's aisle. It is in his treatment of this that Mr. Glutton 
peculiarly shows originality. The openings are five in number; the: most 
westemly coming behind the eastern stalls. The second, of greater span 
than the rest, forms a doorway. The three remaining are in the sanc- 
tuary, and these rising from a sort of bench-table form the sedilia. The 
circular shafts supporting the solid wall above and separating the divisions 
are coupled in their depth, besides which a third larger shaft occurs on 
either side of the doorway. The openings are square-headed with solid 
tympana recessed. Mr. Glutton must forgive us for the friendly caution 
that the design of these sedilia and of the pulpit show that any deficiency 
in his works is more likely- to be found on the side of elegance than of 
vigour. 

The altar is furnished with a superaltar, and is correctly vested. 
The entire chancel and sanctuary are polychromed up to the window 
level with a diaper pattern of a rather dark colour on a pink ground. 
Over the altar is a large gilt cross within a panel with a floriated border. 
This is flanked by the Gommandments on one side, and on the other the 
Oreed and Loai>'s Prayer emblazoned on the eastern wall. We con- 
t;lude these were forced upon the architect. The sanctuary-rail is of 
open metal-work. The chancel is lighted with two detached gas 
standards of several jets, coloured blue. We observed that the plan of 
Ysu-rying up each jet in a separate metal tube, banded at intervals, 
is adopted in all the gas standards of this church. The nave seats are 
entirely open. 

The font is placed in the aisle, to the left of the principal entrance, 
which is. that to the south, though there is likewise a west door. 

Externally the church wears an air of great reality, from the total 
absence of buttresses, which would not be needed from the material 
and construction of the roof. The saddleback tower loses. consideni- 
tily in efibct from its being so low, the spring of the roof being below 
the apex of the nave gable. . It should have been at least a»higli, — 
preferably higher, — ^and the newel staircase accordingly, instead of 
rising with a small ancillary capping, should have died away into its 
face. Funds, we suppose, must have been wanting to give it its due 
height, to the detriment of the intended external eiOTect of the church. 

The Radix Jesse boldly carved stands in the tympanum of the south 
door. * 

• We have described the church at some length, feeling it due to its 
able architect to record minutely so praiseworthy an essay to produce a 
church for our ritual, combining correctness of arrangement with an 
architectural manifestation of the peculiarities of a town church. 
The general internal coup-d'oeiL is very striking as well as original. It 
is not a little foreign in its spirit — a characteristic which, we need 
hardly say, we consider a merit in a town church. 
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SCCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Tb b fifteenth Annual Meeting of this flodety was held on Tueaday, Jooe 
20th, 1854, at 1, Adam-street, Adeiphi, and the chair waa taken at oan 
p.m*, by Mr. Beresford Hope, who explained that the Preeident, Arch* 
deacon Thorp, had been obliged to leave before the beginniog of the 
meeting, in order to attend a committee of convocation. 

Among those present may be mentioned A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., 
Sir John Harington, F. H. DickinBon, G. J. R. Gordon, J. S. Forbea, 
J. J. Bevan, B. Bevan, J. F. France, R. C. Carpenter, G. G. Scott, 
W. White, S. S. Teiilon, H. <Clatton, J. Clarke, J. P. St. A«byn, 
G, Truefitt, H. Bruce AUen, Esqs. ; the Revds, W. Scott, S, S. Great. 
heed, J. M. Neaie, B. Webb, T. Helmore, C. S. Caffin, H. L. Jenner* 
W. H. Lyall, E. Stuart, W. G. Tozer, W- R- Scott, J. F. RusseU, &c 

The Chairman proceeded to read the annual report, explaining that 
he did so at the request of the secretary, for reasons which would be 
appreciated when the report was heard. 

" Thb committee of the Ecclesiological Society deeply regret tliat 
they have to begin their fifteenth annual report by alluding to the very 
heavy loss sustained by the society, in common with the whole Churchf 
during the past year, in the sudden removal of the vice-president, who 
took Uie most constant part and interest in every branch of their pio«« 
ceedings. The committee gave expression, in the pages of the 
Ecclesiologist, to their feelings of regret at Dr. Mill's deceaae, and to 
their sense of the value of his co-operation in their labours, and they 
also adopted the following resolution, to be placed on the minutes oi 
their proceedings ; — 

«« • l%e committee, on this its first meeting after the decease of Dr. 
Mill, one of its vice-presidents, desires to record its sense of the loss 
sustained by the society in the removal of one on whose patient assi* 
•duity and great theological learning the society and its committee 
could always rely for most valuable asscstance — a loss which they 
share in common with the whole Church, to whose service his labours 
.were devoted, and whose principles his life so consistently illustrated.' 
. " We little thought, at the last anniversary, when that eminent 
theologian presided over its proceedings, that the first topic to which 
we should have to advert at the next meeting would be one of so sad 
.B nature. 

" The committee has to announce the election of three patrons — 
the Biahops of Moray and Ross, of Natal, and of Grahamstown— 
during the year. 

<* The committee have to report the regular publication of their 
organ^ the Ecclesiologitt, which reached its centenary number during 
the year. That occasion was commemorated in an article, for which 
the society's best thanks are due to the writer. Our thanks must also 
be oflfered to the c«)ntribtttora of the. interesting series of papers on the 
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eodesiology of Portugal — s611 in courBe of publicatton-^-and on new 
chttrches and church restorations in Paris. A valuable paper has also 
been contributed to the magazine, on the churches of the diocese of 
Aberdeen; and one on Berkeley Church, Gloucestershire, by Mr, 
£. A. Freeman. The plan mentioned at our last anniversary^ of con- 
tributing from the funds of the society towards the expenses of mem- 
bers visiting particular places of ecclesiological interest, has been acted 
upon* but not as yet to its complete extent. It resulted, besides some 
single notices, in interesting papers on the churches of Liverpool, the 
restoration of Boston church, and Sheen churchy Staffordshire. Other 
papers to be especially mentioned, are one on the developement of 
Irvingism, in reference to Mr. Brandon's place of worship in Gordon- 
square, one on the meeting of the Archaeological Institute atChichester^ 
and one entitled Thoughts on Stained Glass.. 

- " The Instrumenta Ecclenaaiica, from various reasons, has not made 
much progress. The three numbers remaining to complete the series 
will, however, be speedily produced, one beiug almost ready for pub- 
lication. An iron church, designed by Mr. Carpenter, will form the 
subject of one of these numbers. Our thanks are also due to Mr, 
Butterfield, Mr. Woodyer, and Mr. Street, for contributions to the 
numbers published during the year. 

'* As a report will be presented by the honorary secretary for mnsiCr 
on ^e progress made by the sub-committee for that branch of bur 
studies, it will not be necessary to do more here than to notice, in 
eonnection with the publications sanctioned by the society, that Part II. 
pf the Hymnal Noted is already in the press, and that the words will 
soon be published, to be followed by the Noted Melodies, the Har- 
monies, and a larger edition of the words with marginal references* 
The musical publisher reports a very satisfactory sale of Part I., and 
lias entered into an agreement with the treasurer acting for the com-^ 
mittee, as to the copyright of the Hymnal, so as to secure the remn-' 
neration of those who have especially undertaken the responsibility of 
editing the work. 

" llie committee have had the usnal friendly exchange of reports 
and publications with the allied architectural societies. The fbUowiof^ 
new societies have begun operations during the last year — the Wella 
Collegiate Architectural Society., the Worcester Diocesan Architectural 
Society> and Arch»ological Societies for the counties of Wilts aiid 
Surrey* Societies for the study and practice of plain song and of 
ecclesiastical munc have been successfully established in both the two 
old nntversities ; and the Oxford one received the special thanks of the 
Bishop of Oxford, for the services which it rendered on Thursday last 
in die choral department of the very remarkable opening of Cuddesden 
Thec^ogieal College. Volunteer choral services have already- been 
institiited in several of the college chapels of Cambridge. 
. *'With respect to the efforts made for improving the order and 
detailfi of funeral arrangements, the committee have to report that 
several more plates connected with this subject have appeared, or will 
appear, in the Insirttmenia EedenatHeap including the desif^ made 
\ff Mr. Street for Mr. Cooksey's mannfiustnre of die cheapest possible 
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kind of coffin ornaments. In addition to Mr. Adams, of Stoke New- 
ington, another undertaker, Mr. Vigers, of Pimlico, has, daring the 
past 3'ear, engaged to conduct funerals, if required, with the fittings 
Banctioiied by the society. Your committee may be allowed briefly to 
allude to the two funerals of those distinguished men. Dr. Mill and 
Marshal Beresford, both of them of a somewhat public character, and 
conducted with a desire to show an example of better things. 

*' Among other subjects which have engaged the attention of. your 
committee, and which have been dLscussed in the Ecdesiologist, may be 
mentioned the happily defeated scheme for building a pew-rented 
church in place of the free parish church of Stoke Newington ; * the bill 
for legalising pew-rents in certain London parishes ; and. Lord Har- 
rowby's bill for the destruction of the churches in London and odier 
cities. The committee have seen, with the greatest pleasure, the 
results of the public meeting at the London Tavern, and of the meet- 
ing of Sion College against this sacrilegious scheme. 
• " It is impossible not to mention in this place, with every ezpresuon 
of gratitude, the powerful support given to sound principles of art 
in general, and our own special branch of it in iMuticular. in the 
columns of our daily contemporary the ' Morning Chronicle.' . Other 
subjects besides those just mentioned, upon which this journal has 
spoken with more promptness and more effect than our own magazine, 
and in a way which we could almost entirely adopt as our own, are the 
proposed demolition of S. Margaret's church, Westminster, the pro- 
priety of opening the south front of S. Pauls Cathedral to the new 
street from London Bridge, and the well-intended experiment of using 
the area beneath the dome of that cathedral for service when large .con- 
gregations are expected. Neither can your coounittee omit to mention 
the good service rendered to the cause of ecclesiology, both by the 
' Builder^ and by the ' Illustrated London News.' The list of the 
engravings of the latter paper is enough to show the general interest now 
felt in church building and restoring. Under the same aspect, and 
especially as an evidence of the growing popularity of our own studies, 
the committee cannot help referring with great satisfaction to the 
various railway handbooks which are replete with ecclesiological infor- 
mation, and always of the best kind. 

" The committee have had, during the past year, the usual amount 
of work in considering and advising upon the designs for building 
or restoring churches. They have remarked also with pleasure, that 
in many of these cases the architects employed have availed themselves 
of the opportunity of having a personal interview with the committed. • 

VThe committee have observed, with especial pleasure and interest, the 
nomination of a syndicate for the restoration of Great S. Mary's 
church at Cambridge. On the other hand, the . uilexpected obstacle 
thrown by the Bishop of the diocese in the way x>f buildipg . a church 
for frequent services at Liverpool would have been very discouraging, 
had it not had the effect of stirring up the promoters of the scheme to 
greater exertions, in order to canry out the original intention of found- 
ing an entirely free church on a sufficient scale. 

" The most remarkable ecclesiologicfal works published during the 
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y^r are Mn Ruskin's concluding volumes of ' The Stones of Venice/ 
ftnd bis • Architectural Lectures ;' Miv Wickes' • Church Spires and 
Towers of England ;* the completion of Messrs. Bowman and Crovv- 
ther*s ' Churches of the Middle Ages ;' and Mr. Petit^s heautiful volume, 
entitled 'Architectural Studies in France.' Of foreign publications 
your committee would particularise the Chevalier Ferret's splendid work 
upon the catacombs of Rome, and the dictionary of mediaeval French 
architecture, which is appearing in numbers, from the pen and the 
pencil of M. VioUet Le Due. The work, when completed, promises to 
be a perfect mine of erudition, admirably classified, on the subjects 
upon which it treats. Its portable size (8vu.) and consequent cheap - 
nessy bring it within the compass of those to whom the more expensive 
publications of the continent might not be accessible. 

"Your committee have now to notice the edifices of architectural 
importance which have been finished during the past year. Mr. 
Carpenter*s great College of S. John's, Hurstpierpoint, and Mr. Street's 
Theological College at Cuddesden, must be here mentioned with much 
praise. Mr. Butterfield's fine church of S. Matthias, Stoke Newingn 
ton, has been consecrated ; but All Saints, Margaret Street, remains^ 
•till unfinished. It has, however, been enriched with one of its prin-: 
cipal frescoes from the hand of Mr. Dyce. Our chairman of com" 
mittees, who has undertaken the responsibility of this great work, has 
shown, in a letter recently published, how, in justice to its aim as 
a ' model church,' it can neither be hurried nor prematurely taken into 
os^. This building has had the honour of extracting from Mr. Ruskin 
— T* very severe critic of modern architecture-r-a high encomium^ but 
not higher than it deserves, for orig^ality and vigour of design. Mr, 
White's costly church of All Saints, Notting Hill, is approaching com- 
pletion. The restoration of Doncaster church, by Mr. Scott, is in 
succeBsfuI progress. The same architect has recently completed a 
noticeable church at Rugby, and has other important provincial churchei^ 
in hand, among which may be particularly mentioned the church of Si 
Paul at Dundee, which wiU shortly be consecrated. 

•" Mr. Ferrey's spacious church of S. John the Evangelist, at Eton* 
deservea particular notice. So also a church at Limehouse^ by Mr^ 
ClttttOB, and the parish church of Cockermouth, rebuilt after a calami^ 
tons fire, by Mr. Joseph Clarke, which has been opened within the last 
few days. 

'* It is with mych satisfaction that your committee have heard that 
the Bishop of Moray and Ross has entrusted the execution of his pro- 
posed cathedral at Inverness to Mr. Carpenter, who also will^ we 
trust, soon carry out a portion of S. Nicholas College^ Lancing. 
Specimens of coUegiate architecture, by Mr. P. C. Hardwicke and Mr. 
Glutton will soon exist in the Clergy Orphan School, Canterbury, and 
the National Society's training institution, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

" The tide of church restoration throughout the country is still on 
the flow. Mr. Carpenter has undertaken l£e very important one of the 
Priory church of New Shorebam, including the rebuilding of the nave 
in Romanesque, according to the design of the one bay still preserved < 
The phapt#r-house of Salisbury is to be restored as the memorial of the 

VOL. XV. MM 
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lamented Bishop Denison. under, as your committee trust, the super- 
intendence of Mr. Glutton. Mr. Carpenter*s restoration of S. Nicholas 
church. Brighton » and Mr. Scott's of Eastnor church, have been par- 
ticularly described in the Ecclesiologiat, as well as Mr. Butterfield'fi im- 
portant work at Dorchester. 

'^ We observe with a peculiar satisfaction that Mr. Scott has obtained 
a pariiamentary grant for beginning the restoration of the royal tombs 
in Westminster Abbey. 

'• The architectural museum in Canon Row is, we are very glad to 
State, in a prosperous condition. There is no amendment in the treat- 
ment of architecture in the exhibition of the Royal Academy* 

" The bearings of the various courts of the Crystal Palace upon 
ecclesiastical art and the public taste, is a subject too important to be 
hurried over within the narrow limits of this report. 

" The very interesting subject of church archaeology has recently re- 
ceived much valuable elucidation from the researches, prosecuted with 
much vigour and judgment, by the Earl de Grey at Foontaina Abbey. 
Our thanks are due to his lordship for clearing out that remarkable 
church to its original level. We have a satisfaction in feeling that our 
time has an advantage over that which preceded it, both in owners who 
have the disposition to make such researches, and in antiquaries who. 
by careful study of the remains of our cathedrals and monasteries, and 
the peculiarities of each age of their construction, are competent to 
advise them. 

" In one word, to conclude, steady progress is the impression left 
upon the mind of your committee, in reviewing the ecdesiological 
annals of the year which has elapsed since our last anniversary." 

The adoption of the report was moved by the Rev. J. F. Rusaell, and 
seconded by Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, and carried. 

Mr. Dickinson mentioned, in connection with the notice of the pro- 
posed restoration of the royal tombs at Westminster, Professor Willis's 
suggestion that it would be the best plan to preserve, in some museum, 
the actual remains, and to substitute in the abbey exact fac-similes. 
The Rev. W. Scott and the chairman took part in this discussion, the 
latter insisting that such a plan might be advisable in particular res- 
torations, but not as a general rule, and that each case must be dealt 
with upon its own considerations. Mr. White urged that the repro- 
ductions of sepulchral monuments should be deposited in a museum, 
and the originals retained in their own localities. He also demurred 
against extensive restorations of sculpture in any case, showing the 
difference between the resto^tion of merely architectural details and of 
individual works of art. 

Mr. Beresford Hope alluded to the distinction between the two 
branches of ecclesiological and arch8M>logical science, but deprecated 
their being considered quite independent of each other. He spoke 
with high praise of Lord de Grey's excavations at Fountains Abbey, 
and commended M. VioUet Le Due's work mentioned in the report. 

Mr. G. G. Scott explained, with reference to the royal tombs, that 
his only principles were to do the least possible in each case, and to 
ircat each tomb as a specialty. He agreed almost entirely with the 
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views held by the meeting, and expressed a hope that the committee of 
the society would consider and report on the subject. 

Mr. Dickinson read extracts from a letter of the Rev. W. H. Walsh, 
describing the progress made in Sydney Cathedral, and speaking with 
great aj (probation of the announcement that a design for an iron church 
would be given in the Instrumenta Ecclesiastical He urged the pro- 
priety of making photographic drawings of all churches or details before 
restoration shoidd be commenced. 

The Chairman referred to what had been done in this way, when 
Trinity church, Edinburgh, was pulled down, to ensure its re-erection, 
upon which a committee of the House of Commons insisted. 

A member inquired about the report, not yet issued, of a sub-com« 
mittee appointed to consider the principles of bell-founding. 

Mr. White stated, in connection with a sentence in the report, that 
be had discovered two documents which would prove that geometrical 
proportions had been designedly used in Egyptian and also in me* 
diseval art. 

The Rev. W. Scott observed that, so far as Egyptian art was cout 
cerned, this was probably rather a guide to workmen in executing i^ 
design, than a principle of original design. 

The Chairman, after the adoption of the report, remarked that tb^ 
committee had agreed that the Music Report should be read at the 
evening meeting, before the performance of the music. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. B. Webb, 
the Rev. J. M. Neale, the Rev. T. Helmore, and the Rev. W. Scott, 
were re-elected as original members of the committee for the following 
year. 

J. G. Hubbard, Esq., and the Rev. C. W. Page were appointed as 
auditors for the ensuing year. The treasurer's audited accounts were 
read> showing a balance of £52 in hand ; and thanks were given to the 
Rev. S. S. Greatheed for his activity in his office. 

The Chairman, in calling attention to some beautiful specimens of 
the society's manufacture of church plate by Mr. Keith, urged the im- 
portance of displaying it at the approaching Paris Exhibition ; and the 
Rev. W. Scott added, that the progress of religious architecture in 
England ought also to be there commemorated. Mr. Beresford Hope 
observed that this movement should be a single and united one, of all 
the societies existing in England for the study of religious and medi- 
aeval art in all its branches. Mr. Dickinson read an extract from M. 
Didron's Annates ArcMologiques, to the effect that the Roman Catholics 
were outstripped by the *' Anglicans " in the revival and progress of 
Christian art. 

Mr. G. G. Scott, after reading extracts from his report to Sir W. 
Moleswortb, on the royal tombs at Westminster, explaining in detail 
the principles on which he would undertake their restoration, mentioned 
a memorial that had been presented to the Commissioners of Works and 
Public Buildings, against the restorations proposed. 

Some conversation ensued, in which the Chairman, Mr. Dickinson, 
and Mr. Gordon took a part, about the tombs of the Norman sove- 
reigns, including Cceur de Lion, at Fontevrault ; and it was agreed tp 
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consider whether the French Goveriiment conld not be requested to 
restore the tombs, if not the church itself, which is now desecrated. 

A paper was then read by the Rev. J. M. Neale, dne of the secre- 
taries, on the church of Batalha, in Portugal. In returning thanks, the 
Chairman stated that it would be printed in the Eccl^idogigt, and 
hoped that it would be found possible to engrave the remarkable plan 
of fiatalha, corrected from Murphy. 

A petition to the House of Commons against Lord Harrowby's 
Church Building Acts Amendment Bill was agreed to, and signed by all 
the members then present. 

Mr. Bruce Allen exhibited a series of drawings ittustrative of the 
history of ecclesiastical costume. 



At Committee 'Meetings of the Ecdestological Society held in June, 
the Lord Bishop of Natal was admitted as a patron, and the following 
ordinary members were elected : — Mr. Henry Clutton, 26, Charles 
Street, London ; Mr. Frederic Lambert and Mr. D. Lambert, of B^n- 
stead, Surrey. 

A letter was read from the Rev. "W. H. Walsh, of Sydney, express* 
ing his satisfaction at the announcement that a design for an iron 
church, by Mr. Carpenter, was about to appear in the' "Instmmenta 
Ecclesiastica." The designs for some gas standards, by the same 
^ntleman, were approved of. It was agreed to recommend Mr. 
Keith, the society's manufacturer of church plate, to send some of 
his works to the contemplated Exhibition at Paris. At the re- 
quest of Dr. Druitt, a member of the society, the Rev. J. M. 
Neale consented to deliver a lecture at the S. George's Library, 
embodying the practical suggestions on Funeral Arrangements which 
were developed in the tract published by the society under that title. 
It was agreed to illustrate Mr. Neale*s paper on Batalha in the 
Eccienolopst, with a ground -plan of the church and conveot,*redaced, 
with corrections and improvements^ from that given by Murphy. 
An application from the Bishop of Brechin about S. Paul's church, 
Dundee, was considered, and also the proposed rebuilding of the nave 
of the Priory church of New Shoreham. The designs for the enlarge- 
ment and restoration of S. Chad's, Stafford, by Mr. Ward, Were next 
examined. They showed the curious discovery of complete arcades, 
surmounted by clerestory windows, all of Romanesque date, embedded 
and concealed in the present side walls of the nave. It was agreed to 
tidvise that these remains should be preserved as fsu- as possible^ 
but that the new work required in the church, and especially the east 
end of the chancel, should be restored in the Pointed style, in t&ooord- 
ance with the remaining buttresses and other details. A report from 
the Worcestershire Diocesan Architectural Society was received, and 
also a letter from the secretaries, in compliance with which it was 
agreed to take that society into union with the Eoclesiologieal Society, 
A sub-committee was appointed to draw up a memorial to the Chief 
Commissioner of Works in support of the principles advocated by Mr. 
O. 6. Scott in his official report on the restoration of the Toysil tombe 
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ki Westmhwter Abbey. Deaigns hj Mr. S. S. T«ukn, for k new 
chorch at Nether£eld» in Sussex ( for Uie restoration ^ Harrington 
church, Lincolnshire ; for a parsonage house and schools at Comptoa, 
Berks; and for a echodi at Poynings, Sussex, were examined. 



A Committee Meeting of this Society was held on July 13. Present: 
Mr. Beresford Hope, in the chair ; Sir Charles Anderson. Mr. Be van, 
Mr. Chambers, Mr. France, Rev. S. S. Oreatheed, Sir John Harington, 
Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. Wv Scott» 
and Rev. B. Webb. The Rev. J. L. Orompton was also present as a 
member of the Music Committee. 

Sir Charles Anderson communicated the discovery at S. Benedict's, 
Cambridge, of one of the eastern angles of the Anglo-Saxon church { 
thus marking the plan and dimensions of the original building* 

The Sub-Committee reported that they had agreed upon the memorial 
to the Chief Commissioner of Public Works, in support of Mr. G. G. 
Scott's recommendatiens with respect to restoring the royal monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. 

J. L. Andre, Esq., of 25, Ym-U Place, City Road> was eleoted an 
ordinary member. 

In reply to a communication from the Worcester Diocesan Architec- 
tural Society, it was agreed to present reports and publications, and to 
admit that body into union with the Ecclesiological Society. 

The defeat of Lord Harrowby*s Bill for the demolition of City 
churches, was mentioned as a subject for great congratulation. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the Architectural Museom, 
and the Chairman of Committees described an address which he had 
delivered at a meeting of artizans held in the Museum, a week later 
than the annual amversazione, and mentioned that the Museum was 
about to be recognized by the Commissioners as a branch of the Schools 
of Art and Industry, established by Government at Marlborough House. 

It was announced that Mr. Carpenter's designs for the iron-churcK 
were not ready, owing to domestic calamity ; and a sub- committee was 
nominated to approve of them, as soon as they were prepared. 

Designs by Mr. Ward for a new east window at S. Chad's, Stafford, 
were examined, and a further application from the Bishop of Brechin, 
about the stained glass at S. Paul's, Dundee, was considered. 

Mr. Cltttton's designs for S. John's church, Limehouse, were next 
examined, and Mr. Norton's drawings for a new church at Penmaen, 
near liandaff. 

Mr. S. S. Teulon attended the Committee, and exhibited the finft 
sketches of a church intended to be built, in coloured brick, in the 
parish of Lambeth ; and also the drawings of Sir Antony Brown's 
almshouses and chapel at South Weald, near Brentwood, in Essex. 

Mr. W. White also attended the Committee with his designs for the 
new church of S. Anne, Hooe, near Plymstock ; for the re-building of 
S. Hilary, Cornwall ; for re-building the Tregarvethen aisle at Kenwyti 
4:hurch ; a new chancel at Inverury ; parsonages at Halstead, Essex, and 
Arley Hall in Cheshire ; and a school at Cuminestown, N. B. 
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Letters were read from the Architectural Puhlicatiou Society, from 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, and from Mr. H. Hall, descrihing the works at 
East Retford church. The words of the Hymnal Noted in its complete 
form, as just published, were submitted to the Committee. It was 
agreed to advise Messrs. Potter and Keith to send some of their 
respective works to the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 



The Motett Choir of the society held a musical meeting in the even- 
ing of June 20th, at eight o'clock, at St. Martin's Hall, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon of Bristol, president, in the chair. A numerous and attentive 
attendance of ladies and gentlemen testified to the interest which the 
study of the old ecclesiastical music has awakened. The proceedings 
commenced with the following report on the musical progress of the 
society, read by the Rev. T. Helmore, honorary secretary for music. 

«• Thb musical operations of the past year, though in reality as effec- 
tive to practical purposes as those of any former year, may, from the 
greater regularity of routine, be told in few words. 

•* The translations for the second part of the ' Hymnal * have been 
diligently and frequently revised by the sub-committee appointed for 
that purpose ; and (as has already been stated in the general report) 
they have been accepted by the general committee. 

•• The collection of Sarum melodies has also been completed by your 
secretary, and the editors have made some progress in the noting of the 
second part. 

" The melodies for the York hymns, and also for some of those 
hymns which are to be found in the collection of the German editor, 
Mone, of which the first volume only has as yet appeared, have still to 
be procured. 

•• The book of words without the notes, so arranged as to give each 
hymn in the two parts its right place in the sequence of the Church's 
Offices, is already in type ; and references and indices have, after great 
thought and numerous suggestions, been finally adopted by the editors 
and their indefatigable musical publisher, Mr. Novello, which will 
obviate the inconveniences apprehended from an arrangement of the 
hymns of Part I., so as to take their proper places in relation to the 
supplementary hymns of Part H. An edition of the words is also to 
be published with Scripture references. These, it is believed, will 
^reaUy increase the value and popularity of the * Hymnal.' 

" The library has been enriched since last year by the addition of 
twelve sets of the Motett Society's published music, a small supply of 
the Harmonies of the Carols for Christmas and Easter, and several 
MS. copies of the vocal parts of music required for the choir at our 
public music meetings, prepared parUy at the society's expense, under 
the careful and praiseworthy direction of Mr. Dawson, the sub- librarian, 
and partly by the voluntary exertions of the ladies who have honoured 
the society by taking an active part in our choral music. 

*'The kindness of our friend and fellow-member, the Rev. J. L. 
Crompton, has also enriched our library with an original composition* 
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written under his own direction, for the English Communion Service, 
by Dos Santos, of Funchal, in Madeira* 

" A still larger supply of music is requisite to furnish the choir with 
an adequate number of copies to carry on the society's desires and in* 
tentions in this department of their labours ; while the obvious impor* 
tance of having the collection of music on the spot where our public 
meetings are usually to be held, will justify your committee in urging 
upon the society at large, and all who take an interest in the study and 
practice of our music, the desirableness of so supporting them in their 
musical arrangements, that the choir may not be prevented, by want 
of funds, from securing the constant use of a room in S. Martin's Hall 
for their rehearsals, as well as for the public meetings. For this end it 
is respectfully urged upon the members generally to use their influence 
to persuade others to join us, as musical members or sub8cril)er8, and 
also to take pains to induce non- members to attend the meetings. By 
these means, and by continued diligence on the part of the choir, the 
music would soon become self-supporting ; and as its interest began to 
be more widely felt, the sphere of the society's usefulness would, it is 
submitted, be greatly enlarged. 

" The committee have great pleasure in reporting that the Motett 
choir of this society has been working with unprecedented zeal during 
the past year, having met for practice, since July 7, 1853, fifteen times 
at S. Barnabas, Pimlico, and nine times in the schoolroom adjoining 
Archbishop Tenison's Chapel, Regent Street ; an excess of ten meetings 
over those of lust year. Although it is much to be regretted that very 
few, comparatively, of the choir have attended every practice, and though, 
from the necessities of the case, little has been yet achieved in the 
accuracy and effectiveness of our performances, — although a constant 
influx of new members, and the non-attendance of some who were 
formerly fellow-workers with us, have retarded the general progress,-— 
although the S. Barnabas Choral Society, which is associated with us, 
has, from one cause or other, dwindled down to a very small number of 
actual members, yet the choir- work has, in spite of all discouragements, 
gone on with a considerable measure of success. The committee have 
been emboldened to issue forth from the musical privacy which, in 
conscious weakness, the Motett Society, and its successor, the choir of 
the Ecclesiological Society, had hitherto courted, and have already 
ventured (it is hoped not prematurely) to invite public attention to their 
music performed in the lecture room of S. Martin's Hall. Certain of the 
truth of their general principles, the committee are confident of success, if 
only those principles can be practically set forth by the competent illus- 
trations of an eflicient choir. They call upon all who lay claim to 
ritual or artistic taste to aid them in their endeavours, and they will 
not then fear but that, in a short time, their own wishes and aspira- 
tions will be gratified : they will not do so much injustice to the piety 
and religious tastes and affections of their countrymen, as to doubt 
that what they cannot but admire and delight in, when they hear it 
sung as it ought to be sung, they will themselves practise, and m then 
turn illustrate to others. The first music meeting of this year, otql 
Tuesday, May 16, was so far encouraging, as it gave proof that, with 
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diligence in rehearsing, the choir then assembled might hope in a short 
time to attain, in addition to their general purity of tone, sufficient skill 
to execute any music in the ecclesiastical style. The choir, however, and 
the society in general, must bear in miad, that the moderate degree of 
accuracy and point with which that performance was marked, had 
been attained at the cost of great repetition and frequent practice ; and 
that continued zeal and industry and perseverance are the only terms on 
"which the desired success can be ultimately attained. 

" Your committee have to acknowledge that an unexpected and most 
important movement, meeting and co*operating with their own, if not 
originally derived from it» has within the past year taken place in both 
our universities. Under the auspices of their Bishop* the Oxford Plain 
Song Society has enrolled about one hundred supporters ; while at the 
sister university, the Cambridge University Ecclesiastical Music Society 
numbers already upwards of one hundred members. In Cambridge, 
also, with a pliaiicy and freedom from formality not to be lightly spokea 
of when rightly directed, many of the colleges and halls are one after 
another restoring, at least on festivals and their first vespers, choral 
services, not slovenly performed by hirelings, caring little or nothing 
for the holy work, but by ardent and voluntary choirs formed among 
the members themselves. In Oxford few parishes are without a repre* 
sentative from their own Clergy in the Plain Song Society, and the 
Bishop of Oxford had, lately* a practical proof given to his own 
diocese, and to no less than seven other Bishops present at the opening 
of his new Theological College at Cuddesden, of the perfect adaptation 
to the purposes of solemn united worship, of that Plain Song which wo 
uphold as the proper ordinary music for congregational use. 

" These are some of the direct and subsidiary workings of the Ecde<» 
siological Society's musical views and recommendations. Your com* 
mittee are not, however, unobservant of other collateral manifestations 
of a new zeal and better spirit in regard to Church music in general. 
The greater frequency of large gatherings of choralists in the cathedral 
of S. Paul, and the consequent increase of their scale ; the provincial 
meetings of the members of the Choir Benevolent Fund ; Uie recent 
gigantic choral meeting of seventeen hundred musicians in the Crystal 
Palace on the day of its opening, under the unwearied direction of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society; the evident popularity of choral services 
wherever they are well done ; the generally improved tone of feeling 
with regard to the style of compositions suited to the services of the 
Chureh ; the gradual increase of choirs who more or less adopt our 
notions, and only wait a convenient opportunity to exchange a less 
ecclesiastical style for that of our own books, — eannot but inspire them 
with gratitude for the past, and hope for the fiitur^." 

The following was the music performed : — 1. Motett, adapted from 
Palestrina, " I will ma^ify Thee." 2. Hymn, " Chorus Nov» Jeru-r 
ealea/' Sarum melody (56, Hymnal Noted). 3. Mass, by Vittoria, 
'^ O quam gloriosum." 4. Magnificat, a modern oomposition, by the 
Revi. S. S. Greatheed, on the Eighth Gregorian Tone* 5. Carol, 
''Royal Day that chasest gloom.'* (Dies est Isetitise), Christmas 
Carols, IX. 6. Motett, from Oriando di Lasso. 7. Hy«»n, «* Veni, 
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Creator," Sarum melody (71, Hymnal Noted). 8. Anthem, by TaUia, 
" If yon love Me/' 9. Carol, " Let the merry church bellB ring " 
(Vanitatum vanitas), Easter Carols, I. 10. Motett, by Nanini, "All 
Thy works praise Thee." 

At the conclusion, thanks to the amateur performers were moved by 
F. H. Dickinson, Esq., and Horace Binney, Esq., of Philadelphia, who 
spoke of the pleasure which the evening's performances had given to 
him, a visitor from the New World ; and Mr. Beresford Hope expressed 
the thanks of those present to Mr. Helmore, for the practice with 
which he illustrated the precepts expressed in his report. 

The last of the three music meetings of the society was held on the 
1 3th of July, in S. Martin's Hall. The lecture-room was well filled 
by an attentive and interested audience. 

The chair was taken at eight, p.m., by A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. 
After a few preliminary observations on the general objects of the 
meeting, the chairman oedled upon the Rev. T. Helmore, as precentor, 
to commence the music which had been prepared under his direction by 
the choir of ladies and gentlemen who had given their voluntary aid to 
the society, in carrying out the practical illustration of this branch of 
ecclesiology. The selection of music announced in the analysis before 
published was accordingly sung, with the exception of the AUeluiatic 
sequence, for the due preparation of which there had not been time^ 
notwithstanding the choir had met for practice on an extra evening 
since the last public music meeting, as almost all the music was new 
to the greater number of the choir. At the special request of several 
of the members, the carol, " The foe behind," No. 22, was substituted 
for this interesting piece of Plain Song. 

The general selection of the music, and the manner in which it was 
sung, appeared to give general satisfaction. Although many of the 
choir are young and inexperienced, and some of the music was far from 
easy in execution, the general effect was solemn and pleasing ; and for* 
tunate indeed would that church be which at all times could secure as 
efficient a performance of the various parts of Matins and Evensong, 
Litany and Holy Communion. At the dose of the evening, the thanks 
of the meeting were given by the chairman to the choir, and particu- 
larly to Mr. Helmore, for their exertions. 

On reviewing the three meetings for music of this year, we may ob- 
serve that the numbers of the choir were on the several occasions 
thirty-eight, forty-seven, and forty-six respectively ; that the proportion 
of the several kinds of voice in the last meeting, which may serve as a 
general guide to the rest, was as follows : — eleven first trebles, five 
second trebles, nine altos, — viz., three women, two boys, and four men, 
— six first tenors, six second tenors, and nine or ten basses. 

By this choir two entire masses and three motetts by Palestrina, one 
mass by Vittoria, two motetts by Orlando di Lasso, seven ancient hymns, 
five carols from the " Conciones Ecclesiasticae," — so frequently men- 
tioned of late, — ^two of the Gregorian Psalm melodies, besides three 
anthems, a " Sanctue," and '* Gloria in Exceisis '* by living composers, 
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have been interpreted in a manner not altogether unworthy of the severe 
simplicity or elaborate complexity of the two branches of the Church 
school* of which they were selected as specimens. 

But in order that what has been so successfully begun upon a small 
scale may still go on increasing in efficiency, as a means of interesting 
others, and directing their attention to the purest sources both of taste 
and of actual productions, in the musical art as applied to ecclesiastical 
purposes, there isneed of increased energy.both on the partof the members 
of the Ecdesiological Society and their friends of the Motett choir, and 
also amongst all those who are in any way concerned for the revival of 
Church art. 

With a view to enable all such to throw their sympathy and support 
into a tangible and working form, the following minutes have been en- 
tered at two successive meetings of the Musical Committee, upon the 
Secretary's books : — «* Resolved June 2l8t, 1854; — ^That every sub- 
scriber of ten shillings annually to a fund in aid of the Motett Meet- 
ings of the Choir of the Ecdesiological Society, shall have a right of 
admission to all the public meetings of the choir, and that the musical 
sub- committee, aided by six of such subscribers nominated by the 
general committee, shall manage the expenditure of such fund ; and 
that persons who give their services as singers shall have the same 
privileges as subscribers to the above fund." 

At the next committee meeting, July 13th, 1854, the Secretary re- 
ported that several persons had already become subscribers to the 
Motett fund. Mr. William Dawson, master of Archbishop Tenison's 
School, Regent Street, and Mr. George Orove, Secretary to the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, both of them members of the Motett Choir, were 
appointed members of the choir committee for the management of the 
fund. 

In explanation of the resolution passed at the last committee meeting 
it was determined — '* lliat each subscriber of ten shillings per annum, 
and each member of the choir, should be presented with a transferable 
ticket of admission to all the Motett Meetings.** 

By this arrangement, every member of the Choir is enabled to intro- 
duce one friend to each meeting, and another for every yearly subscrip- 
tion of ten shillings paid by such ipember ; i.e., a member of the Choir 
subscribing ten shillings per annum, would hold two transferable tickets, 
by which two persons would be admitted besides him (or her) self. A 
Choir subscriber of one pound would admit three friends, and so on, 
according to the number of ten shilling subscriptioos. 

As the music meetings are necessarily attended with considerable 
expense in the procuring of proper rooms and a sufficient supply of 
music, in which the library is very deficient, the musical committee 
urge upon all the readers of the Ecclesiologist, and others, to enter 
their names at once on the list of purchasers of season tickets. They, 
on their part, will be ready to make arrangements for additional music 
meetings bestdes the three to which the Society is pledged by its agree- 
ment with the late Motett Society, as soon as a sufficient sum is thus 
raised to justify their incurring the necessary expenses. The number 
and frequency of the additionid meetings will depend partly on the zeid 
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of the Choir, and their suoceas in the preparation of the mueic, but 
maioly on that which will also give a fresh impetus to their exertions, 
the cordial support of a numerous and influential list of subscribers for 
season tickets. Should such support be afforded them as, they venture 
to suggest, is due to the only musical society in the country established 
with the special design of cultivating what has been pronounced by all 
competent critics, the very highest school of Church Music, they cannot 
but expect before long a large accession to their own number, and a 
consequent increase of attention to their proceedings on the part of all 
musical persons. The time may come when our Society may reckon 
its singers by hundreds instead of by units, and its friends by thousands 
instead of by tens, as at present. Be this however as it may, they will 
never cease their own labours in this sphere of the Church's manifold 
ministrations, until the songs of Sion ascend, as of old, from the lips 
as well as from the hearts of the ten thousands of her people, and until 
every sanctuary throughout our land shall have its well-instructed choir 
to present before the Throne of Christ the highest offerings the musical 
art can furnish on earth, in bwly imitation of the worship of heaven. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb second meeting in Easter Term of this Society was held in the 
Holywell Rooms, on Wednesday, May 31, at 8 p.m. In the absence 
of the President, the Rev. S. W. Wayte, of Trinity College, took the 
chair. The following new members were elected : 

W. Morton, Esq., Trinity CoUtge. 
J. Taylonr, Esq., Oriel College. 

The receipt of the first number of the publications of the Bucking* 
hamshire Archaeological and Architectural Society was acknowledged. 

The report announced that the joint meeting of the Worcester 
Diocesan Society, at Coventry, was fixed for Tuesday, June 90, and 
members intending to be present were requested to leave their names 
at the rooms or with the Secretary. A letter from the Rev. J. Eccles 
Carter was read on the subject of the proposed reconstruction of the 
tower of S. Mary Magdalene church, Taunton, on which remarks were 
made by Mr. Street and Mr. Thornton. Plans for the reseating of 
Fairford church, Gloucestershire, had been submitted for approval, and 
it was hoped that public interest would be excited in favour of the 
restoration. 

The chairman then called upon Mr. Thornton for his paper, of which 
the following is an epitome. 

Symbolism is of two kinds, direct and indirect. Direct symbolism 
is where, as in painting and sculpture, the primary end is to produce, 
from a certain object or action, a representation of something else. 
Symbolism indirect (called symbolism par eseeileace), is where, in 
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using an object or action for one end we also employ it seeondarify to 
teach or admonish. Thus, in architecture, the piers are primarily 
intended to support the building, but secondarily symbolise Apostles 
and Doctors. 

Symbolism of this kind may be intentional or unintentional. The 
latter is tlie result of the unperceived principles or workings of the 
artist's mind ; it is this which renders the works of great masters such 
a subject for study. Intentional symbolism, though derided by persons 
who call themselves practical, is nevertheless a valuable engine for 
teaching, whether applied to church architecture, embelUshnient, or 
ritual ; and we shall find that as an unmeaning architecture or rite is 
useless and offensive, so to neglect building and adornment, and to 
repudiate a high (symbolic ritual, is to fail in one way of setting forth 
our faith. In employing symbolism we must carefully observe these 
rules ; 1, that the symbolism be true, that is, that there be a real con- 
nection or similitude between the symbol and the thing symbolised ; 
2, that it be intelligible, not far-fetched or overstrained, but easy of 
comprehension, so as to be profitably employed to teach ; 3, that it be 
worthy, or in other words, that we do not employ it to set forth things 
trifling or doubtful, but really use it as a means of edification, not as a 
mere piece of theory or an ecclesiological toy. 



The third meeting of the term was held in the Society's rooms in 
Holywell, on Wednesday evening, June 14, at eight o'clock, the Pre- 
sident, Dr. Bloxham, of Magdalene College, in the chair. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected members of the Society : 

Mr. Augij^stus J. Hare, University College. 
Mr. John Chapman, High Street, S. Clement's. 

Two others were proposed for election at the next meeting. 

Engravings of frescoes discovered on the walls of Gawswortb 
church, Cheshire, now being restored, sent by the Rev. J. Griffith, of 
Wadham College, and a model of Cologne Cathedral, by Mr. W. 
Gorringe, of 11. Merton Street, Oxford, were exhibited. Mr. Parker 
read a paper on the connection between Stonehenge and Gilgal. TTie 
Hebrew word Gilgal signifies literally a circular stone, but in the opinion 
of good Hebrew scholars may very well signify also a circle of stones. 
The Gilgal was a place for the assembling of the people, not only for 
the purpose of religious worship, but also for other purposes, such as 
great courts of justice — ^for Samuel judged Israel in Grilgal, and went 
in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgul, and Mizpah, all of these were similar 
places, situated on high hills, and frequently called merely high places 
^~and stone pillars or altars were set up on them. 

The Druidical circles are found in similar situations adapted for the 
same purposes, and have stone pillars set up in them, which have con- 
tinued to be objects of worship in some districts, especially in Brittany, 
almost to the present day. The custom of assembling the people in 
these places on stated occasions was also continued to a late period as 
in Scotland, mentioned by Mr. Liogan. Crookam Tor, alias Parliament- 
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rock, on Dartmoor, has been used from time immemoria] as. a court of 
justice until quite recently, and seats are cut in the rock of the Tor 
for the judge and jury. At Pue Tor, near the village of Sampford 
Spiney, is a large square apartment hewn out of the rock, which seems 
to have been used for a similar purpose. Mr. Parker concluded by 
expressing a hope that some more competent person would take up 
this interesting subject and investigate it thoroughly ; he had merely 
thrown together a few hints to call attention to it.^ 

After remarks on the subject from Mr. Meyrick, Mr. Plenderleath, 
and the Secretary, the meeting separated. 



The fifteenth Annual Meeting of this society was held in. the rooms in 
Holywell, on Monday, June 26th. Mr. A. M. Edmonds, of Worcester 
College, and Mr. Philip Webb, of Beaumont Street, were elected 
ordinary members. The Bishop of Salisbury was elected Patron, and 
Sir W. Heathcote, M.P., and the Revs, the Rector of Exeter, the 
Principal of Brasenose College, and the Master of Balliol, Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. 

The President. Dr. Bloxham, of Magdalene College, in opening the 
proceedings congratulated the Society on its favourable prospects, and 
adverted to the loss it had sustained by the death of the late Rector of 
JBLxeter, who had been a constant friend of the Society, and of the 
Principal of Brasenose, who had been so long its President. 

A pastoral staff, manufactured by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, from 
the designs of Mr. Street, to be presented to the Bishop of Graham's 
Town, was exhibited, as well as a design for a new University barge, 
by Mr. Bruton. 

The Hon. F. Lygon, secretary, read the annual report, in which, 
after referring to the internal events of the Society, the proposed de- 
struction of the City churches was deprecated, and the principal archi- 
tectural works of the year criticised. The restoration of the chancel 
of S. Mary's church was hoped for, and much expected from the new 
chapels to be undertaken at Balliol and Exeter Colleges. The com- 
.mittee were glad to be able to mention' the formation and success of 
the Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society, at a meeting of which 
at Coventry the President had been able to attend. 
• Mr. Plenderleath, B.A., M.B.A.R., Wadham College, then proceeded 
to read a paper, illustrated by numerous photographs and drawings, 
upon the Remains of Classical Architecture in Rome, of which the 
following is an abstract : 

" I had intended to make this paper a general sketch of Italian 
architecture, from the earliest to the present times, but found it im- 
possible to compress so vast a subject into so short a space of time as 
that for which I can hope from your indulgence. I must therefore be 
content merely to act as your cicerone among some of the more re- 
markable classical monuments of Rome." 

After giving a brief sketch of the leading characteristics of the 

> It should be observed that this paper was addressed to the Archaeological section 
of the Society, formerly the Heraldic and Archeological Society. 
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Pelfisgio, Cyclopean, Bud Ettoscan periods of arohitecture, and a 
general view of the topography of ancient Rome, with the various 
causes which render this not easy to discover in the present day, Mr. 
Plenderleath proceeded to discuss seriatim the principsd remains now 
extant of the classical days of the Eternal City. 

'* One of the earliest works of the kings is the Mamertine Prison, 
underneath the church of S. Griuseppe de' FaHgnani, in which SS. 
Peter and Paul were confined. Whence came this name of 'Ma- 
mertine' it would be difficult exactly to say; it probably ha« some 
connection with Mamers, the ancient name for Mars. It consists of 
two chambers in the rock, excavated one above the other, and the 
sides built up with large masses of peperino. which in the lower 
chamber approach towards the centre, without however being arched, 
so as to form the roof. The prison contains a spring of remarkably 
pure water, which we are informed by tradition was called into exist- 
ence by S. Peter for the purpose of baptizing the jailers who had been 
converted by his firmness under trial. The other works of the kings 
are the wall of Servius TuUus, of which very little remains, and the 
Cloaca Maxima, which supplies the only drainage that Rome has up 
to the present day. 

" To the long period of the Republic, Italian architecture owes bat 
very little. ' Gli antichi Romani,* says Canina, ' furono tanti intenti 
alle cose di maggior conseguenza, che poco si curarono delia bellezza 
della cittk.* Among what they have left us, however, I may mention 
the tabularium upon the Capitol, now crowned with the Palace of the 
Senator (in Canina's speculative restoration of which I am afraid I 
cannot agree), portions of several fine viaducts, and the tombs of the 
Scipios, and of Caecilia Metella. The latter, the 

' stern round tower of other days, 
Standing with half its battlements, alone, 
And with two thousand years of ivy grown/ 

which Lord Byron so' eloquently describes, is to me one of the most 
striking of these venerable building^, bringing down to us as it does 
the name of a simple Roman matron, while the fame of so many of 
her great political contemporaries is now lost, and their mausoleum 
levelled with the dust. It has always been a favourite theory of mine, 
although I admit that I have no authority for it, to connect the name 
of CsecUia Metella with that exquisite nameless veiled figure in the 
first room of the Vatican, which few persons can fail to remember. 

" I come now to the period of the Emperors, and shall begin with 
that extraordinary mass of ruins known as the Palace of the Cesars, 
which was commenced by Augustus about the time of our Saviours 
birth, upon the Palatine, and subsequently enlarged so as to take in 
part of the Forum, and of the Capitol, Cselian and even Esqoiline 
hills. Some remains of panelling and fresco here are curious, and 
equally so a small pointed squinch, which I discovered in a corridor 
round what the local guides call the theatre, which comes to a singular 
angular termination. I deeply regret to say that a portion of what 
was the palace haq been enclosed within the grounds of a miserable 
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sham-classical building known by the unmistakeably indicative desig- 
nation of the ' Villa Mills/ a wretched red and yellow summer house 
belonging to which, occapies the most prominent position upon the 
summit of the hill. 

" To Augustus we. owe those three exquisite Corinthian columns now 
universally recognized as having formed a part of the Oreecoatasis. 
In saying however 'universally' I should except Mr. Bunsen, that 
archseological Niebuhr, who appears to consider no theory worth any 
thing which has ever been held by any human being, before himself. 
He considers it to have belonged to a temple of Minerva Cbalcidica, 
but this idea is, as I conceive, entirely without foundation. 

" The pyramid of Caius Cestius, the only one in Rome, and also that 
noblest, although simplest of all ancient remains, the Fantheon, date 
from the reign of Augustus. The latter was the first and the last 
thing that I visited, and never shall I forget the effect of that portico. 
' It consists,' says Murray, ' of sixteen Corinthian columns of oriental 
granite, with capitals and bases of Greek marble. Each colunm is 
composed of a single block forty-six and a half English feet in height, 
and five feet in diameter.' The interior of the Rotunda too, still in 
all its ancient perfection, the only temple which really seems adapted 
for its new use as a Christian church, is wonderfully striking. 

'* I may here mention two very interesting architectural relics which 
are preserved in the cloister of S. John Lateran, namely, — a column 
firom Pilate's house at Jerusalem, and one from Herod's temple. The 
latter is reported by tradition to have stood between the Holy Place 
and the Holy of H^ies, and to have been rent in two at the same time 
as the veil. Certainly there is no trace of art in the scissure, and there 
seems oonsideraUe collateral proof of the truth of the tradition. 

** One of the most striking features in a Roman landscape is the 
viaducts, many of which are very perfect. In one, near G^eta, I 
counted no less than 148 contiguous arches, one of which was built on 
the skew principle. 

" I must not omit to mention the Flavian Amphitheatre or Colosseum, 
a building so well known to every one as hardly to need description. 
I had the good fortune to see this once under peculiar circumstances, 
namely, — illuminated. This is a sight which is usually granted only 
to royal or distinguished personages, but last winter a number of Eng- 
lish gentlemen obtained permission from the authorities to have it 
illuminated, upon the condition that no Italian should be invited to be 
present. And so well was the secret kept, that among the thousands 
of spectators, I did not hear a single accent of the Italian tongue, llie 
illumination was effected by a number of Bengal lights, placed in con* 
cealment, and suddenly lighted at the sound of a bugle. ' The ejfect 
was wonderful ; every stone in the old walls was thrown into brilliant 
relief, and the lower arches glowed like the furnaces of Vulcan with the 
strong red lights within. 

" The Colosseum was finished by Titus, jld. 79, whose name is also 
preserved in connection with a building upon the Esquiline, which has 
served successively as a villa for Maecenas, baths for Titus, a palace 
for Nero, and a species of poor*house for some of the later emperors. 
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The arch which bears the name of thiB emperor, and commemorates his 
victory over the Jews, was erected by Domitian in a.d. 87. In the 
soffit are some interesting has reliefs, representing the bringing into 
Rome of the vessels used in .the temple at Jerusalem, which were kept 
a long time in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and afterwards fell 
into the Tiber at the time of the flight of Maxentius. These might 
be recovered, if they are not by this time destroyed by the action of the 
water, were the Tiber to be temporarily diverted from its course, a plan 
which has been often proposed, but always dectined by the Papal 
government. 

" Time obliges me to pass very rapidly by the celebrated column of 
Trajan, which now supports a statue of S. Peter. I cannot, however, 
xefnXn from expressing here my extreme disapprobation of the plan 
adopted in Rome of Christianizing these splendid monuments of Pagan- 
Um, by surmounting them with the symbol of redemption, or the image 
of some saint. Many of the most beautiful obelisks are being perfectly 
destroyed by the runnings of the rain from the copper crosses placed 
Vpon them : to say nothing of the incongruity of such a combination, 
the Gross of Christ above hieroglyphics in honour of Isis or Osiris. 

" 'i'he last building in Rome which shows anything of the ancient 
spirit of art is the arch of Constantine, and this only in so far as it 
is composed of the spoils of an earlier erection of Trajan*8. No one 
can fail to be struck with the difference in point of workmanship 
between the medallions and statues, which belong to Trajan's arch, and 
the band of has reliefs, which were added by Constantine." 
• The paper concluded with some observations on the decline of 
classical arohitectnre in Rome, and the influence which it has since con- 
tinued to exercise upon modem buildings and decorations down to the 
present time. 



OXFORD SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY AND PRACTICE 
OF PLAIN SONG. 

Thb last Terminal Meeting of this Society was held in the Holywell 
Street Room, Oxford, on Saturday, the Feast of S. John Baptist. In 
order to call attention to its existence, and to disseminate its principles, 
the Society invited the attendance of all who felt interested in the sub- 
ject of Church Music ; and a considerable audience assembled. The 
chair was taken (in the President's absence,) by the Rev. T. Chamber- 
lain, who, after the usual preliminary business had been despatched, 
called on the Hon. F. Lygon, Secretary, to read the Report, which ran 
as follows : — " In presenting the Report at the conclusion of the 
Society's first academical year of existence, your Committee cannot but 
express their thankfulness for the progress which the cause of true 
Church music has made ; partly, we may hope, aided by the Society's 
efforts. Owing to the avocations of the present term, your Committee 
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have thought it desirable to hold fewer practice meetings in this than in 
the previous terms. But the work of the Society has not been neg- 
lected, and its members have continued steadily to increase. 

" Your Committee cannot help regarding with much satisfaction, the 
attempt which has been made to institute a choral service in Queen's 
College. They would take this opportunity of reminding those who 
take part in this good work, that modem Church music cannot be per- 
formed properly by a choir consisting exclusively of adult male voices, 
and that they will find the Church's Plain Song, with or without har- 
mony, to be the only kind of music really fitted for their use. 

" The cause of Church music at the sister university is also making 
most cheering progress. No less than nine of the colleges, it is under- 
stood, have the benefit of a choral service, in most cases maintained by 
the gratuitous services of the members of the college. In one case, at 
least, the music used is the Plain-Song of the Church. A society has 
also been formed similar to our own, and your Committee propose that 
we should receive it into brotherhood, it being understood that though 
the names of the Societies differ, their object, equally with our own, is 
the promotion of Church Plain Song. 

" The opening of the Theological College at Cuddesden, on Thurs- 
day, the 15th of June, was a source of the highest gratification to all 
who were privileged to be present. The glorious sound of the Plain- 
Song of the Litany, as the voices of four hundred people, in perfect 
harmony and with one accord, responded to those of the officiating 
Priests, — the eloquent and striking discourse of that Right Reverend 
Father in the Church, who reminded all his hearers how the men of 
memory and the men of hope united in doing the Divine work, — the 
swelling tones of the processional Psalm, — the impressive speeches of 
our revered Diocesan and patron, and his seven brethren in the Episco- 
pate, — and the hearty devotion with which all, at their Bishop's bidding, 
united in singing TV Deum to one of the Church's ancient melodies, and 
then knelt to receive his benediction, — must have produced on every 
heart not hardened by prejudice, an effect never to be forgotten, ever to 
be cherished. For ourselves, your committee cannot but remark that the 
tenour of the day's services afforded a striking proof of the superiority 
(for such purposes) of that style of Church music of which we are 
champions, and encourages us to hope for, and look forward to. a time 
-when fads shall have oveti^ome prejudice, and our churches and chapels 
shall echo with the voices, not of a choir only, but a whole congrega. 
tion, uniting as they may and can unite, in the Churches words, the 
Church's music, the Churches faith, and hope, and love." 

The Rev. R. Thornton, the other secretary, then read letters of 
sympathy from the Rev. J. M. Neale, the Rev. S. 8. Greatheed, and 
W. Dyce, Esq., R.A. These gentlemen were, by universal acclama- 
tion, dected honorary members of the society. 

The first part of the music appointed for the day was then performed, 
Mr. Thornton supplying the pli^ce of. the Rev. T. L. Fish, the vice- 
president and director, (who was unavoidably compelled to be absent,) 
and the Hon. F. Lygon taking charge of the instrument.. The music 
consisted of Ps. xciii. (5th Tone, 2nd ending,) in unison; Hymn 10 , 
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(Conditor alrae,) in unison ; Ps. cxxxiii. (7th T., I at e.) in harmony; 
Gloria in exeelsis, unison. 

At the close of the first part, the President (Rev. G. W. Hontingford) 
appeared, amidst the applause of the Society, and took the chair. 

The President then called upon Mr. Thornton for his promised paper 
on the object and pursuits of the Society. 

The paper was a vindication of the defenders of Plain Song, on the 
ground of their being purely practical, and desiring to bring into vogue 
a style of really Congregational Church Music. The Society's views 
being somewhat amusingly set forth, the paper received some applause, 
and the Society's thanks were, at the conclusion, tendered by the Pre- 
sident to the author. 

llie second part of the selected music was then performed, under 
Mr. Thornton*s direction. It consisted of the hymns, Jam lucis, 4^, 
and Christe Redemptor, 13', and Nunc dimittis, Sd T., 2d e.) all in uni- 
son. Jam lucis and Nunc dimittis were most effectively given, the 
latter without harmony, in order to illustrate the pliancy and genersl 
applicability of the Gregorian Chant. 

The Secretary then invited all present to join in singing the 1 50th 
Psalm (harmonized), according to the usual custom of the Society. 
After this, the President adjourned the Society to the ensuing Term. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of this society for the Easter term was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 10, at eight o'clock, the Rev. the Master of 
Jesus College, president, in the chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting having been read* and the 
gentlemen then proposed having been elected, the following were pro- 
posed for election at the next meeting : — 

Mr. Alfred King Harlock, S. Peter's College. 
Mr. Henry R. Heywood, Trinity College. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Messrs. Powell, for their 
present of specimens of stained glass and quarries manufactured by 
them. 

The Rev. J. Gibson, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, laid on the table 
drawings of the remarkable Early English porch at WillingaU, Essex, 
presented to the society by Mr. J. Clarke, the architect who haa lately 
restored it, and proposed the election of that gentleman as an honorary 
member. Mr. G. A. Lowndes, fi.A., in seconding the motion, gave an 
account of the singular history of the churches at WillingalL 

Some conversation followed on the subject of the proceedings of the 
Archnological Institute during their visit to Cambridge in July ; and 
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the president suggested that the attention of members pf the Institute 
should be called to the Market House at fiurwell, which will shortly be 
removed. 

Mention was then made of the memorial to the late Dr. Mill, about 
to be erected in Ely Cathedral, from the design of Mr. Scott ; and it 
was announced to be the wish of the committee that the society should 
contribute to the fund for this memorial, and also that a subscription 
ahould be set on foot among its members, for the purpose of filling the 
eastern triplet at S. Andrew's the Leas with stained glass, in memory 
of their late president. 

The meeting adjourned to May %4. 



The last meeting for the Easter term was held on Wednesday, May 
24, at eight o'clock. In the absence of the president, the chair was 
taken by the Rev. J. Gibson, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, (ine of the 
vice-presidents. 

Mr. J. Clarke, architect, was elected an honorary member, and Mr. 
H. R. Hey wood. Trinity College, an ordinary member.. The Rev. 
E. L. Cutts was elected corresponding secretary for Essex, and Mr. 
E. S. Lowndes, B.A., for the diocese of Lichfield. 

The thanks of the society were voted for the presents received since 
the last meeting. It was agreed that £10 should be given to the fund 
for restoring S. Andrew's the Less, and that £5 should be given to the 
fund for erecting a memorial to the late Dr. Mill, in Ely Cathedral. 

Mr. S. B. Gould, of Claire Hall, read a paper on the application and 
arrangement of colour, which it was agreed should be copied for the 
society's use. 

The Rev. F. Metcalfe, M.A., Curate of Little Shelford, gave a short 
account of the repairs now in progress at that church. 

After some discussion, the meeting adjourned. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

A coMMiTTBB meeting was held on Monday, June the 12th, the Rev. 
P. H. Lee, R.D., in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read, and the Rev. Charles F. West, curate of All Saints, was elected 
a member. A large number of valuable presents were made to the 
society. From the Rev. G. R. Mackamess, late curate of Barnwell, a 
very fine collection of brass rubbings, mounted on canvass and rollers. 
From F. Worship, Esq., Yarmouth, four small models of coped tombs, 
in stone ; very useful examples for persons intending to erect memo- 
rials of this description. From the manufacturers, a specimen window 
of the new glass made by Messrs. Powells, Whitefriars, after analysis 
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of ancient glass, and under the direction of Mr. Winston. From tlie 
Rev. A. Bromhead. specimens of Powell's stamped quarries. From 
A. J. Dunkin, Esq., Transactions of the Archaeological Association at 
Worcester, Memoranda of Springhead, and twelve parts of the History 
of Kent. From the respective societies, reports of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects ; Suffolk Institute of Archaeology ; and Worcester 
Diocesan Architectural Society. The following books, purchased by 
the librarian, were laid on the table : Brandon's Parish Churches, two 
vols. ; Winston^s Glass-painting, two vols ; Van Voorst's Fonts, 
Pugin's Timber Houses, ornamental gables and metal work, three vols. 
These works are purchased from the "Library fund," the contribution 
of a few members, and to which the Duke of Buccleuch has given £5. 
It is greatly desired to increase this fund, as the collection of a good 
architectund library would be a great boon, not only to the society but 
to the county. Any works bearing on the fine arts, or detached draw- 
ings and plans, of little value when scattered in private portfolios, would 
become of tenfold worth if collected in the society's museum. Several 
contributions of this kind have already been made ; and the great use 
made of the books already in the library should encourage those who 
have no books or engravings to give, to add to the small means 
at present at the committee's disposal for increasing their stock of 
books and drawings. Special donations to the '* Library Fund" will 
be received by the Rev. D. Morton, treasurer, or the Rev. H. J. Bigge, 
librarian. The secretary reported two successful proceedings of Uie 
spring meeting at Leicester, in conjunction with the Lincoln Architec- 
tural Society. An application was made from the Rev. George Watson, 
curate, on behalf of the funds for re-seating and restoring Islip church. 
The society have very small funds at command, but, it appearing to the 
committee that the internal arrangement was of the very best plan and 
material, a vote of £3 was made towards the undertaking, as -an earnest 
of the society's approval, it being understood that the work should be 
carried out according to Mr. Slater*s plans laid before the committee. 
The Rev. G. H. Vyse consulted the committee regarding a memorial 
window of painted glass, to be erected in Bookham church, Surrey. 
The Rev. T. James likewise asked advice for a memorial window to be 
erected in Edith Weston church. The Rev. P. H. Lee desired the ad- 
vice of the committee in the restoration of the west window and door- 
way of the tower of Stoke Bruerne church. A deputation from the 
committee was appointed to visit the church. The new volume of 
reports, '&c., was announced to be ready, and will shortly be forwarded 
to the members. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

S, John the Evangelist, Eton, Bucks. — ^The new parochial chapel of S. 
John the Evangelist. Eton, (the college chapel itself heing the legal 
parish church, though of course the new building will, for all practical 
purposes, be used as such,) is a spacious structure in the Middle- 
Pointed style, erected from Mr. Ferrey's designs. The general plan 
consists of chancel, with tower engaged on its north side, nave aisles, 
and south porch. The chancel, which is long and lofty, is divided 
in its roof into four bays, flanked, as we have said, in its western 
portion by the tower on the north side, and on the south by an aisle of 
two bays. The nave, which is very spacious, is divided into six bays, 
flanked with aisles, and lighted by a clerestory. The church is entered 
by a porch on the north side, in the second bay from the west, and also 
through the tower. There is no entrance from the west or from 
the south sides, except to the clergy through the sacristy. The nave 
pillars are octagonal, with foliaged capitals. The west window is 
of six lights, divided into two sub- fenestrations of three lights, with a 
circle containing three quatrefoils in the general head. The east window 
is also of six lights, but of three sub-fenestrations of two lights each, 
with three trefoils in the head of the central one, and a quatrefoil in 
those on each side, with, in the general head, a foliated cinqfoil, and 
two foliated quatrefoils in circles. The west windows of the aisles are 
of two lights ; those in the aisles of three lights, with elliptical heads; 
The clerestory is of two lights, alternately elliptical and obtuse pointed. 
The two windows to the north of the sanctuary are of two lights. 
The roofs are all open, those in the nave and chancel having arched 
braces, the chancel roof being richer in design, and stained of a darker 
colour. The altar stands on a foot-pace within a sanctuary raised 
on one step, paved with encaustic tiles, and fenced by a low screen of 
metal and wood. The chairs are placed against the south wall. The 
chancel, which rises on three steps above the nave, is seated' with two 
rows of oaken benches with desk fronts put stall -wise, extending too 
far, it seemed to us, to the eastward, and separated from the south 
aisle by bold parqloses of oak. The prayer-desk stands on the south 
side, just within the chancel, facing north. The lessons are read from a 
handsome lettem of oak, and the pulpit, of stone, is placed against the 
north jamb of the chancel arch. The font is in the nave, against the 
second pillar on the north side, counting from the west. The organ is 
placed in the chancel aisle, beyond which, as we should have noticed, 
stands the vestry. The feats are uniform, and of oak ; but we were 
sorry to observe that those on the south of the nave had doors — intro- 
duced, as we observed by a letter of Mr. Ferrey to a daily paper, in 
his absence and without his knowledge. We earnestly trust that the 
forcible and eloquent denunciation of pew-doors, which occurred in 
the Bishop of New Zealand's consecration sermon may have its effect 
in the church in which it was delivered. It is a pity that the pillars, 
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walls and arcade of the nave were not« aa well as the wall which they 
sustain, somewhat stouter. The tower is crowned with a broach spire 
of smooth stone, with two rows of spire lights. It is lofty, with 
double belfry lights, a statue of S. John being placed between Uiem on 
the east side. The material of the church is Kentish rag, random 
dressed, with quoins of dressed stone. The interior is lined with Bath 
stone ashlared. The church, altogether, conveys a great idea of 
spaciousness. 

8. Anne, PUfmstock, Devon, — ^This is a simple Middle-Pointed church, 
by Mr. White, intended to accommodate 381 persons, including 72 
children, and comprising a good chancel, 33 ft. 5 in. by 14 ft. 8 in., 
with small vestry at its north*east side ; a nave, 66 ft. 8 in. by %b ft. 
4 in., and a south aisle with south-western porch. The south aisle is 
somewhat less in length, at both ends, than the nave to which it is 
attached. The ritual arrangements are excellent : with well-marked 
sanctuary and spacious chancel, which is furnished with benches and 
•ubsella^-— all moveable. There is alow screen under the chancel -arch. 
The pulpit is in the north-east angle of the nave. The children's seats 
are placed at the west end. The arcade is of four broad arches, rising 
from very plain granite shafts, octagonal, with caps and bases formed 
on the square. The windows are couplets of plain lights with a quatre- 
foil in the head ; they are placed almost too near the eaves, though we 
quite sympathise with the architect's desire to keep the level of the 
windows a good height from the ground line, llie east window is of 
five lights; the middle one being lofty and broad, and the others being 
couplets of low narrow lights with a quatrefoil above each. The roofs 
are satisfactory, that of the aisle having a separate gable. The level of 
the ground slopes towards the east, which gives the east elevation much 
dignity externally. The vestry is, owing to this inequality of level, 
several steps lower than the chancel to which it is attached. Two 
bells are hung in a wooden framework, affixed, very picturesquely, ex- 
ternally against the west gable. There is a small door on the north 
side of the nave, opposite to the south-west porch. Upon the whole 
we are greatly pleased with the plain and severe treatment of this very 
inexpensive church. 

S. , Penmuen^ Uandaff. — We have to thank Mr. J. Norton for 

an inspection of his drawings for this new church. The building is 
small, accommodating 278 persons, and consists of a chancel, 27 in. 
3 ft. by 18 ft., a nave, 52 ft. 6 in. by 24 ft. 6 in., with a vestry to the 
north-west of the chancel, and a porch almost in the middle of the 
south side. The chancel is fairly arranged, with spacious sanctuary, 
and stall-like benches on each side ; those on the north side, however, 
being shorter by one seat than those of the south, in order to make way 
for the vestry door. The pulpit is at the north-east of the nave, ap- 
proached by no less than six spiral steps from the level of the chanceL 
This is surely an unnecessary height for so small a building. On the 
south side, projecting into the nave from the level of the chancel, is, 
we regret to see, a reading-pew with desks facing north and west. 
The nave has open benches on each side, with narrower seats for 
children at the western end. These are all of them westward of the 
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porch, and divided by the font from the rest of the eeats : an unfbrta- 
nate Bymbolism. The style of the building is a somewhat ugly type 
of JFir St- Pointed ; the windows being uniform pairs of trefoil-headed 
lancets, except at the east end, where there is an almost Middle- 
Pointed window of three lights with intersecting monials, and at the 
west end, where there are two windows, each of two plain lights with 
a quatrefoiled circle in the head, standing on a common string-conrse, 
and divided by a corbelled shaft which supports the projecting half of 
a western bell-cot. The buttresses are uniform, of two stages, and, 
together with a rather mean porch, give an impression of somewhat 
meagre and commonplace design, not altogether dispelled by a pretty 
and picturesque, though rather over- elaborate, belfry-turret, octagonal* 
with tall octagonal spirelet, the total height of which is 08 ft. The 
roofs internally are good. The chancel-arch has corbelled shafts, and 
at the west end some variety is effectively given by a corbelled shaft 
sustaining the thickening of the west wall internally for the belfry- 
turret. 

Mr. White has designed a chancel to be added to a miseraUe modem 
church at Inverury by Keith Hall, in Aberdeenshire. The east window 
is of three detached unequal lancets, each trifoliated under a trefoil, and 
all under a common label. There is a vestry under a lean-to roof on 
the north side, and the south wall has two windows, one of two lights, 
and the other a single light. 

SS. Philip and James, Ilfraeambe, (A eommunieatum.J — " Sir,— I 
find on an inspection of the new church here, that the south aisle ex- 
tends one bay along the chancel, opening into it by an arch : then 
comes a building for the hot-air apparatus. Into this, opposite to the 
centre window on the north side, is a small door like a * priest's door,' 
over which there is a truncated window, unglazed, by which the warm 
air b, I believe, to enter the church ; but the whole is in so unfinished 
a state that I cannot give any accurate account of it. The works will 
shortly be suspended entirely, owing to want of funds, and the walls 
will be protected by boarding or slates at top, till there is a reasonable 
prospect of finishing the building. I am, sir, your obedt* senrant, R. 
Ilfracombe, July 8.** 

S. , NetikfiM, Battle^ Susses. — ^Thisnew church, (of the Mid- 
dle-Pointed style), by Mr. Teulon, is in plan composed of a nave 
and north aisle, of five bays under separate gables *, a chancel, with a 
gabled vestry in continuation of the aisle to the north, and a tower 
and spire forming the porch and filling in the second bay to the south, 
the more westemly one being a short bay. There is no west entrance ; 
the nave pillars are circular, with responds ; the west windows of the 
nave and aisle are of two lights : the south-western bay of the nave 
has a single-light window ; the south-eastern of the same one of three 
lights ; as also the window of the aisle which faces it. The two other 
windows of the nave, and the three remaining of the aisle are of two 
lights. The nave roof is composed of collars and queen-posts. The 
font stands correctly in the westemly bay of the nave to the left of the 
entrance, with a sort of bench- table for the sponsors. The seats face east- 
wards, with a double alley, except in the most eastern bay of the aisle. 
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where they are turned to the south — this, we trust, may he rectified. The 
chancel-arch is of three orders. The chancel comprises an east window 
of three lights, a window of a single light on either side of the £anctuary, 
and one more to the west on the south side of two lights. The vestry 
is parclosed off, and contains an organ, under the arch which divides it 
from the chancel ; in our opinion the vestry ought always to be a sub- 
stantive apartment. There is a double row of benches placed stall- wise 
on either side, the most western space to the south in the lower range 
being set apart as the prayer-desk. Could not this be rectified, as the 
effect will prove as little satisfactory as the arrangement is destitute of 
precedent ? If greater prominence is sought for, it would be better to 
raise the analogous stall of the higher range a step or two. The pulpit 
stands at the north-east angle of the nave. The dimensions are : — 
nave, 60 feet 6 inches by ^1 feet 6 inches ; arcade. 2 feet in breadth; 
aisle, 1 1 feet broad ; chancel, 25 feet by 21 feet 6 inches. The tower is 
bevelled into a somewhat sharp octagonal broach, with spire lights on 
the four cardinal faces ; these are represented as hipped, a design which 
we would counsel Mr. Teulon to rectify, as it does not appear to us 
to correspond well with the motif of the remaining design. The belfry 
story too should rise clear of the roof. The buttresses of the nave 
are plain ; those of the chancel pedimented. 

8. Man/, Harrington, Lincolnshire. — ^We doubt whether we should class 
this church (Middle-Pointed), by Mr. Teulon, under new churches or res- 
torations. The plan is composed of nave and chancel, both destitute of 
aisles, a western tower, and a south porch in the most western bay. The 
vestry stands to the north of the chancel ; there is no west entrance in the 
tower, which has a two-light window, and is fiUed with loose seats. 
The tower-arch is old. The nave is lighted to the north by three single- 
light windows with traceried heads, and in the most eastern bay by a 
window of two lights. To the south there are two two-light windows, 
and in the eastern bay a three-light window, with a Templar's tomb pre- 
served tfi situ under it. The font stands just under the tower-arch to the 
south ; the seats face eastwards, except in the eastern bay of the nave, 
where they are turned southward to face the pulpit and desk, which stand 
in one block in the south-west angle of the chancel-arch, approached 
by steps which come in front of the Templar's tomb and window. We 
earnestly hope this arrangement may not be persisted in. The pulpit 
is of stone ; the chancel- arch is supported on corbels, and the chancel 
itself has a satisfactory rise of three steps, save where they are cut off 
by the desk-pulpit block ; the chancel is fitted with stall-like seats. A 
canopied tomb from the old church stands to the east of the southern 
row, and an Elizabethan high tomb facing to the north ; the chancel 
is lighted to the south by a two-light window, and in the sanctuary 
by a triangular window with spherical sides, much recessed, and com- 
prising a rose which contains three trefoils. The answering window on 
the north is a couplet, with tracery in the heads, set internally in 
a trefoiled hood ; the east window is of three lights ; the organ stands 
between the vestry and the chancel. No spire is shown in the 
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NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 

A PHBTTt and simple but picturesque building has been designed for a 
school to hold 106 children, at Cuminestown, Aberdeenshire, by Mr. 
White. There is a schoolroom, with a very small lodging attached, 
under a sloping roof. The chief gable shows a window of three un- 
equal trefoil-headed lights, under a common arch. The walls are to be 
of rubble-work, with quoins, doors and windows of dressed stone : the 
roof of tiles, and the floor of wood bricks laid herring-bone fashion. 

PoyningSt Sussex, — Mr. Teulon has designed schools for this locality. 
Advantage has been taken of the slope of the groutid to introduce 
steps. There is only one schoolroom to be divided by a curtain, but we 
are glad to note separate entrances, cloak-rooms, yards, and conveni- 
ences for the boys and girls. The fireplace in the schoolroom is single. 
We should prefer two in a room intended both for boys and girls. This 
fireplace has a window over it. The schoolhouse has a wooden turret, 
and further picturesque effect is produced on the mastcr^s house by a 
two-storied oriel square on the ground -floor, and bevelling above into a 
half hexagon. 

Compton^ Berks. — This vicarage, by Mr. Teulon. is a picturesque 
building in red brick, with patterns in black, which would, however, with 
advantage be more extensively spread over the face of the building. 
An ingenious and not unpleasing device is adopted in ihe staircase 
window, which has an horizontal head, and is stepped in three in the 
sill, llie accommodation comprises -three bedrooms and two nurseries 
on the first-floor. A great deal seems to be done for the very moderate 
cost at which it is to be erected. 

Compton^ Berks. — ^These schools, also by Mr. Teulon, are a smaller 
and simpler design ; also with a single schoolroom, and also, we are 
glad to say, with the three bedrooms to the house. The design is 
ntSiti Wooden tracery is employed. 

We have also seen, with much pleasure, th'e drawings of a very 
simple and inexpensive cottage for the chaplain at Airley Hall, in 
Cheshire. This is by Mr. White, who has also restored the Warburdon 
Cross in the same viUage. llxe heaid of this would be better, we think, 
without the cdspings. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. Mary, New Shoteham, Sussex, — We can quite sympathise with the 
energetic Vicar of New Shoreham, in his earnest desire to rebuild the 
nave of his splendid church ; and we are very glad that he hari entrusted 
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the work to the able hands of Mr. Carpenter. The drawings of the 
proposed work are before us, which show that, retaining the ori^nal 
plan of the church, — as determined by its remaining western door, and 
one column on each side of the nave, — it is proposed to build a clere- 
storied nave of six bays in massive Romanesque. The existing 
central tower and transepts are of pure Romanesque, the choir 
and its aisles of Transitional character. We are by no means certain 
that it is right or expedient to choose Romanesque for the nave, because 
pf the existing datum of the one remaining eastward bay, especially when 
it is remembered that the existing west door b Transitioned. But, if 
we grant that the style has been judiciously chosen, we have notbing 
to say against the method of its execution. It is indeed an able ex- 
pansion of the existing data into a very noble Romanesque nave and 
aisles, 190*6 long, and 55*6 broad. The result will be a catbedral- 
like structure, about 300 feet long, with transepts 80 feet long. A 
large sum will be required for so great a work, but we believe that 
there will not be much difficulty in raising it. The area will be so 
much larger than is absolutely wanted for parochial service, that Mr. 
Carpenter proposes to free the choir entirely from seats, and to place 
the congregation in the nave, and aisles, and transepts. The " cross- 
ing" under the lantern will be the chorus caatorum : and four bays of 
the choir will be raised on a platform, and parclosed for a sanctuary : 
the altar standing isolated under the third arch from the east end, and 
the two eastern bays of the choir being left as what used to be called 
a "retrochoir." We shall watch the progress of this scheme with 
interest, and shall hope to recur to it when the works have been com- 
menced. 

All Saints, Croxton, Norfolk, — ^This interesting little church, which 
has a round tower and an East- Anglian clerestory, is about to be re- 
stored, and enlarged by the re- erection of a south aisle and porch, 
which formerly existed, and of which the foundations can still be 
traced. 

S, , Kenwyn, Cornwall, — The Tregarvethen aisle of this church 

is to be rebuilt from Mr. White*s drawing, very well and unpretend- 
ingly, though a little quasi-porch in the angle is rather awkward ex- 
ternally. A vestry is formed at the end of the aisle by a solid screen- 
work. 

S, Hilary, Cornwall. — This church, with i; ^tion of the tower 

and spire, is to be rebuilt by Mr. White. The' l^itIs and aisles, which 
are broad, have separate gables. We scarcely like the addition of tran- 
septs to such a plan, especially when they are of such small projection ; 
and the tracery throughout, but especially in the windows of the 
transept gables, is of an inelegant character, with geometrical figures 
pierced heavily in a solid tympanum. This kind of windo'.. , though 
effective when occasionally used, is not pleasing when employed 
throughout the church. The restoration, however, though not afford- 
ing much scope for description, is as a whole effective and characterioric: 
ajid the ritual arrangements are most satisfactory. The piers of the 
transept arches would have looked better, we think, had they been 
thicker than those of the nave-arcades. 
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S. Mary, Weidon, NortSamptoiuhire. — Tliis church is to be restorecT 
by Mr. Slater, who has shown much judgment in his designs. The plan 
comprises chancel with south aisle, or rather chapel, now walled off, 
containing triple sedilia ; nave of three bays with aisles, south porch in 
the* most western bay, and western tower; the nave has a clerestory, 
and the entire style is intermediate between Middle and Third-Pointed ; 
in the restoration the north aisle is to be continued westward, so as to 
engage the tower on that side. There will be four blocks of seats, 
and of course three passages ; the chancel will be fitted with quasi- 
stalls; prayers being said from a desk at the south-east end of the nave, 
and facing north and westward for the lessons. The pulpit will be 
placed against the north chancel pier. An external priest's door is 
marked on the plan, but we observe with satisfaction that a sacristy is 
pencilled in, to which of course it will serve as entrance into the chan- 
cel. In the treatment of the tower Mr. Slater has shown considerable 
taste. It is at present crowned with a wooden lantern, dating from 
some time in the last century. This unusual appendage arises from the 
wild country in which the church stands, and a light has been placed 
in this lantern within the memory of man to guide travellers by. It is 
highly probable therefore that it may have succeeded some earlier pre-i 
cursor of the same description. In any case Mr. Slater has wisely 
determined to adopt the hint it gives to complete the tower with a very 
picturesque lantern in stone. Tliis rises in an octagonal form pierced 
with windows, and connected with the tower by flying buttresses. It 
is battlemented and surmounted by a small low stone spire, or capping. 
This restoration decidedly betokens promise. 

The restoration of S, Andrew's, Barnwell, is progressing. The walls 
have been thoroughly repaired, and a new roof is now being put up ; 
but funds are much wanted for the completion of the interior. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Is. ^he Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — 1 noticed, a short while back, in the parish church of Barn- 
staple, in the south chancel-aisle, a Middle-Pointed piscina, having on 
either side a smaller niche. I am no draughtsman, or 1 would send 
you a s'''*?tch. It is a feature I never noticed anywhere before, nor do 
I quite a{(prehend the use of the small niches, which are not more than 
six inches wide, if so much. 

.The church itself has been barbarised in a way I never saw before. 
Tins piers and arches have been entirely cut away both in nave and 
chance], to make room for enormous galleries, and the roofs are sup- 
ported by huge horizontal beams resting on very lofty nondescript pil- 
lars, with a sort of lotus capitals. The galleries themselves, of nave 
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ao^d chancel, cm^re ia at the extremities. I am aon^ to say these im- 
provements do not seem to be of very long standing. A new Middle- 
Pointed window has been inserted in the east end, filkd with atained 
glass, by Wailes (I believe) — not a felicitous specimen of his powers. 

If you can tell me whether the side niches are realiy an unusual 
feature, and. what their ancient use« I shall be obliged. 

Your obedient servant, 

S. Peter's Day. T. F. B. 

P.S. — I may mention that the dormer windows, mentioned in the 
" Handbook " as occurring in Holy Trinity, Ilfracombe, over the place 
where the rood-loft used to be, have been, for some unknown reason, 
stopped up and obliterated. 

Consecration versus Desecration (London : NichoUs) is the title of an 
able and earnest pamphlet, addressed to the Bishop of London, against 
Lord Harrowby's happily-defeated bill for the destruction of City 
churches and the sale of burial-grounds. 

The allied Architectural Societies of Northampton, York, Ldacoln, 
and Bedford have published their volume for 1863, containing a very 
interesting collection of Reports and Papers. 

We have pleasure in anaouncing the appearance of the second 
fasciculus of Volume IV. of Dr. Daniel's Codex Liturgicus (Lipsis, 
1854). This completes this very important and admirably executed 
work. 

We are obliged to postpone till our next number, the letter of <* A 
Curate," on Moveable Benches and Chairs, and also Mr. White's in- 
teresting communication. The account of the meeting at Coyeutry of 
the Oxford and Worcester Architectural Societies must also be reserved 
till another occasion. 

Received r—W. G. T. ; T. F. R. ; W. W. ; H. I. B. ; "An Ecde- 

siologist." 
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MODERN DESIGN.— No. III. 

ON PROFOETION IN ARCHITECTUBAL DEftlON. 

To ike Editor of the EccUswlogist. 

Si A, — We were congratulated the other day (in the Report read at 
the Annual Meeting,) upon the steady advance made in Uie great Art 
Revival ; and there is certainly cause for congratulation. But, not- 
withstanding this, I fear it must be confessed that our style is as yet 
very little more than " imitative " of mediseval art. And so long as it 
is merely imitative of something old, it cannot possess a living spirit. 

• All agree that Art must be a living, speaking reality. All likewise 
agree that for real Architecture something more is required than the ex- 
pression which arises naturally from true construction and good arrange- 
ment, or arbitrarily from the exercise of taste uncontrolled by laws. 

• Again, it is generally agreed that from precedents of acknow- 
ledged superiority, principles of composition or design can be drawn, 
whereby the elements of the beauty contained in them may be repro- 
duced without copying any such beautiful form as is already expressed. 
In the case of several sister arts this has been done. And even in 
architecture the value of some fixed rules and principles of design is 
known and felt by all those who have taken part in the present revival. 

Does it not then seem strange, that we, with all our boasted know- 
ledge, are not agreed as to the necessity (no, nor even as to the possibility) 
of deducing any definite principles of design, whereby perfect Propor- 
turn of form and outline — one of the most important elements of 
architectural beauty — may be secured, or at least tried and tested } 

A small amount of external evidence will be sufficient to substantiate 
the truth of the theory of Proportion, which I have been advocating, 
(sec thd Ecclesiologist for October, 1853,) for there is very strong 
intemal evidence of its truth ; and as I have there explained (pp. 323-4) 
documentary evidence, excepting perhaps of the most casual kind, ie 
not to be expected. 

VOL. XV. Q Q 
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Since, however, I wrote my paper upon Proportion, I hftve met witb 
one or two interesting and important pardculare, bearing upon thii 
point, which I wish to introduce to your notice. I have not yet col- 
lected all the evidence relating to them, but I will state them, nnder 
the hope that others also will make inquiry as opportunities occur for 
BO doing : 1st, as to their truth, and, ^d, as to the existence of other 
facts of the same nature. 

The facts then are these: — 1st. The Rev. H. Duncan, in his 
•• Philosophy of the Seasons," (Autumn, 1 Ith week, Tuesday,) says :— 

''It ii remarkable that of the original designs for these mighty monuments 
of art (i.e., the architectural worki of the Middle Ages,) very few traces 
have been left ; probably because the jealousy of the free-masoni concealed 
them from the public eye. Some, however, have been recently discovered 
among the archives of German monasteries, which show the deep scienoe, the 
long forethought, and the complicated calculattom employed in their 
formation." 

Now. if this employment of complicated calculations could be esta- 
blished, it would be of immense value, not only as showing the cause of 
the similarity of character found in ancient works, but also aa teaching 
us where to look for a real source of beauty of proportion and outline. 
Mr. Duncan's statement however has been explained away, by saying 
that he could have alluded only to the plan of the tower of Cologne 
cathedral, of which a copy was found at Darmstadt, in 1814, (and 
another at Paris, in 1816). I find that he is no longer amongst us to 
produce his authorities, and his son tells me that he has not at present 
the means of ascertaining from whence this information was derived, 
but that if ever he should be able to search it out for me, he will do so. 
For myself, I can hardly think that that plan was the one alluded to, 
for there is nothing in it to show abstruse calculations more than in 
any ordinary plan. 

2nd. The other fact is the employment of diagrams of squares', 
by the ancient Egyptian artists, for the setting out of their sculptures, 
a process which is described in Mr. Owen Jones's preface to '* The 
Egyptian Court " of the New Crystal Palace. 

It is objected however that this proves nothing in ftivour of my 
theory, for that it was only a method of trans/erring and reducing 
figures, such as is commonly used at the present day by artists and en- 
gravers for reducing and transferring their pictures. There must, 
however, be something more than this. The squares were drawn not 
simply to guide the hand of the draughtsman, but actually to set out 
the proportions of the figure. It seems that the tablet for an erect 
figure was divided into 19 squares high, and 10 wide, and that for a sit- 
ting figure of the same total height into 15 high and 15 wide ; and that 
in both cases the dimensions of the body and of its several members, 
were set out by a like number of \he%e same squares. Thus three were 
given to the height from the shoulder to the crown of the head ; four to 
the length of the fore-arm ; three to the length of the small-arm ; one to 
the hand ; four to the thigh ; one to the knee ; four to the leg ; one Ua 
the height of the foot ; and three to its length. Moreover, the dimen* 
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sions of the hieroglyphics were determined in the tame way. And 
although there are several trifling (evidently artistic) deviations, there 
are signs of purpose and system which cannot be mistaken. And as 
Mr. Owen Jones remarks : " The facility which, after constant practice 
OB the same ever-recurring lines, some of these workmen have obtained 
of preserving tiie peculiar character of Egyptian art, is very remarkable, 
and helps us to understand how, by the division of labour, those vast 
undertakings of Egypt were accomplished." And, again, "whilst 
obedient to religious laws, which limited the direction of their art, they 
combined the highest sublimity of conception with the most refined and 
delicate finish of execution." 

Why, then, are we unwilling to believe that the works of mediaeval 
art were carried out by similar processes, when it is found that their 
dimensions do exactly coincide with a comprehensive system of pro- 
portion of another kind ? The Egyptian is called the " parent of all 
other arts.'* and the Egyptian artists were able to produce '* exquisite 
beauty, refinement, and grandeur," though they did restrict themselves 
to the use of such '* line and rule " processes. And " whilst obedient to 
religious laws, which limited the direction of their art, they combined 
the highest sublimity of conception with the most refined and delicate finish 
of etteaUion^'^ though its artistic character underwent the same process 
of decline as our own art did. The most natural account of the matter 
is, that our art, like their's, was subject to the restraint of conventional 
rules. For such uniformity of character as shows itself not only in 
manner of form, but also in the proportions of the general outline, 
extending itself even to the proportion of details, could not have arisen 
simply from the imitative or from the sesthetic power of each individual 
architect. 

Against the practical utility of my theory it has been objected, that if 
we subject ourselves to such rules, " we must give up designing, in the 
high sense of the word ; and having a base-line and the style given, we 
slwll only have to put it into a machine, and it will come out all right, 
without any head or heart-work." But this objector must have missed one 
small sentence in my last paper, (p. 326) : — " Yet it must not be thought 
that the most profound scientific knowledge can of itself make a man a 
great artist, though no man can ever be a great one without a thorough 
familiarity with, or practical knowledge of, the scientific principles to 
which his works must be subjected." Rules of art without genius are 
like a body without a soul. No man can ever be an artist without a 
soul to appreciate and to create Beauty ; nor can he *' by line and by 
rule " alone produce any work worthy of being called Art. It was not 
Coleridge's knowledge of the laws of metre that made him a great poet ; 
nor was it Haydn*s knowledge of the laws of harmony which made 
him a great musician : yet we cannot imagine the former to have been 
ignorant of prosody, nor the latter of thorough-bass or counter-point. 

I have just been referred to Dugald Stewart's ** Philosophy of the 
Human Mind." In speaking of a systematical method of theory or 
instruction, he says, that '* some affirm the most successful and splendid 
exertions, both in the sciences and arts, to have been made by indi- 
viduals in whose minds the seeds of genius were allowed to shoot up, 
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wild and free ; while from the moat careful study and tuition seldom 
anything seems to have resulted ahove mediocrity." There are, how- 
ever, as he says, hut few men of genius in any age, and these are re- 
garded as greatest prodigies when Art is at its lowest ehb : still, in 
truth, the man of genius in a degenerate age, though he stands higher 
ahove his contemporaries, will be by no means equal to one of the aame 
genius who lives in a more cultivated period. Hence, though in po- 
pular estimation the discoveries of science may not hold so high a place 
as the results of genius do, still they are indispensably necessary to the 
developement and perfection of true genius. 

The author then proceeds to show the use and value of the investi- 
gation of general laws in aiding and assisting our inventive powers, 
• which can, by means of the discoveries of science* " be employed with 
more system, and with the greater certainty of success ;" an assertion 
which he illustrates by the case of the mechanical arts, wherein *' the 
progress of knowledge, instead of cramping original genius, would 
assist and direct its exertions." He then gives the Analysis of geometry 
as a further illustration : 

** It is well known to every one at all conversant with geometrical investi- 
gation, that although it may be possible for a person, wiuioat the assistance 
of the method of analysis^ to stumble accidentally on a solution, or on a de- 
monstration, yet it is impossible for him to possess just confidence in 
his own powers, or to carry on a regular plan of invention and discovery. It 
is well known, too, that an acquaintance with this method brings geometers 
much more nearly upon a level with each other than they would be otherwise. 
Not that it is possible, by any rules, to supersede entirely ingenuity and ad- 
dress ( but because, in consequence of the uniformity of the plan on which the 
method proceeds, experience communicates a certain dexterity in the use of it, 
which must in time give to a very ordinary degree of sagacity a superiority, on 
the whole, to the greatest natural ingenuity, unassisted by rule." 

And agun, as to the general question : 

. *' It is urged that rules have, in some cases, done more harm than good; 
and have misled, instead of directing the natural exertions of the mind. Bnt^ 
in all such instances, . . . they have done so either in consequence of acci- 
dental errors, or in consequence of their having only that slight influence over 
the genius, which enabled them to derange its previously acquired habits, 
without regulating its operations, upon a systematic plan, with steadiness and 
efficacy. ... A certain skill may be attained by our untutored powers, aided 
by imitation ; and this skill, instead of being perfected by rules, may be dimi- 
nished or destroyed, if these rules are partially and imperfectly apprehended ; 
or even if they are not so familiarized to the understanding, as to influence its 
exertions uniformly and habitually." 

And this he illustrates by the case of the musician and the orator, 
" But," he adds, '* it does not follow from this, that in either of these 
arts rules are useless." 

Now this, as your readers will remember, is the very thing which I 
have been urging with reference to the utility of rules of proportion in 
architectural design, and to the objections which have been raised 
against the employment of them. An apology, perhaps, is due for in- 
troducing so much argument here ; but my quotations are, I think, to 
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the point, and the writer's name it one whidi adds weight to his state- 
ments. 

^ It is, of course, SBSthetic power or architectural genius alone which 
^Tes real life and spirit to a work ; and an artist may, by the eye 
alone, fall, in the main, upon true proportion. And although (as in 
the case of the style of our Revival) character — and, to a great extent, 
even proportion — \a capable of imitation; yet if perfect harmony 
of proportion can be secured by rule, — by a rule which will not 
cramp his powers of conception, — why should not a man avail himself 
of it ? or rather, how is it that he will not with all his might search for 
it, in order to assure himself that, however deeply he may feel his own 
deficiencies, and however far his work in execution may fall short of his 
fuU desires and expectations, yet there still will be something in it upon 
which the most refined taste may dwell with pleasure and satisfaction. 

As a practical matter, is it not an advantage that the use of the 
equilateral triangle (for instance) prevents one from falling into such 
proportions as have quadruple relation to each other ? It is a fact that 
artists universally avoid halves, fourths, and eighths, in placing any 
important line or prominent feature in a picture ; and they often have 
recourse to the expedient of taking thirds and fifths for this purpose. 
And while a certain harmony is secured by employing reduplications 
and subdivisions of the equilateral triangle, yet the avoiding of such 
quadruple (and even numerical) relations is thereby attained, because 
the perpendicular or height of an equilateral triangle can never bear 
any exact numerical propoKlon to its base. This proportion must 
always be expressed by a surd root ; and the same may be said of the 
diagonal and one side of a square. And it is the ftict of these £rac« 
tional proportions working out to such accuracy in old work, that con- 
stitutes the proof that that work was actually at the first set out by 
such proportions. Men might, without any system of triangles. or 
squares, employ a number of dimensions which bore direct and perfect 
numerical proportion to each other ; but it is morally impossible that 
they should by accident have lifted continually upon those very /roc- 
tional proportions which triangles simply and adequately account for. 
And these remarks are a sufficient answer to the objection, that " the 
accidental coincidence of certain proportions is not enough to con- 
stitute positive proof of a regular method of proportion." Certainly it 
is not ;' nor have I attempted to make it so. The coincidences of pro- 
portion which I have adduced are of such an exclusive and systematic 
lort, as to be not applicable in an accidental manner, as may be seen 
by reference to my former paper. 

As to the truth of the theory itself, it was objected at the Ecclesio- 
logical meeting, that the mechanical process of reduplication and sub- 
division, in the setting out of all architectural buildings, necessarily so 
involves the agreement of the several parts with each other, as to 
account for such coincidences of proportion as I have shown to exist in 
ancient examples. To this I will only say, that any one who is accus- 
tomed to set out drawings must know it practioBdly not to be the 
case ; and inasmuch as in a design the several dimensions are (arbi- 
trarily) fixed by the draughtsman, as circumstances and taste suggest. 
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no raeh proeeBt eould ever account for the systematic ezactneas which 
is found in tbem. 

In proof of the accuracy with which such geometrical proportions 
are applicable to ancient buildings, and as adding weight to the argu- 
ments to be derived horn this application, it is satisfactory to find that 
I had unwittingly followed in the steps of others so closely, that one 
writer betieved I had taken the chief part of my paper from his own, and 
certain other publications which I had never eeen.^ And though none of 
these writers had attempted any eyetem ef elassifieatum to sAov the de- 
velopement of a system, from Norman Romanesque down to Perpen- 
dicular and debased Pointed work, still the fact of our having indepen- 
dently arrived at the same conclusions in many minute parttcQlars, as 
well as in general principles, affords an additional confirmation of the 
supposition of such proportions, in all their exactness, really existing in 
works of ancient art. 

A further confirmation, of another kind, I ought to have mentioned 
in my former paper : I mean the manner in which I discovered the pro- 
portion of certain lancet windows. Having for a long time tried in vain to 
make it out, it occurred to me one day, that, as widths in other openings 
were sometimes determined by the tangents of arcs struck fiora the 
apices of equilateral triangles raised upon the sides of a base common 
to both ; so possibly the width of a lancet might be set out by the 
tangents of arcs struck from t^ces twice that distance apart : or, ▲ b c« 
A D c» being two equilateral q 

triangles, that wnce in cer- ^^„^ 

tain openings half the width ^^^^^^---"'^[[x^ 

ta B c — D B, so, pcrhsps, in ^ — "^"^ ^x^ 
lancets, half the width = f c — ^^^^"^--....^ ^T 
F B ; and this proved to be the "*""""^^^I^^ 

case, on reference to many ^"- 

examples by whmh I tested 
the theory on my reaching home. 

^ I have also received further testimony to the (act that the Egyptians 
did use a definite system of proportion in their works of art, in the 
shape of an extract from a German work by Dr. Cams. He appears 
to be writing for physiological purposes^, and therefore it is only by 
allusion that he speaks of the use of these diagrams ; and he s^iys, it 
seems, that the application of the rule varied at different periods of the 
art, in regard of the number of squares employed, as well as in the 
manner of employing them. 

" In the old Effyptian figures, first discoTered by Denon, but more oom- 
pletely aiWrwards by Lepsius, we find the upper arch of the skull treated quite 
independently of all fixed rules of proportion, just as if thii portion had been 
reserved intentionaU^ to denote tne characteristic peculiarity of each indi- 
vidual. When, for mstance, according to the old system prevailing at the 
time of the Pyramids, the figure was divided into 6 feet, or later into 6x3 
or 18 degrees, the upper line reached only the forehead, leaving thus the upper 
vault of the head quite at the discretion of the artist, to make it larger or 
smaller according as the subject might require it.'* 

> See Bunder, Vol. XI., p. 652 and 683. 
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The cqnehiaioii which he then proceeds to draw as to the physiolo* 
gical difference between the Egyptian and Greek sculptures is beside 
our present purpose ; but» as he truly remarks, '* it is certainly very 
astonishing that just the vault of the skull, or osseous case, representing 
the greater or lesser developement of the brain, should have been thus 
left, (to be made use of to denote the character and to distinguish one 
individual from another,) whilst all thb uxst was dbtbbminbd bt 

BIXBO BULBS." 

Those who would base Art upon sestheticism alone, would do well to 
follow up an investigation, — 1, as to the truth of these statements ; 
3, as to the possibility or probability of other nations, at other period^, 
udopting anything like the same method in carrying out their works. 

I will now only add, (in reply to a suggestion made at the meet- 
ing.) that I have tested several of " Mr. Compo's churches,'* and I cannot 
make them fall in with any such systematic rule of proportion as I can 
apply to others, though some points do occasionally agree. But to this I 
hope to recur at a future time, when I have made further experiments. 
In the meantime, I hope that what I have now adduced will bring even 
the most sceptical of your readers to see that there is, at any rate* 
BQMBTHiNG bcyoud mere theory in what I have propounded — I, as to 
the existence of laws of proportion $ % as to the probability of these lawp 
Having been reduced to rule, and used in ancient art ; and 3, as to 
the possibility, or rather necessity, of their being again brought out and 
made accessory to the purposes of Modem Art and Modern Design. 

William Whitb. 



MOVEABLE BENCHES OR CHAIRS. 

7b the Editor of the Ecclesiologtst. 

Dbab Sib, — Agreeing with much that " Londinensis" says in his letter 
entitled, '* Chairs in Churches,*' I still think that he ought /r«f to have 
applied himself to the kneeling difficulty ; for it is comparatively useless 
to talk about ** accommodation,'* •' economy of space," " facility of re- 
moval/* and so forth, if all the while we can't make chairs, as such* 
work well. Now 1 happen to be acquainted with a large church, where 
pews have been ejected, and the area entirely filled with chairs. The 
result, as clergy and people both allow, is anything but satisfactory, 
the congregation has become a sitting body, whereas formerly a fair 
proportion used to kneel. The reasons are, I think, obvious ; for, first 
of all, a chair in itself is suggestive of sitUng, and our people are ^ot 
accustomed to view it in any other light. And then a change of po- 
sition, either from sitting to kneeling, or from kneeling to standing, 
requires some such steady support as a bench indeed affords, but which 
a chair does not. They tell me this is especially the complaint with 
old and infirm persons. Another inconvenience arises from the natural 
tendency of sitters to gradually push and edge backwards. Mr, A. 
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in front accidentallj craiops Mr. B. sitting behind ; Mr. B.'s only re- 
source is to intrude on the space allotted to Mr. C, and so on through 
the whole church. Mr. Z.'s feelings and position against the vest 
vail may be imagined. 

I -was amused to find, at the church to which I am referring, that two 
or three elderly gentlemen, who have not quite entered into the spirit 
of the new arrangement, have screwed down their own chairs, taking 
care to do the same kind service for their neighbours in front. At S. 
Ninian's, Perth, the bench-like device of a ledge attached to the back 
of each chair, for the use of the worshipper behind, has been foiind use- 
less, and is now abandoned ; while the fact that benches, and not chairs, 
are to be met with in Mr. Pugin's churches, and those of the Anglo- 
Roman body generally, will come in to strengthen what I am going to 
touch upon presently. 

Before adducing the numerous sesthetical advantages of chairs, we 
should let the matter turn on the very practical question. Are they 
suited, rather than benches, to our English wants and requirements? 
It seems to me to be wide of the mark to affirm that a church set out 
•with benches for a full congregation, is more forlorn, and desolate, and 
chilling, than one which is open and unencumbered with seats or 
benches of any kind. This is all undeniably true, and perhaps more 
so in reality than it looks on paper ; but yet, as things are at present, it 
•would strike nine Englishmen out of ten to be both silly and trifling, 
to remove a number of benches or chairs, on Monday morning, and 
place them back again on Saturday evening, for no more tangible 
reasons than those assigned in your correspondent's letter. It is true 
that the claim to Catholicity may with equal justice be set up in Eng- 
land and on the Continent ; but yet this will not mend the matter, 
because Catholicity does not pretend to overcome national prejudices, 
and habits, and feelings ; nor does it wish to do away with the differ- 
ences, and so destroy the elasticity of different service-books. 

When abroad, I can fully admire all that '* Londinensis** does. Take, 
for example, a cathedral or other large church, with its .varying round 
of services. At one part of the day, perhaps, " accommodation " will 
be required for a sermon in the nave ; at another, space and vei^ 
enough for a procession. Mass will be celebrated now at the high 
altar, now in a transept ; sometimes two or three masses will be going 
on together in different parts of the same church. Under such a 
system benches would clearly be a mistake ; chairs are the very thing. 
But the same does not apply to us. Our services — and^ what is more 
to the purpose, our habits as a people — are stiff and unelaistic. It is 
disagreeable and unromantic to be compelled to say so, but tlie omitting 
to mention it does not make it the less true. 

Our Prayer-Book, again, contemplates, to say the least, a congre- 
gation taking part in its different services : not so the offices of the 
Romish Church : and until the two are assimilated, I would not be a 
party to turning our churches into a lounging-place, or even a picture- 
gallery, to the disturbance of the regular worshippers, however few in 
number they might be. 

When service is begun, an Englishman's plain duty is to remain and 
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join in it, as long as he can ; when there is no serrice, he may stand 
about, or read, or pray, or anything else that " Londinensis " can teach 
him to do, for his soul's good ; and every thoughtful man must wish to 
see our churches more used in this way than they are. But I don't 
think that chairs, as such, will much contribute to this. A church 
benched from end to end presents, if anything, a more inviting look to 
a reserved, undemonstrative Englishman, than a large open area, with 
only a number of chairs piled up in one corner. The having somewhere 
to go to at once, not so much to get out of other people's way, as to 
quickly escape from an undue measure of isolation and conspicuousness, 
is, I venture to say, no ground of complaint against our use of benches. 
Still, with foreigners, such arguments would be meaningless, eimpty 
because their characteristics and sensibilities are wl)olly different from 
our own. Place a Frenchman and an Englishman side by side, the one 
all life, and vivacity, and quickness, the other cold, and silent, and re* 
served. The hands and arms, and even shoulders of the Frenchman 
are seldom at rest, while his companion's are never moved but for 
some evident practical purpose. Would not the veriest child in its 
mother's arms at once, with native unpoliteness, point out " the 
Frenchy " as a subject for remark and curiosity ? 

And in church, where the difference is equally observable^ it does not 
tell altogether to our national disadvantage ; behind a cold exterior, a 
religious life often lies concealed — ^with the reverse it seldom can. 

At any rate these are thoughts which it may be well for us to keep 
in mind, to prevent the ordinary results of making comparisons. When 
abroad we should of course keep our eyes open, with the very view of 
improving our system at home ; but let not our continental sympathies 
lead us astray into useless experiments or unpractical sestheticism. 

In conclusion, although our thanks are not as yet due to '* Londi« 
nensis^*' or indeed any one else, for overcoming the practical difficulties 
connected with the use of chairs in the English Communion, still some 
of hit remarks are very valuable, and demand the acknowledgments of 
us all. There is perhaps no greater mistake than the too common one 
of benching out a church, without an idea of the real wants of the 
parish. This is constantly being done. Within the last few days, an 
instance has come under my own observation. A village church is to 
be re-pewed from side to side and end to end, and every expedient re- 
sorted to for increasing the number of seats, while the fact that the 
church never has been, nor in probability ever will be, anything lika 
full, is admitted by every one. 

A " Gommittee-Man " and ** Londinensis " must allow me to join in 
their request, that the subject of " Chairs in Churches " be not too 
hastily or summarily dropped. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

A CURATK. 
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SEQUBNTIiE INEDITiE.— X. 

L. — Db Sanoto Siofbido. 

E MissaU Hqfniensi. 

Salve, gemma confeasorum, Hanc Mqnamur te peiente 

Vat virtutum, pnelatorum Ne, cum rait mors re|>enta. 

Speculum et eloria ; Stringant bob supplicia. 



SaWe, pater orphaooram, 
Tu sanctorum doctor morum 



u o<.u«,w.»t» «.«^vw. ».^.»». Non est hoc in mundo mnndas; 

VienuT'ornni^grarik"'^ Nee quem non attrahat mnodua. 

Caro, vel demonia ; 

Id deserto vastitatis Sed qui morbos omnei nnaa. 

Hortum' plantat voluptatis Sana nostras mentes vanaa. 

Rex miiericordife : Procul pellens vitia. 

Noctem fugat tenebrarum *t . v . 

Per Sigfndum, sole, clarum Nos m hujui vitae tiA 

Radiante Sueciaj. I>«cm, Pater, ▼!& diA 

Quae dncit in patnam ; 

Imitator sacri Cbristi £t post statum paupertatia 

Viam nobis ostendisti Mereamur cum beatis 

QuK ducit ad gaudia : Sempitemam gloriam. 

Ll.—D% EODBM. 

E MissaU HqfnUnsi. 

Clarft laude turma plaude dulci voce, Alleluia ; 

Ad etemi Regis laudem qui gubernat omnia. 

Quem jubilant cceli summa, sol, luna, atque astra ; 

Mare, solum, et flumina, cunctaque nasoentia. I 

Qui Sigfridum his advezit oris olim ab Anglift ; 

Ut gentium nationem unda dilueret sacra. I 

Demonum dolo seducta, idolatra, effectu redemptoris in eontemptnm 

errorum per devia 
Ad cultum bei vocata, Sigfridi per doctrinam, pro meritu coeleitim si edia 

vestigia ; 
Sponsa Christ! jam et facta, co-operante grattli 
Fecundaris infecunda, prole Isetans inclita. 
Gaude namque Christicola Suevorum nunc eodesia; 
Tanto Patre sublimata, lauda Sigfridi merita. 
Cujus festa mens devota frequentare jam satage colendo celebria. 
Nunc beate 6 Sigiride commendare nos dignari in coeli palatia. 
Ubi Deum oollaudare 
Mereamur et amare 
Per eterna secula. 
Iter nostrum deviavit 
£t ez viA declinavit | 

A virtutum semtt& ; 
Ut eamus iter tutnm { 

Reduc ad cor mentis greaaum 

Pietate solitft. 
Hostis noster evanescat i 

Et a fraude elan^escikt 
Dei providentift. 

> The missal, orium placet. But the reference is clearly to Genesis ii. 8. 
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Sopenui mater gimtne collocet nos tn riorii ; 

In qu& frai mereamur plenft Dei notitifiU 

Sion lancta nos acceptet in snperni regis cun& ; 

In qa& nunc fnlget Sigfridns pro doctnn& Catholic4 ; 

Cujus laudum prgeconia imitatnr ecclesia, 

Cum <relebrantur annua ejus natalida. 

Hinc et Mater eeelesia spemit errorum devia ; 

Hujas celebri doctrin& fides firmatur unica; 

HnJBS seqai vestigia et predicare dogmato 

Fide verft ac fecund& det nobis Dei gratia. 

lill. — ^In Fbsto SS. Rosarii bbatjb Maria Virginis, 

E MissaU OreUnis predicatorum, in BibUotheca Ulyssiponensi. 

Virginalis hortnli Cbristus mnndo contulit, 

Verni puUant snrcnliy Contra mnndum pmlians. 

Et efflorent pulluli Nos bis tectus frondibus, 

FecundA propaginc. Vulneratus sentibus, 

Gelu et byems transeunt, Redimitus floribus. 

Nix et imber abeunt, Vocans, pargans, pnemians : 

Rosie in auram prodennt A stirpis Rosarias 

£ coelesti genuine. Gemmis, spinis, foliis, 

Rosa radix lilii, A£Buentis Patriae 

Hase ex bortu filii Fruemur deliciis 

Tota spei exilii Ubi satrix residet ; 

Colbgit plantaria. Atoue bujus miUtite 

Jiistis ad Isetitiam, Lseta sodalitiis 

Reis ad justitiam, TripUcis bierarcbin 

Eleetis id gloriam. In trinis consortiis 

Cunctis salutaria; Imperatrix residet. 

QutB de ccelis attulit Stella lunft pulebrior. 
£t in terris sustuUt, 



THE HYMNAL NOTED. 

Thb complete words of tbe Hymnal Noted have now appeared : tbe 
Second Part is also published separately, for the convenience of those 
who already possess the First. An index obviates all the difficulty 
that might otherwise arise from the different numbering of the com* 
plete edition, and of the two parts. 

The complete edition appears in two forms. 1. The cheapest, con- 
taining the words alone : the price is eightpence for a single copy. 
2. With references to Holy Scripture. The variety and depth of Scrip- 
tural reference in early and mediaeval hymns are so extraordinary, that 
half the meaning may easily be missed even by those who would con- 
sider themselves excellent Biblical scholars. It is suggested that» 
besides its obvious uses, this edition is particularly calculated for an 
employment in which the Hymnal has been found very useful — cate- 
chising. 

Whejre cenios are mentioned in the following list, it will be under- 
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Btood, almost UDiversally, that they are aueh as have been in ge- 
neral use in the employment of the h3nnn« i^nd not any abbreviation 
of our own. 

In order to enable the reader, "who may be interested in the study of 
Hymnology, to refer to the original, the eight editions, most easily pro- 
cured, are here added ; and a reference is given in the list to the jiage 
of each on which any hymn is to be found. 

The Second Part Noted, and the Harmonies with the Latin text, 
will appear as soon as possible < 



A. Hymnale secundum uium insignis et prsecUutD Eoclesiv Sarisburienas. 

Littlemore: Masson. 1850. 

B. Hyranarium Sarisburiense : cum Rubricis et Notis Muticis. Van prima. 

London : Darling. 1851. 

C. Thesaurus Hymnolo^icus. £d. Herm. Adalbert. Daniel. Tom. I. Halle, 

1841. C. Idem, Tom. II. Leipsic, 1844. 

D. Lateinisohe Hymnen des Mittelaltera. Von F. J. Mone. Tom. I. Frei- 

burg, 1853. 
£. Sequentiie ex Missalibus Germanicii, Anglicis, Gallicity &c« Ed. J. M« 
Neale. London : J. W. Parker. 1852. 

F. Hvmm Ecclesiee. CoUegit J. M. Neale. Oxford, 1850. 

G. Elucidatorium Ecclesiasticum : Jodoco Chlictovseo interprete. Basle, 1519. 

6. Pars secunda. 
H. Hymnarium. Ed. Josephus Maria Carolus Thomasius. (0pp. Tom. 11.) 
Ed. A. F. Vezzosi. Rom. 1747. 



CKNT. 

? 8 or 9. 

? 13. 

Cire. 720. 



? 8 or 9. 

? 13. 

1 11 or 12. 

? 13 or 14. 

Circ. 400. 

7 7 or 8. 
7 7. 



1. O Trinity of blessed light. lux beata Trinitas, A, 26, 

B. 125, C. 126, G. 14, H. 421. 

2. O what their joy and their glory must be. O quanta qualia 

sunt illasabbata. D. 382. 

3. God ended all the world's array. Post facta celsa Conditor. 

A cento from a hymn of V. Bede, de viu diebus in creatione 
mundi. D. 1, H. 429. 

4. On this the day that saw the earth. Primo dierunk omnuam. 

By S. Gregory the Great. A. 1, B. 31, C. 1, 175, D. 370, 
G. 6, H. 406. 

5. Our limbs refreshed with slumber now. Somno re/ecHs or- 

tubus. A. 8, B. 42, C. 26, G. 7, H. 407- 

6. In our joyous celebration. Omnes una celebrenmi. E. 251, 

G. 163. 
7- When in silence and in shade. Quando noctie mednan. 
D. 41. 

8. Again the Sunda;^ morn is here. 

9. Christ being raised from death of yore. 

En dits est Dominica. D. 312. 
10. Be present, Holy Father. A cento from the Ades, Pater 

Supreme, the 6th hymn of the Cathemerin6n of Pru- 

deutius ; whence the cento CuUor Dei memento, in the 

Sarum Hymnal, is taken. 
11.0 blest Creator of the Light. Lucis Creator Optime. A. 19, 

B. 36, C. 1, 57. D. 82, G. 5, H. 422. 

12. Now that the daylight fills the sky. Jam lucis orto sidere. 

A. 6, B. 38, C. 56, G. 4, H. 413. 

13. Come, Holy Ghost, with God the Son. Nunc Sancte 

nobis Spiritue. A. 6, B. 39, C. 50, G. 4, H. 416. 



I Two centos, from 
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?6or6. 


14. 


? 5 or 6. 


15. 


?7or8. 


16. 


?7or8. 


17. 


?7or8. 


18. 


Curc.400. 


19. 


?6. 


20. 


Circ400. 


21. 


? 7 or 8. 


22. 


Circ.400. 


23. 


?7or8. 


24. 


?6. 


26. 


?7. 


26. 


r7or8. 


27. 


? 7 or 8. 


28. 


T 8 or 9. 


29. 


? 12 or 13. 


30. 


Cire.380. 


31. 



Circ.400. 



? 6 or 7. 
Cire.420. 

15 or 16. 



32. 



O Gob of trntb, O Lord of might. Rhetor poienSf ver^ut 

Deus. A.7,B.40,C.51, Q.4. H.417. 
O God, crentioB'i secret force. Rerum Detts tenax vigor, 

A. 7»B.4l, C.52,G.5. H.418. 
Before the eDding of the day. Te lucis ante termnum* 

A. 27. B. 3, C. 62, G. 6. Bf. 423. 

Thou Brightness of the Father's ray. Splendor Patemae 
Glorite, Originally in the old BreTiaries the hymn at 
I^uds for every day of the week. A. 9, B. 44, G. 24, 
D. 373. G. 8, H. 410. 

O great Creator of the sky. Immense cali Conditor, A. 20, 

B. 46, C. 68, D. 376, G. 9, H. 422. 

The winged herald of the day. Ales diet nuncius. A cento 
from the Ist hymn of the Cathemerindn of Prudentius. 

A. 11,B.47, C. 119, G. 9, H. 411. 

Earth's mighty Maker, Whose command. Telluris ingens 
conditor. Perhaps by S. Gregory the Great. A. 21, 

B. 48, C. 59, D. 376, G. 9, H. 422. 

Hence night, and clouds that night-time brings. Nox et te^ 

nehrm et nubila. A cento from the 2nd hymn of the Ca- 

themerin6n of Prudentius. A. 14, B. 60, C. 120, D. 377, 

G. 10, H. 411. 
O God, Whose Hand hath spread the sky. Cali Deus 

Sanctissime. A. 22, B. 61, C. 60, D. 378, G. 10, H. 422. 
Behold the golden dawn arise. Imx ecce surgit aurea. A 

cento, with one or two alterations, from the 2nd hymn of 

the Cathemerin6n of Prudentius. A. 16, B. 62, C. 121, 

G. 11,H.412. 
Almighty God, Who from the flood. Magna Deus potentuB» 

A. 23, B. 43, C. 61, G. 11, H. 423. 
Eternal Glory of the sky. Etema cali ghria. A. 17* B. 66, 

C.66, D.216,G. 12,H.4l3. 
Maker of men, from heaven Thy throne. Plasmator hominis 

Deus. A. 24, B. 66, C. 61, G. 13, H. 423. 
Dawn sprinkles all the east with light. Aurora jam spargit 

pokm. A. 18, B. 68, C. 66, G. 13, H. 413. 
Creator of the stars of night. Conditor alms siderum. 

A. 31, B. 1, C. 74, D.49, G. 16, H. 378. 
To earth descending. Word sublime. Verbum supemum 

prodiens. A. 32, B. 4, C. 77, D. 48, G. 16, H. 379. 
Draw nigh, draw nigh, Emmanuel. Veni, veni, EmmauueL 

C. 336, F. 67- 

Come, Thou Redeemer of the earth. Veni Redemptor gen- 
tium. One of the most celebrated hymns of S. Ambrose. 
A. 76, B. 7, C. 12, G. 16. 

Of the Father sole-Begotten. Corde natus ew Parentis* 
A cento from the 9th hymn of the Cathemerindn of 
Prudentius. It is not in the Sarum Hymnals, but occbrs 
in different forms in the York and in the Hereford : our 
version is from the former. A. 167* B. 14, C. 122, G. 19, 
H. 362. 

Js8U, the Father's only Sox. Christen Redemptor 
omnium, A. 37, B. 12, C. 78, G. 17, H. 362. 

From lands that see the sun arise. A solis ortus cardine, 
A cento from the hymn with the same commencement of 
Sedulius. A. 39, B. 16. C. 143, G. \T, H. 363 and 432. 

Be present, ye faithful. Adestefideks, 
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CiK.670. 



7 10. 

Cire.400. 



Cure.420. 
CirclHO. 

? 14 0? 15. 
Til. 



? 6 or 7. 



r8or9. 
?11 or 12, 



96. Let eveiy age uicl natioii own. Agnoecat cmme 

This and the three following hymna are by S. VeDantiiifl 
Fortunatua : they are not in the Sanim, but oocur in the 
York, Hymoal. A. 169, C. 169, H. 353. 

37. The Vireia Mary hath conceived. Maria venire eomeeyii. 

38. He, by Whose Hand the light was made. Prtesepe pom per- 

tuUt. 

39. Now the old Adam's sinful stain. Adam vetus quodpolbdt, 

40. Saint of God, elect and preeions. Sancte Dei, preHoM, 

A. 40, B. 18, C. 241, F. 81, G. 19. 

41. All hail 1 ye infant martyr flowers. Saheiejhres mariyrum. 

A cento from the 12th hymn of the Cathemerindn of 
Pmdentius. This hymn is not found in any of the £og- 
lish Hymnals; which merely employ that from the Com- 
mon of Martyrs. C. 124, G. 22. 

42. Why, impious Herod, vainly fear. HmUs Herodes i^^. 

A cento from the same hymn of Sedulius from which 
No. 34 is derived. A. 42, B. 23, C. 147, G. 22, H. 359. 

43. Jbsu, the very thought is sweet. Jetu dulds memoria, A 

cento from the hymn called the Jubilus of S. Bernard, 
and known to the medifleval writers as the " Boey Hymn** 

A. 142, C. 227. 

44. Another cento from the same, arranged as a aequenee. 

45. O love, how deep, how broad, how high. amor quam e*- 

etaticus. A cento. D. 67. 
46 Alleluia, song of sweetness. AUebiia, dmlce carmen. A hymn 
which refers to the universal custom in the Western 
Church of the diiuse of Alleluia, either from the Eve of 
Septoagesima Sonday, or in some few instaneea from 
Shrove Tuesday. lu repetition during the week of Sep- 
tuagesima is tbns beautifully alluded to by S. Hildebert, 
in a sermon on that Sunday. (Opp. Ed. Beaugendre. 
p. 296.) *< Moreover this day, which is, as it were, the 
nte of the fast, and takes away from us the song of joy, 
that is. Alleluia, shows onr state of pcnitenee and sorrow, 
teaching us that we ought to oease firom immoderate joy, 
and remain in the tears of repentance. We therefore 
repeat its name again and again, and address Alleluia 
itself, desirous of retaining it aa a guest, and saying to it. 
Abide with us, for the day is £ar spent; and we then 

Eive it our last farewell, saying, The good angel of the 
ORD accompany thee, that thou mayest return again to 
us; that we may know that we shall not have perfect 
joy until, renewed by the Body and Blood of the Re* 
deemer, we receive with gladness that soo«." B. 59, 
C.26),F.92. 

47. The fast as taught by holy lore. Ea more doeii mysHeo, 

Some consider this hymn to be the composition of S. 
Gregory the Great. A. 44, B. 62, C. 96, D. 94. G. 25, 

48. O Maker of the world, give ear. Audi benigne CondUor. 

A hymn of S. Gre^rory the Great. A. 48, B. 68, C. 178, 
D. 95.G. 27,H.362. 

49. Lo, now is our accepted day. l^ece tempvsidonewaiL A. 50, 

B. 72, C. 182, H. 360. 

50. Jesu, the Law and Pattern whenoe. Jau, qnadragemarite. 

A. 52, B. 77, C. 6, G. 29, H. 360. 
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Core. 670. 



Ciie.570. 



Cire. 810. 



1264. 



Give. 1020. 


56 


10 or 11. 


57. 


T9. 


58. 


*• 


69. 


?11. 


60. 



Circ. 670. 

?14. 
T7. 



12 or 13. 
lb. 

7 9 or 10. 



51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 



65. 
66. 

67. 



The Royal Banners forward «>. VeaiUa regis prodemit. This 
hymn waa composed by b. Venantias rortunatus, on oc- 
casion of the reception at Poictiers, by S. Radegnnd, of a 
portion of the True Cross, sent by the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. A. 53, B. 79, C. 160, G. 30, H. 364. 

Sinfc, my tongue, the glorious battle. Pange^ lingua^ gloriotL 
This and the next hymn originally formed but one, and 
are also by S. Venantius Fortunatus. A. 56, B. 132, C. 
163, Q. 31, H. 363. 

Thirty years among us dwelling. Lustra test qui jam 
peracta. 

Glory, and laud, and honour. Gloria, laus, et honor. This 
hymn is said to have been composed by S. Theodulph at 
Metz, while imprisoned by the Emperor Louis ; and to 
have been sung on Palm Sunday by choristers trained by 
him, as that monarch was on his way to the cathedral. 
The bishop was instantly liberated. C. 215, H. 365. 

The Word of Goo proceeding forth. Verbum mpemum 
prodiens. One of the hymns composed by S. Ihomas 
Aquinas, on occasion of the institution of the festival of 
Corpus Chriiti. A. 82, B. 123, C. 254, G. 45, H. 377. 

Ye choirs of New Jerusalem. Chorus nova Jerusalem. A 
hymn of S. Fulbert of Chartres. A. 59, B. 90, C. 222, 
D. 219, G. 37. 

Jxau, Who brought'st redemption nigh. Jesut Sahaior 
S4Bculi. A. 61, B. 92, G. 38, H. 424. 

Light's glitterine mom bedecks the sky. Aurora lucis ruty- 
lot. This and the next hymn were originally one. A. 62, 
B. 94, C. 83, D. 190, G. 36, 11. 371. 

With gentle voice the Angel gave. Sermone blando Angelas. 
Ditto. 

To the Paschal Victim. Victimte PaschaU. This celebrated 
hymn is probably of Italian origin, and is one of the few 
that escaped the general devastation of Sequences in the 
" Reformation" of the Roman Breviary. C. 95, Q. 166. 

The strain upraise. Cantemus cuncH. This celebrated com- 
position, the AUeluiatic Sequence, was employed, like No. 
46, at Septuagesima ; but as the modern English Church 
gives so littK prominence to that season, the present 
would seem to be a more appropriate place for its intro- 
duction. C. 52, D. 88. 

Hail, festal day. Salve^festa dies. This processional hymn 
is a cento from the poem of 8. Venantius Fortunatus, 
addressed to S. FeluL, on the Resurrection. C. 169, 
H. 368. 

On the mom of Easter Day. Mane prima Sahhati. C. 255, 
D. 224, O. 167. 

The Lamb's high banquet. Ad etemam Agniprovidi. This 
hymn appears to have been composed for the use of those 
who had received Baptism on Easter Eve, and were about 
to communicate on the following day. A. 65, B. 99, C. 
88, D. 217, G. 38, H. 370. 

Ye sons and daughters of the Kine. OJHH etfilia. 

Eternal Monarch, King Most Hign. Eteme Rex iHfttrime. 
A. 67, B. 101, C. 196, D. 228, G. 40. H. 372. 

JsBU, Redemption all Divine. Jesu, nostra Redemptio* A. 
68, B. 103, C. 63, D. 230, G. 40, H. 371. 
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Circ.720. 



Circ. 380. 



6 or 7. 


70. 


8. 


71. 


Circ. 1000. 


72. 


T12. 


73. 


?12. 


74. 


13 or 14. 
Circ. 380. 


76. 
76 





77. 




78. 


Before 8. 


79. 


Circ. 380. 


80, 


?7or8. 


81. 


? 14 or 16. 


82. 


? 7 or 8. 


83. 


t8or9. 


84. 


7 6 or 7. 


86. 




86. 


11. 


87. 


Circ. 570. 


88. 


Circ. 1140. 


89. 



68. 



69. 



Sing we triumphaDt hymm of praise. Aymnam eoiuDmtf 
gloria. Not in the Sanim, bat in the York, Hymnal. A 
cento from an Ascension Hymn of Venerable oede, B. 
104, H. 372. 

Now Christ ascending whence He came. Jam Ckrishu 
astra ascenderat. Part of a hymn, with alteratioitt, 
of S. Ambrose. A. 70. B. 107, C. 64, D. 238, G. 42, H. 
374. 

Blest joys for mighty wonders wrought. Beata nobis ffoudia. 
A. 76, B. 1 13, C. 6, D. 241, G. 42, H. 374. 

Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire. Veni, Creator, 
Spiritus. Generally ascribed to the Emperor Cbarle* 
magne. A. 73, B. Ill, C. 213, D. 242, G. 41, H. 375. 

Come, Thou Holy Paraclete. Feat, Sancte Spiritus. This 
(known to mediaeval writers as the Golden Sequence) was 
the composition of King Robert IL of France. C. 35, 
D. 244, G. 176. 

Be present. Holt Trinity. Adesto, Sancta Tritutas. A 
77, B. 116, D. 10. 

Trinity, Unity, Deity. TVmtVos, Unitas, Deitas. (Se- 
quence.) D. 9. 

O Christ, Thou Lord of worlds. Annne Christe. A. 93. 

The eternal gifu of Christ, the King. Etema Ckristi 
munera. This is a cento from the celebrated hymn of S. 
Ambrose, for the Festivals of Martyrs, of which No. 80 
forms the other part. It does not occur in the Sarum, 
but in the York, Hymnal. A. 166, C. 27, G. 75, H. 399. 

The Apostles' hearts were full of pain. ^ 

Tristes erant Apostoli. I «^ j-q ^ , ^q 

In this OUT bright and Paschal day. Claro i ^^ ^° *°** ^^• 
Pasckali gaudio. ) 

The meriu of the Saints. Sanctorum meritis, A. 97, C. 
203, G. 77, H. 401. 

The eternal gifts of Christ, the King. Etema Christi 
munera. See 76. 

O God, Thy soldiers' Crown and Guard. Deus, Tuonan 
militum. A cento from a much longer hymn« A. 96, C. 
109, G. 76, H. 400. 

Blessed feasts of Blessed Martyrs. Beata beatorum* 
(Sequence.) C. 204, G. 227. 

He, the Confessor. Iste Confessor. A. 99, C 248, G. 79, 
H. 402. 

Jbsu, the world*s Redeemer, hear. Jesu, Redemptor ommum, 
A. 100, C. 249, G. 79, H. 401. 

Jbsu, the virgin's Crown, do Thou. Jesu, corona virginum. 
A. 103, C. 112, G. 81, H. 402. 

The world and all its boasted good. Hac rite mundigaudia. 
It is a part of the preceding hymn. 

Let Gentiles raise the thankful lay. Paule doctor egregie, 
A hymn of S. Peter Damiani. C. 226, H. 391. 

The God, Whom earth, and sea, and sky. Quern ierra^ 
pontus, €Bthera. A cento from a hymn of S. Venantius 
Fortnnatus. A. 109, C. 1/2, G. 49. H. 383. 

Pull of gladness. Latabundus. This celebrated Sequence 
of S. Bernard, the melody of which was popular all over 
Europe, was used by the Church of Sarum indiflPereotly 
as a sequence or a hymn. A. 114, C. 61 ,G.I56. 
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Cire.1120. 

16. 
Cire. 720. 

15. 

Ciic 840. 



14 or 15. 

Girc. 1160. 

12. 

Ditto. 
14 or 15. 

7or8. 



7 or 8. 
Cirr. 1160. 



90. To the Virgin He sendi. mttii ad Virgintm, A sequence, 

by Peter Abelard. C. 69, G. 163. 

91 . The sighs and the sorrows. Humani generis^ 

92. The great Forerunner of the Mom. Precursor alius luminis. 

A cento from a hymn of Venerable Bede. H. 387. 

93. A type of those bright raya on high. Celestis formam glorue, 

A. 137, C. 290, D. 85. 

94. Thee, O Christ, the Fathbe'b Splendour. TUn, CkrisU, 

Virtus Patris, A hymn of S. Hrabaous Maurus, Arch- 
bishop of Mayence. A. 147, C 220, D. 440, G. 69, H. 
3"7* 

95. The miehty host on high. Celsorum civium. A parody on 

No. /9. It is only found in the Hereford Hymnal. A. 
188, F. 212. 

96. The Church on earth, with answering love. SupertuB matris 

gawHa. A cento from a. sequence of Adam of S. Victor. 
C. 89, E. 228, G. 223. 

97. Our festal strains to-day reveal. Interna fisti gaudia- This 

and the following hymn are centos from a sequence for 
the Feast of S. Augustine. C. 260, 6. 213. 

98. The praises that the blessed know. Harum laudum praconioi 

Ditto. 

99. If there be that skills to reckon. Quismiig valet numerare. 

A cento from a German hymn, of wnich the next is the 
sequel. H. 431. 

100. Light's abode. Celestial Salem. Jerusdlem luminosa. 

101. Blessed city, Heavenly Salem. Urbs beata Jerusalem. This 

and the following hymn form one in the original, but have 
long been divided in Hymnals. A. 87, C. 239, G. 46, H. 
378. 

102. Christ is made the sure Foundation. Angularis Junda- 

meiUum* 

103. Thou Heavenly New Jerusalem. Calestit urbs Jerusalem* 

A re-cast of No. 101 in the " Reformation " of the 
Roman Breviary. Accessit Latinitas, recessit pietas* It 
was inserted in the Hymnal Noted, as having been the 
first Gregorian hymn which became popular since the 
revival of Plain Song in the Church of England. 

104. Blessed dty. Heavenly Salem. O beata Jerusalem, F. 250. 
106. Day of wrath, O day of mourning, Dies ira^ dies ilia. The 

world-famous seouence of Thomas of Celano, the friend 
and biographer ot S. Francis. C, 103. 



DR. WESLEY ON CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 

Reply to the Inquiries of the Cathedral Commissioners, relative to 
Improvement in the Music of Divine Worship in Cathedrals. By 
Samubl Sbbastiajt Weslbt, Mu8. Doc., Oxon. London : Piper, 
Stephenson, and Spence, 23. Paternoater Row. 

This pamphlet has been elicited by a circular issued from the Cathedral 
CksmmUsioners, addressed " to the Reverend the Precentors, and to the 
Organists of .the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of England and 
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Wales," in which they aek three questions respecting the desirableness 
and practicability of obtaining gratuitous assistance for cathedral quires. 
The remarks which a person who combines musical skill and experience 
with a considerable degree of good taste and right feeling, as Dr. 
Wesley does, may think fit to make on such a subject, must be well 
worth reading to those who take an interest in cathedral services ; and 
as the pamphlet consists of a single sheet, there is the less reason for 
making long extracts from it. 

Dr. Wesley, while he allows that some valuable aid of the kind 
which the commissioners have in view might be obtained in large cities, 
observes truly, that " good performance cannot be any substitute for 
an erroneous and ineffective setting of the Scripture or service words 
by the composer,'* and lays more stress upon raising the station of the 
organist, by which means he thinks we might expect "improved 
musical composition for each and every occasion of choral service." 
In connection with this he remarks : — " Much of the music now in 
daily use at cathedrals excites but little interest now, especially the 
pieces of music called * services.' " (P. 5.) 

Again : " Too much of the music now in use at cathedral worship 
is as bad, or worse, in its composition, as it is in its mode of perform- 
ance. Any good effect it produces is but too often owing to the rever- 
berating qualities of cathedral edifices ; for the same music similarly 
performed in a small room would excite aversion." (P. 9.) 

But Dr. Wesley does not appear to have discovered the real cause pf 
this in8i])idity. It is not want of talent in the composers, but the 
faulty plan on which " services " are constructed, that renders them 
comparatively uninteresting. Most English " service*' music possesses 
neither unity nor developement, being merely a string of different 
commonplace phrases which can leave no definite impression. If, 
instead of labouring after a daily and unmeaning variety of *' services/' 
precentors apd organists would condescend to take a hint from the 
" Hymnal Noted," and make a well-considered scheme for the whole 
year, appropriating certain "services" for particular seasons, and allow 
those of little merit to fall into utter disuse, we think cathedral worship 
would become much more impressive than it is at present. If this ex- 
periment should not succeed, some other might be tried, but, on 
account of its simplicity, we claim the first trial for this. 

We by no means object to raising the salaries of organists generally; 
but at the same time we must observe that their condition is quite as 
good as, or better than, that of some thousands of the parochial clergy. 
Moreover, if the inducement for men of musical talent to devote them- 
selves to the organ were greater than it is, we do not agree with Dr. 
Wesley in expecting that a great increase of valuable church- music 
would be the result. That the art of organ*playing has greatly 
advanced within the last hundred years is not to be denied ; but it is 
evident at the same time that skill in playing implies that a large 
portion of time is spent in practising, and consequently the organ bt 
has the less time and energy to devote to other branches of musical art, 
such as the study of vocal counterpoint. If, besides this, it be con- 
sidered that the German style of instrumental music, with which 
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skilfal orgaDists must in general be chiefly conversant, is of all styles 
the one least suited for voices, it will be admitted that a first-rate 
organist is not the person from whom to expect the best composition 
for quires. In confirmation of this conclusion, we need only refer to 
a volume of original anthems which Dr. Wesley himself has lately pub- 
lished. We willingly admit that they exhibit considerable talent, and 
contain a good many beautiful passages here and there, chiefly in the 
style of Spohr. But it would be hard to form a quire that should sing 
them effectively ; nor, if this could be done, would the result repay the 
trouble. In the relish which he has for the crudest discords. Dr. 
Wesley presents a remarkable analogy with some human beings we 
have heard of, who had so hardened their throats and stomachs by 
habitual gin- drinking, that a dram of sulphuric acid was to them nothing 
more than an agreeable stimulant. As Dr. Wesley evidently considers 
the lavish employment of discords to be the greatest advance that has 
been made in music, we beg leave to suggest that in the next edition of 
his "Reply," he should add to that part of his "scheme" which relates to 
the University Professorships of Music, a proposal for the institution of 
a new degree, superior to that of Mus. Doc, the mark of which 
should be Dis. Doc. He himself ought certainly to be the first 
recipient of the honour. 

But, to be serious, where the ofiices of quiremaster and organist are 
combined, the holder is so far in a position for producing church-music 
of the best description : but the former qualification is of more C9n8e- 
quence than the latter, inasmuch as organs were made to accompany 
voices, not voices to accompany organs. With the increased study of 
music among the Clergy, and the desire, which now manifests itself in 
some places, to test the qualifications of men before they are appointed 
to responsible ofiices, we may hope soon to have a generation of pre- 
centors who will produce some first-rate-compositions for the Church. 
Dr. Wesley very properly places the precentor before the organist in 
his " scheme " at the end of the pamphlet, and recommends that this 
personage should be one of the superior dignitaries, as in the old 
foundations before the recent enactments. We would suggest in 
addition, that, as some evidence of fitness ought certainly to be required 
before a person is appointed to a precentorship, and since the chief use 
of University degrees is to afford to all whom it may concern some 
evidence of a person*s fitness for the employment he seeks, it would be 
well if a degree in music were made essentkl for holding the office of a 
precentor in any cathedral. 

Several points of importance are brought forward in the pamphlet, 
among which are — 

The propriety of having at least twelve men's voices at once in the 
quire. We have before expressed our decided concurrence in this 
opinion. 

The payment of quiremen. 

The desirableness of a music school, for the express training of 
Church singers. 

The treatment of chorister boys. 

Chanting and reading the prayers. 
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llie form of cfanrckee : respecting which. Dr. We^y difiera YiiMj 
from U8 and almost erery church-architect. 

The position of organs. 

We must confine ourselves to one or two of these points at present. 
Respecting the desirableness of a music school for the training of 
church-singers, we think there can be only one opinion among all who 
feel the importance of church-music ; though of course there is room 
for much discussion as to the manner of carrying out the scheme, and 
the benefit resulting would depend very much upon how it was carried 
out. We have observed with regret that the education of Rngiiah 
musicians is too generally very defective in matters which do not im- 
mediately relate to their art and yet have an important bearing upon it. 
The faults of many composers are chiefly owing to want of genersl 
intellectual cultivation ; and, without sound moral and religious princi- 
ples, church-musicians will be sure to fall into a cold and irreverent 
performance of their sacred duties, and probably into idle and sensual 
habits at other times. 

As to the appointment of " honorary vicars-choral,'* which is the 
question that has given birth to the pamphlet under review, we think 
that if it be meant only to make some amends for a shabby number of 
stipendiary singers, the plan deserves strong reprobatien ; but if» as we 
would rather hope, the design is to turn to account whatever musical 
talent may exist in the place, tn addition to such a paid quire a» i» 
sufficient for the daily eervice, so as to produce a greater solemnity on 
Sundays and other festivals, nothing can be said against it, where it is 
practicable, but that of course depends on the drcumstanoes of the 
place. 



AN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR IN EAST-ANOLIA. 

CA Communication.J 

You may perhaps be surprised at my commencing an account of what 
I saw in the extreme east of England, with a reference to the proceed- 
ings of a Society very far towards the west. The fact is, that I am 
forwarding to the Somersetshire Archaeological Society a paper on the 
points of resemblance and dissimilarity between the Perpendicular archi- 
tecture of that county and the variety of the style prevalent in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Of that paper some notice or analysis, in some form or 
other, may not improbably find its way into the pages of the Becieet" 
ologist. I mean, therefore, not to go over that ground again, but rather 
to lay before you the result of the observations on other points which 
occurred in traversing a very rich, and, to me, previously unknown, 
district of architectund topography. 

I began my observations at Wisbeach. As I made a somewhat 
elaborate discourse on the very extraordinary church of that town, at 
the Cambridge Meeting of the Archaeological Institute. I will not 
enlarge further on that point than to warn anybody not there present, 
especially any patriotic inhabitant of Wisbeach, thett I did not abuse it 
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quite as much as the Cambridge Chronide represented me. Local 
reporters seem incapable of analysing anything ; so all the Cambridge 
oracle seized upon was a single sentence of depreciatory remark on the 
generally damsy outline of the church» passing by my detailed exami- 
nation of the most singular and interesting process to which that 
clumsy outline is owing. 

While at Wisbeach I walked out to Leverington, which, when I 
compared the nave and the tower, drew from me the remark, that if my 
ecclesiological friends commonly saw such Perpendicular and such 
Lancet work in juxtaposition, I was less surprised at their depreciation 
of the former style. Yet I presume that no one can foil to admire the 
noUe porch, Perpendicular though it be. The glory of Leverington» 
however, is undoubtedly its steeple : the first I saw of a class frequent 
in that neighbouriiood. Some are Decorated from the ground, others 
have the lower part Early fingUsb, but, when this is the case, the later 
upper portion is always very skilfully added or replaced, so that all 
appears one general design. Some have, some have not, spires ; but 
the spire, when it occurs, is not very important or very closely connected 
with the tower. A staircase- turret is commonly introduced at one 
comer, worked into the buttresses in various ingenious ways. With 
very great variety in detail, they all seem connected by a common feeU 
ing, and by a marked diversity from any of the types of towers found 
as we advance further into Norfolk. 

That at Leverington is both loftier in proportion than the rest, and is 
more closely connected with the tower by four turrets which surround it. 
But these even rise within the battlement, and have no reference what- 
ever to the buttresses or to any other portion of the tower, llie stair- 
case-turret here is introduced between the double buttresses at the north- 
-west angle, and is supported on arches in a very singular manner. The 
Early Engtish portion of this tower is of excellent work, and has a 
western doorway set in a shallow porch ; a niche over it presents a 
curious specimen of early crocketing. There is, however, a great 
fault in the side elevations : a lower stage has an arcade of three, and 
that immediately above it of two only, contrary to the rule by which 
lightness and ornament should always increase towards the upper por- 
tion of a tower. The Decorated belfry- windows are some Arch and 
FcmI and some Reticulated. 

At Walsoken I entered Norfolk, and made my first acquaintance with 
the gigantic and magnificent churches of '* Marshland." This first 
specimen is, in its main internal features, Norman of a very high class* 
though no one would expect it from its external i^pearance. A nave 
of seven bays, highly enriched, a still more enriched pointed chancel- 
arch rising from shafts banded over and over again, a choir with aisles 
and arcades continuing those of the nave, tells us what the church was 
originally. But the narrow aisles have given way to much broader 
ones, according to the ordinary parochial type of a later period : this 
has smothered the clerestory of the choir, which can still be traced in- 
side, while that of the nave has given way to a large Perpendicular 
substitute. 

The western tower is a more congenial addition. It is a tall struc- 
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ture with octagon turrets at each angle. The three lower stages are 
Early English, loaded with arcades, but unluckily they commence at 
the Tcry bottom, and actually diminish in richness as they ascend. 
The west doorway is round-headed. At the top of the third stage the 
Early English work terminates, the belfry-stage being Decorated ; the 
architectural design is continued, the turrets being carried up and 
finished with pinnacles, but the ornamental system of arcading is 
brought to a sudden stop. A small spire rises quite nnconnectedly 
from within the battlement. 

As if the Marshlanders had expressly designed their county to serve 
for a commentary on the writings of Rickman, the next church I came 
to proved to be as fine a specimen of Early English as Walsoken was of 
Norman, lliis was that of West Walton. Here I can hardly say 
which is the main object of attraction, — the nave and the detached 
campanile are each so perfectly admirable in their several ways. The 
arrangement at once suggests the remembrance of Berkeley church, 
which I described at length in your pages a few months back. I need 
hardly say that no fair comparison could be instituted between the two 
campaniles : between the two naves the competition is on very equal 
terms, and I think, on the whole, Walton must have the preference. 
The nave is magnificent in the extreme ; the arcades are eqiud, perhaps 
superior, to Berkeley in detail, but certainly inferior in proportion. 
The arches are, to my taste, decidedly too wide for the height of the 
pillars, while at Berkeley the proportions are absolutely faultless ; but 
the mouldings of the arches at Walton are much deeper. The pillars 
themselves, with their detached and banded shafts, may be considered 
preferable, and the floriated capitals, united under one large round abacus, 
are at least equal to their Gloucestershire rivals. But it is in the clere- 
story, where Berkeley fails, that the superiority of Walton becomes 
manifest. Here are no blank spaces, far less one whole side left with- 
out windows at all. A string runs immediately above the tops of the 
arches, and the clerestory itself consists within and without of a con- 
tinuous arcade, three only in each bay, the central one of each being 
pierced as a window. 

The whole interior of this nave is about the most elaborate and har- 
monious piece of Early Gothic that I have seen in any parish church. 
In point of size and ornament it surpasses many abbey churches, yet it 
exhibits scarcely any approximation to the character of a minster. The 
general plan has no transepts or central tower : similarly the elevation 
of the nave, magnificent as it is, has no triforium, no vaulting, not even 
a passage in the clerestory, which might have been introduced with ex- 
cellent effect. Externally there is still less approximation to the cathe- 
dral type, except in the west front, which has evidently been a very ela- 
borate design, but which is quite ruined by late and incongruous props 
and insertions. A very poor western porch conceals and mutilates a 
superb double doorway. The chancel-arch is of the same character as 
the nave ; so also were the choir-aisles, which have been unfortunately 
destroyed, (at no recent period however,) the pillars and arches still 
remaining visible on the walls within. -The windows are mostly Per- 
pendicular insertions, with the exception of a single most elaborate two- 
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light window of incipient Geometrical work, in the south aisle. There 
is also a very bold south porch with large arcaded turrets. 

The nave is certainly as grand in its way as the campanile in its, but 
the singularity of the latter renders it the most characteristic thing at 
West Walton. Of the other detached towers in the neighbourhood, 
Wisbeach actually touches the church wall with its buttresses, and Ter- 
rington S. Clement* s leaves only a very narrow passage between the two 
buildings ; but this at Walton stands far away, just as at Berkeley, only 
on the south side, instead of the north, and has more of meaning and 
purpose than at Berkeley, as it forms a stately gateway to the church- 
yard, standing on four open arches. Its angle turrets, its arcades, its 
immense incipient Geometrical belfry windows are all of the most 
striking character : unluckily its original finish, whatever it was, has 
given way to a very poor modern parapet. 

Chronology and geography so obligingly conspire in this country 
that my next stage brought me after the Norman of Walsoken, and the 
Early English of West Walton, to the equally magnificent church of 
Walpole S. Peter's, where the principal features are Decorated with 
«ome intermixture of Perpendicular. Many of these eastern churches 
exhibit some very curious features of transition between those styles, 
and traces of Decorated work, especially in the tracery of windows, 
often remain to a very late date in the Perpendicular period, mixed up 
with other peculiarities more resembling Foreign Flamboyant. This 
Walpole S. Peter's has a noble nave of seven bays widi clustered 
pillars ; the clerestory above of thirteen windows is a grand specimen 
of the arrangement usual in this district. The chancel, without aisles, 
is Perpendicular, and remarkable, among other things, for the immense 
elevation of the high altar, under which there is a vaulted passage in 
the churchyard. The long nave is finished at the east end with two 
turrets wiUi spires, a frequent Norfolk arrangement, always productive 
of great dignity of effect : there is also a large Perpendicular porch on 
the south side. The small western tower — small, that is, for the im- 
mense building to which it is attached — is one of the Decorated type 
already mentioned. The turret is here at the south-west comer, the 
double buttresses rising out of it ; as they finish just under the battle* 
ment, they suggest the idea of a spire having been designed. 

This is certainly one of the grandest parish churches in England, 
and yet it is not a satisfactory whole. The magnificent nave might, 
for size and proportion, be the western limb of a second-rate cathedral ; 
but the mere aisleless chancel, though a fine one of its kmd, forms but 
an unworthy termination to the east, and the really beautiful tower at 
the west is thrown into utter insignificance. The fact clearly is, th*at 
this type is only satisfactory on a much smaller scale ; such a nave as 
Walpole S. Peter imperatively calls for west front, transepts and 
central tower as its natural adjuncts. 

The twin church of Walpole S. Andrew is a much smaller structure, 
but it is really felt as a relief among this succession of giants. The 
tower is not remarkable except for a small structure of brick attached 
to the south-west angle, and Worked in to one of the buttresses. It is 
a sort of thing for the local antiquary or the professed ecclesiologist to 
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pozzle out ; the passing architectural student is more attracted by the 
nave, a fair specimen of the local Perpendicular on a smaller scale, four 
bays and only eight clerestory windows. The eastern turrets of the 
nave are very conspicuous and dignified. 

The next dmrch I saw, Tenrington S. Clement, com[deted my 
chronological series with a Perpendicular building equalling, if not 
surpassing, in size and splendour, those which I had already ezamiaed 
in die earlier styles. This is another of these gigantic pariah churches ; 
but it approaches fiEur nearer than any other to the cathedvsl type, 
though it still remains quite as for from its complete realization. Its 
nave and west front externally fully realize it, and it is not Uix to 
mention its central portion as failing, for the transepts have been muti- 
lated, and the central tower, evidently designed, has been destroyed or 
never completed. But, as usual, the distinctive character of a minster 
is absent from the choir and from the internal elevations. It is, how- 
ever, a most magnificent building, stately in itself, and valuable aa a 
study of the peculiar transitional style of the district. 

The west front is of extreme splendour, fully equalling, if not throw- 
ing into the shade, those of Yatton and Crewkeme. Like them it con- 
sists of the extremities of the nave and aisles, each supported by turrets, 
but the proportion of the whole seems better than in either of the 
Somersetshire examples. The windows, especially the great window 
of the nave, are fine examples of the local intermixture of Decorated 
and Perpendicular tracery. The west doorway, on the other hand, is 
singularly small and plain for the general character of the composition. 
Tliis ^lendid front, however, loses much of its efPect by Uie dose 
proximity of the campanile, which stands just detached to the north of 
it. This is a bold plain structure, evidently of much later Perpen- 
dicular date than the church, and probably erected when the design of 
completing the central tower was relinquished. It is much to be 
regretted that its architect did not apply it to some such purpose as 
at West Walton, instead of making it, as it does, almost entirdy ruin 
this noble fa^de. 

The nave has. seven bays and fourteen derestory windows, and, espe- 
cially on the south side, which is most enriched, is a grand and well- 
proportioned structure. The transepts are the full height of the nave^ 
but they have been shortened, and thereby have also lost the western 
aisles with which they were originally furnished. The choir has no 
aisles, and is every way inferior, having only reached the height of the 
main building by the addition of a later clerestory of brick. The in- 
ternal effect of the church is very noble, but much simpler and plainer 
tfian might have been expected from the splendour of the exterior. 
The piers are plain octagons and the arches quite plainly chamfered, but 
their proportion, which is extremely fine, takes away any notion of 
rudeness or imperfection. The roof is rather high-pitched, but does 
not exhibit the genuine East-Anglian character. 

This was one day*s work from Wisbeach, though I came again from 
Lynn to finish my survey of Tenrington S. Clement. Returning 
to Wisbeach, I passed by the church of Terrington S. John, which I 
had not time to examine, but 1 perceived that its tower was on one side 
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of the weat front* and that it had a singular clerestory of mreular 
and pointed 'wtudows alternately. There it something slightly analogous 
at Witbeacb. 

On the day ^tl revisited Tenington from Lynn, I saw the three 
aoudl ehurobes of West Lynn, Glenchwalton, and Tibey Islington, 
none of ^ich I need stop to describe. Tilney All Saints, howerer, 
is qaite a different matter ; though somewhat smaller than the vast 
buildings of which I have hitherto been speaking, it is a church of 
Tory great beanty and interest. Unfortunately I cannot at this moment 
lay my hand upon the whole of my drawings of it, which hinders me 
from minutely describing a single bay, Deeorated I think, added between 
the Norman nave and the Decorated tower. The former is an excel- 
lent specimen of a^ move elegmt kind than Walsoken, though the arches 
are less elaborate. The pillars have floriated capitals, and one at least 
is elaborately clustered, in a way showing that it must be very late in 
the style. The tower is one of the Decorated class; wil^ a small spire. 
There are octagonal turrets of great projection at the angles, with 
considerable buttresses again attached to them, forminer altogether a 
most uAusuaUy massive "crutch'* to suj^rt the baitings of Mr. 
Ruskin. The west doorway is canopied and crocketed ; in the stage 
over it is what looks exactly like an interrupted series of shallow 
lancet panelling, like Walsoken, with two arches pierced for windows. 
It appears, however, to be contemporary with the rest of the tower. 

These are «11 the churches 1 saw in the region of Marshland, a 
region which surpasses aH parts of England I know of for the niggard- 
liness of nature and the bounty of art. In a dead flat, stretching 
awny to infinity^ like Sedgemoor unrelieved by the prospect of distant 
Mendips and Quantocks, there has somehow arisen a group of 
churehes, which, for combined proximity and magnificence, must, I 
suppose, be quite unrivalled. And it is very remarkable that they do 
not owe their origin to any sudden church-building impulse at one 
particular period : Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Perpen. 
dicular, supply examples of equal size and splendour. The great size 
of their naves is an admirable merit; it hinders the churches from 
being cramped or crowded, and leaves a large vacant space at the west 
end» which gives great dignity to the superb fonts which occur in some 
of them. I do not know how hx it was ray own fault, but certainly 
when I came into this district, I found myself far more ignorant of 
it than I commonly am. I had a general notion that it contained 
some very fine churches, but that was all. I do not know to what 
extent they may have been illastrated in any local publication : cer- 
tainly engravings of and references to them in books on architectural 
subjects in general are far rarer than I should have expected. 

The town of Lynn is one full of antiquities of various kinds, but ci 
these many are of domestic* civic, or military character, and so do not 
come under your jurisdiction ; possiUy I may find an opportunity of 
treating some of them elsewhere. Others again have fallen within the 
scope of my Somersetshire paper ; but, after deducting both classes, I 
find a good deal left for you on the present occasion. The principal 
chun^, 8. Margaret's, is on an immense scale, and even now, after 
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many iputilations, retains many features of great splendour. It wafl« 
like many others, at once monastic and picroohial, — I belieye ooDi^ate 
as well; in its outline, while it remained unaltered, it most liare 
rivalled the greatest cathedrals; a cross church with a central oc- 
tagon and two square western towers, it formed the first in Fank, 
hut first among many goodly rivals, among the ecclesiastical Btrae« 
tures of Lynn. But unfortunately the central octagon is fallen, 
the nave, transepts, and aisles of the choir, have been rebuilt in a 
meagre style, some of the subordinate chapels are entirely swept 
away, so that the west front, the choir, and tiie lantern arches alone 
remain to testify to the original condition of S. Margaret's. The 
west front stands, I belieye, since the building of the new tower of 
Canterbury and the ^1 of the southern one at Llandafi^, a solitary 
example in England, though with many parallels on the continent, 
of a fa9ade with two entirely dissimilar towers. The southern one 
is the elder and the smaller, and is an excellent study of various 
architectural styles. The lower portion is Norman, of which some 
ornamental portions remain without, as well as the arches into the nave 
and aisle within. On this is raised an £arly English portion of two 
stages, the lower with lancets, the upper with large incipient Geome- 
trical windows, something like those in the campanile at West Walton. 
This stage ranges with the original gable of the nave, and evidently was 
designed as the finish of the tower, which, as in some other examples, 
would not have risen above the apex of the roof. The massive but- 
tresses however clearly point to a contemplated spire. But on this 
has been raised a smaller Decorated stage, witfi angle-turrets and two- 
light windows with panelling on each side. This formerly supported 
a tall wooden spire, which was blown down, and a battlement and 
pinnacles substituted. The rest of the front is Perpendicular, with a 
west porch, and a fine west window of mixed Arch tracery. The north ^ 
tower, with the exception of some Norman portions visible within, is 
in the same style ; it exceeds the other tower both in height and 
thickness. It is a plain, massive, well proportioned structure, but 
calls for no special remark. A chapel is continued from its north 
side in the same masonry, which has a fine west window, but is now 
used as an engine-house. A larger chapel, adjoining, but which must 
have been nearly detached, has been entirely destroyed, and shambles 
erected on its site. 

The choir is Early English, with some Perpendicular alterations. 
Without fully realizing the cathedral type, it makes some approach to 
it in a tall clerestory with a passage ; but Perpendicular windows have 
been inserted. The piers are good clusters with foliated caps ; the 
lantern arches match ; there is no sign of vaulting. The fittings remain, 
good Decorated stalls and a cinque- cento screen. The east end retains 
some earlier portions, but is mainly Perpendicular ; it is flanked by. 
turrets; the east window is a round one, and shows how entirely 
uusuited Perpendicular tracery is to that form. 

The solitary hexagonal tower of the Grey Friars church I have 
carried elsewhere to compare it with the Somersetshire octagons ; but 
I must mention some excavations to the south of'it, which seem to have 
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Terealed the position of the chapter-house. A little way on are the 
remaina of the unfortunate church of S. James, of which the nave is 
gone, and what remains scandalously forms the workhouse.^ This 
fragment is no other than the transept and eastern limb of a large 
cruciform chnrch with a central octagon. Early English, resting on 
Norman arches. There are some very fine internal details in the 
upper portions. 

S. Nicholas is called a chapel at Lynn; elsewhere it would be 
accepted as a very large and magnificent church, and a noble specimen 
of the local transition from Decorated to Perpendicular. It consists of 
a nave and choir (not architecturally divided) with aisles of eleven bays, 
with a single bay of presbytery beyond. Something has been lately 
done in the way of restoration and re-arrangement, but I do not exactly 
know what. Comparing its present state with what is described in 
the local guide-books, I perceive that a horrible mass of pews and 
galleries has been swept away, and a magnificent architectural efiect 
recovered ; but I suspect that some stalls and screen- work have gone 
also. Certainly the ritual arrangements are not what you would ap- 
prove of; but you will not be surprised at my occupying myself rather 
in contemplating the extraordinary apparition of a Berkeley arch leading 
to the vestry, than in criticizing pulpits and reading-pews. Of the in- 
ternal architecture of S. Nicholas I have made prize to compare with my 
western favourites, but I must say a little about its west front. This 
retains on the south side a massive tower of incipient Geometrical 
work, evidently akin to the similar portions of the south tower of S. 
Margaret's ; consequently, just as at Redcliffe, the front is quite lop- 
sided, and one yearns for another tower on the other side of the gable. 
But this tower is a very remarkable production in more ways than one. 
It evidently was originally added to the west end of a much smaller 
church, occupying the site of the south aisle of the present one, whose 
blocked west window may still be traced in its eastern wall. The lower 
part of this tower presents an appearance of having been supported on 
open arches, since blocked. Such however cannot be the case ; it is 
simply that the shafts of the very fine window, rich with tooth-mould- 
ing, have, horn some freak or other, been brought down to the ground. 
The remainder of the front contains' a gigantic west window of eleven 
lights, which, as well as the eastern one, is an excellent study of the 
local transitional tracery, and below it a Perpendicular double doorway, 
a thing I do not remember Xm have seen elsewhere. The great south 
porch is also very large and elaborate. 

The Chapel of our Lady on the Mount contains domestic as well as 
ecclesiastical work ; I therefore resign it to Mr. Parker, for his third 
▼olume on Domestic Architecture. 

From Lynn I made an excursion to Castle Rising, beyond which I 
could get no further in that direction, though 1 was sorely tempted 
both by the prospect of something more like hills than I had seen for 
a long time, and also by a distant view of what I imagine to have been 
Snettisham Church. The castle is not a piece of ecclesiology. but 

' Since writing this, I see from the newspapers that this workhouse-church has 
fallen down. 
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•lose to it is a very remarkable moBsmeiit in that line, the foandatioiis 
of a small apsidal churchy which the local antiquaries proBoonoe to be 
Anglo- Saxon, on the ground that it must have been disused wlien the 
Norman castle was built» as it is half smothered hj some of ita earth- 
works. I do not know how this may be, but it is sufficiently dear that 
the church was in use after the erection of the castle, as, unless my 
eyes strangely deceived me, there were the remains of a window with 
a splay and chamfer inserted in the south side of the chanoel. The 
buildiag consisted of a nave, chancel, and apsidal presbjrtery, all very 
distinody marked, the chancel-arch being especially narrow. A bench- 
table runs round the nave, but there is no perfect architectural fSeatnre, 
except a very small round-headed slit at the extreme east end of 
the iqpse. 

Of the parish church of Castle Rising I was of course, like the rest 
of the world, familiar with the west front, but 1 did not know how 
much the church contained besides. The church was a small structnre 
of the Iffley type, with an exceedingly low saddle^back tower, with 
its gable alone rising above the roof. An Early EngUsh transept has 
been thrown out to the south of the tower or choir, and since de- 
stroyed ; its arch, cutting through the Norman window, and the line 
of the enormooaly high-pitched roof above, are both still to be seen. 
The presbytery has some remains of Norman arcades on* the south side, 
but they are cut through by windows of later and very poor character, 
though one, I think, is Decorated, only it is blocked, llie present east 
window is a good Lancet triplet. Now Castle Rising church, like others, 
has fallen into the jaws of " restorers/' whose idea of " restoration " is, 
neither to keep the later windows, which are there now, nor to replace 
the Norman ones, which must have been there, but to stick in Early 
English ones, which never were there, to make it forsooth uniform with 
the east end ! Again, the destroyed transept seems to have had some 
little chapel or other attached to its west side. Now instead of either 
rebuildiog the transept or leaving it alone, an odd little structure, 
gabled east and west, has sprung up on the site of this chapel, for no 
obvious reason, and to the utter ruin of the appearance of the church. 
With the transept it would have been one thing, without it, it would 
have been another ; at present it is just nohow. 

Within, the tower-choir, vaulted at a great comparative height, is 
extremely striking, and the tower-arches, the eastern pointed, the 
western round, exhibit some good work. There are also some more 
strictly ecclesiological curiosities, on which I am less competent than 
some of your other friends to descant. 

From Lynn the railway took me to Swaffham, where I expected to 
find a great deal, and was not disappointed, though what I found was 
not exactly of the kind for which I looked. I remembered that Mr. 
Neale, in his Hierologus, tells a wonderful tale about a pedlar and 
his dog, which is not likely to meet with many believers in this age. 
As far as I can make out. a certain John Chapmam was a benefactor to 
the building, and carved a chapman with a dog, as a rebus on his name, 
among its ornaments, which the mythopoeic vein of some East-Angliaa 
sagaman has converted into the marvellous story related and credited 
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^7 cw faemA.^ Mr. N^ale 9ko talba «boal tbe " huge towor/' from 
whieh I ezpeeled to find my fint speeimen of a genuine ^orkSk tower, 
like the immense atraotures of flint which I saw afterwards at Hingham 
and Wymondham. Swaflfham tower, on the other hand, ie of no very 
renudttble height, and is a heautifnl apecimen of ashlar masonry. 
Indeed its apparent is much less than its aotoal height, owing to the 
beLbry- windows being set very li^w. its turret, introduced between the 
buttresses at the aorth-west angle, reminded me of some of the Manh- 
knd towers* A small bulbous spire has a very odd effe<5L The church 
is a magnificent one ; a grand Decorated arcade in the nave supports a 
genuine Norfolk Perpeodieular clerestory of thirteen windowe, with a 
superb roof of the local form. The chancel is nearly the full height* 
so are the transepts, though of course, as tbe tower is western, they 
are of Iktle importance. But the " restorer *' has been busy here too 
in the person of your friend Mr. Butterfield. Of course a Perpen* 
dicuiar east window could not be tolerated — I do not know if the roof 
and tow«r are doomed also-«so an " Early-Late-Middle- Pointed " one 
has made its appearance. Here Mr. Butterfield has perpetrated the 
same strange piece of perreraity against which, years ago, I protested 
in tiie case of my fevrourite Dorchester. The centre-piece is just the 
same cvcXos JjevcXcw, a circle which has changed its nund at the top and 
become pointed ; this seems to be in order to get in one enormously 
big quatrefoil which has shoved all the remaining figurea out of their 
plaoM, and aent them tumbling about the centre-piece in delightful 
<sonfuaion. My book on tracery contains some funny specimens, but 
I think nothing to equal this. 

In the churchyard at Swaffham atanda a dcmieatic building, of whose 
me or hiatory I could only learn that it waa *' aomething in the time of 
the Roman Catholica." 

From Swaffham I made two excuraiona. The firat waa to Oxburgh, 
primarily to aee the magnificent Perpendicular houae, kept up in auch 
perfect order and good taate by ita preaent owner. Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
which made me wish that my own neighbouring lion of Berkeley oould be 
either cleared of inhabitanta, or transferred to the same handa. I came 
alao on two good churchea, Oxburgh itaelf, and Cockley Cley, on the 
road thither. The latter introduced me to my firat Norfolk round 
tower, though my previoua acquaintance with Lewea and Piddinghoe 
rendered the phsenomenon leaa completely novel. Those, however* 
have apirea, which seem unknown here ; the preaent one baa an octa- 
gonal battlement. The chancel ia an excellent Early English one, 
quite after the South-Saxon type, and there are aome pretty Geome- 
trical windowa in the aouth aisle. Oxburgh church ia much larger, 
but hardly ao pleaaing : it containa both Decorated and Perpendicular 
windowa, and a fine Oinque-cento acreen« fencing off the private 
chapel of the Bedingfielda. There ia a prodigiously lofty western tower, 
carowned by a considerate spire ; the style is Decorated, and contains 

> [Mr. Neale simply relates a legend well known in Norfolk and Suffolk : and 
the more carious, as being almost identical with a myth current both in India and 
in other parts of the East. It was not therefore, u Mr. Freeman imagines, of Bast- 
Aaglian inveation.— Ed.] 
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some flint panelling in the belfry stage. This tower, like several others 
in Norfolk, is an exception to the accurate rule of Mr. Paley, that 
genuine Flowing tracery is seldom found either in towers or clerestories. 

My other expedition from Swaffham was to Castle Acre. At this 
point I feel that I must begin to slacken, as a large proportion of the 
buildings I saw after this have been accurately described by Mr. Parker 
in the Norwich volume of the Institute. Everybody knows the west 
front of the Priory church ; probably everybody does not know the 
adjoining Prior's house, which is quite as well worthy of attention in 
its own way. I had less time at Castle Acre than I could wish, and 
what I had was chiefly devoted to the domestic remains ; but I think 
I made out that the transepts had originally had eastern apses, for which 
square chapels had been substituted during some elongation of the 
presbytery, — a fact interesting to me, as beariug on some recent studies 
of mioe, to which the Archaological Journal can bear testimony. The 
parish church is also described by Mr. Parker : I found it impossible to 
persuade my guide that not only some screen- work, but some very 
ordinary open seats, had not been brought up from the Priory. It is 
passing strange that people seem incapable of realizing that houses and 
parish churches existed before the dissolution of monasteries, and that 
the whole of ** our Popish ancestors" were not shaven monks. 

My next point was East Dereham, with regard to which I can add 
little to Mr. Parker's account ; and still less will I venture to say any- 
thing about Wymondham, so admirably illustrated by Mr. Petit. Both 
churches exhibit the pheenomenon of two towers, and of a change in 
the position of the central one ; but in every other particular of pro- 
portion and arrangement they are entirely diflerent. As, however, I 
went from the one to the other by horse-power, on a rather circuitous 
road, I took in the noble church of Hingham, and two or three smaller 
ones, on which I will say a few words. 

Between Dereham and Hingham, I first saw Yaxton, a church with 
a round tower, whose unmistakeable Perpendicular windows presented 
an odd appearance to one accustomed to connect the circular form 
either with military architecture or with a much earlier period. Oarveston 
has a small, well-proportioned, square tower of the same style, with a 
little flint panelling in the battlements. At Thuxton, I found a tower 
more after a Somersetshire pattern, an octagon rising from a square 
base. 

Hingham is a church of quite another character, being one of the 
noblest Decorated parish churches I know. Its style is very nearly pure 
Flowing; a few Geometrical elements may still be detected in the 
window tracery, but there is no approach to Perpendicular, except 
in the singularly ugly seven-light east window, which may perhaps be 
of later date than the rest. This church exhibits the common paro- 
chial type on about as large a scale as it will bear : we do not, as at 
Walpoie S. Peter's, and similar gigantic buildings, wish to see some- 
thing more like the cathedral outline attempted. It consists of a nave 
and aisles, chancel, and western tower, all uniform except the east 
window, the nave clerestory, and the roofs, whose lowering has been 
very prejudicial to the general effect. The chancel, with three tall 
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ifTindows ia the side, U especially grand— as grand as Claybrook or 
Cotterstock, and more in harmony with the whole church. The tower 
is of flint, extremely plain ; but both proportion and workmanship are 
admirable, and I know hardly any which surpass it in dignity of effect. 
It has had pinnacles, and the projection of the massive buttresses im- 
mediately under the battlements suggests the idea that it was designed 
for a spire ; but one cannot think that either spire or pinnacles would 
be any improvement. The turret is worked in between the buttresses 
at the south-west angle. The windows in the tower have good Con- 
vergent tracery. 

The interior is especially grand; the clustered pillars and their 
beautifully proportioned arches, the chancel- arch rising from corbels, 
the tall side-windows of the chancel, and the enormous tomb on the 
north side of it, are all parts of a perfect and harmonious whole. Nor 
are the clerestory and roof particularly inconsistent ; the latter is ex- 
tremely elaborate : the clerestory being low, the common arrangement 
is forsaken, and there is only one window to — I cannot say tJi — each 
bay, there being no division into bays, inasmuch as the windows are set, 
as they often are in Sussex, over the pillars, instead of over the arches. 

From Wymondham I hastened to Norwich, to examine as many as 
I could of its countless churches before my Liord'Harrowby should have 
swept with the besom of destruction over the stately tower of S. Peter 
Mancrofl, over the soaring roof of S. Stephen, and the elaborate panelling 
of S. Michael Coslany. While actually there, however, if I rightly re- 
member, I had the satisfaction of learning that the rod of the oppressor 
was broken in pieces, and of transforming a more ordinary thanksgiv- 
ing into an expression of gratitude for the existence of a House of 
Commons. You will not, however, expect me to compose an elaborate 
essay on all the rescued victims. Mr. Parker has described them every 
one, and all the use I could make of them I have reserved for my 
occidental friends. But though Mr. Parker has described the parish 
churches. Professor WilUs has not, in print at least, described the 
cathedral, thereby taking the spring out of the year of the Norwich 
volume. Yet you will iBtill less expect me to take up his architectural 
functions at the fag end of an article; and as tathe ecclesiastical con- 
dition of this magnificent building, I will leave that to your facetious 
and unmerciful correspondent, who has chronicled for you the doings 
of the Cambridge Meeting. I will only jot down a few points which 
particularly struck me. 

It is the largest church I ever saw which seems never to have been 
designed for more than a single tower ; at least I could not discern any 
vestige of western towers having existed, or even having been con- 
templated. To this is probably owing the height of the central tower, 
which rises far above common Norman proportion. Again, it has the 
largest triforium I ever saw — a merit, in my eyes, rather than a fault. 
Both the cloister and the clerestory of the presbytery afford excellent 
specimens of the transitional tracery of the district. The latter, even 
if a little incongruous as the crown of a Norman apse, is glorious in the 
extreme, and suggests what a Perpendicular apse might be. Again, I 
was much struck by the divergent chapels ; not mere apses, such as 
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we ing out at Leominster, bat eomplete little round ehordies, ea^ 
vnih an apee as its own litUe chanceL Altogether, though it hdcs a 
west front, I have no hesitation in ranking Norwich amongst the very 
noblest cathedrals in England. 

Of the subordinate buildings I may peih a p a say something daewhere ; 
but I win point out the remains of the palace and the chapel near the 
west front of the cathedral, now used as a school, as excellent speci- 
mens — S. Helen's desecrated dioir n anodier^-of the local transitional 
tracery. Hie chapel is in fact one of the most beautiful objecte I know, 
both in proportion and detaiL Four equal pinnacles at the angles 
might render it. as weH as that of King's College, amenable to the 
contempt of Mr. Rnskin ; but a high roof between tbem hinders any 
resemblance to a table turned upside down, or, as fiur as I can see. to 
any of tbose domestic and zoological comparisons in which that gentle- 
man's riietoric is so fertile. The east window is blodced, but of the 
four on each ride, the northern ones retain the tracery. It stands 
on a crypt, lighted by elegant drcnlar windows, something like those 
in the west firont at Waltham Abbey. 

My tour stopped at Norwidi. I had designed going on to Yarmoatb« 
but I had not time to do so, consistently with returning westward for 
die Cambridge meeting. The excursion thence enabled me to see 
Bury and Safiron Walden ; but what I might hare said about them 
has been pardy forestalled by your "own correspondent;*' — by the 
way, I approve of Lord Braybrooke's nephelococcygia no more than 
himself — and partly must be read at Taunton, and not written in the 
B^desiologigt. 

My tour was a very pleasant one, and I desire to say all poasibie 
good of the East Angles. Thej are especiaUy admirable for three 
things — Ist, their inns are at once good and cheap; 2nd, thw con- 
veyances are let lower than elsewhere ; 3rd, their roads are good, and 
free from turnpikes. Mr. Parker, in his domestic book, has gibbeted 
his inn at Corde ; I am half inclined to do the same with mine at Wn- 
beach : but I think it will be more amiable to, pmnt out the merits of 
the Duke*8 Head at Lynn, and to add that his grace in question is tke 
' Duke jretT cfoxi/y* andnoty as it might be at Chichester or Arundel, some 
private duke of their own, whose shadow antiquaries would rather wish _ 
to avoid. Nor have I anything to complain of the Swan at Norwich, ^ 
or of I forget what sign at Smffham. The second excellence, as far 
as I know, is confined to Norfolk and Pembrokeshire ; the third is pe* 
euliarly acceptable to an inhabitant of Gloucestershire, who cannot 
conceive anything more acceptable for his own neighbourhood than a 
virit from Marshal Wade and Rebecca arm in arm. 

EnwiiBD A. Frksmav. 

OaklcMds, Dursley, Avgusi 17, 1854. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Wh have the pleasure of offering the most satisfactory evidence of the 
progress of ecclesiology in the United States in the description of 
three churches recently erected in important localities unde^ decided 
ecclesiological influence. We extract the descriptions of the two first 
from recent numbers of the Churchman, (New York) and the third from 
the Church Journal (New York). The latter church (S. Mary, Bur- 
lington, New Jersey,) is one of peculiar importance, being the virtual 
cathedral of its diocese. It will be recollected that we extracted, some 
few years since, a notice of it, as originally designed, from an American 
paper. Since that period it has been much improved in its detail, 
although it was impossible to rectify the original error, — for so we 
must think it, — of its ground plan. We must echo our contemporary 
in the hope that painted glass, of more appropriate design, may adorn 
the east window of a structure, in which every particular is of so much 
importance as an example. We must also deplore the position of the 
font, ••just outside the chancel arch," and not at the west end. Our 
readers will remember that the canon of our Church, re-enacting the 
traditional Catholic position of the font, is not in force in the Americi&n 
Church. But we have a right to look to the leading friends of the 
Church movement there to show the same individual respect to so 
venerable an usage, that they do to other ecclesiological proprieties. In 
the case of the second church, we have to protest agsdnst the dedication. 
** Zion church" is not the name which should be given to a place of wor- 
ship of the better covenant. Other criticisms we forbear from making 
upon buildings with which we are acquainted by description alone. 

I. Holy Innocents, New York. 

''The church consists of nave sod chancel, to placed that aisles may 
be added whenever they shall be found necessary. These can be built of the 
most substantial character, and the present building thus converted into a 
permanent chiurch ; the general plan being to erect a wooden church, as 
nearly as possible of the standard proportions. 

"The ground plan shows a nave 62 feet 6 inches, by 30 feet, in the clear* 
with sittings for about 325, but by using all the room 375 can be comfortably 
accommodated. The church is orientated as nearly as circumstances would 
allow. The pulpit is in the north-east comer of the nave ; the lectern in 
the nave just south of the chancel gate ; a porch occupies the second bay 
from the west end ; a font of the largest size (2 feet 6 inches across the bowl) 
stands in the nave near the porch : it is an octagon of Caen stone ; the alter- 
nate panels being filled with bas-reliefs of appropriate subiects, (Baptism 
of Christ, Christ blessing children, the Holy Family, and the Presentation 
in the Temple,) presented by Edward Seibert, sculptor. The nave is lighted 
by single narrow lancets on the sides, and also by three of equal height 
at the west end ; (a violation of architectural rules it might be hard to 
justify.) There is a simple triangular window in the western gable filled with 
a beautifully designed representation of the ' seven candlesticks,' presented by 
Frank Wills, Esq., the architect of the church. In order that economy may 
be studied, without interfering with the symmetry of the design, all of the 
church west of tiie porch is screened from the rest of the nave by a moveable 
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screen 6 feet high, in order to serve as a temporary schoolroom ; the church 
heing not yet consecrated. This schoolroom has two separate entrances, 
north and south, westward of the porch. 

*' The chaueel is 27 feet 6 inches in depth, hy 2*2 feet in width, separated 
from the nave by a low paneUing, surmounted by a very open screen of simple 
design. This screen is constructed by the aid of one subscription g:iven for 
that purpose ; and, having gates which can be closed and secured after service, 
it will prevent strangers from needlessly and irreverently straying into the 
chancel. This will he found the more necessary, because it is proposed 
to keep the church open more freely than is usual except in Trinity church, 
where a temporary screen is daily introduced. 

" The choir is raised two steps above the nave ; it has 6 stalls on eitlier 
side. On the north it opens by a door into the sacristy ; on the south is an 
organ chamber communicating with the choir by an arch of its entire width, 
and nearly of the same height ; it has also a door opening into the nave. 
The sanctuary, elevated above the choir by one step, is about 11 feet in 
depth ; containing an altar 6 feet by 3, on a footpace; there are two sedilia, 
set in the wall, on the south side ; the credence is a bracket in the adjoining 
comer; while opposite in the north wall are an aumbry and piscina combined : 
the chancel is lighted by a triplet, the middle lancets being filled with a very 
appropriate group representmg Christ blessing chihlren, a vase of liliea 
beneath His feet, and above, an ang^l bearing the legend, ' Suffer the little 
children,' &c. The rest of the glass is plain enamelled with coloured borders* 
** The ceiling is plaistered, but the pitch of the roof being equilateral, an 
arch of very excellent height (39 feet) is obtained within; the principals are 
half shown, terminating in plaister corbels, and, being stained of a dark tint, 
relieve the monotony of the plnister ; a plaister moulding or cornice is carried 
around the church. The walls of the church, by furring out, are made two 
feet thick, tending to secure warmth in winter, while it gives opportunity for 
an unusual inteiior splay of the windows of very fine efiTect ; at the same 
time it roust be confessed there is an architectural deception in the appearance 
of solidity thus given to a temporary wooden church. The exterior view of 
the church from the street is very picturesque. The chancel, surmounted by 
the cross, stands out boldly as the most prominent object, being directly 
on the street : the gable of the organ chamber on the south, the lean-to roof 
of the sacristy on the north, with the porch beyond, give great variety 
to the outline, while a small but picturesque bell turret, fdready occu- 
pied with a bell, surmounts the eastern end of the nave. The bell 
rope descending into the vestry room furnishes an additional reason for 
the arrangement, not to be overlooked in a free church having daily ser* 
vice with small means to sustain it. The cross on the bell turret is 76 
feet from the ground ; the ridge of the nave 53 feet, ridge of chancel roof 41 ; 
the nave walls measure outside, 22 feet in height to the eaves ; the chnrch is 
evidently disproportionately high ; a circumstance which might seem to be re- 
()uired in the city by the height of surrounding dwellings : it must, however, 
interfere somewhat with the stability of a church ; but this may have been a 
minor consideration in the case of a wooden church placed in a rapidly grow- 
ing neighbourhood, and probably destined sooner or later, to be widened 
to twice its present width with walls of a more solid construction. The 
heieht of the walls would then perhaps permit the construction of a lean-to 
roof for the aisles directly up to the present eaves. Taken as a whole, we think 
that this simple church, in proportion and general arrangement, might well 
serve as a model for a country parish. When the church is intended as 
a permanent structure, without any probable enlargements, it ought not 
to be constructed so cheaply as this has been. For, inclusive of grading, 
fencing, and flagging, the contracts are for only 4,600 dollars, and this for a 
building whose exterior measurements are 94 feet 6 iqches, by 34 feet & 
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inches. For from 5,500 to G,000 dollara, wc do not doiibt that this church 
might have been well built, and been one of the most beautiful specimens of 
simple wooden Gothic architecture which the country possesses." 

II. Zion Church, New York, 

"The design of the church is of the style ustially denominated by archi- 
tects Third-Pointed Gothic, The tower is surmounted by a lofty spire, 
which, though not usual in this style, yet for it there is ample precedent in 
the present : the eommanding position of the site, and the outline of the 
tower, renders it a feature absolutely necessary to the architectural effect of 
the building. The tower, standing at the north-west end of the nave aisle, is 
19 feet square, with massive and boldly-projecting buttresses at either angle. 
The tower is of four stories, the lower one being used as a porch, the second as 
a vestibule or hall to the organ gallery, the third is intended by the rector to 
be used as his study, and the fourth for the belfry, which we are happy to see 
is quite large enough to contain a peal of bells. 

*' The tower is finished on the outside by pinnacles at each angle, and 
cornice battlements between. We notice grotesque heads carved at the angles 
of the cornice. The height from the ground to the top of the pinnacles is about 
90 feet. The spire which surmounts the tower is octagonal, covered with slate, 
has four spire-lights of two compartments in each, and the whole is surmounted 
by a cross. The total height of the spire from the ground to the apes of the 
cro?s is 165 ft. Considering the site of Zion Church being on the highest ground 
in the city, and its commanding appearance at a distance from the North and 
East river, it must ever be one of the first objects that attract the stranger's 
attention on reaching this city. 

-''The plan of the church is nave, aisles and chancel, with sacristy attached. 
The dimensions of the former, on the inside, are 56 feet by 84 feet, the nave 
separated from the aisles by moulded pillars and arches, above which springs 
the clerestory and hiehly-decorated roof of open timber work. The aisle roof 
slopes from the sill of the clerestory to the eaves of the aisle, and the inside has 
the same rich style of decoration as the main roof. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by its appropriate archway, and its interior is probably more 
richly decorated than any church yet consecrated in this countiy." 

We believe the last sentence refers to some bold oggression (for 
America) in polychromy, of which this church furnishes a specimen. 

III. S, Mary, Burlington, New Jersey, 

"The new church is situated some twenty rods to the west of the old 
edifice, and is surrounded on three sides by rich and varied foliage. The 
church is built after the designs of Mr. Upjohn. It is cruciform, consisting 
of chancel and sacristy, nave with south porch, transept, tower, and spire. 
There is neither clerestory nor.aisles. The material is brown stone, ham- 
mered. The style, First- Pointed, with a considerable sprinkling of Second- 
Pointed, in the tracery of the windows, and in the wood work and decoration. 
The chancel and transept are of the same height as the nave, being each two 
bays in depth; the nave being iA five, with the south porch in the second. 
Each arm of the cross contains a triplet window at the end. The side 
windows are also alike throughout, being of two lights, with trefoiled head. 
The three doors — at the west end, in the south porch, and the end of the 
south transept, are all of pine, painted in imitation of black walnut. But- 
tresses of two set-offs divide the bays, all round the building. The gables 
are coped, and f)ointed with finials, except the chancel gable, which bears 
a cross flory of stone. The roof is of very good pitch, and is covered with 
tin painted a dark brown. The tower rises at the intersection of the nave and 
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transepts, mboat 24 feet square, of oaly one stage-above the ridge of the roof, 
perfectly plain, having one small single window on each face, provided with 
luffer-boards. These belfry windows are rather too smally and the tower 
strikes us as rather too low. The spire is a broach, boldly curved at the base, 
thus giving a remarkably vigorous effect to the up-springing tines of theapire, 
which is octagonal, with [ibiin ribs on the angles, and two rows of single apiie- 
lights. A plain cross of iron, gilded, (almost invisible, except in strong sun- 
light) crowns this slender and effective spire. At the angles of the tower, 
just rising above the roof, are short buttresses, the effect of which is rather 
unpleasant. They appear to rest upon the roof. At the north-west angle of 
the tower is the stair- tuiret, which is marked by a bold peculiarity of treat- 
ment, having a double projection, which is needed from the &ct that the 
square of Uie tower on the outside is considerably less than the width of the 
nave and transept. Each division of this stair-turret is finished with a low 
pyramidal cap or stone. The sacristy is in the north-east angle, having square- 
headed door and windows, and awkwardly blocking up one window of the 
north transept. The interior shows more faults as well as more beauties than 
the exterior. The west end is blocked up by a galleiy for the students of Bur- 
lington College, cutting across two of the lateral windows. The south tran- 
sept is blocked up by a similar gallery, for the pupils of S. Mary's Hall, with 
similar obstruction to two more lateral windows. These galleries were re- 
luctantly admitted, as unavoidable necessities, and the one is utterly invisible 
from the other. The north transept, at its north end, has a platform aboat 
three feet high, occupied by the organ, which almost wholly blocks up the 
northern triplet. The nave and transept are seated with open benches, with 
standard ends trefoiled at the top ; and a central alley, paved with square 
.blocks of brown stone. The lantern under the tower is a peculiar feature. 
The tower is supported on four huge piers, 7 feet in diameter, which pro- 
ject some four feet beyond the walls, having their square edges chamfered 
down to an octagon. These four piers bear equally massive axvhes, of equal 
height. The lantern above is lighted by four small single-light window^ 
with very deep splay, and filled with richly tinted glass. The ceiling of the 
lantern is in square panels, which are arranged to act as ventilators. They 
are painted in a style corresponding with the rest of the ehurch. The walla 
and piers are finished, inside, with plain rough white plaister. The font is 
just outside the ehancel-areh, on the south side. It is large, octagonal, on 
a step ; the whole being of Caen stone. The eight sides m the ImwI beur 
alternately, in panels, four angels with scrolls, and four emblems. On the 
scrolls are the words, ' By one Spirit we are all baptized into one body.' The 
emblems are the Hart inking, the Pelican in her piety, the Lamb and the 
Dove. The carving of these is of remarkable excellence, boldly and beauti- 
fully undercut, and m tbe purest ecclesiastical style. The shaft of the font ia 
also beautifully panelled, and the mouldings are in excellent harmony: It 
was designed by Dudley and Condit. The pulpit, a decagon, stands against 
the north pier of the chancel arch. Its sides are panelled, with angle-shafts, 
and it rests upon a short stem. It is surmountea by a sounding-boud, of a 
low pyramidal shape, supported by brackets, and is of very good height. The 
preacher can be seen and heard by nearly ev^y person in a full congregation. 
The choir is three (stone) steps above the nave, the sanctuary one above the 
choir, and the altar one more, extending across the chancel. Tbe chancel is 
paved with Minton's encaustic tiles, (from the dep6t of Miller, Coates and 
Voule, 279, Pearl Street,) the pattern increasing in richness the nearer to the 
altar. The lectern is very plain, standing on the second step under the chan- 
cel-arch. It will be replaced hereafter by a richer one, of bronze. The choir 
is furnished on each side with a stall-bench against the wall, which will accom- 
modate about six on a side. Before these are two other seats, one step lower, 
-for the choir of men and boys; each having, at its western end, a cepaiate 
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teat for one of the officiating dergy. The book-hoard is simply panelled. At 
the east end of the south stall- bench stands the Bishop's chair, (or throne as it 
used to be called.) It is elevated three steps above the choir floor, richly 
panelled below, and has a canopy of richly cusped and crocketed tabernacle 
work, supported on slender cluster shafts, rising from the four corners of the 
solid work below. This — the handsomest Bishop's seat in the country — was 
designed by Dudley and Condit, and presented by the Alumni of Burlington 
College. At its north-eastern angle stands a Bishop's pastoral staff, with whichr 
are connected very interesting associations. It is made of the old oak found in 
the ruins of S. Au^stine's, Canterbury, at the time it was restored to the 
Church, and rebuilt as a missionary college. It is shod with metal, has an 
' Agnus Dei' carved in the floriated head, and is adorned with colour and 

S'lding. It was presented, several years ago, to the Bishop, by Mr. Beresford 
ope. In the sanctuary are three aedilia on the south side, quite plain» 
the eastern one being on the upper '•tep. On the north is a neat bracket 
credence, and a plain Bishop's cnair. The altar is surrounded b^r an open 
arcade of detached shafts and cusped arches, the upper surface being inlaid 
with five crosses of holly wood. The sanctuary rail is rather slight. All the 
furniture of the church which we have enumerated — altar, seililia. Bishop's 
chair and throne, stalls, pulpit, the panelled fronts of the galleries, the seats 
in the nave and transept, the low wainscot around all the wall, and the organ- 
case — are of solid black walnut. 

" The glass is of very good manufscture, by Sharp and Steel, being of 
tiefoiled and pointed quarries, with coloured borders and heads, in all ihe 
windows except the four triplets and the eight lantern windows. The triplets 
are filled with rich pattern glass, with emblems in medallions, in which 
the colours are very successfiuly harmonized. The altar window is the richest, 
having a red cross with golden glory, amid clouds, in the central light (not in 
the purest ecclesiastical style, however,) the Dove in the head, the wheat-sheaf 
and grape-cluster in the side lights. The effect of these richly coloured 
windows is slightly heavy for want of a little sprinkling of white light. The 
three side lights of the chancel are memorials. In a broad band across the 
centre (not in good taste) they bear the following legends : — that on the 
south side of the sanctuary * In memoriam Key. Johannis Talbot, A.M., hujus 
£cclesi» Fundatoris A.D. MDCCIII;' that on the north side, 'In me- 
moriam Rey. Caroli Henrici Wharton, D.D., hnjus Ecclesise Rectoris A.D. 
MDCCXCYI. MDCCCXXXIII ;' that on the south side of the choir bears 
a similar inscription in memory of the Rev. Mr. Window, formerly the 
Bishop's assistant in the parish. These windows, except in their inscriptions, 
differ in nothing from the other side windows of the church. 

*' But the most striking feature of the interior is the polychromatic decora- 
tion, which is the most brilliant and successful specimen yet given us by Mr. 
Akeroyd, of his skill. The cielings of nave, transept and lantern are of deep, 
pure ultramarine blue, the principals, purlines, braces and joists being adorned 
with plain red, white and green. The chancel roof is far richer, the blue 
being relieved with roses and lilies, and the beams being delicately picked out 
with flowers and foliage. The east wall, from the string-course under the 
window, is divided into three compartments, the two at the ends having a blue 
eronnd, the lareer, in the centre, being of red ; and the diaper-work in all 
being bold and effective. Over the altar appears the l^c in a glory, very 
elaborately wrought out, a floriated cross being on either side. Under the 
string-course runs the illuminated inscription i—' God so loved the world 
that He save His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.' S. John iii. 16. (The reference should 
never be added. It is to be taken for granted that good Christian people 
know the words to be those of Holy Scripture.) The front of the altar is the 
richest of all, being mgnily of red and gold. A delicate sprig runs round the 
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chancel windows and door. The roof of the aouth porch is ako very preUi|j 
picked out with white flowers on a blue ground; and over the south door is 
the illuminated text, ' Keep thy foot when thou goest into the house of the 
Lord/ Such truly beautiful specioiens of ecclesiastical art as this — richly 
solemn yet with nothing gaudy or tawdry in effect — will speedily render wall 
decoration as universal in our new churches^ as stained glass. 

"The dimensions are as follows :— chancel 55 feet deep by 23 wide ; tran- 
septs, 32 by 23; nave 95 by 23. Height- of walls to eaves 20 feet : to ridge 
40 ; to tower cornice 60; to top of cross on spire 174 feet, 

" The cost of the whole of thitf beautiful new edifice has been about 60,000 
dollars." 

This church was consecrated on the 10th of August, forty clergy 
being present. 



FETIS ON CHORUS SINGING. 

A Treatise on Choir and Chorus Singing, By F. J. Fstts, Chapel- 
Master to H. M. the King of the Belgians ; Director of the Conser- 
vatory of Music, Brussels ; Knight of the Legion of Honour ; 
&c. &c. Translated (with the kind permission of the author) into 
English by the Rev. Thomas Hklmorb, M.A., Priest in Ordinary. 
and Master of the Children of H. M. Chapels Royal ; Precentor of 
S. Mark's College, Chelsea ; Hon. Secretary, in musical matters, 
to the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society, &c, &c. 
London. Novello. 

Wfi cannot better introduce this work to our readers than in its own 
commencing words : — 

" The colouring of the expression, and the shading, which add so much 
power to the effects of music, have been perfected with much care, for more 
than thirty years, in Orchestras ; and we have in our days arrived at results 
which formerly were not thought possible. Why is it not the same in our 
choirs and choruses? Why in our churches and theatres are we scarcely 
able to mark in an imperfect manner some difference between the loud and 
the soft of the voices? Why are accuracy of tone, pronunciation, true 
rhythm, and accent, so -much neglected by the directors of choral masses, 
especially in France and Belgium ? Formerly all these branches of the art, 
united to the beauty of the voices, added an inestimable value to the beautiful 
compositions heard in the choir of the pontifical chapel at Rome. The true 
tratlition still exists in this chapel, but the soprano and contralto voices have 
lost their power. The effect of these perfect traditions was so beautiful, that 
the compositions of Palestrina and other great masters do not seem to be the 
same when they are executed otherwise than in the pontifical chapel." 

That the aim of the work, as far as relates to the perfecting of 
quire-singing, is thoroughly in accordance with the objects of the 
Ecclesiological Society, will be seen if we consider that the elaborate 
delicacy of vocal performance for which the Sistihe Chapel has been 
justly celebrated is only an application of a principle held in common 
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by all mediaeval church architects and workmeoi to moke the best 
of whatever material they had to deal with, within the limits of prac 
ticability. We need only look at the diligence displayed in their etone, 
wood, metal, and embroidery work ; and we shall not doubt that the 
traditions respecting the performance of the music of Palestrina and his 
Bchool are genuine) and deserving of close attention on the part of 
church musicians. 

Some treatise, therefore, was needed in this country which should 
take up the subject where HuUah's Manual leaves off, and assist 
our quires in attaining that finished delicacy of performance which. 
is a main part of the ideal of choral singing. A French work of this 
kind, by a musician of some eminence, having come under the notice 
of our Honorary Secretary in musical matters, it was an obvious step 
to translate it, which he has done faithfully. To quote the Words 
of the translator's preface : 

" Nothing in the original has been omitted, nothing altered ; in the trans- 
lation no attempt has been made to disguise its being primarily written in 
French, and for French use ; the same figures of speech, and the same style of 
expression have been retained, as far as possible, in the English version." 

We do not mean to express a wish that Mr. Ht'lmore had taken 
a different course, aiid endeavoured to improve upon the work of 
M. Fetis» yet we must own that we are not perfectly satisfied with it. 
It is evidently calculated quite as much fur the training of opera 
choruses as of church quires ; and, from the way in which examples in 
various styles are mixed together, it seems that the author expected 
that the same quires, in general, would have to sing in churches 
and in theatres. This may be the case on the other side of the 
channel, but happily it is not so here. It seems to us almost an 
axiom, that in a work for the use of church quires, the first ex- 
amples should be from' the purest and best school of vocal music, 
and only moderately difficult exercises in the free styles given after- 
wards ; whereas in tlie present work the very first examples in harmony 
are in a late style, and, though Palestrina is not altogether neglected, 
far the greater part of the exercises are from the later schools, and 
a good many of them next to impossible to sing. As a reason for 
giving such, M. F^tis says, 

" Choral modulations into the least analogous modes may be executed with- 
out much difficulty, if the movements of each part present only diatonic and 
chromatic intervals, ascending and descending by semitones; but if these 
modulations contain such intervals as the imperfect fifth, the tritone or greater 
fourth, tlie augmented second, the augmented fifth, or diminished fourth, then 
the intonations become difficult. They are so in general to most singers, and 
become more so in choruses, where the uncertainty of one individual commu- 
nicates itself to those near him. It is therefore the more necessary to overcome 
these difficulties by exercises, since the composers of the present day are so 
little careful in their manner of writing vocal music, that the instrumental 
style has passed into music intended for voices, and there the intervals 
of which we have been speaking are frequently employed." — (p. 11.) 

It would be distressing to be obliged to say to a carpenter or stone- 
mason, *' Whereas architects of the present day are so little careful in 
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their manner of designing for wood and^tone earring, that the metallic 
style has passed into designs intended for wood and stone, you must try 
to overcome this difficulty at the expense of a great deal of time and 
material": but this is exactly analogous to the passage just quoted. 
We have happily less to do with such ignorant composers in this island 
than many foreign quires have, and we hope for a time when no singer 
will have anything to do with them. The essential difficulties of good 
singing are so great that we ought not to tolerate the practice of 
burdening and discouraging singers with wantonly created difficulties 
in addition. 

But it is to be remembered that this work of M. F^tis is intended as 
a guide for the quire- master, not as a book of exercises for the members 
of quires ; and that which would do harm if forced upon their attention 
may become harmless through his superior knowledge. The author 
himself says modestly in his preface (and we caa sincerely echo his 
words), 

** I am far from thinking this work as good as it ought to be, for the subject 
is new, and imperfection is inseparable from a first attempt ; but such as it is, 
I hope it will be useful, and that it will in time effect some progress in the art 
of duly executing the inspirations of composers of genius." 

He adds— • 

** As for the exercises, which may lead vocal masses to a good execution of 
music, they are scarcely more than indicated in this work, because I did not 
wish to make it too voluminous. To complete its usefulness, I shall publish a 
oollectioa of these exercises, arranged for different kinds of voices." 

We hope that if (or when) these exercises are published, Mr. 
Helmore and Mr. Novello will again combine, in order to render them 
available for English quires, and also that they will be printed with 
fewer errata than we haye obaerred. with regret, in the examples given 
in the treatise. 



CUTTS ON CHURCH FURNITURE AND DECORATION. 

An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration, By the Rev. Edwaxo 
L. CuTTS, B.A., Hon. Secretary of the Essex Arcbseological Associ* 
ation. Loudon: Crockford. 1854. 

This volume is a reprint of a paper that was published as a supplement 
to the Clerical Journal. It is difficult to notice it favourably, for there 
is nothing in it which has not been done far better before, and the 
compiler has not taken care to state very fully, in all cases, from what 
quarters he has borrowed his materials. It naturally happens that 
when so many persons have compiled papers on various points of 
church arrangement or church fittings, with a merely temporary pur* 
pose or to be read at local meetings, and so many of these compilations 
having injudiciously appeared in print, with their author's names indeed. 
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but without any pretence at origtnality of research or argument, that facta 
or theories may come to be credited to writers who have no claim what-. 
ever to their discovery or origination. But a compiler of bo much 
pretence as Mr. Cults should have sifted his authorities, and haye<' 
gone to the fountain-head for his information. However* upon the 
whole, the treatise is fairly well done, and may disarm prejudice in* 
certain quarters. But for ourselves we have no sympathy with sesthetica 
which are dissociated from a sound faith and an earnest religious 
practice ; and we more than fear, from several indications in the volume 
before us, that its compiler has not accepted that high doctrine of the 
sacrament of the altar which is alone the key to. and the justification of, 
B correct ritual. Be that as it may, his ritual belief is curiously out ofi 
proportion. For example, though he decides in favour of screens, he 
insists on a reading-pew in the nave. He advocates altar-chairs facing 
west, and talks of the " communion-table*' as if this were a correct or 
authorized term, and at the same time argues for the use of the proper 
eucharistic vestments. He is particularly strong as to the necessity of 
reviving polychrome, and often writes very sensibly on this subject. A 
considerable part of the book is occupied with discussing textile fabrics 
jind encaustic tiles, which are largely illustrated by woodcuts borrowed 
from various tradesmen's catalogues. Other designs, for metal«work, 
&c., are exceedingly inferior, and this practical part of the essay — 
a kind of popular Jnstrumenta Ecclesiastica — is the worst executed of 
all. In discussing fonts, Mr* Cutts makes a theological blunder in 
constantly using the term " aspersion" instead of *' affusion." Aftee 
rambling over the whole field of eoclesiology, Mr. Cutts concludes with 
Bome good advice about funerals, quoting our own tract on that subject, 
not indeed from its own pages, but from an extract given in Mri 
Pinnock's Clerical Papers. 



SOME QUESTIONS ON CHURCH FITTINGS. 

To the Editor of the JSaclesiologist. 

DsAR Sir, — Being about to put my church in order, there are many 
BmaU practical mattets of detail on which I feel doubtful. I have sent 
you a string of queries, which if you would print and answer, yo^ 
would much oblige me and afford aid, I am sure, to many others 
similarly situated to myself. If you will kindly answer these, I have 
more in store. I should possibly find most of these queries answered 
on a re-reading of the old volumes of the EccUsiologiat, but you will I 
hope save me this hunt. I think the time has now come when great 
good would be done, if you would take up each minute point of church 
arrangement and furniture distinctly, and with the advantages of all 
the discussion that has arisen since the first starting of your society 
g^ve some simple and minute rules on each point, which would now 
irome with greater authority, and be received with less prejudice. 

Yours faithfully, 
.'.•...' T. J. ^ 

vol,. XV. X X 
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1. In dividing the men and women, on which side of the chnroh 
should each sit? Is there any strict rale in this matter ? 

2. Would you so divide the poor, unless you could cany it out 
through the whole pongregation ? 

3. Do you object to a single stall on each side of the chancel, and 
of the low screen, for the rector and curate, or other two clerks, as 
may be ? Which stall should the rector assume ? 

4. Do you object to cushions or carpets for the seats, if they are 
vsed uniformly throughout ? 

5. Ditto, to uniform cocoa-nut matting for floor ? 

6. Would you prefer a parclose at the tower-arch, or keep it entirely 
open? 

7. Would you consider the panels of a low chancel screen a good 
place for elaborate figure wood-carving of Scriptural suljeets ? 

8. If only one altar-cloth, which is the preferable colour ? 

9. Can gold be used effectively and without more than common tar- 
nishing on Utrecht velvet ? 

10. What form of kneeling hassock should be used at the altar* 
table? 

11. What is the best form of vessel to collect the offertory alms in 
a small village church ? 

13. Is it advisable to have fixed and marked seats for the church- 
wardens ? If so, where should they be placed ? 

13. Would stamped leather hangings of ancient pattern be good for 
a vestry ? 

14. Do you advise a desk for books, according to the canon and 
injunctions ? Where should it be placed ? and what should the 
books be ? 

15. Will you give a list of appropriate texts for different parts of the 
church ? 

16. Would you place a text over an alms-box ? If so, on the wall 
or on a plate of zinc, or otherwise ? 

17. Is there any objection to a credence in the form of a small 
moveable table, where the erection of a stone one might give need- 
less offence ? 

1 8. Of what form and kind should the carpeting of the sacrarium be ? 

19. Should there be a small desk before the sedilia ? 

20. Of what form and stuff should the hangings at the back of the 
sedilia be ? 

AvswBas. 

1. The men ought to be placed on the souths and the women on the 
north side : or, in case the division is made across the axis of the 
church, the men should sit eastward, and the women westward, of the 
line of separation. 

2. We think so. Practically, the poor stUl retain the practice in 
many parts of England. 

3. We are not sure what our correspondent means by this question. 
We think that two single stalls as he speaks of are better than an un- 
occupied chancel. If however the chancel is filled with m number of 
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stalls, we should prefer them to be uniform, rather than distinguished 
into two classes. But there may be cases in which it may be ezpe« 
dient to add greater height or ornament to the stalls occupied by the 
clerical members of a choir. The proper place of the parochus is the 
Westernmost stall or seat on the south, or Decani, side. The whole 
theory of a choir, even in a pariah church, seems borrowed, mutatis 
mutandis, from the cathedral model. 

4 and 5. If the cushions, carpets, and matting be indeed uniform, 
the only objection to their use can be an aesthetic one, arising from the 
particular circumstances of the church. No arbitrary riSe can be 
propounded on this matter. 

6. The answer to this question must depend on the nature and use 
of the tower. In many churches a parclose across the tower- arch 
would injure architectural effect ; and, in cases where there is a sepa* 
rate ringing floor, would be quite needless. In particular instances^ 
where the bells are hung from the floor, and where the ringers cannot 
be kept in order, a parclose may be a good thing. But even in this 
case, we think we should prefer a curtain, which could be drawn aside 
when not wanted. The ancient custom was to leave the tower-arch 
open. 

7. If such carving can be had, we should think the panels of the 
screen an ei^cellent position for its display. 

8. We have always said that, assuming the old English custom of 
colours for altar-hangings, green was more often right than any other 
colour. 

0. Gold itself, especially unless it be of the best kind — which is 
not easily procurable in England — is sure to tarnish in time. But 
where it can be had, it is better than yellow silk, its ordinary substitute. 

10. If any hassock be used at the altar, we think it should be a 
small softly-stuffed oblong one, with its upper side worked or em- 
broidered. 

1 1. It has always seemed to us that, reserving the alms-dish for the 
reception of the bags, the actual collection of alms is best made in 
small velvet bags, which allow the donors, especially the poor, to con- 
ceal the amount of their offerings. It was an almost universal practice 
in English churches to collect in wooden boxes, which were half 
covered, so as to hide the money placed therein. 

12. We much doubt whether it is necessary as a general rule to 
appropriate seats for the churchwardens. But of course there may be 
places where it would be very expedient to have some such officials 
placed, to keep order, near the door, or near that part of the church 
where the lads of the parish are wont to congregate. 

1 3. We see no possible objection to the plan proposed. 

14. We have always thought that the present multiplication of cheap 
books, and the diffused knowledge how to read, had antiquated the 
custom referred to, and made it unnecessary to restore the practice 
where it has fallen into disuse. 

15. 16. We will consider our correspondent's suggestion of giving 
a list of suitable texts. We are not sure that this practice has not 
been carried in many modern restorations to a needless extent. We 
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have a Btrong objection to inscriptions on zinc-plates— />»r;»«r« jmsmi 
as they have often been made to the dilapidated walls of « long- 
neglected church. An inscription should be painted either on the 
ornament to which it belongs, or on the wall itself. 

17. A credence- table may be of any kind or shape, moveable c» 
immoveable, as may be found most convenient. 

18. tf the sanctuary be laid in encaustic tiles, it will scarcely need 
carpeting. 

19. The sedilia, if properly used, — that is, only during the Encha^ 
ristic service, — will require no desk before them. It is against all 
precedent to have such a desk. 

20. This must depend on the form, and material, and place of the 
sedilia. There are now many fabrics of good material and de^D« 
manufactured for church hangings and similar purposes. 



S. MARY REDCLIFF, BRISTOL. 

It is with great concern that we hear of difficulties that have arisen in 
this parish which threaten *to hinder, at least for a time, the works of 
restoration in progress under the energetic vicar. Canon Madan. It 
appears that Mr. Madan has printed and circulated a very temperate 
letter, stating that, >hen the re-arrangement has advanced sufficiently, 
he proposes to make some alterations — ^not, we may add, before they 
ftre needed — in the way of performing the public services. We 
extract a sentence from his letter. 

" The alteralioDs then, which I propose to make, and which 1 will ennmerate 
more particularly hereafter, may be thus generally summed up. The^ are, — 
' Whatever is required to bring our public worship into simple, nill, and 
honest conformity to the rules of the Church of England contained in the 
Prayer Book. Whatever is plainly and unquestionably ordered, that I desire to 
do. Whatever is plainly and unquestionably forbidden, that I desire not todiK 
And as to all other things, which are left open by the Church, to be done or 
not to be done, I truly desire to consult your interest and your wishes, 
reserving only that right which belongs to me, — the right of deciding what is 
to be done, according to the best of my judgment, but subject always to the 
approval of him, whom God has set over us in the Church — the Bishop of 
the Diocese.' " 

After some argument, characterised by great moderation, the pro- 
posed changes are thus enumerated. 

" 1. There is only one place in the morning and evenin|r prayer, where 
singing is positively appointed; — I mean after the third coUect. At that 
place we do not sing. But after the Nicene Creed, where it is not appointed, 
we do sing. 

" There will be an anthem or psalm sung after the third collect, and not 
after the Nicene Creed. 

*' 2. The rubric, after the Nicene Creed, says, ' Nothing shall be proclaimed 
or published in the church, during the time of divine service, but by the 
minister,' &c. 

*' Therefore I, or my curates, will give out the psalms instead of the clerk. 
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"3. The .next rubric says— 'Then (that is, immediately after the Nicene 
Creed,) shall follow the sermon/ &c. And the next— ^' Then (after the ser- 
mon,) shall the priest return to the Lord's table, and begin the Offertory/ &c* 

** This I shall simply obey. 

♦ ♦ ' Si « 4 

** 4. The rubric, after the Communion service, says, ' Upon the Sundays and 
other holy days, (if there be no communion,) shall be said all that is appointed 
at the communion, until the end of the general prayer, (For the whole state of 
Christ's Church militant here in earth,) together with one or more of these 
collects last before rehearsed, concluding with the blessing.' 

•* This will be simply obeyed. 
' " 5. The rubrics at the beginning of the public baptism of infants, say, that 
' It is most convenient that baptism should not be administered but upon 
Sundays and other holy days,' &c. &c. ' Nevertheless, (if necessity so re- 
quire,) children may be baptised on any other day.' Also, that baptism is to 
take place immediately after the last lesson at morning or evening prayer* 

" At one service on Sundays, and holy days, baptism will be administered, 
after the second lesson. But, 'if necessity so require,' it will be administered 
on other days. 

''6. On all saints' days and holy days, for which services are appointed io 
the Prayer Book, those services will be used. 

*' In the preface Concerning the service of the church, it is directed, that 
' all Priests and Deacons are to say daily the morning and evening prayer/ 
&c. &c. 

" At present there is morning prayer only on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. There will be morning and evening prayer every day for the 
future. 

•* With regard to the wearing the surphce throughout the whole aervice,-* 
in the pulpit as well as the prayer- desk'— the case, I believe, stands thus: — 

'* 1. The 58th canon begms as follows, '£very minister saying^ the publie 
prayers, or ministering the Sacraments or other rites of the Church, shall wear 
a decent and comely surplice, with sleeves, to be provided at the charge of the 
■parish,' &c. &c. 

'* 2. No authority whatever, as far as I know, is to be found in the au- 
thorized rules of the Church for wearing a black gown during any part of the 
public worship. 

" 3. In every parish of the land, the churchwardens are required by law to 
provide, at the charge of the parish, every thing necessary for the decent per^ 
formance of divine service. And they are required to provide a surplice, and 
do provide it universally. But they are not required to provide a black gown, 
and never do provide. 

"4. In the Prayer Book, the sermon is appointed to follow the Nicene 
Creed, and after the sermon the minister is to return to the Lord's table and 
begin the offertory, &c. ; no word being said of any change of dress, or time 
allowed for it." 

We understand that in consequence of the publication of this letter, 
.the vestry have passed a resolution threatening to put a stop both to 
.the re -pe wing and to the restoration of the church. The Vicar, how- 
ever, will be firm, and it remains to be proved what power a select 
vestry, self-elected, really has to put a stop to works which are in pro- 
gress under a legal faculty. It is a very important case, and we 
earnestly hope that so well-meant and necessary a restoration — though* 
as our pages would show, we have not been able to express an 
unqualified approbation of the works — will not be hindered by this 
most preposterous opposition. 
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MEETING OF THE OXFORD AND WORCESTER DIOCESAN 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES AT COVENTRY. 

Thb first joiot meeting of the above societies was held at CoTentry, 
on Tuesday, June 20th. Although the Worcestershire Society had 
been originated in this city (chiefly through the exertions of the Hon. 
F. Lygon and E. A. H. Lechmere, Esq.)* it was deemed desirable to 
attach the Coventry Archdeaconry to the undertaking, by holding the 
first meeting in that ancient and very interesting city« 

The initiatory meeting was held at S. Mary's Hall. In the hall waa 
exhibited a choice collection of books by the Oxford Architectoral So- 
ciety ; spurs and swords dug up in the bed of the river near Coventiy ; 
plate and specimens of stained glass from Messrs. Skidmore's. with 
gas standards for Newark church ; a crosier for the Bishop of Oraliam's 
Town, designed by Street, and manufactured by Messrs. Skidmore ; 
a service of Communion plate, enriched with jewels and chatnp leve 
enamels, for Aston church, Birmingham, &c. Letters of apology were 
read from the Bishop of Worcester, Lord Ly ttelton^ and others plead* 
ing unavoidable absence* 

The Ven. President then delivered his opening address. He said — 
*' I have been asked by Mr. Lechmere, the founder of our Diocesan 
Architectural Society — which I am glad to see inaugurated to-day, in 
S. Mary's Hall« in the city of Coventry — ^to preface our proceedings 
with some introductory remarks ; and feeling, as I do, how much we 
owe to men like him, for their devotion to our Church and their efibrts 
to promote its efficiency, I am only too glad to be in any way instru- 
mental in furthering his views. But I was alarmed to find myself 
advertized to deliver an address on this occasion. For me, in the pre- 
sence of some whom we see amongst us, who are famous for their ac- 
quirements in ecclesiological science, to attempt to deliver any thing 
didactic on the subject of ecclesiastical architecture, would be the 
height of presumption. This is not, of course, what was intended. 
What may be claimed from my office and standing in the Church is a 
plea, which I shall endeavour to urge simply, though earnestly, for 
those sacred fabrics — the holy and beautiful houses of God in our 
landy — some of them time-honoured structures, the heirlooma of an- 
cestral piety ; some the works and monuments of more recent muni* 
ficenoe, of which, as an Archdeacon, I am one of the conservators, 
and which it is the object of this excellent society to secure from mu- 
tilation and disfigurement, and to stir up our countrymen to restore, to 
beautify, and to emulate. Now what it appears to me we went above 
all things to cultivate, as church-builders and church-restorers, is re- 
verence, earnestness, and devout affection. We want to revive the 
spirit of David, and Solomon, and Josiah, and Hezektah, and Nefae- 
miah, and of the widoiv whose praise is in the gospels-^yes, and of 
our own Alfreds, and Edwards, and Hookers, and Herberts. We want 
to give ourselves to God, and then we shall give readily of our sub- 
stance to His sanctuary. It was well said, that no one can 4>e a good 
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poet who is not a good man. I am sure. no one is fit to engage in the 
work which we have in hand who is not religious — who has not a sense 
of God, and a love for the Church which He has planted amongst us ; 
whose object in the erection and renovation of His house of prayer is 
not to show honour to God Himself. I am not going to enlarge upon 
the neglect — I fear I must call it the profanation of our sacred edifices 
in former days, on the then debased state of Christian art, on the dis* 
figiirement to which our churches were exposed, on the selfish en- 
croachments and sordid appropriations by which they have been dis* 
graced. All this is fresh in our minds : of all this we have instances 
not many miles from where we stand. We could tell of churches, and 
that perhaps within sight of noble residences, of which the dirt and 
desecration would hardly be credited in another age ; of chapels used 
as lumber-rooms, of chancel arches blocked up with huge and hideous 
galleries, of family pews with fire-places and glass shutters ; in short, 
of pens and snuggeries, and a wretched system of ezclusiveness in thq 
place where rich and poor meet together, in the presence of Him Who 
18 the Maker of them both. We could tell of rich and elaborate 
church carvings used as scrapers for the feet, of ancient fonts converte4 
into pig-troughs, or when retained in the sacred fabric employed as 
receptacles for all unseemly things, for clouts and bits of tallow candles* 
and odds and ends of all sorts ; of Communion boards, used to pile 
hats and hassocks on, or even, as I believe was the case at S. Michael's, 
recently so beautifully restored, as a perch from which a young mis* 
preant used to shoot the swallows which found free ingress through thQ 
broken windows. It may be said that this was the natural reaction 
from Popery. So men said when they picketed their horses in our 
cathedrals, when they hewed down the carved work thereof with axes 
and hammers, when they polluted our village churches with their foul 
and sacrilegious orgies, when they defiled the dwelling-place of the 
sanctuary of the Most High. So they justified the licentiousness 
which succeeded on the Restoration^ as the revulsion to be expected 
from the moroseness and hypocrisies of Puritanism. But the real 
cause was impiety — the instinctive profaneness of the human heart— r 
the old spirit of Sennacherib and Antiochus Epiphanes — which is in- 
nate in every heart, and indigenous to every clime — yes, and as cha- 
racteristic of ungodly Romanists as of usgodly Protestants. Those 
who dislike the Church because they dislike control, and are alarmed 
at its quickened life and energies because they tremble for the reign of 
mammon, are pleased to ascribe our greater care for its fabrics and 
more devout observance of its ordinances to what they call ' Ro^ 
manifling tendencies.' •..•.. Church architecture necessarily re« 
yived amongst us when the doctrine and spirit of our Church were 
understood and felt. When our hearts warmed to God, we learnt to 
take a pious interest in the house of prayer. We learnt to delight in 
worship, and therefore, in the place where we worship. And the way 
to secure sympathy for our present undertaking is to be devout, to be 
in earnest, to be religious, to deal with church architecture not as mere 
ecclesiologists but as Christians, not as affording scope for the grati- 
ficatioD of our taste and the indulgence of our fancy, but as a venerable 
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service, an oblation of ourselves, an act of adoration. Why should we- 
hold up a former generation to derision ? We can all now have a fling 
at warden's wash and warden's gothic. How long have we been such 
ecclesiologists ourselves? Were we never in our own persons on 
somewhat intimate terms with Messrs. Ck>mpo and Cheap Church ? 
Did we never connive at the erection of a gallery — never turn an old 
font out of doors, and substitute a tea-caddy in its stead — ^nay, never 
perpetrate that culminating atrocity, the erection of a high deal pew ? 
I remember our excellent friend, Mr. Cooke, of Cubington, once say- 
ing to me, with a shiver, ' Why I put up those horried galleries myself.' 
And in turning over the other day the pages of the Eccleeiologist, I 
found a trenchant article on my own church restoration ; and my only 
comfort was that the reviewer was somewhat indiscriminate in his 
strictures, and noted with special reprobation what happened to be a 
Vioxky not of mine, but of Pugin's. In fact we were then all beginners,, 
and had not Bloxam and Poole to go to, and such like authorities td 
consult ; but had to feel our own way, and then to teach our archi-^ 
tects. Well, we have most of us now got enough of science to detect 
the blunders of others, and smile at our own ; have almost all got a 
^nse of the architecturally ludicrous. May I be permitted to say that 
what we chiefly want is a greater sense of religious reverence — more 
awe for sacred places — more of the patriarch's veneration when hef 
sud, * How dreadful is this place ; this is none other than the house of 
Oon, this is the gate of heaven/ — ^which was inculcated in the words, 
*Pttt off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place on which thou 
atandest is holy ground.* There is nothing our countrymen more re« 
sent than shams. Tell them that you reverence God's house because 
He has set His Name there, and they will understand you. Show 
them by your air tfnd manner that you are devout, and they will respect 
you. Let your charities keep pace with your ecdesiological expoi- 
diture, and they will sympathize with you. Make them feel that in 
restoring and beautifying churches your object is to promote decency 
and devotion, and the more seemly celebration of the worship widi 
which they are familiar, and to which they are attached, and they will 
co-operate with you. But let them suspect you of unreality, and you 
lose your hold on them altogether. They will respect what they may 
consider even the enthusiasm of the religionist, but they have no tole^ 
ration for the whims of the dilettante. We must eschew above all 
things unreality, both in our buildings and in our services. Plabter to 
counterfeit stone, imitation woods, paint and stucco, florid omamen* 
tation when the fabric it bedizens is unsubstantial, doorways like 
that of Hartshill church, of which the * size and pretentions are 
out of all keeping with the interior — ^in short, whatever is coun- 
terfeit and fictitious, is essentially inconsistent with an architec- 
ture which ought to be tlie expression of a religion, the x^harac- 
teristic glory of which is truth. So to be intent upon what, after 
all, are non-essentials, while perhaps we neglect positive obligations — 
to be punctilious about the form while the substance escapes us, — what 
is this but to prejudice the Church's cause, and stultify its profession--^ 
to attach an air of imposture to religion itself ? On this topic may I 
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be allowed to epeak less as a connoisseur than as a clergyman, not so 
much as the member of an architectural society, but as an officer of the 
Church ? Well, then, I am afraid that we in holy orders are not always 
sufficiently alive to the sensitiveness and keen-sightedness of others, as 
to what may appear perfunctory and merely professional in our religious 
services. At the risk of being thought to sermonize, I will instance 
what I mean. An irreverent way of entering and leaving church ; 
voices heard from the vestry, while the congregation is waiting for 
worship ; less of devotion in the reading-desk than of earnestness in 
the pulpit. All these things mar our usefulness. ' I have seen,' said 
to me a pious layman, whose tastes, I may observe, would be considered 
medieval, • I have seen some of the younger clergy attach great im- 
portance to postures and processions during the time of Divine service, 
who could hardly be kept from wearing their hats, and Calking loudly 
in the church, in the absence of the congregation.' A word to the 
wise. So in constructive and decorative art, as applied to ecclesiastical 
buildings, what appears to me ought to be the paramount aim, as it is 
the characteristic excellepce of the great masters of church architecture; 
is the seriousness, the reality, the religious fitness, which consecrates a 
work. No one. I think, can have visited either the splendid church 
now erecting in Margaret- street, London, or the village-church of 
Helidon, in a neighbouring diocese, with the parsonage recently erected 
there by the same architect, without feeling what I mean. In all these 
buildings, though one of them has been ' constiiicted almost without 
regard to expense, the object having been to give of the best to Gon's 
house, and the others with an exact attention to economy, there- is the 
same earnestness, the same truthfulness, the same reverential sense of 
religious fitness. It may provoke a smile when I say that to me these 
buildings are full of holy teaching — they preach the beauty of holiness 
— they proclaim, ' Holiness becometh Thine house, O God, for ever.' 
The forms, the proportions, the materials, the colours, — each brick and 
stone seem to have been arranged, as 1 doubt not they were, witU a 
reverent solicitude to glorify God and foster veneration in the human 
soul. Some will call this a rhapsody ; but I can tell you, and there are 
those who will echo what I say, that it is possible for an architect, as it 
is for a painter and a poet, to be a great religious teacher. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have detained you too long from more attractive observa- 
tions. I will only say in conclusion, that it is this reverence for God in 
the place where'Uis Honour dwelleth, this reality and truthfulness in 
construction and detail, this severe and sacred attention to the minutest 
particular in the appointments and services of religion, which I trust it 
may be the end of this Society to foster. It is such an idm that will 
stamp it with value and secure its success. I fervently hope it may be 
the means of cherishing in many hearts the love of the true, the real, 
the beautiful, the holy ; of drawing our souls to the sanctuary, of en- 
kindling devotion to God Himself, and causing us to exult to honour 
Him with the best and choicest we possess. I hope that this will be 
especially the case in our great towns, where such multitudes congre- 
gate together, where the influence of the temporal and the mundane is 
most felt, where consequently men are most in need of outward objects 
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to recall God and things divine^ and where* if there be the will, there 
are more abundant means to place the boose of Goo at least on a par 
ivith the dwellings of man. The Church's work is to be done in great 
towns : in great towns of old were its triumphs won. Most I not add 
with grief and shame that of later days it is in great towns that the 
Church has done least, and is least felt ? Who will do her work in the 
great cities ? The rich, the intelligent, the energetic, the men of the 
finest minds, the acutest sensibility, the largest powers; the great 
capitalists, the professional practitioners, the cunning artizans, are 
there : those who are mightiest for evil. Yes ! and there, too, the 
most untaught, and untutored, and embruted ; the most open to tempta- 
tion, and the least prepared to resist it ; the multitudinous throng of 
our sentient, suffering, sinful fellow creatures. We can hear tbe tread 
of their feet, the hum of their voices, the roar of their machinery, the 
cry of their necessities. And shall not Christian art. Christian science* 
and Christian philanthropy flourish there ? Shall not the throne of Goo 
be planted where the throne of mammon is ? Shall not those to whom 
God has given most do most for Him ? And if I may be allowed a 
word of more local and therefore appropriate application, will not the 
men of Coventry work out their own task, and by doing so provoke the 
emulation of others? What they have done for S. Michael's will they 
not effect for Holy Trinity and S. John's ? Shall the beauty of the 
church they have already restored not be surpassed by the beauty of its 
sisters ? And may we not hope that even Birmingham will at last 
learn a lesson from Coventry, and the churches of that stirring and 
populous city furnish one day to the rest of the archdeaconry something 
else than a negative example." 

The Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole, Vicar of Welford, next read a paper 
on Baginton church. 

The Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, Rector of Sutton Goldfidd, then pro- 
duced his paper on " Heraldry in Churches." 

The Hon. F. Lygon was next called upon to read his paper " On 
the influence of detail on general design." He said — 

" It is, I believe, a principle now almost universally admitted, that 
all works of art, whether consciously or unconsciously to the mind of 
the artist, do nevertheless in their style and design set forth the 
tendency of his mind ; and when a similar result occurs in works of 
the same date, we conclude that it indicates some similarity of temper 
in the tone of the artists and their employers, and thence we are able 
to deduce with more or less accuracy the prevailing temper and spirit 
of the age. And, as this is true of other arts» so especially of archi- 
tecture, which embodies and absorbs all other arts, the principle wiU 
hold true in a more remarkable manner of Christian art in our own 
country. The enduring and quiet simplicity of Saxon architecture 
acquired a richness not its own when the accomplished Norman brought 
more decorative skill to lavish on the ruder structures of his Qonquered 
foe ; and the pointed arch realised that which both Norman and Saxon 
struggled to achieve, namely, the developement of yertical lines, when 
the Second-Pointed style exhibited the perfection of Christian art* and 
expressed * the beauty of holiness' in the ages of Faith« So, again. 
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in the Third-Pointed style, the monotony of human worldliness and 
selfishness is produced and reproduced, and its stiffness and secular 
character creep out through all the gorgeous details* which shed a 
borrowed lustre over its decaying life, and at last the debased style of 
EHzabeth and James is no less the natural result of the splendid 
meagreness and unspiritual bombast which belonged to Tudor archi- 
lecture, than the subsequent outbreak of Puritans against Church and 
State legitioaately resulted from the loosening of belief and pandering 
to the pride of human intellect, which was the immediate result of the 
Reformation. And yet later, the classical taste of the last century 
is announced by the affectation and pseudo-imitation of the ancients, 
which induced our grandfathers and great grandfathers to destroy and 
neglect, as barbarous, those triumphs of mediaeval faith and skill which 
it is our proudest boast to imitate, cherish, and restore. And still 
more recently the lesson is not less instructive : mediaeval artists had 
exhausted their skill, and left none behind to hand on the great prin- 
ciples which guided them. Wren and his coadjutors had striven to 
infuse life and spirit into reproductions of foreign art, at once alien 
from the character of the English and unsuited to a borrowed home, 
but they had striven in vain, and so their efforts to renovate architec- 
ture languished and failed. Some however there were, even then, who 
discerned the absurdity of reviving in England the exploded beauties 
of the Pagan world, but yet they had not earnestness or power to sum- 
mon from the tomb the spirit which animated the great men of the 
middle ages, and so arose the school of modern Gothic, whose apostle 
was Wyatt, the devastator of Salisbury. And thus we hare gone 
stumbling on, till Mr. Pugin, whose loss we can never sufUciently 
deplore, sounded the trumpet, and raised a crusade against the modern 
Gothic. Any work of art is only valuable so far as it proceeds from 
the mind, and this qualification cannot be said to belong to those 
accumulated masses of parts for which the reputation of highest 
artistic exceUeuce is so boldly challenged. It is far better to have 
a simple and correct design than to borrow the most beautiful 
details, and to foist them on an ugly carcase. Consistency 
and truth require this at our hands, and it is the very foun- 
dation of all that is magnificent and noble in architecture. Detail 
should always be subservient to the general design, and not un- 
duly exalted at the expense of all symmetry and propriety ; the 
neglect of such would seem to be the chief cause of modern failures. 
We have not learnt to distinguish as rigidly as we ought between what 
is essential and what is merely superadded ornament, and since this is 
the prevailing fault we should combat it by every means in our power, 
and regard with jealousy all irrelevant ornamentation. The florid taste 
which has prevailed of late must be met and compensated for by pro- 
portionate severity, so only may we hope to preserve that combination 
of convenience and beauty which so admirably distinguishes medieeval 
art, and I have insisted more particularly on what is termed mediaeval 
art becaose experience has fully shown that in England, at the present 
day, we can adopt no other style than that which our forefathers 
brought to such perfection, unless we have recourse to most ludicrous 
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expedients to soften down incongruities and discomfort. And it is the 
boaet of England that in no other country did mediseTal art reach such 
perfection. Westminster and Ely, Winchester and Worcester, when 
unmutilated by the spoiler, might safely defy all comparison. English 
embroidery was famed throughout Christendom, and Professor Cock- 
erell has satisfactorily shown that the unrivalled sculpture of Wells was 
in the main the work of Eoglishmen, and that too, says Flaxman, 
' two years after the birth of Cimabue, the restorer of painting in Italy, 
it seems to be the earliest specimen of such magnificent and varied 
sculpture that is to be found in Western Europe.' Shall we then 
import from distant lands and other climes unfitting ornaments and 
detail, whose individual beauty cannot compensate for their unreality ? 
Shall we covet distant forms of beauty merely because they are not and 
never can be ours ? Although we may mock their shape and propor- 
tions and imitate their minutest graces, they will still be strangers in a 
strange land, and will plead silently indeed, but the more earnestly, and 
bid us repent of the neglect and contempt we have shown to the choice 
treasures we possess of native art. Mediaeval architecture shall even 
yet fulfil our wants, and if treated with bold honesty and reality will 
yet enable us to revive the faded glories of the past. Not that every- 
thing Gothic is to be an object of admiration and imitation, but of 
examination and inquiry. The principles of design, which guided the 
great mediaeval architects, these we should seek out — we should work 
as they worked, in the same spirit of truth and sacrifice, and so may we 
hope to be further lighted on our ways by brighter rays from the 
lamps of power and beauty.*' 

After tlie business of the morning's meeting, the whole party, 
under the guidance of the Rev. W. Drake and Mr. Skidmore, and 
accompanied by the Mayor, went to view the *' lions" of the city. 
The embattled wall of the city, which had thirty-two towers and 
twelve gates, and was forty years in building, was pulled down by the 
second Charles, because Coventry had set his father and his army 
at defiance. There are, however, some fragments of it still in ex- 
istence. A magnificent cathedral and priory was taken down at the 
Reformation. A beautiful Gothic cross, for which Coventry was 
formerly celebrated, was suffered to fall into decay, and the last 
fragments of it were removed in 1771. The Gray Friars, or Friars 
Minors, and the Carmelites, or White Friars, had each a monasteiy 
here. There are three ancient churches in Coventry, chiefly of the 
Perpendicular period, and one modern church, built under the Parlia- 
mentary Commission. The steeple of S. Michael's church, was begnn 
in 1373 and finished in 1395. Trinity church is smaller than S. 
Michael's, and contains, on the wall above the principal arch, a paint- 
ing of the Day of Doom, discovered and cleaned of accumulated white- 
wash some fifteen years ago. S. John*8 church is also ancient, but is 
still smaller, and greatly dilapidated, and is said not to have any two of 
its walls parallel with each other. All these churches have the line of 
the chancel inclining from the nave. The old hospitals, however, 
formed the greatest attraction for the exploring party. Bond's hos- 
pital, with its ancient external gallery and cross in quadrangle, and the 
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remains of the White Frxan' monastery, with its interesting amba- 
latoryand chapel. We must not, however, forget the ancient and 
beautiful civic hall, with its gems of art and its old associations. 
S. Mary's hall is twenty-one yards long, ten yards wide, and eleven 
yards high, and was built about the beginning of Henry the Sizth*8 
reign. The most remarkable relic of the past to be seen here is 
perhaps the tapestry. ITiis is in one piece, occupying the upper wall 
beneath the window, where the dais, or place of honour, was for the 
principals of the Guild. The tapestry is divided into six compartments : 
one was devoted to the figure of the Trinity, which has been cut out 
and a figure of Justice substituted, probably in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and which figure was made expressly for the situation it occupies, 
as appears by the border. A figure of the Virgin occupies another 
compartment ; two others are filled with saints and angels ; and the 
most important are the two lowest side compartments, representing 
Henry the Sixth and his Queen, Margaret of Anjou, attended by their 
court in attitudes of devotion. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 
OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb usual bi-monthly Committee Meeting was held on Monday, 
August 14th, the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton in the chair ; and several 
members of the Society being present, the minutes of the last meeting 
were read, and the Rev. Churles Belgrave. rector of North Kil- 
worth, and the Hon. and Rev. L. Irby, rector of Whiston, were elected 
members. 

'l*he following books were presented: Archieologia, vol. 34, from 
the Society of Antiquaries ; Transactions of the Institute of British 
Architects, Archaeologia Cambrensis, Catalogue of MSS., privately 
printed, from F. Worship, Esq. ; the first numbers of two new Archae- 
ological Magazines, of the Wiltshire and Buckinghamshire societies, 
were presented by the respective societies, and the first number of 
a similar publication for the Midland Counties, entitled the " Midland 
Counties Collector," was laid on the table. It combines the features 
of an archaeological magazine with those of a local " notes and queries." 
It is published at Leicester, and will be found a useful local medium for 
those shorter papers and inquiries, which are excluded from the volume 
of reports. An engraved copper-plate of a portrait of Lewis Dy ve, con- 
nected with the parish of Harlestone, was presented by the Rev, J. M. 
Traherne ; and a number of Vitruvius Britannicus, containing Woburn 
Abbey, by the Rev. G. A. Poole, who also presented a most valuable 
collection of his own very beautiful and correct sketches of Churches, 
and other buildings, and Architectural details within the Archdeaconry, 
upwards of 140 in number. For this interesting collection, which Mr. 
Poole hoped might be the commencement of yet larger contributions, 
the specud thanks of the Committee were heartily given, and the 
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librarian was desired to procure a large book, in which every pariah of 
the Archdeaconry might have space assigned for Architectural illastra- 
tion. In this way a very valuable foundation might be laid for a future 
County History, as it was proposed that notices of the different 
parishes might accompany the illustrations. If one person in every 
parish would undertake to collect drawings and engravings relatiiig to 
it, and members of the Society and others would oontribnte from their 
portfolios general sketches or details, a series of v^umes might be com- 
posed which would not be equalled in England. A sub-committee waa 
appointed to endeavour to carry out this work. Mr. £. F. Law pro- 
duced plans for the re-seating of Broughton church, at present encum- 
bered with high square pews. The proposed arrangement met with the 
full approbation of the Committee ; some suggestions made as to the 
position of the organ and the pulpit, were acquiesced in by the archi- 
tect, and there is every reason to expect that this church will be added 
to the large number already in this county, where correct and commo- 
dious arrangement will tend to the greater devotion and solemnity of 
our admirable service. It was stated that great additional expense 
will be incurred in the restoration of Islip church, owing to the 
parishioners having determined to put up new oak roofs ; the excellent 
spirit and taste with which this work has been entered into have led the 
Committee to recommend it strongly to the liberality of those who are 
not immediately connected with the parish. Mr. Law reported that it 
had been finally determined to open the east and west arches of the 
central tower of S. Giles ; this communication of the carrying out of an 
object in which the Society had taken so strong an interest was received 
with the greatest satisfaction. The Rev. H. J. Barton exhibited the 
plans of the new church nearly completed at Deanshanger, in the 
parish of Passenham. The design is by Mr. B. Ferrey, of London, 
and the Committee expressed the opinion that, considering the sum to 
be expended, they had never had a more approvable design before 
them . It is in the style of the thirteenth century, the west front carrying 
a triple bell-turret on a recessed arch, with very massive buttressed 
abutments. The plans which from inadverteuce had not earlier been 
laid before the Society, were so far advanced as to debar any conside- 
rable amendment, if any could have been suggested, but the only point 
which the Committee were disposed to criticise was a slight alteration 
in arrangements which it is not too late to carry out. The Rev. T. 
James exhibited a design for a new church, by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
at Shirley, in Surrey ; he also stated that the substantial repairs in his 
own church of Theddingworth were being commenced by the parish. 
Mr. James exhibited from the Rev. J. Wetherall, a very good and 
simple specimen of fourteenth century woodwork, forming part of a 
parclose to the north chancel aisle lately opened in Rush ton church. 
The rail appeared to have been rudely turned. 

Owing to the Industrial Exhibition about to be held in the hall used 
for the Society*s public meetings, the autumn meeting was obliged to be 
fixed some time in September, and Wednesday, the 27th, was the day 
named. It was proposed that, after the reading of the report, one 
paper only should be read on some architectural subject of general' 
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iaterest, and a disoussion afterwardsinvited ; and Mr..JaiDea agreed to 
prepare a paper on " the present prospects of architectural developement^ 
as indicated hj recent legislation, new materials* architectural litera^ 
ture,*' &c. A discussion ensued on the best materials for church roofs* 
some useful facts having been communicated by Mr. Poole and Mr. 
Law on the ill effects of lead laid immediately upon oak. The meeting 
then adjourned to see the new altar and rails at S. Peter's, and the 
state of the work at S. Giles. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

8. Matihias, Bristol. — ^This is a new church of unusual merit, built 
from the designs of Mr. John Norton. It has a chancel with a north- 
western sacristy, (clerestoried) nave of five bays, and two aisles, 
western tower, and a south*westem porch. The style is Geometrical 
Middle -Pointed. The chancel is rather too short, but is well arranged 
as to its steps and levels, and has longitudinal staUs. There seems to be 
no screen, and there is a needless reading-pew, opposite to the pulpit, 
on the south side of the chancel- arch. The nave seats run through 
from an alley next to the side walls to the middle passage of the nave, 
which middle passage is inconveniently narrow. The roofs are good 
open specimens ; the font has a pyramidal cover ; the tower- arch has 
corbelled shafts. Externally the chancel has a pierced parapet, and 
pedimented buttresses, while the nave has a simpler ridge-crest, and 
plain buttresses of great projection. The clerestory is composed of 
five couplets of foliated spherical triangles. The windows are of good 
tracery. The tower is of three stages, surmounted by a spire. Its 
lowest stage contains a small west door below a fair west window ; the 
middle stage has simple foliated lights. The buttresses, of four stages, 
of which the second and foiuth are richly pedimented,, die off below the 
belfry-stage, each side of which contains a couplet of adjacent lights in 
a recessed panel. Slender shafts, at the angles of the belfry-stage, 
support the corbelled bases of projecting angle-pinnacles, each of which 
is pierced with a niche containing a statue, and the four niched pin- 
nacles are connected by a small embattled cornice. Above rises a lofty 
octagonal broach spire, enriched with three rows of pedimented spire- 
lights. This is the best work we have seen by this rising architect. 

8. Afme's Bedehouse Chapeh Lincoln. — ^To the pretty and unpre- 
tending bedehouses built at Lincoln by Mr.Pugin, a chapel has lately been 
added from the designs of Mr. Butterfield. A lithographed view of the 
group, which we have before us, shows the new chapel to be of brick, 
a panllelogram in plan, with a south-west porch. It has a high roof, 
with a coped gable to the east, but (unless the drawing is wrong) 
a gable without coping to the west. From the ridge of the roof, about 
the middle, rises a very elegant octagonal turret, holding one bell, and 
surmounted by a slender fl^he. The side wall shows a projecting 
cornice in moulded bricks^^and two recessed constructional arches, 
witbin which are the windows, of three and four trefoiled lights 
respectively. The porch b pretty, and has a niche with statuary over 
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the door. We shall hope -to see the bmlding itself some time or other. 
The sketch before us shows that the new chapel harmonizes very well 
with the rest of the group. 

S, , King's Sterndale, Derbyshire, is a very small church, con- 
sisting of nave, south porch, and chancel, in First-Pointed, the side 
windows being single lancets, and the ean window a triplet. There is 
also a bell gable. We can literally say no more» for a building more 
utterly devoid of all character we never saw. The prayers are said in 
the nave looking westwards, and the chancel is quite unfurnished ; the 
seats are open. 

S, BetttoS'Garmont Caernarvonshire, — ^This new church is composed 
of a nave, with bell-cot and apse, in Romanesque. The windows of 
the latter are single, those of the nave coupled, and connected with a 
sort of heavy semicircular discharging arch of cut stone in the 
masonry. The church .seems well-intentioned, but not very success- 
fully carried out. 

The design for a proposed Clergy College^ which has been pat fordi 
by Mr. E. W. Gooch, architect, is — we quite agree with the corre- 
spondent who sends it — a most inferior specimen of debased Perpen- 
dicular. It would be truly lamentable were such an institution, should 
it ever be founded, to be provided with collegiate buildings of so 
unsatisfactory a character. 

TVinity College, Dublin. — This large building, as our readers may be 
aware, was rebuilt in the last century in the heavy cold classical style 
then in vogue. The provost and fellows are building a large pile 
to serve as lecture-rooms and a museum, which the university building 
wanted. While not departing from the general classical type of the 
remaining structure, they have sanctioned a courageous attempt, not 
only in the adoption, inside and out, of various coloured Irish marbles, 
but also in the use of foliaged capitals, strings, &c., of a mediaeval 
variety of ornament. Indeed we noticed the beakhead and billet mould- 
ings employed. We shall be very anxious to see the result of this bold 
experiment to give life and variety to a mass of buildings now pecu- 
liarly sombre and heavy. The plan of this new building is by Mr. 
M'Curdy, a young architect of talent in Dublin. The elevations and 
decorations are designed by Sir lliomas Deane. The new campanile 
which the Lord Primate (Chancellor of the University) has given, is 
nearly completed. It stands in the centre of the quadrangle, and will 
also contribute much to the architectural improvement of the college. 
The design is a square rusticated basement story, which rises into an 
octagon, with four sitting female figures emblematic of the sciences at 
the aoigles. The whole is crowned by a cupola. The architect is 
Mr. Lan'yon, of Belfast. 



NEW PARSONAGES. 

Halstead, Esseje.-^Mr, White has built a parsonage-house for this 
pariah, which is remarkable for its unusually picturesque appearance. 
It is of red brick, covered with old tiles ; with horizontal lines of head- 
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ing bricks in black, and diagonal lines of wbite bricks. There are also 
projecting strings of bevilled bricks. We have seldom seen a per- 
spective which looked more like a mediseval building. We believe, 
however, that internal comfort has not in this case been sacrificed 
to outward appearance. 

Longford, Bedfordshire. — Mr. Norton has built a vicarage-house io 
this parish, on a somewhat large scale, and in an ambiguous style.. 
The general effect is good, though the French gable on the oriel is 
scarcely in character with the rest of the building, and the feature itself 
is rather too small to be so treated. 



NEW SCHOOLS. 

Ilam, Staffordshire. — A very picturesque school has just been finished 
in a commanding situation in this beautiful village from the designs of 
Mr. G. G. Scott. It is a large single room, divided into two separate 
schoolrooms by a moveable oak screen. A single porch, in the middle 
of one side, is divided within into two separate entrances, and a bell- 
gable, instead of crowning the principal roof, surmounts the inferior 
ridge of the porch. The barge-boards are rather over-elaborate, but are 
intended, we imagine, to suit the ornate character of the cottages in the 
village. Within there is a dado of oak panelling, and the floor is most 
judiciously laid in blocks of wood. The offices are se])arated> and 
masked by high walls. 

Rode Heath, Cheshire.— Mr. White has built here, for Mr. R. W. 
Wilbraham, a very simple dame's-school and school-house. The 
schoolroom is 26 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 10 inches* and at right 
angles to it. is the dwelling, containing two living, and two bed, rooms. 
One of the schoolroom gables has a two-light window, with wooden 
tracery. The perspective is very picturesque, but without pretension. 
The gables of the dwelling-honse are hipped. 

Haslingden, Lancashire. — We have seen an engraving of new schools 
built in this parish by Mr. T. Holmes. They are rather ambitious, 
having two pe^lel roofs, of high pitch, with large windows in each 
gable, respectively of four and five lights, with tracery of foliated 
circles in the head. The side windows are of three foliated lights. A 
very ugly side porch is surmounted by a still uglier bell-turret, carry- 
ing a heavy stone cross. A clumsy chimney shows itself between the 
two gables. We are glad, however, to see, towards the top of the 
roof, five pierced dormer -like lights for ventilation. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

All Saints, Hathersage, Derbyshire. — This church, very beautifully 
situated on a bold upland in one of the finest valleys of the striking 
county of Derby, has recently been restored by Mr. Butterfield. Tie 
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design is that of a Third-Pointed church, •omewhat imitatbe, as 
mountain churches often are, of earlier forms, coDsistmg of western 
tower crowned by a spire, clerestoried nave with aisles, and chancel 
with a large northern chantry. The fittings, it is hardly necessary to 
state, exhibit correct ritualism, and in their design are indicative of the 
boldness which is the peculiar characteristic of the very able architect 
who drew them. Unfortunately, however, the woodwork also manir 
fests the tendency to heaviness wliich is found in Mr. Butterfield's 
later designs in that material, and which we have already had occasion 
to point out. Mr. Butterfield is an artist of real and eminent talents* a 
fact which from oar early association with him, it was our privilege 
first to proclaim, and which we sedulously upheld till we have found, 
to our great gratification, the general judgment of the architectiual 
world accepting our foregone conclusion. We have therefore the 
greatest right, as it is the foremost duty for us, to criticise truly 
and impartially the works of this arohiteot; Id his reprobataon of 
frippery and effeminate prettiness in wood carving, we entirely sympa* 
thise. But it is not surely necessary to become heavy and stiff in order 
to avoid these faults ; and yet in the pulpit, the lettern, the stalls, the 
sanctuary- rails, the font cover, &c., of Hathersage, which eahilnt the 
forms and the massiveness of stonework, the tendency towards these 
defects is very manifest. " DeeipU exemplar vUiis mitMU" Wc 
should dread copyists of Mr. Butterfield's style as there ezhiluted without 
Mr. Butterfield's abilities. The screen and stalls of 8. Augustine's 
College Chapel were not so designed* and they are accordingly very 
beautiful. We should earnestly entreat Mr. Butterfield to return to 
his earliest style, in which he there showed himself suph a proficient. 
The levels of the chancel proper and the sanctuary are well adjuated, 
and the flooring of encaustic tiles and stone is very felicitous. Mr. 
Butterfield always succeeds remarkably with his flooring. We wish 
we could approve the reredos, but hotesty compels us to say that it is 
far from being a successful design. In the panel above the altar, traoery 
in relief is introduced of a flamboyant character, with no pecoliar 
beauty or symbolism in its own design, and of course quite precluding the 
future introduction of any more suitable reredos in painting or carving. 
'The whole is coloured, — rather coarse gilding, and heavy green* being 
the principal features. The panels right and left of the altar up to the 
window sill are inlaid with a tile pattern, consisting on either side of 
two square panels superimposed upon each other, having a S. Andrew's 
cross of green tiles, with a buff central one, in each ; ail four just 
alike. The design is heavy and the colour inharmonious, and the 
motif in no way accords either with the tracery above the altar or with 
the remaining church. The fact is that Mr. Butterfield's talent in 
floors crosses his way when he designs wall patterns. The panels in 
question would have looked very well as portions of a floor ; where 
they are they are quite out of place. On the north of the sanc- 
tuary is a high tomb which has t)een very prettily restored, the 
original brasses being set into a new slab of black marble. Facing it 
are the sedilia which have been, as tliey should be, restored for use ; 
and yet within the last year they have been masked by two arm* 
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diairs^ frightful and enormous, in a sort of upholstery renaissance, 
which, as we heard, were occupied by royalty at Liverpool, and are 
therefore to be introduced into the chancel of a parish church, which 
neither in scale nor character is suited for them. We entirely sympa- 
thise with the annoyance which the architect must feel at the scale of 
his work being so seriously injured by such an incongruity, introduced 
ao soon after it was completed. The ritual arrangements comprise a 
solid sanctuary screen of wood, while there is no division between the 
chancel and have. We wish there had rnther been a low chancel 
ecreen according to the accepted traditional use of the English and 
remaining Western Church. The stalls stand on stone platforms. 
Ought not these to be of wood both for acoustic reasons, which to a 
choir are of importance, and also because they form a portion of the 
stalling, anJ ought therefore to be constructed in its material rather 
than in that of the entire building ? The east windows of the chancel 
and south aisle are filled with painted glass by Mr. Wailes, who has also 
put armorial glass into the south chancel window. We understand 
that two additional painted windows will shortly be added ; the one the 
result of a local subscription, the other the munificent gift of Mr. 
Butterfield. 

S, , Sompiing, Sussex, — Our readers will remember the fears 

we expressed some mouths since lest this most interesting, and in some 
respects unique, church, should be iBJudiciously restored by a non- 
professional architect. It is with unusual pleasure that we have now 
to announce that the works have been entrusted to the able hands of 
Mr. Carpenter, who will treat the building with all the care and tender- 
ness that it deserves. We are unable in this number to detail the 
works that are contemplated. 

5. MoreH, Lamorran, Cornwall. — This small church, which when re- 
built some years ago comprised a chancel and nave of equal height and 
breadth, and a south transept, with a south porch adjoining the western 
wall of the latter, is about to be re-cast and enlarged by Mr. White. 
He proposes to add a north transept, matching that on the south side, 
and to build a small vestry between the new transept and the north 
side of the chancel. As the existing chancel is not larger than a sanc- 
tuary, and the building cannot be extended eastwards, Mr. White treats 
the present chancel as a sanctuary, inserting a sanctuary arch which will 
spring from detached circular shafts, and forming an ample chorus can- 
torum in the eastern part of the nave. We do not know that this 
arrangement could be improved. The new chancel will be guarded on 
three sides by low screens, and will be properly fitted. The pulpit will 
stand against the south pier of the sanctuary arch — an unusual posi- 
tion — ^but one very fit for a church of this plan. The seats, in the 
two transepts as well as in the nave, all face the east. Mr. White has 
raised the roofs to a good pitch, and has altered the windows into good 
Pointed ones^f early tracery. The vestry is a mere lean-to, opening 
into the north transept, and not — as would surely have been better — 
into the chancel. 

King*$ College, Cambridge, — The ancient brass lectern belonging to 
the chapel of this college is now being repaired by Mr. Skid more, of 
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Coventry, at the expense of one of the members of that society, and 
will shortly be restored to its place in the choir. This lectern, which 
has a small statbe of the foander on the top, was given to the collie 
by Dr. Robert Hacomblane, who was provost from 1509 to 1528; be 
lies buried in one of the small side chapels on the south side, wbere 
there is an effigy of him in brass. The lectern, which stood in the 
choir on a raised platform, was removed by a vote of the college in the 
latter part of the last century. Some time since, the paint was removed 
from one or two panels of the doors of this chapel, and the panels 
varnished, as an experiment. It has now, however, been resolved to 
repaint them. It is much to be wished that the paint could be re- 
moved from the doors of the side chapeU, some of which are very 
good specimens of Third-Pointed wood-work. 

S. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, — We are glad to see that the Lady 
Chapel is now again roofed in, and has therefore again become exter-. 
nally a component feature of the cathedral. Inside it is still a mere 
shell, the arcades tbst ought to divide it into choir and aisles not having 
yet been commenced. The desk front and subsellae in the choir are 
completed. The re -establishment of the daily service ought therefore 
to be ere long looked for. At present there is only Sunday worship. 
We bear a well-founded and general regret that the Dean persists in 
carrying on the works without the assistance of a competent architect. 

iS. , Grange, Amwgh, Ireland, — This church was built some 

years since as a chapelry of the parish church of Armagh, from which 
it is distant about two miles. The design is a sort of conventional 
style intended for Third- Pointed, supplied we l>elieve by the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Commission, which exercises that monopoly of architec- 
ture which the kindred body in England was compelled some years 
since to desist from. The structure is cruciform, the chancel being 
very shallow, the transepts longer, and all the limbs broad and low. 
with a flat cieling, the tower and spire standing at the west end. The 
side galleries were such that, as we heard it expressed, one might 
almost shake hands across. Now, thanks to the exertions and liberality 
of its zealous clergy, the incumbent and curate, many gratifying 
ameliorations have been made ; the side galleries have all been cleared 
away, that only at the west end being unavoidably left ; the sanctuary 
has been neatly fitted with seats sedile-wise, and a gilt reredos bearing 
a text ; the prayer-desk is low and open ; the lessons are read on an 
oak lettern; the pulpit stands at the north-west angle of the chancel- 
arch. The seats are all open, of a very commodious design; the 
font, by Mr. Hardwick, to the left of the west door, is octagonal, 
richly carved, of Caen stone^ with serpentine shafts round the base. 
The lighting is ejected by a remarkably pretty corona of brass with 
coloured ironwork in the chancel, and rods bearing brass standards with 
the sockets for three candles on each throughout the body of the 
church. Mr. Skidmore has supplied these. The pl^ is by Mr. 
Keith. The churchyard has been very nicely planted. This church 
is, we understand, referred to by the venerable diocesan as a model 
church for his diocese. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the EdU&t of the Ecclesiologiet. 

SiB» — Can you or any of yonr correspondents give any explanation 
of a word that has lately become popular in the Ecclesiastical Gazette 
and elsewhere — for what we used to know as the "first" or corner 
stone of a church — I mean •'pillar stone" We all know what refe- 
rence " comer stone** carries with it ; why it should be discarded for 
this new compound it were difficult to say. Is it a mere blunder 
of some one who confounded the old term with an indistinct recollection 
of JacoVs pillar ? 

Yours truly, 

QUKUST. 

To the Editor of the Ecelesiologist. 

Sib, — In looking over some old numbers of the Eccksiologist, I find 
it stated, in a communication " On the Romanesque Style in Cornwall,*' 
(Vol. IX., p. 202,) that the tower of S. Nicholas, Saltash, " is of early 
Norman, if not ante-Norman architecture." I do not wonder at the 
mistake, for at the first glance it strongly resembles the Norman style ; 
but so far from giving it the antiquity ascribed by your correspondent, 
I do not consider it a day older than late Third- Pointed. Round-headed 
windows are very common in late Third-Pointed towers in Devon and 
Cornwall ; besides whidi, the masonry is not of a Norman character, 
being much too slight. Amongst the documents of the borough of 
Saltash, there are some relating to the foundation of this church ; and 
though I cannot remember the exact date, I think it would be found to 
tally with the style of the west end of the building, which is Middle* 
Pointed. A paper in the Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society, by the Rev. H. M. Rice, on "Certain Cornish 
Churches," will, if I remember rightly, be found to confirm my state- 
ment. 

Your correspondent is also mistaken in giving S. German's church 
credit for so many Norman remains. The south tower is of late 
Third-Pointed date, but stands on its original Norman piers and arches, 
and has some of the Norman windows rebuilt into it. There are only 
two genuine Norman columns, (and not five, as he states.) and those 
which he mistook for such are granite imitations of about 1 592. The 
octagon of the north tower is First-Pointed. 

He further says, in a note, that the south aisle is Middle- Pointed, 
and Mr. Street, in his paper on *' Middle -Pointed Cornish Churches,*' 
says the same ; whereas three-fifths of the aisle, measuring from the 
west end, are late Third- Pointed. Mr. Street adverts to the peculiar 
arrangement of the windows at the east end of this aisle, (viz., two 
below and a third above them,) as if he considered them in their 
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original position. As the lower two have internal shafts^ while the 
upper one is phiin» I should like to have his opinion, should he again 
visit the church, as to whether the latter is not an insertion. A paper 
in the Exeter Transactions, by Mr. Furneaux, is accompanied bj a 
coloured ground-plan, showing different styles from Norman to De- 
based. The sedilia, or rather sedile, (for its companions are concealed 
behind an immense Pagan monument,) is a beautiful spectmen of 
Middle-Pointed work, and well worthy of being repeated in sbm 
church. 

An £cci,bsiolooi8t. 



To the Editor 0/ the Eeclesiohffist. 

Bury S. Edmund's, August \% 1854. 

8fB,— -Will you allow me to correct one or two little errors in your 
correspondent's account of the excursion of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute from Cambridge to Bury S. Edmund's ? 

•* This piece of folly," as your correspondent designates it^ was not 
" owing to an inconsiderate, however kindly meant invitation from a 
local society in that town.'* The Suffolk Society addressed, in the 
usual way, an invitation to the Institute to hold one of its annual 
meetings in Bury S. Edmund's. This was, however, declined ; but an 
intimation was subsequently given that, during the Cambridge meeting, 
a day would be devoted to Bury S. Edmund's. The Suffolk society did 
not hesitate^ on this, to assure the visitors of a most cordial welcome. 

Tour corresp^indent is also in error as to the collation. There were 
no " reserved seats»" except for the presidents of the two Institutes, and 
a few others whom their guests while at Cambridge had delighted to 
honour,^— not exceeding half-a-dozen in all ; and instead of the *' un- 
known quantities" who •• played the epicurean deity " being •• local 
grandees,** the company were nearly all excursionists. Out of the 
one hundred and eighty persons who partook of the collation, lees than 
tiiirty were connected with the local society ; many of that body having 
cheerfully given up their tickets to accommodate, as fxr as -possible, 
the unexpectedly large party of guests. I say unexpectedly, for it is 
incorrect to say that "our hosts, having issued tickets, might have 
known how many were coming." Only one hundred and twenty-five 
persons had intimated their intention to join the party at the expiration 
of the limited time (Wednesday night), but no fewer than one hundred 
and eighty-qix persons did us the honour to come by the train ; and 
notwithstanding some little discomfort was necessarily occasioned by 
such a friendly and. gratifying irruption, I am happy to say that few 
indeed concur with your correspondent in remembering their visit 
to Bury as a " senseless expedition." 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

' Your obedient servant, 

Samubl Ttkm s, 
Hon. Sec. to the Suffolk Architectural Institute. 
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8. josh's, 0HB8TB1I. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

■ Sjr,— 1 had recently the opportunity of visiting that beautiful frag- 
ment of a noble church, S. John's, Chester. The design of the tri* 
forium and clerestory particularly struck ne, consisting in each of an 
arcading of four in each bay. The two are extremely similar, only that 
the details of the triforiom are rather bolder, and more transitional in 
their character,-^-that of the clerestory being complete First-Pointed* 
The triforium, for instance, has square abaci ; while those of the 
clerestory are circular. The point I wish to throw out for your oon<* 
•ideration is, whether, in this case, we should take the usual course 
of setting down the clerestory as " later ;** or whether we are not 
to give one architect of both the credit of designing them at the 
same time, and purposely adopting the bolder forms, square abaci, 
&c.» of the lower member from a feeling of proportion. Certainly they 
do fulfil the requisites of proportion, as they would not have done if 
they had both been exactly resembling, either according to the pat** 
terns of the one or of the other. 

Viator. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — Permit me to make a few observations on the subject of an 
article in the last number of the Ecclesiologist, which has reference to 
the proposed recumbent figure for Bishop Kaye in Lincoln Cathedral. 

The episcopal costume since the Reformation has certainly had little 
to recommend it as regards gracefulness of form, and that little has 
been rendered less by that enlargement of the sleeves of the rochet, 
which is sanctioned by modem usage. It may easily be conceived that 
any attempt to express its present dimensions in stone would produce a 
most awkward and unpleasing effect. If we look at any portraits' 
of Bishop Fox, the founder of Corpus, we shall see that the sleeve of 
^e rochet was then made of comparatively *' nairrow dimensions," so' 
that in a recumbent figure thus clothed, the arms might be reprtsented 
as raised without any extraordinary ungracefulnees. I remember 
when quite a boy that Dr. Beadon, then Bbhop of Bath and Wells; 
always wore the rochet thus narrow and of the finest lawn, which 
effectually distinguished him from his clergy. If Mr, R. Westmacott 
were to revive this form in the proposed figure, it might not be very> 
graceful, but it would be at least simple and comely. Should the 
hands be represented as "joined," the tasselled gloves might be added» 
which are always worn by the Irish Biihope, and, I believe, by our 
own when preaching before the Queen. The appearance of a velvet 
cap might also be given. This mode of treating the subject appears ta 
me to obviate the whole difficulty, and to be infinitely preferable to the 
adoption of the Doctor*8 eown, in which no episcopal act is ever per- 
formed, or to the " cope, which is now disused. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

A MbM BBR OV THB OxFORO ARCUiROLOQICAlf SbOIBTT. 
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THE OAIEVTATIOK OV C&imCBBS. 

To the Editor of the Eedesiologist. 

Sir, — I have just stambled upon the following, in Chauncy'e " His- 
torical Antiquities of Hertfordshire," Vol. I. p. 88. 

" And one end of every church doth point to such place where the sua 
did rise at the time the foundation thereof was laid, which is the 
reason why all churches do not directly point to the east ; for if the 
foundation was laid in June it pointed to the north-east, where the sun 
rises at that time of the year ; if it waa laid in the spring or aBtumo, 
it was directed full east ; if in winter, south-east ; and by the standing 
of these churches, it is known at whst time of the year the foundations 
of them were lud.*' 

I have a suspicion that this theory was noticed some time ago in the 
Bedesiologist as preferable to that noticed in the " Handbook of Eccle- 
aology," p. 40, which determines the orientation by the feast-day 
of the Patron Saint ; but I have not been able to discover it in your 
pages : should the latter theory be the only one hitherto promulgated, 
perhaps you will think the former not unworthy of mention. 

I am. Sir, your constant reader, 

Lincoln's Inn, Sept. lst« \^4. Hugh Pahkk]:.l. 

We have to thank the churchwardens of S. Michael->le-Querne— of 
whom one is the publisher of our Instrumenta Rcclesiastica — for the 
copy of a ground-plan of that parish. It is enriched with a view of 
the ancient church, destroyed in the great fire of London, as it ap- 
peared in 1 585 ; and also with a sketch of the Wrennian church of S. 
Vedast Foster, which now serves these united parishes. It was a very 
different thing to abstain from, rebuilding all the churches that perished 
in the great fire, and to destroy churches in the sacrilegious way con- 
templated in the happily defeated bill of Lord Harrowby. 

The Jrchiiectmral Institute of Scoiitmd have published, with iliostra- 
tiaos, tiieir prooeedinga for the session of 1858 — 1864. (Ediobaigh : 
Lizars.) 

A correspondent suggests that the architect of S. Mpitfhias, Stoke 
Newington, may have taken the idea of the west window of that 
ehnrch from the west window of Ratisbon cathedral rather than from 
the east window of Dorchester, as hinted in our number of April last. 
Of course this is possible ; but, as the window of Dorchester was made 
what it is by Uie same architect, our own suggestion seems the more 
probable one. 

Duriing the last week meetings have been held by the Architectural 
Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton ; and, at Worcester and 
Malvern, by the Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society. Both 
bodies issued attractive programmes of their proceedings. 

We have not received in time for our present number the paper in 
continuation of the series of " Portuguese Ecclesiology." 
Received, T. G. P., H. M., H. B. 
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A JOURNEY TO CHESTER AND RUTHIN. 

(A CommtmieationO 

I DAVB an old gradge against the EceleHohgut, which I have long 
heen anxious to pay ofF. 1 was twitted a good while ago with' having 
" transferred my earlier Saxon love to a Llan-this or that." I cannot 
help thinking, melancholy as is the avowal, that even the Ecdesiologist, 
of that day at least, shared in the general disinclination of Englishmen 
to believe that Wales contains any thing worth seeing in an archi- 
tectural point of. view, or even in the notion, as a witty dignitary of 
the Welsh Church once put it, that there is only an imaginary distinc- 
tion between S« David*s and S. Asaph. Yes ; Uie Ecclenologiat is not 
exempt ; it is not so very long since you announced that Mr. Jones and 
myself had just published the third part of our *' History of Llandaff," 
Also, at an earlier time, when I, without Mr. Jones' aid, did really publish 
the single part of that work, you libellously asserted that my ground- 
plan had no scale of feet, though there it was, staring you in ^e fece. 
I also remember that, a little earlier still, you ventured, in defiance of all 
mensuration, on the assertion that Bangor was the largest of the four 
Welsh cathedrals. I do not say that you have not partially made up for 
all this by divers reviews and notices, in which you begin to acknowledge 
that we have proved S. David's and Llandaff, Brecon and Uahthony, to 
be really grand churches, and that even many of the smaller buildings of 
the Principality are well worth examination. But I have determined 
to do something with my own hand also, and to cause yon to publish 
my own account of one of my own Welsh tours. I think you will 
allow it not to have been quite unprofitable, even though I put myself 
at a certain disadvantage. S. Asaph is, you may take my word for it, 
widely different from S. David^s, and generally I cannot extract so 
much from the buildings of Flintshire and Denbigh as from those of 
Monmouth, Pembroke, and Glamorgan. 

The final cause of my ^oing into those regions was to attend the 
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meeting of the Cambrian Archseological Association at Ratbin, wliich, 
as usnal, passed off very pleasantly and profitably. Now the general 
denseness which involves English vision of Welsh subjects is so great, 
that perhaps I ought to tell some people what the Cambrian Archaeo- 
logical Association is ; the more so, as I met a man in Worcestershire on 
my return* who thought I had just come from an Eisteddfod, becaose 
I had just come from a meeting in North Wales. Now the meeting at 
Ruthin was not an Eisteddfod, nor have I assumed any designation dif- 
ferent from those which I received at my birth and baptism. I never 
aspired to be a Druid, and my enemy in Fraaer has laboured hard to 
show that I have no right to the minor degree of a Bard. The Cam- 
brian Archaeological Association is simply a local fufiijffi9 of the Archa^ 
ological Institute, a gathering of Englishmen and Welshmen alike, 
who are interested in the antiquities of a part of the ' kingdom which 
is the richest of all in primaeval and military remains, and is by no 
means barren in the ecclesiastical department. It holds an annual 
meeting in some one of the chief towns of Wales and the Marches, 
and publishes a quarterly journal called the Arckssohgia Cambrensis^ 
which often contains articles not alien from the purposes of the 
Ecclesiologist, 

With this laudable intention I journeyed direct to Chester, rejoicing 
In the blessed results of competition, which carried me first ckuaa front 
Wolverhampton to that city for six shillings. Arrived at my journey's 
end, I set foot, you may be surprised to hear, for the first time, in. the 
modem province of York. Yet I had before visited the old home of 
the northern Metropolitan at Southwell, and my present day's journey 
would not in old time have removed me beyond my native diocese of 
lichfield. Chester I examined partly at this stage of my travels^ 
partly at three several points of my return. I will therefore reaenre 
it for the conclusion of my discourse, and at present jrequest yoa to 
accompany me into the land of the Cymry, on my own fint expedition 
into its north-western angle. 

The Chester and Holyhead railway proved a yaluable auxiliary i^ 
the early part of our journey. Our first stopping point was Holywell, 
to inspect S. Winifred's Well and the ruins of Baslngwerk Abbey, 
The chapel over the well is so familiarly known as. one of the most 
perfect gems of late Perpendicular architecture in the kingdom that 
I need scarcely descant upon its beauties. The well itself we found in 
full request, and many staves, crutches, and the like, were suspended as 
votive offerings. 

The neighbouring abbey of Basingwerk is much less known, much lesq 
indeed than it deserves to be. A description of it was given in an early 
number of the Archaologia Cambrentit, but the authors do not seem to 
have been quite aware of the destination of the different portions of the 
monastic buildings, which are what now chiefly remain. Of the church 
about enough stands to determine its general dimensions and character, 
as an Early English cruciform building ; the south transept, where the 
domestic buildings are attached, is the only part at all perfect. The 
arches of the central lantern sprang from corbels. The other buildings 
are chiefly contemporary with the churchy but some of the less im- 
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portant portions are Perpendicular additions. The chapter-house is 
▼ery marked » and in the usual position ; it is a rectangular building, 
approached by two round arches from a plain pillar ; within, it has 
lancet windows and signs of vaulting. The only remaining doorway 
in the church, in the south aisle, also retains the semicircular form. Bgt 
the gem of Basingwerk is certainly the refectory, my investigation of 
which ought, I think, to obtain for me some credit as an instance of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. The building was locked, and 
no living soul could we find to procure the key or to inform us as to its 
whereabouts ; so. as all the windows are built up, my inquiries were of 
necessity made through the key- hole. Yet I could discern that the 
west side at least was enriched with an excellent Early English arcade, 
of which such members as were required were pierced as windows. The 
remainder go through the wall as arches of construction, which produces 
an odd effect outside. The whole abbey is well worth study, as an 
instance of conventual buildings of a moderate size in a fair state of 
preservation. 

Prom Holjrwell station, which is very near the abbey, but removed from 
the well by a mile and more of weary and dusty road, the railway took 
us to Rhyl, a place in no wise directly attractive to the antiquary or 
ecclesiologist,but very much so indirectly as the key to the Vale of Clwyd, 
which is rich in ancient remains. To say nothing of mountains covered 
with primaeval antiquities, which do not come within your scope, the 
vale itself would take a respectable architectural position in most parts 
of England. It contains, at S. Asaph, a cathedral, which if it were 
not a cathedral, would pass as a fine church ; the remains, at Ruthin, 
of a very feir collegiate church, with its adjoining domestic buildings ; 
an extraordinary group of churches at Denbigh, of all sorts and in all 
conditions ; and finally a class of parish churches, which, if far less 
interesting as curiosities than those of the South Welsh coast, generally 
contain better detail, and are especially rich in woodwork of all 
kinds. Numerically too it is not poor in military structures ; castles, 
or portions of them, occur at Rhuddlan, Denbigh, and Ruthin, but I 
cannot say much for their state of preservation. 

I will now mention the principal buildings in the vale, according to 
their several kinds, without regard to the order of my visiting them, 
whether on my road to Ruthin, or during the excursions of the 
Association thence. 

S. Asaph's Cathedral was the subject of a discourse of mine during 
the Ruthin meeting, which I expect will appear in an early number of 
the Archeologia (kanbrensis, so that I will refer your readers thither for 
as minute an account of its architecture and history as its present 
appearance, combined with documentary evidence, enabled me to put 
together. I have however some things to say about it specially ap- 
propriate to your pages. First of all, I believe that the comparative 
insignificance of the two North Welsh cathedrals has done much to 
prejudice the reputation of the two magnificent structures in the 
south. Bangor and 6. Asaph lie far more in the way of ordinary 
travellers than even Llandaff, much more than S. David's. People 
see Bangor and 6. Asaph, they leap to the conclusion that a Welsh 
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cathedral is a poor little thing, and do not stay to consider whether 
the description is equally applicable to S. Dand's and LLandaff. 
S. Asaph is the least of the four ; Bangor I have not seen* hot I 
imagine that, in every thing but mere size, S. Asaph has greatly the 
advantage of it. S. Asaph is, at all events, a perfect cruciform church 
of very noble outline, while Bangor has» at present at least, nothing 
but a low western tower. The first appearance of S. Asaph ia dis- 
appointing in two respects ; first because, even with those who pre- 
viously know what it is like, its title of cathedral causes an involuntary 
comparison with buildings of an altogether different class ; secondly, 
because of its state of over-neatness and its faulty arrangements. But, 
when these feelings are got over, there is much to admire in S. Asaph. 
If any one came upon it suddenly as the parish church of a small 
Welsh town, it would excite as much rapture as it now doea disap- 
pointment. Its outline, from most points of view, is perfect, and its 
details, though very plain, are highly interesting. The church with 
which it most naturally occurs to compare it, is Brecon Priory. To 
that noble building it must, even in its best days, have been decidedly 
inferior ; but, while its old choir and chapter-house were standing, it 
was probably by no means so immeasurably inferior as it appears at 
present. 

But I want, for once in a way, to turn distinctively ecdesiological, 
and to talk to you about the present condition and arrangements of the 
cathedral. First of all, let me observe that no corporation aggregate 
in the kingdom has lees to be said against it on the score of repairing 
and keeping clean of churches, than the Dean and Chapter of S. Asaph. 
No church was ever in more perfect repair, or in a more perfect state 
of cleanliness. In fact it is overdone ; the church is too neat and 
trim, the churchyard is too much like a garden, and too scrupulously 
kept under lock and key. Indeed, I did hear a witty friend remark 
that some of the superfluous dirt of S. David*s might be advantageously 
translated to S. Asaph. The repairs too, though evidently always 
done with the very best intentions, have often been very prejudicial to 
the character of the building. For instance, the nave in its original 
state was a good plain simple building, with arcades, clerestory, and 
timber-roof, but without triforium or vault. But it was apparentlj 
thought that a cathedral nave ought to be vaulted, so a plaster vault 
was stuck in, which conceals the clerestory. 

But it is the arrangements of which I want ehiefly to talk. I need 
not go about to convince the Ecclesioloyist that cathedral naves should 
not be left empty, nor the congregation crammed perforce into the 
choir. But in buildings like Canterbury and S. Alban's, which could 
never be filled by any congregation, and where magnificent ancient 
screens form the division, something may very reasonably be said from 
a practical point of view, in favour of the arrangement, however theo- 
retically objectionable. Again, in the other Welsh cathedrals, where 
distinct services have to be performed in different languages, it is pro- 
bably necessary to divide the church into two for the purpose. At S. 
David's the nave was formerly used for this purpose, as I believe it 
still is at Bangor. Now at S. David's it is the south transept. At 
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Uandaff the service has been in the Lady Chapel during the repairs. 
But to S. Asaph neither difficulty applies ; it is just the place where 
your views of ecclesiastical fitness are supported by every sesthetical, 
and opposed by no practical argument. In a church only 170 feet 
long, it is really ludicrous to find t^e nave, in all its dreary neatness 
and emptiness, blocked off by a solid screen at the western lantern 
arch, while the choir and presbytery are sttdled, pewed, and benched, 
right up to the east wall. The aping of the existing state of the 
great cathedrals becomes perfectly grotesque on so small a scale. 
There is really no reason on earth why S. Asaph should not become 
your model cathedral. Leave the stalls under the tower, divided by a 
light screen firom the nave and transepts ; clear out the presbytery, 
probably advancing the altar a little westward ; place your congrega- 
tion in the nave, with benches, chairs, or whatever you and your cor* 
respondents may at last agree upon. The church is not at all too big for 
the purpose, and as it is not a parish church, the peculiar difficulty 
of the other Welsh cathedrals is not presented. The parochial Welsh 
service is siud in a little church at the lower end of the town. The 
cathedral has prayers twice daily ; on Saturday evening we found the, 
service choral, but this is not tiie case throughout the week. Many 
strictly architectural changes might also take place with advantage. 
My own ideas would even go so far as to substitute a facsimile of Uie 
beautiful Early English choir, which still exists on paper, for the 
wretched modem Gothic of seventy or eighty years back. 

After the cathedral, the most important ecclesiastical building in the. 
▼ale is the coUegiate church of Ruthin, which, by the way, is in 
Bangor diocese. Collegiate it was anciently in the stricter sense, and 
it still lays some claim to the same character, on the strength of the 
singular foundation established by Dean Goodman in the time of Eliza- 
beth. The old foundation, for seven priests, founded by Lord Grey 
de Ruthin in 1310, was of course suppressed along with other similar 
institutions. Dean Goodman revived it in a form more directly com- 
bining educational and eleemosynary with ecclesiastical purposes. 
There is a body of almsmen, a grammar-school with its two masters, 
and two chaplains for the parish church ; the whole being under the 
management of a single warden, and subject to the ultimate govern- 
ment of the Bishop of Bangor as president. At present the warden 
holds one of the chaplaincies as well, so that practically there is a 
rector and curate. The church is, in fact, collegiate only in name, and 
at present makes no pretence to collegiate character or arrangement. Of 
this church also I have written a minute account for the Archteologia- 
Cambrauis, to which 1 would again refer your readers. I will here only 
mention, that it is an excellent study of a church with attached collegiate^ 
buildings all of a piece ; the whole must have been gradually built soon' 
after Lord Grey's foundation. It is also very remarkable for its ground- 
plan, which resembles that of Woodspring Priory, in Somersetshire, 
and that of no other church with which I am acquainted. It had a 
central tower without transepts, but it is distinguished from Iffley and 
similar diurches by two arches north and south under the tower, which, 
any one would at first sight take for the arches of destroyed transits. 
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but which have plainly never been more than arches of constmcdon. 
The chou* n destroyed. The nave follows the example of the smaller 
ehurches of the vale in being double, or having a single aisle as large as 
itself. The roofs are very fine Perpendicular ; but the greater part of 
the external walls, and the upper part of the tower, have been rebuilt 
in a meagre Italian style. At first sight the church seems wholly 
modem; the ancient work remaining only within and on the north 
aide, to which is attached the warden's residence, which, though much 
modernised, is contemporary with the church. 

To the character of the small churches of the vale I have just above 
incidentally alluded. They consist of two equal bodies with Ugh roofs ; 
which is the principal and which is the subordinate one, how much 
is nave and how much chancel, is left to be entirely determined by ar-* 
rangement ; the position of the tower commonly marks the real nave. 
They are mostly of late date, but Ruthin carries back the tradition 
into the fourteenth century ; and at Uanfwrog are some anomalous 
pillars, which may possibly be Norman, though I suspect that they also 
are quite late. Ilie details are generally very fair, and the timber- work 
admirable. The roofs are of excellent character, and, with the single 
exception of Llanfiur, which is cieled, in excellent preservation. They 
are quite a study in the variety of forms they present : to my taste, by 
hi the best is the genuine form of central Wales, with the bold trefoils 
and quatrefoils cut in the solid. Nor is the roodloft always absent. 
At Llanrhaiadr is a sumptuous one, but thrust westwards to form a 
singing gallery. The .like is the case at Efenechtyd, a little mountain 
church, far smaller and plainer than those of the vale, and remarkable' 
for what, as far as I know, is unique, an ancient wooden font. 

I mentioned that at Denbigh the visitor will find a singular collec- 
tion of churches in various conditions. The first, on approaching 
from Ruthin, is the real parish church of the town, though standing at 
some distance out of it. At present it is quite forsaken, except for 
purposes of burial, another church in the castle precincts having taken 
its place ; yet I cannot but think that, distant as it certainly is, it must 
be more accessible for the inhabitants of the lower part of the town 
than the latter, which stands at the top of a long and steep hill. This 
church, which bears the name, common in Wales, of Whitchurch, is 
one of the local type as far as regards arrangement, but difiTers in 
being a somewhat elaborate specimen of late Perpendicular. The next 
i» a desecrated fragfaent of a church of Carmelite friars, locally 
magnified into the "Abbey." Like so many other friars' churches, it 
is without aisles ; being, in fact, much more like a large chapel than a 
regular moixastic church. It has some remarkable details in its piscina 
and north window which I can hardly explain on paper, but which should 
be compared with the piscina in the parish church of S. Asaph. In the 
upper part of the town is 8. Hilary's, the present parish church, a 
mean sfxucture, much disfigured, but worthy of some little attention. 
Ita preapitous site gives room for a school— such at least is its present 
Sf^iTi^?®*?^ *^® chancel; the eUiptical arches of its single north aisle 
A^^^^ "" noticed. But in its immediate neighbourhood ia one of 
«c greatest ecclesiological curiosities in England, namely, the remains 
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of a large church, commenced^ but never completed, by the famous 
Barl of Leicester, in Queen Elizabeth's time. As a specimen of a great 
cinque-cento church in this country, it would have been almost unique. 
It consists of a body with aisles prolonged to the east end ; the outer 
walls are in many parts nearly perfect, though the ashlar has been 
picked away ; the windows, a long range without buttresses between, 
wre fairly proportioned with four-centred arches, but tlie tracery is 
gone, and we may infer, from the single remaining doorway, that the 
anjhes had keystones. The interior appears to have Italianized more 
than the outside. Of the arcades only a single respond and some bases 
remain ; but we can see from these that the piers were rectangular, and 
we may guess that the arches were round. 

. This is about as much as I have to tell you about the Clwydiaa 
churches, which I think you will confess are not altogether eontemp* 
tible,^ Another of the excursions from Ruthin gave me a sight of VaUe 
Cnicis abbey and Llangollen church. From incidental circumstances I 
was notable to. examine the former magnificent ruin with anything 
like the attention it deserves ; but 1 think I saw enough to establish the 
fact, that the church is a specimen of the native Welsh style of the 
thirteenth century, — a form of Lancet Gothic, easily to be distinguished 
alike from common Early English, and from the style which the Norman 
lords and prelates introduced from Somersetshire into South Wales, 
This Welsh style may also be studied at Cymmer Abbey — I may per- 
haps add Strata Florida — ^and at Uanaber and Uanbadarn-ftiwr. There 
is also a doorway of the same sort at Llangollen. Brecon is common 
Early English. Of the other style I cannot quote a more typical in- 
stance than my own neighbour at Slymbridge ; it approaches nearer 
\>oth to S. David's and to Llandaff than they do to one another. The 
conTentual buildings, chiefly Decorated, are extensive and singular. 

On my return from Ruthin,! saw the threegreatPerpendicular churches 
pf Wrexham, Gresford, and Mold, which, from their proximity to the 
Bng^lish border, are better known — ^Wrexham at all events is — ^than 
most Welsh buildings. Indeed, Welsh they are not in any architec* 
toral sense, nor — unless they resemble anything in Cheshure, where I 
have seen nothing out of Chester itself— ndo they seem to have mach 
localism of any land, or, in strictly architectural matters, any strong 
resemblance to one another. They belong to what I should call the 
ro«jny ^usXerro* of Perpendicular, without exhibiting the marked pecu« 
liarities either of Somersetshire or of East Anglia. 

The first part of the three which I visited was Mold, whither I be- 
took myself, after the conclusion of the Ruthin meeting, on the day 
which so many of our victorious countrymen spent in so widely different 
a manner in the Tauric Chersonesus. Mold chnrdi in iU present state 
is a mingolwr stracture; I suppose we must allow that 

«• DiBidhuB hdd, qid bene (wpk, kubet;" 

hut its founders can hardly lay daim to a higher oommendatioa* Ar- 
cad^ of extraordinary magnificence cany the most beggarly of clere- 
stories ; the tower was, I suppose, never added, as the present one is a 
modem erection ; and the eastern finish, evidently dengoed sod < 
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menced, is being at last brought to perfection in onr own day. The 
interior has seven arches; in point of richness of detail, they equal, 
perhaps surpass, Saffron Walden; but they cannot be compared to it 
for a moment in the more important point of proportion. At Walden, 
the arches and the whole church are narrow, lofty, and aspiring; at 
Mold everything is broad, low, and depressed. The arches, for in- 
stance, are four-centred, a form which I hold to be often not only 
allowable, but absolutely required for windows and doorways, but 
which is generally quite out of place in a pier-range.^ But the details 
are exquisite ; the piers have a good, though not elaborate, section ; 
the octagonal floriated capitals are very good, the spandrils are skil- 
fully filled up, and a gorgeous range of quatrefoiled circles and other 
figures runs over them. Still, had the whole design been canied out, 
this horizontal ornament would have proved immeasurably inferior 
to the vertical panelling of Walden and Redcliffe. But the building is 
evidently incomplete; the wretched clerestory and roof could never 
have been designed as the original finish for these superb arcades. 

The aisle windows have very ordinary Supermullioned tracery, which 
seemed still more commonplace to an eye accustomed to the beautiful 
forms of Somersetshire, and more recently to the extraordinary freaks 
of East- Anglian Flamboyancy. But the details of the aisles are very 
good, and in the interior^ very singular. The windows are set under 
arches rising from shafts, which at first sight look like a vaulting 
system, but which are merely decorative, the real shafts of the rich 
timber roof rising from their capitals. This and other analogous ar- 
rangements are common in Norfolk. Here a blank light is inserted on 
each side the window under the arch.* 

But the. strangest thing at Mold is the east end. A large, wide, 
sprawling chancel (or rather presbytery) arch shows that something 
was designed to be added to the present church ; and indeed, on looking 
outside, it is easy to see that the continuation was actually begun. 
But it must have been relinquished very soon, as the arch is blocked 
and filled up with a large east window, which is pretty much of a piece 
with those in the aisles. Now this fact must be taken in connection 
with the no less singular, though exactly contrary, appearances at the 
east end of Wrexham church. Mold has not been carried so far east- 
wards as it was designed to be ; Wrexham has been carried farther than 
it was designed. ITie chancel (or presbytery) arch of Wrexham is a 
very singular object indeed ; it is no other than the arch of the original 
east window, with fragments of the tracery dripping from it. This 
now op^ns into an apse, which must have been added in this singular 
manner not very long after the window was made, both being Perpen- 
dicular, and the apse not seeming remarkably late. There can be no 
doubt that Mold was designed to re-produce the arrangement which 
had been recently introduced at Wrexham, only from some cause both 
this and the clerestory were left unfinished.* Both churches would 

J S? ^^•'o'y of Architecture, p. 360. 
^ P*J2™'»««™«nt of the windows at Winchelsea, at a mach etrlier period, is 

* There is another instance of an apse in the ehapd over 8. Winifred's weO. 
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thus be iiiBtaiiees of that kind of ground-plan in which th6 preabytery 
M divided constructively from the choir, while the choir is left to be 
divided from the nave merely by arrangement. Of this Llandaff, a* 
oeing without transepts* is the simplest and most intelligible example 
on a large acale,^ though the arrangements of Westminster and some 
oHier great churches are identical in principle. Whatever Mold and 
Wrexham may have had in the way of screenwork has departed. 
At Qresford the aisles run to the extreme east with no architectural 
weak, the choir being marked by excellent screenwork all round. 
If any one were to cut through the east window at Gresford, and 
throw out an aipse, he would be doing exactly what the Perpendicular 
architecta did at Wrexham. You will not suppose that I recom- 
mend such a course; but I cannot speak against the carrying out 
of an original design, which is now taking place at Mold. Who- 
ever looks after such matters there has had the sense to intrust his 
work to the first architect of the age ; and the apse, so long inter- 
nipted, is at last rising to perfection under the care of Mr. Scott. I 
hope^ I am not sinning against my own doctrine of conservative res- 
toration in expressing the wish that he may some day be called upon 
to complete the clerestory also. 

The day after my examination of Mold, I visited Wrexham and 
Gresford. My inspection of the former was ma3e under circumstancef 
not altogether propitious. Railway arrangements hurried me at 
^^^®^^am, and gave me more lime than I wanted at Gresford ; also I 
"Was driven to study and. as well as I could, to draw, the magnificent , 
exterior of the former church, during an extremely inconvenient shower 
of rain. 8ome of its more important peculiarities I have already de- 
scribed, while speaking of Mold. But the glory of Wrexham is of 
course its famous tower, which is well known as one of the grandest 
m England. Its general effect reminded me a good deal of S. Mary 
Magdalen at Taunton, but there is no special resemblance to 
Somers^shire work in detail. Like the tower at Taunton just men- 
tioned,* it has the fault of not presenting a sufficiently gradual increase 
of ornament toward the top. Nor are the belfry- windows made suf- 
ficiently prominent and distinctive. Yet it is a stately, an4» though it 
has pinnacles and buttresses, though its battlement still remains unrent, 
probably every one but a dedaimer about " Lamps," and •• Stones," and 
•• Sheepfolds/' would add, a really " noble " tower. But perhaps Mn 
Hnskin, whose •• pilgrimage to the English shrines " was cut short by 
their cold, and — tell it not in Exeter Hall ! — their lack of incense, 
would hardly have endured so much rain as I did, in an attempt to 
qualify myself to judge of it. As it waa/l could not undertake to de- 
cide what beast or what form of government might be shadowed forth 
by four big pinnacles with sixteen little ones round about them ; also, 
whether it has "wrathful crest," *' vizor up.'* and "dark vigilance 
seen through the clefts of it*'; whether it at all resembles "the 

^ IJandaff Cathednl, p. 26. 
^^ I speak thus to distingnuh S. Mary Magdalen from its neigbboor, 8. James, a 
tower mach smaller and, therefore, much lets celebrated, but, to my taste, a far 
finer work of art. t t j » 

vol.. XV. B B B 
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tower of Lebanon, which looketh towards Damascus,'* my ignorance of 
the meaning conveyed by the former set of metaphors, and my lack of 
all data, save the singular comparison which Mr. Ruskin does not quote, 
to determine the form of the latter, make me altogether incompetent to 
decide. 

I do not know whether the interior of Wrexham church is a specimen 
of •• savage Gothic," but it certainly exhibits the " detestable Perpen- 
dicular " style in a much ruder form than either of its fellows, or than 
its own exterior. Its roof is rich, but the piers are plain octagons, and 
the general effect is bald and meagre. But the apse should be well 
studied, within and without. It shows very remarkably how complete]^ 
alien the apsidal arrangement was to the minds of our English archi- 
tects, so that, even when they did employ it, they seem hardly to have 
known what to make of it. The ideal of an apse is perfect equality in 
its windows : without, a roof rising conically without gables, or else 
with a gable over every side ; within, the altar standing on the chord 
of the apse. But the enlarger of Wrexham, though he made an apse, 
could not get rid of the insular tradition of the altar against the wall, 
and the large east window over it. The apse is trigonal ; each of the 
slanting sides has a three -light window, but the eastern face has one 
of five lights, rising considerably higher, and, as if completely to de- 
stroy the apsidal notion, this side alone is finished with the low gable 
common in the Perpendicular style. Within, too, the position of the 
sedilia, and the whole arrangement^ shows that the altar stood at the 
extreme east end. It will be at once seen that, while the position on 
the chord is by far the mo8t majestic of any, such an one as is here 
adopted is much less so than a flat east end. Yet, with all this, such is 
the inherent superiority of the apsidal form, that no one could regret 
its presence at Wrexham within or without. Few architectural efiects 
on a moderate scale are grander than this lofty apse soaring above the 
picturesque street immediately below the east end, and the steeple, at 
once tall and massive, soaring yet again above all. 

The remaining church of the three, that of Gresford, was very minutely 
described by Mr. Parkins, in a paper read before the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society, as much as nine years ago.^ It is a handsome build- 
ing, although less elaborate than I had expected to find it ; and, if it 
has nothing to set against the arcades of Mold, or the tower and apse 
of Wrexham, it decidedly forms a more complete and harmonious whole 
than either. Except some small portions at the west end, including the 
base of the tower and a Flowing window in the south aisle, it b 
throughout a good specimen of late Perpendicular, of medium character 
as regsrds ornament. For its details, I cannot do better than refer to 
Mr. Parkins's paper, only adding a few remarks of my own. 

The tower is rather low and miassive, and there is a want of unity of 
design about it, partly owing to the retention of earlier work in its lower 
portions, partly to the character of the belfry-stage and battlement, which 
seem suited to a much loftier tower. But this belfry-stage and batUe- 
ment, taken alone, are, both for design and execution, as excellent as 
anything can be. Few Somersetshire examples surpass them, and yet 
' See the Society's Proceedings for Easter Term, 1846, p. 27. 
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they have quite a character of their own, and do not helong to any of 
the Somersetshire classes. Nor can any special resemblance be dis- 
cerned to the neighbouring tower of Wrexham. Gresford has much 
less of grandeur and boldness, but it has on the other hand a certain 
elegance which Wrexham does not possess. 

The exterior generally is good ; the ranges of windows and but- 
tresses are well-managed, though there is a lack of pinnacles, especially 
in the clerestory. The east end too is a good design, though somewhat 
marred by too low a gable. But I must confess that the interior dis- 
appointed me. The side elevations are bare ; there are no shafts run- 
ning up to the roof, nor even a string between the arcade and clerestory; 
fmd we see here, what does not strike so forcibly without, that the large 
windows of the latter are very meagre. The piers and arches are very 
strange : the section of the former is a cluster of eight shafts united 
together by hollows without angles, and the whole is somewhat awk- 
wardly grouped under a single octagonal capital. 

The only other ancient church in Wales, — for I cannot call it a Welsh 
church, — which I saw during this journey, was that of Hawarden. 
But as that is a church closely connected with the Etclesiologist in a 
more direct manner than through my visit, and as certain changes for 
the better are at this moment going on therein, I shall leave it to those 
more immediately interested to give you a minute record of them. I 
will only make a few of my usual desultory remarks upon its general 
character. It is a large church, with a central tower, without being 
exactly cruciform. Within, it has the four lantern-arches of a regular 
cross church, but externally it has merely aisles prolonged alongside of 
the tower. Now, as the nave has neither clerestory nor high roof, the 
external effect is very odd : the tower seems to belong to nothing ; it 
rises suddenly out of the middle, with no more special connection with 
one part of the church than another. The style is chiefly Decorated, 
and, though there is little ornament, some of the details, especially of 
the lantern arches, are very remarkable. There is also an elaborate 
roof, apparently of the seventeenth century. 

Chester, as it was the beginning, was also the ending of my North- 
Welsh journey. That city, as you know, may be said to have two 
cathedrals : S. John's must, when perfect, have been a finer building 
than S. Werburgh's, and, if I do not greatly mistake, it actually was 
the cathedral church at the time when Chester divided the episcopal 
title with Coventry and Lichfield. However, Henry VIII. thought 
good to select S. Werburgh*s as the seat of his new bishopric, and the 
consequence has been that that church has remained in a state of tole- 
rable preservation, while S. John's has been overtaken by grievous 
degradation and ruin. 

Of the three cathedrals which I have seen for the first time this year, 
Chester comes about midway between the magnificence of Norwich and 
the poverty of S. Asaph. It is a church of the second order, and, not- 
withstanding a good deal of beauty in parts, it cannot claim a high rank 
among churches of its own class. Its detailed architectural history I 
found extremely hard to unravel ; so much so that, having no special 
call to master it, I contented myself with a more general survey, and 
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confined my minnter inveatigationfl to S. John's, which I fooad at o»ce 
easier and more interesting. I suspect that Chester cathedral contains 
a good deal of work in imitation of earlier portions. This is very con- 
spicuous in the Perpendicular additions to tiie aisles on each side of the 
Early English Lady -chapel. 

The outline of this cathedral is very strange. I cannot nndentand 
the central tower, which looks quite massive and grand at a diatuioe. 
but appears as conspicuously slender and insignificant when yon get 
near to it. Anyhow, both it and the whole church would have been 
utterly overshadowed by the western towers, had they ever been brought 
to peifection. Though the nave is very short, preparations have been 
made for two gigantic Perpendicular steeples, rivalling Wymondham at 
least, if not Ely itself ; but they do not rise above the height of the 
nave, and as the northern one has been taken into the Bishop's palace, 
there is nothing deserving the name of a west front. Bnt the great 
wonder of Chester is t the enormous south transept, as big as the choir 
and nearly as big as the nave ; one of those freaks to which it is hardly 
possible to assign an explanation. Five bays with regular aisles on 
each fide, with handsome Decorated arcades and derestoiy, make a 
considerable church running north and south. At present it forms a 
distinct parish church. I presume you do not carry your reverence for 
the points of the compass so far as to approve of the arrangement 
which, under these circumstances, has placed the altar in the middle of 
the east wall. The efi^ect is of course simply that of hiding it altogether. 
In the parallel case of S. David's it stands, much more rationally, at 
the south end. 

This transept is the best part of the cathedral, and forms a grand 
whole of itself, so fBor as it can be imagined apart from its modern bar- 
barisms. There is something uncomfortable about the rest of the 
ehureh. The nave is so palpably unfinished. S. David's and Brecon 
have pretty well accustomed me to designs for vaulting which have 
never been carried out ; yet, from some cause or other, there is a much 
more distinct feeling of imperfection about the nave of Chester. Not 
that matters are much mended in the choir by the sham vaulting. This 
choir is very strange, having the two aides unlike, like New Shoreham ; 
there is also a very unpleasant effect in the dissimilarity of the lantern 
arches. The eastern pair of arches in the nave are quite unlike 
the rest, being without capitals, like tliose at S. Asaph. 

The north transept, which is as remarkable for smdlness as the opp6- 
site one is for size, is the only part of the church which retains 
any Norman work. There is here a singular little group of alterations. 
A Norman arch, which must have originally opened into an apse east of 
the transept, now opens, or rather, being blocked, does not open, 
into a little square Transitional chapel, which has taken the place of 
the apse, and moreover a little Decorated doorway has been cut into 
it from the choir aisle, which has involved the cutting away of half of 
one of the Transitional capitals, and no more. 

The conventual buildings are, to my mind, more attractive than tiie 
church itself. They occupy ito north side, and veiy extensive portions 
remun. There is a cmrious Perpendicular cloister, and the original 
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NonBaa doorway into the church stfll remains. The chapter«lx>Qte» an 
Early English parallelogram, reminds one at first sight of that at 
Oxford, hut its detiuls are not so pleasing. Its vestibule has some 
curious pillars without capitals. But by far the finest thing about 
S. Werburgh's is the refectory, now the grammar school, a aobSe Early 
fingUsh room, with inserted Perpendici^ar windows. There is also a 
remarkable Norman vaulted substructure to the west of the cloister, 
which must have been under part of the AUx)t*s house, a rude pre- 
oarsor of such noble series of vaults as we see at Batde and Anglesey. 
The Abbot's quarters -are now transferred to the Bishop^ but whatever 
stood over this vault has been destroyed, and it now forms the sub- 
stractare only of the episcopal garden. 

In quitting the subject of Chester cathedral, 1 ought in fairness to add, 
tliough several things might be improved, the building is evidently cared 
for by its present guardians. A large portion of the church and other 
buildings may be studied at any moment without let or hindrance, and 
the virger, who is necessary for the remainder* is in no way troublesome 
or officious. I may add that the afternoon service at which I was pre- 
sent was attended by the largest week-day congregation I ever saw. 

I turn with satisfaction from the cathedral and even from its 
domestic appurtenances, to the noble structure of 6. John*s, which 
I studied much more in detail. It is the remains of a large Norman cross 
church, but it has gone through so many mutilations cSf various kinds, 
that at first sight its appearance is very puzzling. The whole eastern 
portion is in ruins ; the central tower has vanished, and the transcgpts 
are mutilated; the nave also has been shortened; and some parts 
are concealed by houses. Add to this that the church, like the catbe- 
dnd, is built of a very crumbling stone, so that the parts which remain 
untouched are in a very ragged state, and that whatever has been 
attempted by way of repair has been of a very bungling kind ; and the 
result is that the first appearance of S. John's is very far from a pleas-* 
ing or an intelligible one. But when the key to its plan has once been 
ol^ained, there is no great difficulty in tracing out its arrangements 
and history. 

The church is essentially Norman, all that remains of the four princi- 
pal limbs being chiefly in that style; and the massive and simj^archi- 
tecture of the nave and lantern, the huge round pillars, and perfectly 
plain square- edged section of the arches, refer the building to an 
early period of the style. The existing church coa^)rises the four bays 
of the nave which remain, the lantern, and one bay of the presbyteiy* 
The transepts do not now project beyond the aisles, and the rest of the 
presbytery and the eastern dlapels are in ruins. The one remaining 
bay of the presbytery is of the same early Norman work as the nave» 
but its ex^eme east end has palpably undergone alteration much later 
in the style. The arcades of the presbytery have been destroyed, and 
bnt little remains of the original outer walls, but at its east end we find a 
large arch, semicircular indeed, and resting on Norman shafts, but shafts 
mMi capitals of a much richer and more advanced diaracter tiian the 
nave, while the mouldings of the aidi itself, with their rounds and 
lioUowa, might almost be called Eaily English. This leads into a L»iy 
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chapel, with smaller chapels on each side, the northern one of which is 
approached from the north aisle of the preshytery by a pointed arch, 
certainly rising from Norman shafts, though unluckily I do not isemember 
whether the arch itself is contemporary or has been rebuilt. But any- 
how it is plain that, late in the Norman period, the presbytery and its 
aisles were continued to the eastward in the form of an aisled Lady 
chapel. It is almost impossible to avoid the belief that this supplanted 
some earlier apsidal arrangement. The chapels have been almost 
wholly reconstructed in later times ; the soutiiem side is Decorated, 
but there is some Perpendicular work on the north. Only a small portion 
remains, but enpugh to make out the general arrangement, whidi must 
have resembled that of the cathedral, a main central chapel, with subor- 
dinate ones attached to its western portion only. Tliere are sevanl 
details and small matters of arrangement worth studying in this mined 
portion : among them are an Early EngllBh doorway on the north side ; 
a solitary Norman aiele window to the south, and an el^^t three- 
light FoU window which has been built up again. 

In the nave the plain, massive Norman arcades remain untouched in 
all their grandeur, but the triforium and clerestory have been recast in 
Early English, but apparently without any actual rebuilding. Tlie 
division of the elevation is purely horizontal ; there is hardly any divi^ 
sion into bays, the triforium and clerestory each forming an almost 
continuous arcade, four over each pier-arch ; vaulting was never de- 
signed. In your last number, your correspondent *' Viator" has raised 
a question whether the clerestory, with its round abaci, is, or is not, 
contemporary with the triforium, which has square ones. He is per- 
fectly right as far as he goes, but he has failed to see that his description 
applies only to the two eastern bays, as in the two western the abaci 
are round in both ranges. But his remark is still correct ; throughout, 
the details of the triforium fu:e different from those of the clerestory, 
and of a bolder character. In the two eastern bays, the triforium has 
a cluster of three shafts, standing very distinct and with marked square 
abaci ; in the clerestory the shafts are brought close together, and a 
single round abacus embraces them all. The capitals are floriated. In 
the two western bays the abaci are all round, but the clustering is much 
bolder in the triforium than in the clerestory. Here too the capitals in 
the clerestory are none of them floriated, while some in the triforium are. 
The arrangement of the eastern bays extends to the adjoining respond of 
the western ones. There can be no doubt but that, as your correspondent 
supposes, the clerestory in each part is contemporary with the trifo- 
rium over which it stands, but it is equally dear Uiat the recasting was 
done gradually, and that the two eastern bays are earlier than the 
two odiers. 

I mentioned that the nave had been cut short ; but I cannot aay 
when. It was certainly done at the time when the present detached 
tower was built, but I do not feel clear whether that was before or 
since the Dissolution. At Winchester the nave was shortened in the 
best times, but there the shortening may have been fairly considered as 
an improvement, while here it produces great disproportion. It is dear 
also fzom the appearance of the tower that there was no intention of 
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rebnOding.what wm pulled down. If it was destroyed at the Dissolution, 
we shall have to suppose this fine tower to i)e of that date, and also the 
mode of mutilation will be odd. Generally the eastern portion of the 
church was destroyed, and the western arch of the lantern built up ;i 
here we have part of each limb left standing, and the extremities of 
each destroyed. Ruin of this sort almost looks more like subsequent 
n^lect than like the systematic destruction of the Suppression. It b 
A matter for local evidence either way. 

The nave, as I said, now terminates after the fourth bay. A sort of 
west front has been made to the nave and south aisle, while a wall is con* 
tinued from the northern arcade to the tower which stands in a line 
with the north aisle a little to the west. This ^all contains a dodrway 
ftnd window. This space is thus inclosed because of the magnificent 
Barlj English porch on the north side which stands westwai^ of the 
point where the nave is cut short, and which otherwise would have 
opened into nothing. The wall joins the tower at its south-east angle. 

The tower occupies the place which a north-western tower might easily 
have done, but it evidently was designed to stand quite free to the 
south and west, having a stair turret at the south-west angle. It is a 
tall, bold Perpendicular structure, with a good belfry stage of two 
large windows : but the whole is much injured by the crumbling of the 
atone and by injudicious repairs. 

I have now done with Chester. My next point was Malvern ; my 
proceedings there I leave to the Worcester Society to recount. I 
finally saw several Herefordshire churches, especially in the north- 
eastern part of that county, where I had never been before. Bosbury 
and Bromyard are fine buildings ; the former a good specimen of Early 
English or advanced Transition, with a detached campanile, a common 
Herefordshire feature. Bromyard is a large cross church, with arcades 
something like Bosbury, and some fine Norman doorways. But most 
of the churches are of the smallest possible kind, without aisles or 
towers ; but the outline is always picturesque, and they often retain 
portions of plain early work, especially simple Norman doorways with 
tympana. Castle Frome is probably the best ; the wooden bell-cot and 
apire rests on a bold original framework of timber like a rough screen. 
Tedstone Delamere has a prodigious cinquecento gallery half-way down 
the nave : I suggested that it should be sold to the nearest borough for 
a permanent hustings ; or, if that be deemed sacrilegious, that it be em* 
ployed for a similar purpose at the election of proctors in convocation, 
Tedstone Wafer is, I really think, the smallest church I ever saw. 

Fxom this region of dwarf buildings, one wholly impervious to rail- 
ways, and nearly so to coaches, I emerged again into the civilised world 
at Woroester, and thence returned, home for the winter months. 

BnwARD A. Frumav* 

^ At Waltham this mode of destnictioii was adopted : the chnrch thereby lost its 
central tower, which was supplied by the addition of a western one, bnt one verj 
inferior to this of S. John's. 
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STAINED GLASS. 

To the Editor of the Eeelesiologtst. 

Mt DiAm Bditob,— 1 hoped that the ** Thoughts on Stained Glue,*^ 
printed in your number for last February, would Jead other qualified 
persons to write on the same subject ; but as it has not hitherto had 
that efiect, perhaps you may think the following remarks worth 
inserting. 

it is generally agreed that stained glass is not adapted for represent*' 
Ing objects just as they exist or have existed in the Tisible world arottad 
us. What, then, is its province ? Does it not possess certain advan- 
tages as w^ll as disadvantages compaired with opaque media ? The 
analogy which appears to me to exist between glass-painting and a cer<' 
tain dcfpartment dif anotiier art may assist us in giving a true answer to 
tluS question ; and since the very highest authority can be alleged for 
illintrating sacred things by profane, I hope that none of your readers 
will tiunk the comparison unsuitable. 

The musical drama, or opera (according to the name which it has 
curiously appropriated to itself,) differs from the more natural drama in 
tiiat it represents a world of its own, the personages of which, instead 
of speaking in the ordinary manner, sing to a quasi-invisible accompa- 
nlmext. The operatic world is not so entirely different from the natiual 
but that it borrows from the latter not only its characters, with their 
htuan passions and sentiments, but even the tones of voice, whether 
loud or soft, high or low, prolonged or abrupt, gently or strongly 
varied, with which t£ose sentiments are expressed. So glass-painting 
must have a world of its own, and the only question is, what that 
woi)d is to be Tike. Is it to retain all the conventionalitises in use 
among medieval artists } If we take this course, we not only invite a 
great deal of ridictale, but also fail to make so deep an impression upon 
the men of our own and succeeding generations as we might. If not, 
to what' extent is conventionality to be admitted ? For we may take 
for granted that it must be admitted to some extent. The aofaition of 
tiie problem (or rather, the step towards a solution) which I beg to 
offer, is as follows : 

. Stained gksa being a medium for transmitting light, is pecnliariy 
adapted for representing a woM of Hght. This, we know, is not a mere 
imaginary world, thou^, firom our ignorance of it, many details in any 
pietorial representation must be supplied by imagination. 

While agreeing in general with the '* Thoughts on Stained Glass," 
above referred to, the view just expressed leads me to differ from the 
writer as regards representations of niches and other architectural 
ornaments. I do not regard them as supplementary to the tracery of 
the window, but as views of the architecture of the Heavenly City, 
supposed to be seen through the window, and therefore quite allowable. 

It may seem that the principle I have laid down is irreconcilable with 
the practice of representing in windows, scenes that have taken place 
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mr earth. My reply is that we do net aim at representing them as they 
pecmrrtd im tkit world (it has been repeatedly shown that glass is not a 
soitaUe medium for this purpose), bat that we should endeavour rather 
to express (very imperfectly it must of course be) the eternal ideas of 
those transactions, — ideas which certainly exist in heaven more vividly 
than anjfwhere else, and which we may well suppose to be invested, as 
it were, ifith some of the glory of that place. Wherever space allows 
it, I would recommend the introduction of scenes from Holy Scripture, 
or authenticated events from the lives of the Saints, in preference to 
single figures; because such scenes convey their own meaning more 
than single figures, and are better calculated to give lessons to those 
for whom pictorial representations are of most use. At the same time 
I am not an advocate for the early medallion arraogement, because the 
effect of such pictures upon persons who are not sufficiently near to 
distinguish the figures, is chiefly to awaken a curiosity which cannot be 
satisfied. Bach figure in a stained window should, I think, be so large 
that its action may be distinguishable from every part of the church 
whence the window can be seen ; but I can perceive no good reason for 
disproportionately magnifying the extremities of the body. To be very 
anxious to observe the finger-nails of an eminent living person would 
aurely indicate a little mind. 

The reason alleged against strong shadows, namely, that they obstruct 
the light which windows are made to admit, is not applicable to idl 
churches ; since there are a good many which, but for stained glass or 
curtains, would be painfully light. The main argument, it seems to 
me* is as follows : — In windows, and in transparencies generally, it 
will not do to represent the light as coming in front of the picture, 
because that is too tratuparent a deception : it is impracticable, except in 
a few scenes, to represent it as coming either from the background, the 
centre, the top, or one side ; it only remains then that there should be 
a generally diffused light, and this is irreconcileable with dark shadows. 

I think also that the writer of the paper above referred to, insists too 
strongly on the balance of colour. It is true that a predominance of 
red or yellow in windows is generally displeasing ; but who does not 
Kke a predominance of a cool tint, as in the early glass at Canterbury 
cathedral, at least on the south side of a church ? 

I am, &c., 

A. T. R. 
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To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Mt dkab Mb. EoiToa, — I think it is only a fair return for the 
many benefits conferred on them by the pages of the Ecclesiologist, if the 
members of your society give, when they are able, such ecclesiological 
notices as they can, of interesting and not generally known churches. 

VOL. XV. c c c 
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And I propose now therefore to put at your disposal, in payment of 
this kind of well-earned tithe, descriptions of two churches of snr* 
passing interest, which it was my good fortune to visit two or three 
months since. They are the cathedrals of Naumhurg and Marhorg : 
the first at present in the hands of the Lutherans* the other sdll 
in the hands of Catholics. 

I reached Naumhurg late at night ia a tremendous storm ; bat the 
sun rose cheeringly, and I started early for the cathedral fearful of dis* 
appointment, as I had spent half the previous day in a mistaken 
attempt to find something interesting at Merseburg, — a place against 
which it is only right to wai^i all ecclesiologists. At Naumbnrg 
my fate was happier. The first view of the exterior is not very 
striking. A fair apsidal choir with a tower rising on either side, 
Romanesque at the base, and finished in late Third-Pointed» does not 
rise above the picturesque, and givea but small promise of the excessive 
interest of the interior. The plan is curious. A late Romanesque, or 
very Early Pointed nave finished with eastern and western apaidal 
choirs, and separated from both of them by roodscreens ; that to the 
eastern choir Romanesque, that to the western of most exquisite 
Early Pointed, and both of them coeval with the portions of the main 
fabric to which they belong. The eastern choir extends across the 
transepts, and is raised considerably above them, with solid stone 
parcloses, arcaded on the faces towards the transepts with semicircular 
arches, a kind of parclose not uncommon in the churches in this part 
of Germany. 

Under the whole of the choir is a crypt entered from the transept, 
and in the angles between the transepts and the choir are towers, the 
lower stages of which are open to the transepts and form chapels, 
whose altars stand in small apsidal projections on the east face of the 
tower. A door on either side of the sanctuary leads by a staircase in 
the thickness of the wall to rooms above the chapels in the tower. 
The entrance to the choir is through the old roodscreen by doors on 
either side of the altar, and by doors in the parcloses, reached by long 
flights of steps in the transepts. The nave is divided into three groin- 
ing bays, each bay subdivided and having two arches into the aisles. 
The western choir has one bay and a five- sided apse. On either side of it 
is a narrow passage leading to staircases which lead to rooms above 
some chapels, which have now to be mentioned. They form the base 
of towers at the west end of the aisles, but projecting considerably 
beyond them : only one of these towers has been built ; the other is 
carried up and finished externally as though it was a transept, and pro- 
duces at first some confusion when seen from the exterior. These 
tower chapels are very curious. That on the south side has a circu- 
lar central shaft, decreasing in size to the capital, and the vaulting has 
four nbs springing from corbels in the angles of the chapel in a semi- 
circular arch to the cap of the column, and there are no other ribs. -^In 
tne east wall is a small semicircular recess, in which stUl stands the 
original altar with a double footpace. The north tower chapel is 

^Tfr^n^^lt f l^"" ^^"^ °'^^''- »^^^ ^*^ '? ^"^ ^ polygonal centra! 
Bhaft, and that the recess for the altar is rectangular^ Both chapels 
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are lighted with small round-headed windows in their western faces. 
From this description it will be seen that the ground-plan of this 
church is so curiously alike at its eastern and western ends, as to be 
somewhat confusing at first. 

And now to describe this roost interesting church in detail. The 
eastern choir-screen is most remarkable. It has admirably carved capi- 
tals« and its three western arches (which are semicircular) rest on delicate 
clusters of shafts. The original doorways still remain, and in front of 
them steps arranged in semicircles radiating from the centre of the 
door which lead up into the choir. No doubt an altar once stood 
under this screen, but this has been destroyed in order to convert it 
into a pew ! The front of the screen too is so much obscured by a 
modem gallery, and by the reredos of the Lutheran altar, that it 
is impossible to say how it was finished : there seemed to be traces of a 
vesica with sculpture just over the centre arch. Entering the choir 
by this screen, one finds all the old arrangements undisturbed. Be- 
tween the two western doors there are three stalls with canopies, and on 
either side against the stone parcloses eleven stalls and ten subsellae. 
In the midst stand three ancient, heavy square desks for office books, 
and u}K>n these five most magnificent books, well bound and 
of astonishing size, still maintain their old place. They are all 
manuscript on vellum, and two of them have very large illumina- 
tions of subjects, and foliage of very admirable and bold character. 
I never saw such magnificent books on their own proper desks, — ^never, 
I think any of such grand size any where. The stalls are not particu- 
larly good, and are of late date, with immense finiak, of a kind I had 
met before at Halberstadt. A rise of several steps divides the choir 
from the first bay of the sanctuary, which is long and without furniture, 
save some late stalls, which do not seem to have any business where 
they are placed. This bay of the choir terminates the transitional 
work, which is carried throughout the whole church, with the exception 
of the eastern apse and the western choir. It is of the earliest Pointed, 
very simple and bold in all its details ; the piers looking rather like 
Romanesque in their section and capitals, carved in the most admirable 
mamier. The foliage is all disposed in circles being regularly and geo« 
metrically and invariably kept severely and carefully to a regular out- 
line ; it is an example of the very- perfection of that kind of conven- 
tional foliage, of which some of the early capitals at Venice are such 
admirable specimenB, and I think in no way inferior to them. The 
groining throughout is very simple with diagonal and transverse ribs. 
The eastern apse is an addition in most admirable Middle-Pointed, 
and (save the upper stages of the towers) the latest work in the whole 
fabric. The section of the groining shafts is particularly elaborate and 
good ; corbels of foliage inferior to the rest of the carving throughout 
the church, supported figures under canopies at a height of about eight 
feet from the floor, but the figures are all gone. A very bold string 
runs round the apse at this point under a passage-way in the wall, 
which ifl reached by a staircase between the choir and the tower- 
chapel apses. The windows are of three lights, and have good 
geometrical tracery, and the ai>se is well groined with boldly moulded 
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ribs, the boea iq the centre being four ivj leaves. In the aanctoary 
stand four oak sedilia of the thirteenth century, with open arcaded 
backs and carved ends, the carving peculiar, but the whole a very re- 
markable work and very perfect. The chapels in the towers on either side 
of the choir are not in the old state, one being used for rubbish, and 
the other as a vestry : above the former a room in the tower is used as 
a receptacle for hardware ! Perhaps the prediger deala in it ! The 
crypt under tlie choir is very perfect and fine. We had an illominaticm 
of it, and consequently a careful examination. The ci^itals are all 
carved, and the arches all semicircular. It is divided by shafts, some 
of which are clustered, into three spaces in width, and in the length 
there are two bays under the choir, then a solid wall with a doorway, 
and then five bays, and an apse of three bays. The old altar stlU 
remains. 

In the transepts there is little to notice, save that there is an old 
altar in each. The well-like effect of these German transepts, ui which 
the choir is continued across with heavy stone parcloses of great height, 
is most unpleasant. In this case the parcloses are no less than 16 feet 
high from the floor of the transept ; and» owing to the great elevation 
of the choir, the floor of the crypt is only 4 ft. 6 in. lower than the 
transept floor. 

No one, going into the nave of the church as now arranged » wonld 
believe that he was in a church of more than very mediocre interest. 
Between all the columns are small tenements, painted white, carefully 
roofed in and glazed, and papered with whatever paper the fancy and 
good taste of their several proprietors suggest. In front of these are 
rows of pews, arranged longitudinally, and all painted white; and as the 
lusles are by this arrangement practically lost to the church, gdleries 
are built in them, to supply the created want.^ A white wooden screen 
behind the Lutheran idtar conceals the eastern roodsoreen; whilst 
another white wooden partition, out of the centre of which projects the 
pulpit, serves also to conceal the roodscreen of the western choir. 
The whole arrangement is, in short, just the most judicious that conid 
possibly be imagined for the entire annihilation of the arduteetonl 
effect of the interior. 

. This western choir-screen is certainly the most striking I have ever 
seen even in this land of screens. No description can, however, do justice 
to its exquisite beauty, dependent as this is, to a great extent, on the 
exceeding originality and beauty oi the foliage, which is all varied, and 
all executed from natural models. The doorway is double, and ratfaa* 
narrow ; the doors of iron, cross'-framed ; and they form the only 
openings in the screen, the rest being quite solid, arcaded on the 
eastern side and on the western (that is, on the inside, or choir side), 
remarkable chiefly for the exquisite open staircases on each side of the 
door leading to the loft. On the eastern side, against the doorway, 
are a crucifix and SS. Mary and John ; but tliese seemed to be of later 
date than the door. The figure of our Lord seated in the tympanam 

' It is owing to this arraogement of the nave, and the consequent nselessuess of 
the aisles, that several of the old altars still remain, one in each bay, agabutt the 
north aisle Wall, and one or ivo against the south aisle wall. 
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abore is no doubt original ; it is very curious, being partly painted^ 
partly carved, and reminded me of an early picture, managed in the 
same way, which I saw in the gallery at Berlin. Above the arcading» 
on either side of the doorway, are a series of subjects, the execution of 
which (with the exception of the two last, which are not original) is 
marvellously good. They are, beginning at the south — the lAst Supper, 
the Betrayd, ditto (S. Peter smitug Malchus), the Denial of S. Peter^ 
Our Loan before Pilate, the Scourging, Bearing the Cross. The open 
staircases on the western side of the screen are remarkable for the 
beauty of the succession of detached shafts, with finely carved capitals, 
which support them. 

There are no fittings in this western choir save the altar, the mensa 
of which is 8 ft. 5 in. long, by 5 ft. 11 in. wide, and 3 ft. 8 in. high ; 
and this faces west, as all the altars throughout the church do : so 
showing its back (in the centre of which is the usual closet) to any one 
entering through the door of the screen from the nave. It has a double 
footpace. The detail of this choir is earlier and bolder than that of the 
eastern choir ; the windows of two lights, with very bold monials, and 
eirdes sexfoiled, with soffit cusping in the head. The groining-shafts 
are good ; and, as in the othei dioir, there is a very bold string under 
a passage-way in front of the windows, at about 8 feet from the floon 
The wiidows do not fill up the whole width of the bays, and on each 
aide have small open arches, which add very much to the richness of tht 
whole effect. Against the groining^shafts are figures, very well sculp* 
tared, and standing under canopies of very varied design, finished at 
Ihe top with what seem like models of churches. Some of the windows 
letain some exquisite stained glass. The mouldings throughout this 
apae are exactly like those of the screen, and the foliage was evidently 
carved by the same hand, — that of as great a master in his day as was 
the artist who carved the Eariy capitals in the nave. I think i have 
now described the whole of the interior. 

On the exterior there is a large cloister (partly ruined) on t^e soatii 
of the nave ; half of this is Pointed, the other half late Romanesqne* 
It opens into the church with a small round-arched door, in the third 
bay from the west ; and on its east side into a large kind of porch or 
oarthex, south of the south transept, from which there is a particularly 
grand doorway, with five shafts in each jamb, into tlie transept. This 
porch is groined in two bays, and communicates with other buildings 
to the south, one of which seems, by its apse and pointed windows, to 
have been a chapel. These old buildings group picturesquely with the 
east end of the church. The southern was not, however, the only 
doiater ; the good men of Nanmburg seem to have been specially fond 
of duplicates, and as they had two choirs* two roodscreens, Slid two 
towers at each end, so they thought right to have two cloisteKa* The 
northern cloister seems to have tallied in size with the sonthern ; but 
•11 that now remains of it are the groining*ribs against the north wall, 
and the springers of the groining throughout. The base-mould of the 
weatera tower is continued all idong this north wall, and the groining 
aprings from cotbelB ; all which makes it look as though it were a sub- 
•aqjuent additioA : but ita arches are nevertheless round, whilst, as we 
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have seen, pointed arches are used throughout the main arcade. There 
are two doors from Ibis destroyed cloister into the church— one into the 
north aisle, the other into the north transept. 

The western apse is remarkable, on the exterior, for the excessively 
beautiful carving of its cornices ; these are varied in every bay, and, I 
think, the best I have ever seen. They are of that exquisite imitation 
of natural foliage, springing upwards, and filling a large hollow with 
its ramifications^ which commends itself to my mind as the most per- 
fect type of cornice foliage. There is a somewhat similar canred string 
under the windows, equally good, but much more simple. Tlie but- 
tresses finish at the top with delicate pinnacles. 

At the east end the detail is also good, the windows being well 
moulded, and the buttressea finished with good simple nichea and 
figures. The apsidal projections on the eastern face of the towers 
finish with pyramidal stone roofs against the towers, at a low ele« 
vation. 

The north-west tower is late, and has open turrets at its angles, 
beginning at the second stage ; it is picturesque, but not very good. 
The upper stages of the eastern towers are also octangular, but without 
pinnacles ; and what ornament they have is of a very late kind, and 
not effective. 

Such is the cathedral of Naumburg — little known to, and acaice 
ever visited by, English tourists ; and yet undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting and least altered churches in Germany : its two- roodscreens 
would be alone sufficient to give it high claims upon our admiration, 
since they are, so far as I know, the two earliest examples remaining, 
and certainly older than any quoted by Mr. Pugin in his work on 
Screens. Besides this, the architectural value of some parts of the 
building is so preeminent, as in itself to repay a long journey. 

But I am ashamed to see to what a length my account of Naumburg 
has extended, and 1 must reserve what I have to say of the equally in^ 
teresting, but better known, church of S. Eliatabeth at Marburg for some 
other time. 

I am, yours very faithfully, 

Gborgb Edmund Strbht. 



COLOMBO CATHEDRAL. 



Wb extract from the CeyUm Examiner, of the 23rd of September, a 
^escnption of Christchurch Cathedral, Colombo, which was consecrated 
on the 21st of that month— S. Matthew's day. We give this as we 
have other notices of colonial churches, without committing ourselves 
to the criticisms which it contains. It is obvious that the buildinir 
Itself IS budt on the plan of a parish church and not a cathedral ; ^ 
a good parish church is in India a great acquisition. We must however 
ireret that the good.old plan of buikUng a /^or/wji of a. true cathedral 
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design was not had recourse to. There are modem instances of its 
adoption in Mr. Scott's cathedral of S. John's, Newfoundland, as well 
as at S. Ninian's, Perth. There was every reason therefore for' this 
course to have heen followed in the Mother Church of the mag- 
nificent island of Ceylon, rather than that a completed building on so 
small a scale should have been constructed in a land still rich with the 
splendid remains of aboriginal and Mahommedao arC We wish that 
the name of the Bnglish architect had been stated ; we should be 
curious also to see the designs of Corporal Moore. It will be noticed 
that no attempt has been made to give a speluncar character to the 
architecture. The building indeed appears, material and detaik apart, 
to be simply a reproduction of an English country church. Our readers 
win notice some confusion in the measurements given. The internal 
length is stated to be nearly 100 feet, but on investigating the details, 
v^e find /our arches in the nave of 1 5 feet wide, and a chancel 20 feet 
deep. But Bsfive windows are mentioned in the clerestory, we con- 
clude that the " four" is a misprint for iive, 

"In our last issue we briefly anaouaced the completion of the cathedral of 
Christchurcb ; we have now the pleasure to state that it was consecrated to its 
sacred purpose on Thursday last. But before givine an account of the ser* 
vices of that day, it may not be altogether unacceptable to our readers to have 
laid before them a description of a building which, besides its own importance 
as cathedral church of the diocese of Colombo, certainly merits notice on 
architectural grounds. It is the first church in the colony, on any laree scale, 
that has been designed in strict correspondence with those principles of Gothic 
architecture so peculiarly adapted for sacred buildings, and so intimately asso- 
ciated with our English habits and ideas of what a place of worship ought to * 
be. If hitherto it has been a matter of dobbt, whether, in the midst of so 
many diflBculties, and defects of so manv kinds as surround the architect here, 
it were possible to complete a temple of God according to the strict propriety 
of ecclesiastical art, and reproduce under a tropical sky the church of our * 
English homes ; or, if possible, whether such would be the best adapted to 
the climate, and convenient in other respects ; that question, it appears to us, 
is once and for all set at rest. In point of beauty, there can be no comparison 
between the cathedral of Christchurcb, and a square room with low tiled 
roofs and projecting eaves, or erections of stucco and cabook, which, however 
economical or suitable, can certainly lay no claim to beauty ; and in point of 
strength, convenience, — and what here is another very material consideration, 
in point of temperature,— we imagine that the cathedral has as little reason 
to fear a comparison. On the whole, we cannot but confess that, notwith- 
standing many apprehensions to the contrary, and in the face of many and 
serious difficulties, the cathedral is an eminently successful completion. It 
must have been no easy matter for European art to accommodate itself to 
native means and native materials ; it must have been a task demanding great 
eoei gy and patience to indoctrinate native workmen, so loth to depart from 
old and adopt new fashions, in strange designs and unaccustomed methods of 
work; and any one, who knows but little of the pains and pl^ures of 
building, is well aware how much labour and trouble, how much judgment 
and skill^must have been expended, to produce even one tenth part of the 
appearance of strength, beauty, and completeness, so visible in Christchurcb. 
. . • We are, we believe, right in attributing a very great share of the credit, 
doe to all who have brousfat this work to so successml a completion, to Cor- 
poral Moore, of the I5th xtegt., who sJl tlotkf has been the resident architect, 
and superinteoded every stage of the operations, from the first laying of the 
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foandation-ttoiie, to the b-t (hBiili «wi to tlie delioito ^'^Jj^^^^^^ 

cultiei If onekwd or another hare compelled many deMrtow from tt> » 
which Cofoonl Moore wm left to hia own tMte and wgcn^y- ™**^Vi?S 
«niu, .ecK have heen equal to hij taak, «id the effect h«j P«7«*^ 
JSer Majesty possesaes, in a corporal of her 16th rcgt.. a akilful architect as 

well as a iWal lenrant ... n _uu i- 

«The proportioBS of the church are good, and hannwuse "^J^^^ 
Other. The*intemal length of nearly l^O feet fi«m cMt to w^^^ 
sponds Tery weU with a breadth of some 40, and the ^^ V" J^fifSS 
SShof a4roof,ri«ng at an an|le of 45 ^egr^s from the side w^ 
die whole church an appearance o? lightness and freedom which ^^f^^ 
strike on the first entrii^. The boSy of the church u a n»^e and two «dc 
aisles, with a height of 26 feet at the side walls, and m ^^^TS^JZ^ 
The nave is separated on either side firom the aisles by a row <^}J^''^^ 
supported on plUars of plain octagonal shafts, with ««pty yet "<*Jy.«2SSSS 
balie; and capitals, in the First-Pointed or EariyEnghsh ••y^, which wsto^ 
maintainedtboughout the whde cathedral Above the arAcs, whidi have » 
span of 16, and height of 22 feet, is the olerestoiy. mw-ked off by • "*™;f'^***^ 
Md pierced with five doublc-light windows, which add much both to tbc 
heiffht and comfort of the building. The windows m the aisl« have «c*i 
thrls lights, uniform in breadth, but the height of Uie centre is Uic g«»^- 
mu II .1^ - «..» k^..i^Aii f.n.li»lii: winilow. filled lu With stamed susa. 




aremtectorai pome oi view, is ^ne cnmucci-aiv-ii, «»•« - rr'^r .- 7' •". "- 
apan of 17* feet; at present, we believe, exceedwg. in both ^monaioiia, any 
^ted arch east of the Cape-even those in Calcutta Cathedral. The chancel 
hsdf is about 20 feet square, paved with encaustic tilmg from Minton a, ot 
rich colouring and good design, with a pktform for the communi^tablc, 
paved with tiles of a different design, and elevated some few inches above tbe 
rest of the flooring. The east window is one with three lights, at prwent un- 
placed ; but we hear that stained glass for it is shorUv esoeeted from Jfinjg- 
bmd. The side windows of the chancel are two single-lights on each side, 
filled in with stained glass, of simple design and well harmonised colouring. 
The blankness of the walls, so unpleasantly striking in most tropical buddmg^ 
is.much relieved by the effect of the glau, and also by the effect of colourea 
tezto, in decorated scrolls, painted in the spaces between and below the win- 
dows. Another extremely beautiful featore in the cathedral is ito fnrnitare; 
and here Ceylon, by her riches in one respect, fully compensates for her 
poverty in another. Asphalte is a poor substitote for marble, chunam for 
freestone ; but that ebony and satin-wood are great improvemenU on deal or 
elm, and even oak, no one can doubt. Nothing can be more beautiful in ito 
kind than the rich massiveness of the ebony furniture of the chancel, or the 
graceful form of the satin-wood furniture in the nave. Everything displays 
vAw «MM«*^ *aa4'A «M i*m A^mi^m^ . » «•> ni..»»»»»;<v A# ivkMli 1VA mfiv nAune efliie> 
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very great taste in its design; as an illustration of which we — ,^ . 

dally the selection for ornament of such fSarma of foliation, in finials and 
bosses, as correspond with a tropical rather than a temperate dime* Every* 
thing, as regards its execution, is finished with the greatest nicety and care ; 
and it is verv pleasant to see as much skill, labour, and expense devoted to 
the house of God, as is selfishly lavished upon our own dwellings. 

''Externally the church is no less worthy of praise than within ; the icpeiss 
or granite of which it is built, while it impresses you with an idea of solidity, 
contrasts very well in its rich yet sober grey tint, with the fresh bright green 
of the surroundine foliage. The tower, whieh rises from the north-west 
an^le ^ the church, is nearly 70 feet in height, and must be a commanding 
object from the sea. We are not altogether without hope that, at aome future 
time, a spire may be added, in which case the beauty and general effect of the 
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whole buiSding mill be ina6h inereaied; and it will form a conspicuous and 
useful landmark, visible for many miles oat at sea. The massive buttresses 
which flank each angle of the church, and support the wsUs of the nave, re- 
lieve the uniformity of its outline, and add very much both to its real and 
apparent strength : as, independent of these, the walls themselves have an 
average thickness of 2i feet, we may reasonably hope the.t the cathedral will 
remain in undiminished strength and beauty, a pattern and evidence of zeal 
and perseverance to those who shall come^ after for many generations." 

The cathedra], we perceive, is also to serve as the chapel of the col- 
lege of S. Thomas, as well as for parochial purposes. This is making 
a practical use of opportumties. Accordingly, at the consecration, 
after the Bishop had been enthroned by the Archdeacon, the Rev. 
Joseph Baly, warden of the college, was installed dean of the cathedral ; 
after which, at a later service, the dean for the bishop installed the arch- 
deacon and two honorary canons into their respective stalls. Thus the 
diocese of Colombo now not only possesses its cathedral church, but 
also its capitular body, duly constituted under canonical designations, 
and solemnly inducted according to anciept usage. It is needless for 
as to express our satisfaction at this intelligence. We have always 
^Id and always proclaimed that the cathedral system, duly carried out, 
is necessary for the well-being and perfect action of the Church. Mucb 
more must it be needful in a country where the artificial organisation 
of the Buddhist priesthood has so long held sway. 



MOVEABLE BENCHES OR CHAIRS. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Dear Sir, — I have been much interested in the discussion, on Move- 
able Benches v. Chairs, carried on in your pages between "Londi- 
nensis** on the one hand, and *' A Committeeman" and "A Curate •" 
on the other. My sympathies, I confess, are entirely on the- side of 
" Londinensis," and I hope earnestly that in the present number be 
may favour your readers with a reply to the letters of his opponents. 
Should he not have done so, perhaps you will kindly afford space for a 
few unconnected remarks from a bystander. 

The first observation I have to make is this. Quite agreeing with 
your other correspondents that, speaking generally, in a given area, 
exclusive of gangways, a larger number of persons may be accommo- 
dated on benches than on chairs, provided that each sitter has the same 
extent of elbow-room, I am not at all convinced but that, in cases 
-where on special occasions it is desired to accommodate a crowd, a 
larger number of persons may find room on chairs than on long benches. 
For, first, — as " Londinensis " well remarks, when describing the state 
of N6tre Dame at Paris, on the occasion of La6ordaire's preaching,— 
upon such occasions, each individual will gladly concede a little space 
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to bis neighbour, so tbat a larger number will be crowded into die eame 
area, though, I admit, with some sacrifice of individual comfort. And 
again, in a chaired church, it is quite unnecessary to reserve gangways 
or alleys; so that, when necessary, these parts of the internal area 
may be, without inconvenience, crowded with chairs. This would not 
be possible in a benched church, even if the gangways were filled with 
chairs; for the congregation — ^generally benched, but the gangways 
filled with chairs — would be at a dead-lock. Whereas, even in the 
thickest crowd of chairs, a person may thread his way out ; because, 
like a fluid, the dense mass will give way a little in every direction, if 
it be not confined within too narrow limits by the fixed obstruction of 
heavy benches. So that, I believe, on special occasions, a larger crowd 
might assemble, to hear, for instance, a celebrated preacher, in a church 
with nothing but chairs, than in one with both benches and chairs* 

But *' Londinensis " is perfectly right in saying, that, after all, such 
unmanageable crowds are rarely collected, and perhaps not very often 
wanted, in our churches. If, then, we get rid, to some extent, of the 
question of accommodation, we may discuss the matter more allowably 
on the grounds of convenience and aesthetics. 

It is, of course, only a matter of feeling ; but I, for one, cannot un- 
derstand how " A Committeeman " can gravely argue that it ia less 
disagreeable to *' jam '* oneself into close personal contact with one's 
neighbours on a bench, than to bring adjacent chairs into contact. 
For my own part, I should feel no difficulty whatever in making my 
chair join my neighbour's chair, whenever necessary. This, indeed, 
seems the common right of each individual — to have the full use of the 
space occupied by his chair, but no more. One has no right to addi- 
tional space on each side of the chair ; and, in the very thickest press, 
you do not unfairly encroach on your neighbour, and yet you pre- 
serve your own independence, by placiog the chairs in close contact. 
On the other hand, anything more disagreeable than close personal 
contact with strangers, I cannot imagine. <* A Committeeman" must 
have had, I should think, but little acquaintance with the special dis- 
comforts of an omnibus or a second-class railway carriage, or he would 
hardly have ventured on this opinion. 

That each worshipper should have his own chair seems to me to hit 
the exact mean of comfort and propriety in church arrangement. It 
secures to each person a certain independence and isolation, which 
seem necessary for one's individual acts of worship ; while at the same 
time there is nothing like pew-doors or pew-walls to cut one off from 
the common prayer of the congregation. 

I am sure also that nothing will be found so convenient in actual 
use, as for each individual to be able to range or shift his chair at his 
pleasure. I can see no kind of necessity for an attempt to maintain 
right lines in chair arrangement, such as ** A Committeeman" seems to 
dream of. Pews or benches being practically immoveable, (for nothing 
can be more convincing than the argument by which " Londinensis " 
shows the unreality of any notion that heavy benches would be, or 
could be, ordinarily removed on week-days,) most of course be arranged 
in regular lines ; but the essence of the use of chairs is, that they 
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cannot poMibly form ptrt of the fabric, or even of the regukr famitare 
of the church; and the greatest possible irregularity and confusion, 
dwring the time of actual uee, could hardly be thought an eyesore by 
the most fastidiously SBsthetical critic. One could only rejoice to see 
a large area occupied, however confusedly, by worshippers arranged as 
convenience and freedom may have dictated ; in fact, the chairs become 
actually invisible when a nave is densely crowded by a closely-packed 
congregation. But the greater the confusion of the chairs, the greater is 
the certainty that they will be arranged, if not removed, alter service. 

And this brings me to speak of the outcry made by "A Committee* 
man " against the untidy appearance of a large pile of chairs not in 
use, such as one often sees in a foreign churchl No one can say, of 
coarse, that such a pile is what one would desire to see ; and no one 
can deny that the perfectly unencumbered naves of Southern Europe, 
or of our own native churches in India — as described, for instance, in 
Tlnnevelly— would be, if not forbidden by our habits, much more de« 
lightful Uian even a chaired nave. But, at the same time, a pile of 
chairs, however unsightly, is so obviously temporary and easily 
removed an obstruction, that, whatever the eye may suffer, the mind at 
once perceives that they form no part of the essence of the building, 
and consequently abjitracts them at once and without difficulty from its 
conception of the interior. This objection to piled up chairs comes 
with the less reason from " A Committeeman," because he advocates 
not fixed, but moveable, benches. Has he ever pictured to himself the 
barricade that a hundred moveable benches would make, if packed up 
at the west end of a nave or aisle ? It would be a thousand times 
worse than a pile of chairs. If it were possible to have a separate 
building for receiving the seats when not in use, it would of coarse be 
as good for chairs as for benches ; with all the advantage of ease in 
moving in favour of the former. Indeed one of the greatest advan*' 
tages of chairs over benches is that the latter must be carried into their 
places before Service ; whereas, if need be, each person on entering 
may carry his own chair and put it down wherever he can find room on 
the skirts of the congregation already assembled. 

I must confess that I pine, with " Londinensis/* for more " freedom 
and elasticity " in our method of attending public worship. I feel 
acutely what he so well describes as the grim necessity of at once 
finding a seat in a benched church. Wha,tever may be true of the 
"respectable" classes, I am quite sure that the poor will not be 
attracted to our churches until they find therein a perfectly open area 
and a perfect equality of seat and place — which can only be attained by 
the use of chairs. I am accustomed, myself, to worship in a church 
with quite open benches, with (nominally) no appropriated seats, and 
with the sexes divided. In spite of this, I observe the poorer people, 
when they attend, instinctively avoiding benches which they imagine to 
be appropriated, and, as a general rule, slinking into the furthest seats, 
and leaying an unoccupied space between themselves and the rest of 
the congregation. In fact they do not realise in a stiff and formally 
benched church that equality which their Christian neighbours, higher 
in the social scale, wish to establish. But summon a meting in (for 
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instance) a schoolroom, with no scats at all, or the children's benches 
ranged " promiscuously " as people may place them for themsclTes, 
and, unless my experience is wrong, you will then find a real equality 
established and recognised. .^i. »i. 

One more remark before I leave the instance of the church, with the 
practices of which I am most acquainted. I observe the universal prder- 
ence of the end seat of a bench, — ^the outside seat. It is a very rare thing 
for any one to go in at once to the middle or the furthest end. I can quite 
enter into this feeling myself; for 1 hate the sensation of constraint, of 
inability to get out without disturbing a whole bench full of people, 
and I feel infinitely more independent in the outside seat than in any 
other. The practical result of this is that the people are most incon- 
veniently scattered over the church ; the more bold alone venturing -to 
push by a person who may already have taken tlie end seat ; and, m 
one particular instance, a bench, even when the church is crowded, has 
often only a single occupant, whom, being of higher social station than 
the rest, but quite unconscious of the effect upon others of the natural 
habit of choosing the end seat, no one is willing to disturb in order to 
get to the other end of the bench. Anyone may observe the same thing 
in railway travelling. Most people will greatly prefer an empty com- 
partment, and a single head put out of the window, at each station wiU 
often, except in a popular or crowded train, secure a compartment from 
the invasion of others for a whole journey. 

Doubtless this has much to do with that shyness and reserve m the 
national character, of which both " A Committeeman " and " A Curate" 
have spoken very ingeniously and instructively in their letters, though 
I cannot accept their conclusions. I believe that this feeling, so far at 
least as concerns the common worship of the congregation, is bad, and 
that it ought to be, as it easily can be, got rid of by the entire equality of a 
perfectly open area, in which each person will take, and place where he 
chooses, his own chair. The bench plan, though infinitely preferabte 
lo closed pews, is after all only a half measure, and accordingly faDs. 
I am not aware indeed that the experiment of chairs has ever been 
fully and fairly tried ; so that I can only speak theoretically. But 
judging from my own feelings, — which in these matters are the best 
test one can have. — ^I should say that nothing could make me altogether 
shake off the reserve of which I speak but the absolute freedom of an 
unencumbered area, in which I should feel that I could not portibly in- 
terfere with, or trench upon the rights of, any one eke. I am aure it 
is so when any one visits a crowded foreign church. I believe that the 
Englishman is truly glad when circumstances favour his abandonment 
of his excessive national mattvaise konte : and I have often noticed the 
pleasure and the facility with which our countrymen in foreign travel 
fall in with the particular custom of which I am speaking. Nothing* 
I confess, would please me more than to see the experiment fairly tried 
. — not as a half measure — but in its completeness. 

I expect but little quarter from " A Committeeman," if he con- 
descends to answer this letter. But he would really be able to say 
that I had shirked the most important part. of the subject, if I did not 
add a word about the kneeling difficulty, raised by him and allowed by 
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" Londinensis/' What will be say, I wonder, when I tell bim that I 
cannot, do all I will, perceive any great evil in eacb person having two 
chairs, one to sit upon and one to kneel upon, provided always that the 
area and the number of the congregation permit it, without injury to 
other worshippers ? I for one should always be an advocate for much 
larger churches, and for much more frequent services ; so that the 
Bpace of two chairs might perhaps be allowed for each worshipper. 
But where this could not well be, I cannot, and never could, see the 
force of objections made against the practice of turning round the 
ehair when needed for sitting upon. It is only for the Lessons and 
the Sermon that any one needs a seat ; and the noise and bustle of 
turning the chairs — only /otir times altogether, for between the Lessons 
no change is needed — would be no great inconvenience. Besides which« 
the act of kneeling is so much more easy on a prie-dieu chair than in 
any open seat ever yet devised, or to be devised, that I doubt not people 
would be found to kneel in their private devotions, as they do abroad, 
much longer with chairs than in benches ; and the disagreeable spectacle 
8o often witnessed, of a whole congregation sitting staring about, wait- 
ing for the service to begin, would be less frequently exhibited. Of 
course, it would need the goodwill and energetic co-operation of the 
Glergy to surmount the difficulties which would attend the introduction 
of the exclusive use of chairs in our churches. 

Hoping that this discussion will not be allowed to drop, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

RUBICOLA. 



MONE AND FALLERSLEBEN ON HYMNOLOGV. 

Hymni Latini Medii uEvi, E Codd, MSS. et adnotationibus illustravii 
' Franc Jos. Monb, Archivii Carlsruhensis Prsefectus. Tomus Se- 

cundus. Hymni ad B. V. Mariam. Friburgi Brisgovise : Herder. 

1854. 
Niederlandische Geistliche Lieder des XV. Jahrhundert». Aus gkich- 

zerligen Handschri/ten herausgegeben von Hoffman ton Fallebslb* 

BEN. Hanover: Carl Rumpler. 1854. 

Wb have classed together the two most recent works on Hymnology ; 
each, in its way, deserving attention. We noticed, on its first appear- 
ance, Mone*s first volume : the present, if inferior in interest to that, 
w so rather from its subject than from any other cause. It is better 
edited, founded on more MSS., and enriched with a far larger number 
of vernacular — particularly Italian — hymns. But there is a great and 
wearisome sameness throughout, which it was not in the editor's power 
to obviate. 

TbQ most curious compositions are the hymni glossati. Thus,, ia 
those on the Annunciation, each verse begins with a word of the An- 
gelic Salutation ; sometimes repeated four times : e.g.. 
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** Aw, Dei flenitrix et immACulata 
VirgOf CQui ftaudiuiii« toti mundo nata 
Ad salutem, hommum in ezemplum data, 
Dig;nare me laudare te, Virgo sacrato. 

*< Maria, miteria per te termioatur, 
£t misericordia per te reYOcatur ; 
Per te nayigantibua stella maris datur, 
Lumen vit« panditur, portus demonstrator. 

« Oraiia te reddidit, Virgo, gratioMim/' &c. 

There afc similar compositionB on the Alma Redemptoris, the Ave 
marie stella, the 8ahe Regina, &c. ; and in some instances the whole 
antiphon is turned into an acrostich. We hate a single example of a 
parody, on which there can be but one opinion, a Marian Tc Deums 

'* Te Matrem laodamus, te Virginem confitemur : 
Te iBterni Fatris, stella maris, splendor illuminat : 
Tibi omnes Angeli, tibi coeli et universa potestates, 
Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim humili nohiscum voce proelamant, 
Virgo, Virgo, Virgo virginum sine exemplo,'* &c,, «c. 

Wc find one hymn attributed to S. Thomas of Canterbury (Du Meril 
had already published another) ; and the celebrated In hoc aani circuio, 
the most popular of all mediaval carols, (an imitation of which may be 
seen in Messrs. Helmore and Nealc's Christmas Carols.) is ascribed to 
Jacopone, the author of the Stabat Mater. 

We could wish that M. Mone were better acquainted with English 
Missals, and with Bnglish works on Hymnology. From not being 
acquainted with the Sarum books, he gives several famous sequence 
from inferior German sources; and from having neglected to avail 
himself of what has been done of late years among us, he prints, as for 
the first time, what has long since been published in England. Some 
of the Sequentia Inedita that have appeared in the pages of the Eede" 
eialoffiet are thus given. 

This volume is not less essential to a student of Hymnology than its 
predecessor ; but we anticipate greater variety and greater interest in 
that which is to follow it, which will embrace the festivals of the saints. 
We must not omit to mention that it contains three hundred hymns, of 
which perhaps two hundred are printed for the first time. 

The other work is a curious example of the love for vernacular b3rinns 
which existed in the middle ages. Holland, in particular, was always — 
as in a certain sense it is now — the country of hymns ; and they were 
poweriul instruments in the hands of the Brethren of the Common Life^ 
that curious order which caused so wonderful a reformation throughout 
the northern provinces in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Thomas 1^ Kempis, in describing the death-bed of Lubert ten Bossche, 
thus writes (the quotation will be new to most hymnologists) ; 

" Cnpjcbat enim dissolvi, et esse cum Christo. Igitur in die B. M. Mag- 
dalene fecit coram se cantari seqnentiam Laus tibi Ckriste. QuA cantatil 
ait: Quam devota et fervida verba sunt istal Et repeti^t intra ae hnnc 
wsum niminando: (hiidmam kabereimffta ei nan accqpieeet, ei non medicns 
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M. Fallenleben has published, from different German MSS,, one 
hundred and twenty-»iz yernacular Flemish hymns of the fifteenth 
century ; some translations, some imitations, some original ; and has 
enriched them with yarious readings. It is very curious to see how 
much the form and character of some of them recall some of the 
earlier Wesleyan compositions ; clearly, like those, the work of an un- 
educated man, with more zeal than knowledge : e.g., 

''Oet Oetglorial 
Dat soetste van der mionen 
Dat is Jesus Marien soon : 
God laten ous gewinnen I" 

One or two, however, are quite touching, from their simplicity ; 

" Comet nu eode schonwet den coninc Salomoon ! 
Die stal is sijn borch, die cribbe sijn troon, 
Dat herscbap is Joseph mit s^nre huusvrou/' 

We will conclude with a specimen of translation ; 

" Ut vitrum uon Inditur " Ghelijk dat niet en quetst dat glas» 

Sole penetrante, Daer die sonne schijnt dore. 

Sic illaesa creditur Gheloof ic dat si maghet was. 

Post partum et ante : Daer nae rein eade vore. 

Felix hsee puerpera, Die Moeder is ghebenedijt» 

Caius casta viscera Si is besloten l]chamelijc» 

Dam genuerunt; Die godssoon wert mensch ghelbon»% 

Et beata ubera Die borsten die wel belich waien 

Quce setate tenerft Die God in sinen jongben jaren 

Christum lactaverunt V* Te sughen hadde vercoren." 



DANIEL'S CODEX LITURGICUS. 

Codeff Liiurgicus. Tom. I. Ecclena Romano-CatMicie. Leipsic: 1847* 
Tom. II. Ecciesue LutheratUB. Leipsic: 1848. 
Tom, III. Ecclesia ReformatiB atque Anglicana. Leipsic: 1851. 
Tom AV. Ecchsia OrientalU. Leipsic: 1853. 
Curavit Hbbm. Apalb. Daniel, FhiL Dr. Societatis Historico-The9«> 
logicsB Lipsiensis Sodalis. 

Wb have already noticed, from time< to time, most of the volumes of 
this very learned and important work at the time of their appearance. 
We have now little more to do than to announce its completion. It 
would be superfluous for us to say that we do not hold those syncretical 
views which have actuated Dr. Daniel in the prosecution of his task : 
nevertheless, the two volumes which contain the forms of worship em- 
ployed by the Lutheran and Calvinistic communions, contain a mass of 
information which is hardly accessible to an Englishman in any oth^r 
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work. The Lutheran Tolame, ia which, as is natural, the editor was 
most completely at home, contains extracts from no less than ninety- 
eight different rituals, ranging from 1522 to 1843, and some of them 
of the greatest rarity. The Calvinistic Codex, including its three £uni- 
lies — Zuinglian, or Helvetic ; Calvinian, or French (to which the Scotch 
establishment has the greatest affinity) ; and Melancthonian. or Re- 
formed German — comprise twenty-four so-called liturgies. To each of 
the four volumes Dr. Daniel has prefixed an introductory dissertation, 
drawn up with great diligence and care. It is only to he lamented, for 
the sake of many English scholars, that the German portions of his work 
are not translated into Latin ; and we should have thought that most 
German students would have preferred the English Office-book in the 
same universal language. 

' We can only repeat the commendations which we have from time to 
time bestowed on this very laborious publication ; and we most heartily 
join with the author in the prayer with which he concludes one of his 
prefaces : " Faxit Dominus Ecclesise Catholicae, cujus honorem omnes 
hymni celebrant, quem cantica praedicant, et antiphonse cum laudibus 
certatim extollunt, ut hie studiorum nostrorum fructua ad adjumentum 
Ecclesise valeat." 

We are very glad to be able to announce that Dr. Daniel is pre- 
paring a second edition of his Hymnology, with large additions, which 
will, we doubt not, still further secure for it the position which it has 
so long held, of being the standard work on the subject of which it 
treats. 



FRENCH ON THE NIMBUS. 

Mb. Frbkch, of Bolton, has printed for private circulation a brochure 
under the title of •• Notes on tke Nimbus" The object of this essay is 
to show that the *• cruciferous*' nimbus, appropriated by Christian 
artists to representations of the Persons of the Holt Thinitt, is 
wrongly so named, and has in fact nothing to do with the Cross. But 
the common opinion on this subject is not disproved by the fact that a 
Hindoo goddess is to be found figured with a radiating nimbus, in 
which rays of a greater intensity than the rest take the form of a cross. 
'Mr. French expounds here, at length, — (what he tells us he had first made 
public so long ago as 1845 in the columns of the Athenaum) — a theory 
of his own as to the origin of the crossed nimbus. He inserts among 
the pages of his pamphlet a pie^ of coarse woven fabric, to show to 
every reader by experiment that any one looking at the sun or at any 
bright light through a veil, sees the rays of light clustered at right 
angles^n fact in the form of a cross. He thinks that as "the 
ancient Pagan or Jew approached his Deity, with the eyes covered with 
a veil or half- closed," the cruciform appearance presented by a bright 
light seen in this way became associated with the notion of Deity. But 
he has not shown that an Pagans were followers of Zoroaster^ and 
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it must be an oversight by which he has placed God's chosen people of 
the first dispensation in this sort of juxta-position with idolaters. 
Having however thus shown why the nimbus may have come to be 
represented as marked with a cross, Mr. French goes on, with extreme 
inconsistency, to declare that such a thing as a cruciferous nimbus was 
rarely, if ever, either represented or intended to be represented. It is of 
course true that, in the great majority of cases, only three arms' of the 
cross are shown, the fourth being supposed to be hidden by the head. 
This being the common rule, it seems to us that it became conven- 
tionally equivalent to making a nimbus cruciferous, to represent only 
three arms of the cross, even in cases where, owing to particular atti^ 
tudes, the whole or part of the fourth arm might have been depicted* 
Mr. French gives numerous illustrations of cases where the fourth arm 
has not, though it might have been, represented. But he does not 
mention that in ancient Christian art there are many cases in which all 
the four arms are shown. We give Mr. French's conclusion in his 
own words : 

" We venture, though with some diffidence, to hazard the opinion, that with 
occasional but very rare exceptions, the mediseval Christian artist when paints 
ing the nimbus of the Deity, did not intend to represent, or at all refer to the 
Cross ; but that his purpose was to demonsthite, by three rays of light pro- 
ceeding from the divine head, that the one person represented was invested 
with the power, and the glory, as well as the identity, of the other persons 
forming the Holy Trinity."— (p, 14.) 

It is greatly to be deplored that a well meaning person, like the 
author of this essay, should have committed to print so shocking a 
statement as i» contained in the words which we have italicized. 
Ne iutar ultra crepidam. 



SCCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

At a Committee Meeting of this Society, held at Arklow House, on 
Friday, November the 3rd ; present, Mr. Beresford Hope (in the chair), 
Mr. Bcvan, Hon. A. GcMrdon, Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, Rev. S. S. Great- 
heed. Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb ; the Rev. 
T. G. Forrest, of Market Bosworth, and the Rev. N. Liberty, of Bromp- 
ton, were elected ordinary members. 

Letters were read from Mr. J. F. France, from the Secretary of the 
S. Alban's Architectural Society, from the Rev. H. W. Baker, and the 
Kev. G. Forbes : and communications from the Scottish Architectural 
Institute, and the Worcester and Northampton Architectural Societies. 

The following minute was adopted : — " Cases having occurred in 
which considerable difficulty has arisen from the necessity of employing 
local silversmiths for the supply of church plate, when the authorities 
are desirous of having correct designs and execution, it is agreed that 
in such cases Mr. Keith be permitted ta execute the work on the usual 
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terms of commercial commisaon, the designs at tbe same time being 
kept, as at present, tinder the Society's supervision/*^ Mr. Keith 
attended the committee and eihihited. besides other specimens, a ser- 
vice of churcb plate about to be sent out to Australia for the church of 
AU Saints, Bathurst. 

A letter having been read from Mr. Carpenter, referring to a proposal 
«imong some eminent architects to send copies of certain of their designs 
to the approaching Paris Exhibition, it vpas agreed to recommend very 
strongly the pursuance of this intention. Mr. Carpenter announced in 
his letter some damage to the fine church at New Shoreham, from an 
explosion of gas ; the repairs of which might perhaps afford an oppor* 
tunity of carrying out the projected renovation and completion of the 
building. A design for an organ case for the InsirumetUa EcdesiasOca 
was approved of. 

Mr. Street met the committee, and submitted designs for new 
churches at Bournemouth. Hanto. and Boyne-hiU, Bray, Berks ; the 
latter being very successfully grouped with schools and a parsonic* 
house. The committee also examined his sketches for a very large 
collegiate institution at Bloxham, Oxfordshire; for the restoratioos 
of "[^lehurst. Berks; S. Mary, Wiggenhall, Norfolk; Henley-in- 
Arden, Warwickshire ; and Sdnth Mimms, Middlesex ; for a new par- 
Bonage at Pitstone, Bucks; and new schools at Little Gaddesden, 
Herts; Chipping Norton, Oxon; and Hadleigh, £ssex. Mr. Street 
gave some account of the curious remains of church fittings and fumi* 
tare which he had visited, in a late tour, at Naumburg and other places 
in Northern Germany ; and was requested to furnish some plates from 
his sketehes of these for the Inatrumenta Ecdenaatica. 

The committee also examined designs by Mr. Carpenter for a church 
and detached baptistery at Burntisland, N.B. ; designs, by Mr. S. S. 
Teulon, for a new church in Liambeth ; for restorations at Sutton, 
Cambridgeshire, and North Ranceby. Lincolnshire ; and for new par- 
sonage-houses at Hampton Wick, Middlesex, and South Thoresby, 
Lincolnshire. The drawings for the restoration of S. Lawrence* 
Stanwick, Northamptonshire, by Mr. W. Slater, were also considered. 
Letters were read from th€ Rev. W, H. Walsh, of Sydney, Mr. 
J. Norton, and Mr. £. A. Freeman ; and after the transaction of some 
other business, the committee adjourned. 

The following circular has been issued by the Secretary for Music : 

" 6, Cheyw Walky Chelsea, 1854. 

«<DaAB Sir, 

" I beg leave to direct your attention to the following extract from the 
report of this Society*! musical proceedings for the past year. 

"The following minutes have been entered at two successive meetings 
of the Musical Committee, upon the Secretary's books i — ' Resolved June 
2l8t, 1854 ; — That every subscriber of ten shillings annually to a fund in aid 
of the Motett Meetings of the Choir of the Ecclesiological Society, shall have 
a ri||ht of admission to all the public meetings of the choir, and that the 
musical sub-committee, aided by six of such subscribers nominated by the 
general committee, shall manage the expenditure of such fund ; and that 
persons who give their services as singers shall have the same privileges 
as subscribers to the above fund.' 
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• " At the next committee meeting, July 13th» 1854, the Secretair re<^ 
ported that several peraons had alr^y become subtcriben to the Motett 
fund. Mr. William I>awaoD, master of Archbishop Teniaon's School, Regent 
Street, and Mr. George Grove, Secretary to the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
both of them members of the Motett Choir, were appointed members of the 
choir committee for the management of the fund. 

" In explanation of the resolution passed at the last committee meeting it 
was determined — 'That each subscriber often shillings per annum, and each 
member of tlie choir, should be presented with a transferable tidcet of ad- 
mission to all the Motett Meetings.' 

" By this arrangement, every member of the Choir is enabled to introduce 
cme friend to each meeting, and another for every Tcarlv subscription of ten 
shillings paid by such member ; i.e., a member of the Choir subscribing ten 
shillings per annum> would hold two transferable tickets, by which two per- 
sona would be admitted besides him (or her) self. A Choir subscriber of one 
pound would admit three friends, and so on, according to the number of ten 
shilling subscriptions. 

" As the music meetings are necessarily attended with considerable expense 
in the procuring of proper rooms, and a sufficient supply of music, in which 
the library is very deficient, the musical committee urge upon all the readers 
of the Eeclesiologist, and others, to enter their names at once on the lis^ 
of purchasers of season tickets. They, on their part, will be ready to make 
arrangements for additional music meetings besides the three to which the 
Society is pledged by its agreement with the late Motett Society, as soon as a 
sufficient sum is thus raised to justify their incurring the necessary expenses* 
The number and frequency of the additional meetings will depend pwtly on 
the zeal of the Choir, and their success in the preparation of tne music, but 
mainly on that which will also give a fresh impetus to their exertions, the 
eordial support of a numerous and influential list of subscribers for season 
tickets. Should such support be afforded them as, they venture to suggest, is 
due to the only musical society in the country established with the especial 
design of cultivating what has been pronounced by all competent critics, 
the very highest school of Church Music, they cannot but expect before 
long a Urge accession to their own number, and a consequent increase of 
attention to their proceedings on the part of all musical persons. 

" As soon as the necessair arrangements can be made the Music Meetings 
will be duly announced, and tickets forwarded to subscribers on the receipt of 
their subscriptions. 

** An early answer will oblige, 

••Dear Sir, 

<* Tours faithfuUy, 

" Thomas Hblmork, 
"H<m5cc." 



EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the College Hall, on 
Monday, the 16th of October, at one o'clock. The Rer. Prebendary 
Domford was called to the chair. 

The Rev. N. F. Lightfoot, Honorary Secretary, reftd the report of 
the Committee, which was unanimously adopted. It was as follows :— * 

" Hie annual meeting of our society has been postponed to an un« 
« usually late period of the year, in consequence of an unavoidable delay 
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wUch has occurred in preparing the number of the '^^^^J^''^!^ 
dons which 18 laid on the table to-day. Its first number «>«^"»^ 
account of the collegiate church of S. Mary, Ottety. with ^ery copwus 
Ulustrations. Allusion is tnade to it here for two rea«>ns: ^^^ 
cause the able compiler of that account, by whom it was so luUy 
enriched with documents, who enter^ on the work so ^^^J^ 
a hibour of love towards that house of Gon, beneath Whose shadow be 
dwelt and Whom he loved to worship, is now no more amonjgat us. 
It was at his request that your committee at a very early penod of tHe 
society's existence visited that church, long before the work of restora- 
tion had been there commenced ; in that restoration, now happdy and 
ably completed, except that further ornament may be from time to time 
added, he bore a prominent part— it was to him that your committee ap- 
plied for information respecting objecU of ecclesiastwsal Mchitccturc 
in his neighbourhood ; he was one of the most constant attendants at our 
meetingsrand to scarcely one of the society's members would your 
committee more readily defer in matters either of taste or of researcH. 
Your committee feel that the society has lost in Mr. Colendge one of 
ito ablest and most zealous members. They abo make aUusion to their 
first number of Transactions, because they feel that they have more 
than redeemed their pledge, in preparing an annual number, but as 
this has been the case for every year since S. Mary s, Ottery, was 
illustrated, the committee were unwilling to summon the »oc»ety s 
members together, while this work was incomplete. They did «o 
on the earliest possible day. at a risk of a somewhat thmner meeU^ 
than usual, through the many engagemente of the present week. 
Your committee (as has previously been reported to a quarterly meet- 
ing) paid a visit in an early period of the year to Crediton. where ^|^- 
sive repairs to the fine collegiate church were in contemplation. Their 
recommendation, that the walls of the interior should be scraped, and 
the warm-coloured ashlar stone be shown, has been earned out with 
very excellent eflfect. They recommend also the use of colour to 
relieve the large surface of plaister on the east and west sides of the 
central tower ; the masonry of the Transition- Norman portion of the 
tower being of so rude a character as to make it necessary to plaister it. 
The expediency of such relief is even more apparent, now that the 
plaistering has been effected. In stripping the walls of whitewash and 
plaister, several objects of interest have been disclosed. In the tower 
the line of the ancient high-pitched roof was disclosed, and above this, 
but beneath the present flat cieling, appeared two small single-light 
circular-headed windows, one on each side of the high gable; there are cor- 
responding windows on the north and south side of the tower. In the 
transept (by far the oldest portion of the church, except the tower) Nor- 
man windows are apparent in the western walls ; those in the other walls 
had been destroyed by the insertion of large lliird-Pointed windows of the 
same date as those of the nave and choir $ and those, the form of which 
still remains, cannot be opened, as they are blocked by the circular 
turrets which were unhappily erected a few years since. The com- 
mittee think that as the greater portion of the exterior ashlar on the 
south side has been removed, and the work is, as they understand, to 
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be oontanued on the northern side, that it might have been focind pcae« 
ticable either to have removed thote turrets* or to have altentd their 
form. As might have been expected, several piscins, and more tliaa 
one ambry, have been met with ; and the ancient low arch, in which the 
Solly monument formerly stood, being apparent in the north arm of the 
transept, it seems advisable to remove it to its original position, espe* 
cially as the partition, against which it now stands, will probably be re- 
moved as the work of restoration proceeds, and the lady chapel is 
thrown open. In stripping the walls of the south chancel-aisle, two low 
segmental arches of early date were disclosed ; they spring from low 
abutments, the bases of which are upon a very different level from the 
present aisle, considerably higher, indeed, than the pavement of the 
chancel itself, which is now approached from the aisles by three steps. 
These arches must have led into two of the many chapels attached to 
this church. At the same point, too, were deep vertical hollows 
smoothly cut in the ashlar, for the insertion, apparently, of vaulting 
shafts of a different stone ; but your committee had not the opportu- 
nity of examining the work closely enough to be able to form a very 
decided opinion respecting this. They should mention, too, some rude 
openings in the low wall between the chancel aisles and the chancel, 
itself, leading it may be into vaults or to a crypt. It is proposed to sub- 
stitute a new eastern window, similar in design to the present western 
window, for the very peculiar one which has hitherto existed here; 
your committee rather regret the necessity of such a change, which has 
been adopted from the weakness of construction in the former one. 
The great desideratum in the interior of this church is the re- arrange- 
ment of the seats, quite as necessary for the convenience of the 
worshippers as for architectural effect. Your committee have received 
a communication from Mr. Hughes, their local secretary, that the res- 
toration of S. Peter's church, Tiverton, is making satisfactory progress^ 
and that the feeling against low sittings has gradually been giving way. 
It seems to your committee that the work is somewhat long in hand, but 
they know not what difficulties may have to be overcome. They hear 
too that a new church is in course of erection on the western side of 
Tiverton, dedicated to S. Paul. The ground-floor consists of a chancel, 
having communication by pier-arches with north and south aisles; a 
tower surmounted by a spire and a vestry. The tower is placed at the 
- south-east end of the south aisle; the vestry in a similar position on 
the north. The committee have not seen the plans, but they are 
informed that the church is of the Second«Pointed style, and that 
though extremely plain, the details are generally good. The chief 
defects are stated to be the absence of a western entrance, the very 
slight exterior projection (only 4 feet) of the chancel, and the position 
of the tower. Your committee have also received a communication 
from one of the society's most able and active members, Mr. Spence» 
stating that through his removal from Devonport he is unable to con- 
tinue his services as local secretary. Mr. Spence writes—' My writing 
to you this day is occasioned by the usual circular announcing the 
meeting of the Diocesan Society, on Monday next; and I was well 
pleased to see that it was addreised to me at .the Admiralty, Somerset 
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House, because it removed my doubts as to my ineligibility of con- 
tinuing a member wben resident out of the diocese. I have no wish to 
leave the ranks of a society where I have experienced such gentle 
courtesy, and profited by so much experience and leaniing ; and I know 
it will be a grateful task for you to say to those who may know me in 
the College Hall that I hope my association with them will last with 
life. I rejoice that I am not compelled to take leave of you all, 
but may still hope to render my little aid to a society whose objects are 
to promote due reverence for die things which ought to be revered.' 

"An ancient altar-stone, vnth its incised crosses, has been dis- 
covered in the cathedral. It is probable that many more of these may 
be found in various parts of the country, for they seem not commonly 
to have been broken, as was the case with the churchyard and wayside 
crosses. One has lately been found at Tedbum S. Mary. The mural 
painting which was lately discovered on the north wall of the cathedral 
transept has been lithographed by the society at a considerable expense. 
Few of the mural paintings which have been disclosed are in such 
a perfect state as this — though the decoration of church walls with 
subjects of instruction was all but universal ; very few village churches, 
indeed, of ancient date are without some remains of it. In very many 
cases the subjects were such as would clearly be inadmissible now, but 
those might readily be selected which would be most suggestive of 
good and holy thoughts, and, in a literal sense, ' the -stone shall cry 
out of the widl, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it.' 

" A new society, the Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society, has 
been received into union, and various presents have been from time to 
time received from the several societies having kindred objects with our 
own, and from the liberality of individuals ; they would mention Mr. 
White's book on Symbolism, presented by himself. The committee 
would especially recommend the perusal of some papers read before the 
Architectural Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, and others 
associated with it, for the purposes of publication. From our geo- 
graphical position, we are unable to hold such large meetings as excite 
so great interest and effect so much good in some of the more midland 
districts, and from the same cause your committee have been unable to 
take part in such gatherings, though invited to do so whenever they 
occur. 

" There has been no lack of papers prepared for the general meetings 
of the society, characterized by their usual interest and ability. A 
large proportion of them has been, or will be, printed ; but the oppor- 
tunity which the members may have of reading these papers does not 
make your committee the less regret the occasional small attendance 
at the general meetings. Some of your committee have had the 
opportunity of witnessing the crowded rooms at other similar 
meetings, and they are sure that the interest excited by them on 
those who are present is often carried on beyond these walls in 
individual works of restoration, or in reflection that will eventually 
lead t9 action. It frequently happens, too, that papers not heard are 
not subsequently read. The secretary of a sister society has likened 
annual reports to epitaphs — first, because nobody reads them» and 
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secondly, and especially, because ' they are alike in the extraordinary 
amount of eulogium and laudation in which they are apt to indulge.* 
The first part of the similitude, your committee fears, applies in 
a great degree to a proportion of the papers which is not heard. It is 
when we have heard them, and our interest has been excited, that we 
read them with the greatest profit. As to the second part of the like- 
ness, it by no means applies to papers, nor does it apply to the present 
report. Vour committee would fain have undertaken more laborious 
work, which, of course, would have led to a longer report, but the extent 
of their labours is, in a great measure, in other hands. They express 
their willingness to assist, to the utmost of their power, all who are en- 
gaged in the work of church building or restoration, whether the work be 
small or of greater extent, and if their present report does not expend 
itself in eulogy on their labours it at least bears the impress of truth.*'. 

William Miles, Esq., the treasurer, read his report, which showed a 
balance in his hands of £9. 48. Id.; a large amount of arrears being 
still due ; and the best thanks of the meeting were given to him for his 
able services. 

The Rev. George Lament Cole, of Wellesford House, Wellington, 
and the Rev. Henry Ellacombe, of Clyst S. George, were elected mem- 
bers of the society. 

The officers of the society for the ensuing year were then elected. 
Patron, the Lord Bishop. President, Arthur H.D. Troy te, Esq. Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Rev. Canon Rogers, the Master of Baliol College, Oxford, Law- 
rence Palk, Esq., M.P., W. M. Praed, Esq. Honorary Secretaries, Rev. 
N. F. Lightfoot, and Lieut.-Colonel Harding. Treasurer, William Miles, 
Esq. Curator, F. G. Norris, Esq. Architect, John Hayward, Esq. 
Committee, the usual ex-officio members, and W. Crabbe, Esq., C. A. 
Bentinck, Esq., John Carew, Esq., Rev. P. Carlyon, P. C. De la Garde, 
Esq., J. W. Fraser, Esq., Rev. J. L. Fulford. Rev. J. P. Hughes, Rev. 
G. H. Parminter, Rev. W. T. A. Radford, Rev. J. C. Rowlatt, 
Dr. Shapter. 

J. W. Fraser, Esq., read a paper on some of the churches of France, 
from Orleans to the Pyrenees, illustrated by the very beautiful draw- 
ings of the author. 

The Rev. L. Fulford then read a paper on the right use and arrange- 
ment of chancels. 

The best thanks of the meeting were ^ven to Mr. Fraser and Mr. 
Fulford for their very interesting and useful papers. 

Part L, Vol. 5, of the Society's Transactions was laid upon the table, 
and distributed among the members whose subscriptions are not in 
arrear. 

A discussion took place respecting the progress of the restoration of 
S. Peter's church, 'Hverton, and the greatest regret was expressed that 
though the rest of the church is to be thoroughly restored, no improve- 
ment la contemplated in the chancel, which is very poor and meagre. 

Thanks were voted to Prebendary Dornford for taking the chair, and 
the meeting separated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

The Annual Meeting? of this Society was held on September 27. The 
meeting was very thinly, but most respectably attended. The chair 
was taken by W. B. Stopford. Esq., and the following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected honorary members : — Monsieur Caumont, Director 
pf the Soci^t^ Fran^aise for the Conservation of Historical Monuments, 
and Founder of the Scientific Congresses of France ; and Peter Barrow, 
Esq., her Majesty's Consul at Caen. 

At the committee meeting previous to the public meeting, the follow- 
ing new members were elected : 

The Marquis of Northampton. 
James Cattle, Esq., Peterborough. 
Rev. J. WatsoD, Inlip. 
Rev. W. W. Woolcombe, Wootton. 
Rev. C. C. Spencer. Benefield. 
Rev. R. Dalton, Kelmarsb. 
S. B. Ealand, Esq., Stanwtck. 
Rev. J. A. Empsoui Bydoa. 

The plans for the repeating of SUnwick church, by Mr. Slater, 
and those of Broughton, by Mr. Law, were fully approved. 

The Marquis of Northampton and the Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, were elected Vice-Presidents, and the committee 
for the year re-appointed. 

The Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton read the Society's report as follows : 

'* We have so long been accustomed to receive the annual report of 
our proceedings from the graceful pen of our secretary, Mr. James, 
that I cannot but feel that I put myself in an uanatural position, and 
the rest of the society in a disappointing one, when I undertook it for 
this occasion. I have, however an excuse which I am sure every one 
here will admit to be valid. Mr. James offered some months ago, to 
prepare a paper for our present meeting, on condition some one else 
drew up the report — not, as he modestly put it» from any laziness, but 
for fear of wearying the meeting with too much of his composition. 
The committee of course accepted his offer, and the conaeqaence is 
that the preparation of the report has fallen into my hands. 

'* I may here add, that the reason why only one paper will be read 
to* day is, that a feeling has often been expressed in favour of some 
discussion upon the various points of history, of theory, or of practice 
cootained in our papers. Such discussions may serve both to correot 
the errors, and to confirm the truths, advanced by our contributors, 
and, if carried on briskly, may add life to our meetings ; but it has 
hitherto been impossible to enter upon them, from the number of papen 
brought forward at each meeting. To-day the experimeot will be 
tried ; and the subject Mr. James has chosen for his paper will enable 
all who have devoted themselves to the study of modem practical 
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architecture to bring forward any suggestions that may have occurred 
to them 

" I regret much to have to state that the design of re-seating Oundle 
church has beeo given up. The work had been entrusted to Mr. Scott; 
and the plans prepared by him met with the approbation of the com- 
mittee. I may, perhaps, venture to express a hope that, though now 
definitely abandoned, a time may come when this important work will 
be carried out in a proper style. 

" The fine Perpendicular church of Jslip is to be re-seated and re- 
stored. Mr. Slater has supplied the plans, which were most fully 
approved of by the committee. The new seats are to be of oak, and 
the chancel will be most appropriately devoted to the choir. There 
wDl also be new roofs of oak. 

" It may be here remarked, by way of parenthesis, that, at a recent 
meeting of the committee, a very important and curious question was 
suggested to their consideration by Mr. Poole : whether pine was not 
a better material for roof than oak ? not on account of the greater 
cheapness of the material — for we are all agreed that whatever is done 
in the House of Odd should be done in the best manner possible, and 
not as cheap as possible — but because there is a certain acid in oak 
that has the effect of corroding and destroying lead in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. This may, perhaps, be avoided by proper care as to 
the seasoning of the timbers ; if not, it seems a conclusive objection 
against the employment of oak for this purpose, however superior that 
wood may be in appearance to almost any other. 

*' The church of Tysoe, in Warwickshire, of which the plans have 
been brought before the committee, has been entirely re-seated from 
designs by Mr. Scott. It need hardly, therefore, be stated that the 
arrangement is good, and that the seats are open. It will be opened 
again for service in the course of this month. 

" Plans for the restoration and re-seating of Theddingworth church, 
also by Mr. Scott, have been discussed and approved of. The com- 
mittee voted £10 — double their highest usual grant — to this work as a 
slight mark of their sense of the great value of Mr. James' service 
to the society, and to the cause of ecclesiology generally. The work 
is only partially begun ; the outward walls being first undertaken, but 
what is done is done well. 

" At Rushton, the north chancel aisle, formerly used as a school, has 
been restored to the church, and re-seated from a design by Mr. Law. 
The two monuments which had been poked away to the west end of 
the church have been placed under the arches of the aisle» in the 
manner recommended by the committee, with excellent efiect. 

" Weldon church has also been re-pewed since our last report. Mr. 
Slater has supplied the design for the seats, which are excellently 
arranged. This church has also been thoroughly warmed on the same 
principle as that at Rockingham, by something analogous to the old 
Roman hyjiocaust. 

" The curious and interesting church of Barnack has been re-seated 
with richly carved oak, Mr. Browning, of Stamford, being the architect 
employed. Nor have the claims of antiquarianism been forgotten when 

VOL. XV. f V ^ 
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the sacred building was thus being rendered more fit for present use ; for 
the Saxon arch of the tower has been opened, exhibiting some features 
hitherto concealed by modern masonry. 

'* Mr. Law has also brought before the society his plans for the re- 
seating of Broughton church (near Kettering). 'J hey were decidedly 
approved by the committee, who, however, made one or two small sug- 
gestions in minor points, to which Mr. Law promised hia attentioo. 
Here, as at Islip, the chancel will be appropriated to the choir. 

" A new church has been built at Denshanger, in the parish of Pu- 
senham, from the designs of Mr. Ferrey. It is an excellent, though 
unexpensive, example of the small village church. There are three 
bells, which are placed in a west bell turret. 

'* The church of Stanwick has been committed to Mr. Slater for re- 
seeing and restoration. The plans have been laid before the com- 
mittee this day, and much approved. The work will be thoroughly 
well done. 

" In all these cases the re-seating has been done in the best manner. 
They are made a sufficient width to ensure comfort to those who use 
them — a most important point, at a time when so many penons cry 
out at the length of the service. They are of a uniform character, 
thus conforming to the Apostolic warning against providing better 
places for the rich and worse for the poor. And their moderate height, 
as compared with the pews of a past age, may serve to impress on the 
worshippers that they are assembled, not for private, but for common 
prayer. Lastly, the appropriation of the chancel, in more than one 
instance, to the choir, appears to suggest a fitting use for what is, at 
least in an architectural point of view, a distinctive portion of the 
boilding. 

** I must now proceed to congratulate the society on 'the prepress 
of the works at S. Giles's church, under the able superintendence of 
Mr. Law. This building, of which the tower has long been a chief 
ornament of the town to all who approach it on the south-west side, 
will soon be one of the finest, perhaps the very finest, in Northampton. 
Owing, perhaps, in some degree to the advice offered by the society, 
the east and west arches of the tower are to be opened, thus increasing 
the beauty of the interior, and making the chancel available for the 
purpose of public worship. A sub-committee of the society has been 
appointed to co-operate with the parochial committee in this part of 
the work, and to give any further assistance in their power in the way 
of advice or suggestions. The parish has liberally subscribed to this 
work. Dissenters and Churchmen alike taking an interest in it ; and if 
they receive from the public an adequate degree of support, the town 
of Northampton will be able to congratulate itself on possessing a 
second church in the very highest state of beauty and efficiency, — if 
such a term may be applied to a building. 

«< We are so accustomed to regard the High Court of Chancery as a 
gulf for the destruction of properties and homes, that the society may 
perhaps be surprised to learn that the chapel of S. John's Hospital, in 
Bridge-street, has been restored, and well restored, under an order of 
that court. It may, indeed, be regretted, that the new seate are of 
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deal instead of oak, and not of a pattern remarkable for beauty. But 
Hie beautiful east window has been carefully preserved ; the glass which 
was removed in the oour»e of the winter, replaced ; and the whole 
building presents a very different appearance now from what it was a 
short time since. The Hospital itself has for the present been merely 
repaired ; hereafter it may very probably be enlarged, the property be- 
longing to it having considerably increased in value. 

" To return to our society, for we can claim no share whatever in 
this work at S. John's, though we have, of course, regarded it with 
much interest. DnriDg the past year, a sub-committee has been ap- 
pointed to report on the various methods of warming churches. The 
sub-committee has drawn up a body of questions, to be answered by 
such persons. Clergymen or others, as take an interest in this subject, 
and can give us the benefit of their experience. But I believe that no 
answers have as yet been received. It is hoped that the members of 
our society will be willing to help us in obtaining the necessary infor- 
mation, on which the report must be founded, if it is to be of any 
value. 

" Another step taken by the committee, which has not yet led to 
any result, was addressing an offer to the Agricultural Society of the 
county, to co-operate in supplying better models for cottages. The se* 
cretaries have not yet received any reply to their communication. But 
the subject is one of far too much interest and importance to be 
abandoned. 

'* Our society has sustained a great loss since its last meeting, by 
the election of one of its secretaries and most active members. Dr. 
Lightfoot, to the Rectorship of Exeter College, Oxford. He will be 
much missed, not only by us, but by every society in the county ^hich 
devotes itself to useful public objects ; and our only comfort is, that 
in his new position a field of still greater usefulness is opened to him. 
I am sure the society at large would cordially agree in the vote of 
thanks and of congratulation that was passed by the committee when 
he formally resigned the office of secretary. He has consented to 
become a vice-president of our society, and occasionally to attend our 
meetings. 

*' Since our last meeting, the library of the society has been much 
increased. It was then stated that Lord Spencer had presented us 
with a large collection of books. Lord Northampton has followed his 
example, giving us a great number of works on architectural and anti- 
quarian subjects, and a portfolio of similar prints. The committee has 
also purchased several books of reference ; such as ' Brandon's Parish 
Churches,' and • Winston's Glass Painting ;' besides which we have 
received many presents of single works, and of Transactions of various 
kindred societies. 

" It may not perhaps be amiss to state why we are so desirous of 
increasing our library. Every year sees an increasing number of our 
Gothic churches restored, enlarged, or beautified ; and the plans of 
many of these are submitted to our society for advice and approval. 
Sometimes, too, for works of a smaller character, we are ourselves 
applied to, -without the assistance of any professional architect. But 
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at present our Gothic woiks are purely of an imitative character ; a 
few men, such as Mr. Scott, may be so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of that age, as to be able, from the stores of their own minds, 
^ create original designs of a correct character ; the rest of us, 
whether architects or amateurs, roust continually refer to ' authorities* 
-:— to the examples left us by the ancient builders ; and we need, there- 
fore, an extensive architectural library, some part of which may bear 
upon whatever individual point is under discussion. A library fond 
has been formed for the purchase of books, to which any subscriptions 
will be gladly received. About £7. 7s. of it have already been ex- 
pended on valuable works Besides the books above referred to, we 
have received many other presents. Among them is a most valuable 
collection of brasses, mounted on canvas and rollers, from the Hev. 
O. R. Mackamess, Ilam, Staffordshire, and a collection of upwards of 
140 original drawings, views and details of churches and old houses 
in the archdeaconry, from Mr. Poole. These drawings, valuable not 
only in an architectural, but also in an artistic point of view, will 
form, we hope, the nucleus of a complete collection of drawings of all 
that is interesting to our society within the sphere of its operations. 
They will be arranged in large books in such a manner, and with such 
an index, as to admit of easy reference. The idea was first suggested 
to the committee by a collection of this character belonging to the 
Lincolnshire Society, who have a book with a certain number of pages 
devoted to every parish, to be filled as op}K>rtunity offers ; we at once 
determined to follow their example, but we little expected such a 
magnificent series to be presented to us from any one member of the 
society. 

" Ilie Spring Meeting of the society was this year held at Leicester, 
in conjunction with the Lincoln Society, and was most successful. Oar 
society contributed a very good paper, by Mr. Poole, on the Churches 
of Leicester, and Sir H. Dry den read some remarks on Church Resto- 
ration, which, 1 need hardly add, were both sensible and amusing. The 
next day an excursion was arranged, to visit the neighbouring churches. 
Of these the most interesting was Gaddesby, which exhibits curious 
traces of foreign taste, or foreign design, in the we^t part of the south 
aisle. It is not often that we meet with examples of this kind ; but 
when we do. they catch the attention so much, that they may be sadd 
(on the old principle of exceptions proving the rule) to afford the best 
evidence of the indigenous character of our Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles. 

" 1 ought, perhaps, to mention, that some of our members, since our 
last meeting, have been consulted on the question of the proper style 
for a cathedral proposed to be erected at Adelwde. I refer to this the 
rather as it may have been one of the circumstances to which we owe 
a promised essay from Mr. James. We ventured to recommend to the 
Bishop that he should adopt the ancient basilicas of the south of 
Europe as his model, as they seemed to combine simplicity of work- 
manship with a noble and imposing effect; and would afford ample 
scope for a higher degree of ornament at some future period. There 
were, however, some objections to this idea, with which I need not 
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trouble the meeting, lest my report should lengthen itself out into an 
essay on the true principles of ecclesiastical architecture. 

" But I cannot conclude without referring to a cathedral possessing 
a more especial interest in our eyes : that to which we look as the 
mother church of the diocese. At our meeting a year since, the Dean 
of Peterborough gave us some account of bis hopes and intentions with^ 
respect to his cathedral. Since that time the Chapter has concurred 
with him in opening the blocked-up triforium of the choir ; in restoring 
the chapter- house from being a glazier's shop into a room for chapter- 
meetings and choral practice ; in removing the doors of the pews ; 
above all, in throwing open the sacred building to visitors free of 
charge for a certain number of hours in the day. Cards with an 
account of the architectare, and of the objects of especial interest, are 
suspended in various parts of the building, thus supplying most plea- 
santly the place of any exhibiting verger. The experiment has been 
most successful : the number of visitors has already increased tenfold, 
and the damage done by them has been replaced at an expense of 2s. 
1 am sure we may congratulate ourselves that our cathedral has been 
the first to set an example, which will probably soon be followed by 
others." 

The Rev. T. James, of Theddingworth, then read a paper *' On the 
prospects of Architectural Developement, as suggested by recent legisla- 
tioA, Architectural Literature, Scientific Discoveries, new Materials, 
&c.*' Setting out with the statement that nothing could be more un- 
satisfactory than the architectural developement of the last century, be 
mentioned and illustrated the two great developements which had 
given point to architectural style : first, the round arch, and, second, 
the pointed arch. Was there any probability of the discovery of a 
third developement ? Character was given to style by the principle by 
which space was bridged over. First came the flat beam placed hori- 
zontally upon two rough posts ; the next simplest form was the pointed 
arcb, formed by the meeting of two straight stones springing from op- 
posite pillars ; the third was the round arch, and after that the pointed 
arch. He must not be understood, however, to say that these had 
always gone on in chronological order. Mr. James next noticed the 
modification of architecture, by wood, by stone, and lastly by iron ; 
and significantly put the question, ** Was it better to substitute iron for 
wood and stone, and bridge over space by iron beams ?'* It was this 
suggestion that had roused the anger of Mr. Ruskin in the case of the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. James did not wholly agree with Mr. Ruskin. 
He expressed his belief in the propriety of the introduction of iron, 
noticed its increasing use in modem structures, and approved of its 
application in the case of the roof of the Birmingham Railway Station, 
and of the Britannia Tube. He objected to its unsightliness in other 
instances, but only let it once be shown that iron vras the best material 
for bridging over space, and our architects would -soon work it into 
comeliness, or they would be unworthy of their name. Mr. James 
next entered upon the consideration of what had been done for the 
developement of architecture by recent legislation. Noticing that 
windows had given a name to style, and that no great alteration could 
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tdke place in windows without a oorsespending change in style, be 
epoke hopefully of the abolition of the glaes duty aa a means of intro*' 
ducing great improv«ment io domestic and o^er architecture, and 
seriously announced his expectation, that the day was not distant when, 
owing to the impzofements in the manafactnre of plate ghiss, windows 
of a single pane would become common. The abolition of ^e brick 
duty removed another impediment from the way of architectural 
derelopement. Our brick*makers had so long been restricted to form, 
that they had not realised the capabilities of brick. But it was not 
always so. He gave several instances of former ornamental brick- 
work in England, including Hampton Court, and particularly mentioned 
Germany as the field to which the emancipated English architect should 
turn for ertimating the capabilities of brick. He. quoted Ruskin in 
eapport of his views on this subject. Amongst available and derirable 
new materials, Mr. James mentioned terracotta, coloured tiles for in- 
sertion in walls, and, for internal decoration, Cornish and Irish marbles. 
He exhibited, too, a pattern of the coloured paving tiles by Mr. Min- 
ton, used to pave S. George's Hall, Liverpool. He described the tile 
as capable of very high art, and explained that the varied colours 
were formed by pouring in liquid clays of diflferent colours, which were 
afterwards burnt in. With respect to modern architecture, Mr. James 
was fu from approving of the New Houses of Parliament, the Crystal 
Palace, and S. George's Hall at Liverpool. Knowing that the public 
buildings of a kingdom influenced the character of its architecture, and 
believing that the spirit of Gothic architecture was the best, he 
regretted the selection for the Houses of Parliament of the TudcH- 
style, with such an elaboration of minute surfieuse ornament, which was 
at once the great feature and the great failure of those buildings. He 
regretted the increasing taste in this direction, from a fear lest orna- 
mentation should be mistaken for architectural design. He dissented 
from Mr. Ruskin, who asserted that ornamentation was the principal 
part of architecture, though he would not lose a line that Mr. Ruskin 
had written, and expressed his thankfulness that another eminent 
writer (Mr. Petit) had taken a wider and bolder study of architectural 
character. Mr. James, then noticing that the present architectural 
study lay between the pointed and the round arch, avowed his pre- 
ference for the former, and contended that if England held true to her 
ancient spirit, the Gothic element must prevail. One point he must 
not omit to touch upon. He hoped that in all our future buildings we 
should ha;ve no more sham^, but that of whatever materials they were 
constructed, they would be permitted to show what they really were. 
Mr. James next dwelt upon the advantage of appropriate colour in 
buildings, and indulged in free expectation regarding probable altera- 
tions in domestic architecture. In the course of his concluding re- 
marks, he dissented entirely from Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Petit, the furmer 
of whom had declared that the day of noble churches was past, and the 
latter that the round church, sufficiently large to enable the peq)le 
comfortably to sit and hear sermons, was best adapted to present wants. 
He did not believe that this was a developement of architecture that 
would satisfy the people. He believed that noble buildings — not 
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raised in expiation of a crime or in fulfilment of a vow, but sprtnging 
from a holy desire of dedicating of our best to the glory of Goi>— 
would yet arise, affording space and convenience for the full and proper 
celebration of our Church's service. 

The Rev. G. A. Poole rose to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. James 
for his valuable and interesting paper. Mr. Poole, in proceeding, con- 
curred with Mr. James in his preference of the GK>thie style, but, 
unlike Mr. James, his bias was in favour of the round, not the pointed, 
arch. He felt entirely with Mr, Petit as to the round arch, though 
possibly it might not bear so great a weight as the pointed. He thought 
however that Norman detail should only be introduced in buildings of 
considerable magnitude. For instance, S. Peter's church, in this town, 
though beautifuUy accurate in detail, gave no just impression of the 
fine Norman character. Peterborough cathedral, or the nave of Nor- 
wich cathedral, afforded specimens of the real spirit of the Norman 
style. Much had been said about the picturesque style. He suspected 
that, in almost every case, the picturesque, not contemplated at the 
commencement, had come afterwards : the consequence, probably, of 
successive alterations. His advice would be to begin with what was 
Useful, and let the picturesque take care of itself. With regard to 
Symbolism (scouted by Mr. Petit), Mr. Poole confessed his partiality to 
a certain extent, and, in churcb-buDding, desired to see the following 
features : orientation ; the cross-form in large collegiate churches ; a 
fairly developed chancel ; in fine, a good architecture, all the more 
pleasing if they found in it an unconscious symbolism, whether of the 
Gothic aspiring and ever rising upwards, or of the Ghrecian spreading 
along the earth. Mr. Poole next enforced and amplified Mr. James's 
remarks upon the subject of brick architecture. He spoke favourably, 
too, of terra-cotta, thinking it well adapted to Gothic work, and men- 
tioned a specimen church of terra- cotta, which, with its open joints 
and unevenness of surface, was attractive to an artist's eye. Indeed, 
he would like to see the surface of buildings presenting a roughness, 
as compared with present appearance of what rubble was to. ashlar. 

Mr. £. F. Law, referring to Mr. James's remarks upon, and appreci- 
ation of, the use of coloured clays, asked what objection there could be 
to colouring wood and mouldings as well as clay ? The one would be> 
no more a sham than the other, for in both instances there was an 
alteration of the character and colour of the raw material. Great 
caution was required in the use of colour. He thought there could be 
no greater mistake than to mar the effect of a deep congeries of well 
undercut mouldings by the introduction of gaudy colours, destroying^ 
the beautiful play of light and shade produced by the mouldings un- 
assisted by colour. He instanced the Temple church, which he re- 
garded as a complete failure in the use of colour. But there were 
cases in which variation of colour would be advantageous. S. Peter*s 
church, in this town, presented one monotonous light- brown tint. He 
contended for the propriety of colouring the wood-work in that case. 
Nor could he see any impropriety in simply staining deal if obliged to 
use it for economy's sake, where the character of the wood was not 
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disguised, for that was the only way, in many cases, of relieving the 
monotony of colour. . 

The Rev. Lord A. Compton said the effect of the colouring in the Temple 
church might he bad. but it was because,the work was badly done. He 
thought it was so. He agreed with Mr. Law's remarks upon S. 
Peter's church ; and strongly advocated colouring, not only in church«. 
but in domestic dwellings, and costume : all, of course, in thoroughly 
good taste. 

Sir Henry Dryden did not agree with Mr. Poole as to the advantages 
of terra-cotta. He would like very well to see the open joints and an 
uneven surface, but the great fault of the work in the building to which 
Mr. Poole had referred, was that he could not make a straight line of it. 
There was not a mullion or a jamb, three feet long, that was straight. 
Now for a few cautions. And first as to the use of iron. If iron had 
been extensively used in the construction of that room, with glass at 
the top. how could they warm it in winter and how keep it cool m 
summer ? He condemned putting bedrooms into roof cielings. No 
cieling should be higher than the eaves. He strongly censured the 
practice of architects of the present day of searching after oddities. 
That was the rock upon which most of them split. Taking a larger 
view of the question. Sir Henry remarked that, in church-building, the 
first thing to be considered was, what they wanted to do in. the build- 
ing ? It was too much overlooked that the Liturgy was not now what 
it once was, and that the great characteristic of present Church worship 
was its community. He had never until that day heard of the system 
of round churches being the. best, but he thought if they kept in view 
the Liturgy only, they would come to a great parallelogram with an 
apse added to it, ciiiefly for acoustic purposes. With regard to the use 
of oak. he had bought his experience. Oak should neither be oiled nor 
varnished, until it was at least fifteen years old, for it would never get 
dark in colour if done at an earlier period. Lastly, Sir Henry warned 
the public against the use. of fancy tiles. He would be obliged to any 
one who would remove his, and put him on good square ones instead. 
Fancy tiles cost more per thousand ; they did not cover space well ; 
they did not keep out the wet, because they did not fit ; and it was 
almost impossible to use them without disfigurement in valleys and hips. 

The Rev. E. Parker advocated the use of blue slate for a covering. 
He had tried Collyweston slates on his chancel, but they did not keep 
out snow or rain, and a high wind blew them down. 

Mr. Hopkinson spoke highly in favour of Collyweston slates, but 
stated that it was necessary to have a workman from Collyweston to 
put them on : a step which, it appeared, Mr. Parker had not taken. 

The Chairman added his testimony to the value of Collyweston 
slating, as being not only durable but picturesque and harmonious. 
He had been informed, however, that there was only one mOnth in the 
year during whicli they could be properly put on. 

Sir Henry Dryden said the objection to Collyweston slates was their 
enormous weight for carriage, and the quantity of timber required to 
support them. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 
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CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thk first meeting of this society for the Michaelmas Term was held oa 
Wednesday evening. October 25th, at seven o'clock, the Rev. the Pre- 
sident in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and adopted, the 
senior secretary read the following report from the committee on re- 
signing office : — 

" In looking back upon the proceedings of the society during the 
past y^ar, it is with the deepest sorrow that your committee find it 
their duty to commence with referring to the irreparable loss the so- 
ciety, the university, and the Church have sustained in the decease of 
our late venerable president. There is no need for them to dwell upon 
the deep learning and holy character of that most eminent divine ; and 
they feel that all our members will cherish the recollection of the gen- 
tleness of manner and kindness of heart with which he took part in our 
discussions, while his information on every subject connected with 
Christian art and antiquity imparted a peculiar interest to our studies - 
and researches. 

" Your committee have observed with much satisfaction that a mo- 
nument to Dr. Mill's memory is about to be erected in Ely Cathedral. 
The fact that the design is entrusted to Mr. O. G. Scott, is a sufficient 
guarantee that it will be carried out in correct ecclesiastical style. ITie 
' society voted a grant last term to the Memorial Fund, and your committee 
earnestly hope that subscriptions from individual members will be added 
to that of the general body : they are glad to announce that one of their 
own members is honorary secretary to the fund. It has also been de- 
termined to open a subscription among the members of our own so- 
ciety, for filling the eastern triplet of S. Andrew*s, Barnwell, with 
stained glass to Dr. Mill's memory ; and every one of us who contri- 
butes will have the satisfaction of helping to erect a memorial to one 
whom we all so justly venerate, and at the same tim^ of assisting in the 
completion of a church in which he took so much interest, and which 
is so much needed. 

" Your committee had great pleasure in announcing that the Master of 
Jesus College had consented to accept the office of president ; they feel 
sure that in him we shall have one whose extensive local^knowledge, and 
active interest in our proceedings, will render his accession an earnest 
of the increased vigour and usefulness of our society. 

** Your committee proceed to allude to the chief architectural works 
canied out in the university during the past year. 

*' The very fine lectern belonging to King's College has been care- 
fully repaired* and is now replaced in the centre of the choir, from 
which it was removed in the latter part of the last century. 

*' The new buildings at Caius College are fast advancing towards 
completion. Your committee, being anxious, as much as possible, to 
avoid expressing opinions which can justly give offence to others, regret 
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that they cannot reconcile themselves to the style employed. They 
think, however, that all credit is dbe to the architect for his successfol 
treatment of a very difficult site, and the amount of accommodation he 
has managed to provide. 

*' The works in the hall at Queen's College, which commenced some 
time ago with the erection of a new roof, are now being contioned by 
the restoration of the oriel, the details of which are carefully copied 
from the existing remains ; the lights are filled with an excellent speci- 
men of Hardman's stained glass, containing the arms of the founders 
and distinguished members of the college. Stained glass, by the same 
artist, has been recently placed in the four lancets on the south side of 
the chancel at Jesus College. These windows your committee would 
recommend for attentive examination, as affording a good specimen of 
the best treatment of this material. 

" In the chapel of Magdalen College colour has been introduced in 
the details of the screen, and in the operation, unusual in a college 
chapel, of inscribing the Decalogue on the east wall. The effect of 
this, though a great relief to the general appearance, falls short in both 
cases of what could be wished, partly owing perhaps to the want of a 
general system of colour in the chapel. Your committee would sug- 
gest that texts, when inscribed below the string-course, are, besides 
being contrary to ancient precedent, difficult to read, and thus defeat 
the very purpose for which they were placed there. A diaper pattern 
over the whole surface of the waH would seem to be more suitable. 

" Your committee have observed with much satisfaction the appoint- 
ment of a syndicate on the subject of S. Mary's church ; they trust 
that the time has at length arrived when something may be done to 
provide additional sittings, which are so much needed, and to make it 
more worthy of its character as the University church. 

" The new aisle of S. Benet*s church has been completed this sum- 
mer, and the works have resulted in the discovery of the quoins at the 
east end of the nave, which belonged to the original Saxon church. 

" Your committee had hoped that something might be effected to 
preserve the ancient Leper chapel of S. Mary Magdalene, Stourbridge, 
and adapt it to a practical use by removing it to the cemetery, for re- 
erection as the burial chapel ; it would certainly appear that, by this 
means, a good deal of expense might be saved, and a most interesting 
early building be preserved for sacred purposes. 

•• On S. Andrew's day, 1863, the work of restoration commenced at 
S. Andrew's, Barnwell. Since that time the walls and roof have been 
put into a state of thorough repair, and a vestry has been added. The 
restoration has been superintended by your committee, who feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to state that not only has every feature of importance 
connected with the original building been preserved, but one or two of 
great interest, hitherto unknown, have been laid open in the course of 
the work. The restorations, however, are very far from completion, 
and many more subscriptions are necessary, before the church can be 
once more made fit for Divine Service. The inhabitants are exceed- 
ingly anxious that the church should not be left in its present condition, 
but that the restoration should be carried forward, as quickly as pos- 
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aibk. The eommittee therefore hope that no efforts will be wanting to 
complete a work fraught with the well- being of the parish of Barnwell, 
and possessing so many claims on our sympathy and support. 

" In the month of July last, the Archaeological Institute held its 
annual meeting at Cambridge ; which it is hoped will produce a happy 
effect on the town, by increasing the interest of its inhabitants in the 
many monuments, civil and ecclesiastical, of the patriotism and piety 
of former ages, and by exciting them to greater care for the preserva- 
tion of those which yet remain to them, and to greater zeal in emulating 
such skill and liberidity, by the construction of others. The committee 
have seen with pleasure the ' Itinerary and Excursions/ which they 
trust will be of permanent utility. Among the many valuable contri- 
butions to the general fund of archaeological knowledge, that of our 
respected vice-president. Professor Willis, stands pre-eminent. 

*' Many members of our society can look back with pleasure to the 
Interesting excursion made last term to S. Alban's, which derived addi- 
tional interest from the kind reception of Dr. Nicholson. We believe 
that we owe him a debt of gratitude for the practical lesson he taught 
us in his method of carrying on the restorations of that noble abbey ; in 
bis reverence for every old feature of the building, and in his praise- 
worthy care and perseverance. Your committee will watch the pro- 
gress of his work with great interest. 

" In reviewing the papers read before the society during the past 
year, your committee are struck by the great preponderance of descrip- 
tions of ecclesiastical buildings. We have derived much information 
from the result of Mr. Luard^s observations upon the church of S. 
Apollinare at Ravenna, and of the Hon. A. H. Gordon on some Spanish 
cathedrals ; the remains of the glorious edifices of the Church in Scot- 
land have been illustrated in the papers of Mr. Ramsay on lona, Mr. 
Walker on Glasgow, Mr. Wood on Roslin chapel, and Mr. Watson on 
Dunblane. Mr. Deck's paper on the abbey of Malvern was well worthy 
of attention ; but the committee regret that the numerous interesting, 
and in many cases scarcely known, remains of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood have received notice only in the papers of Mr. S. S. Lowndes 
on Bourn, Mr. Rowe on Swavesey church, and Mr. J. H. Cooper on 
the churches of Over and Swardeston. The committee cannot allow 
a paper by the same gentleman on Barnwell Abbey to pass unnoticed : 
the labour and research displayed in it caused it to be received with the 
interest and attention it so well deserved. Much curious and practical 
matter was contained in a paper on the Dedications of Churches by 
Mr. Norris Deck ; and that by Mr. Gould, oa the application of colour^ 
was one which embraced many subjects for reflection. 

" In conclusion, your committee trust that members will do. their 
best to forward the great ends which we all have in view. To remind 
men that the buildings of former ages are to be regarded, not merely as 
objects of aesthetic and antiquarian interest, but as offerings to God, 
and heirlooms to posterity, which it is our duty to hand down to those 
who come after us in no less perfect a state than we ourselves received 
them, to study and illustrate the principles on which these buildings 
were constructed, and a« far as possible to carry them out ourselves — 
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fiich are Bome of the purposes for which this and similar societies were 
founded : such purposes, under God's blessing, we may hope to ac- 
complish." 

On the motion of Mr. H. R. Luard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, seconded by Mr. Norris Deck, the report was received, and 
ordered to be printed at the expense of the society. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing academical 
year : — 

PRVSIDENT. 

Rev. 6. E. Corrie, D.D., Master of Jesus College. 

TICB-PRB8IDBNTS. 

Rev. J. GibsoBi M.A., Fellow of Jesus CoMdg^. 

Rev. H. Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow of Caius College. 

Hon. A. H. Gordon, M.P., Trinity College. 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 

H. R. Luard, Esq., MA., Fellow of Trinity Collie. 

Rev. C. A. Swainson, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College. 

Rev. G. Williams, B.D., Senior Fellow of King's College. 

Rev. R. Willis, M.A., Jacksonian Professor. 

Rev. T. S. WooUaston, M.A., Fellow of S. Peter's College. 

TRBA.8U&BR. 

H. R. Bailey, B.A., Fellow of S. Jolm's College. 

SSCRBTAaiES. 

C. J. Evans, B.A., Fellow of King's College. 
J. H. Cooper, B.A., Trinity College. 

CU&ATOR. 

Hon. E. F. Nelson. Trinity College. 

COMMITTEE. 

Rev. W. M. Campion, M.A., Fellow of Qneen's College. 

R. W. Drew, Trinity College. 

Rev. O. Fisher, M.A., Fellow of Jesas College. 

S. B. Gould. Clare Hall. 

Rev. C. Hardwick, M.A., FeUow of S. Catharine's Hall. 

Rev. H. ^. Ingram, M.A., Trinity College. 

J. Ramsay, B.A., Trinity College. 

L. M. Rate, B.A., Jesus College. 

llie Rev. H. J. B. Nicholson, D.D., Vicar of S. Alban's, was elected 
an honorary member. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for election as ordinary 
members at the next meeting : 

Arthur Cnmberlege, Trinity College. 
H. TqUv Kingdon, Trinity College. 
H. S. N. Lenny, Trinity College. 
C. N. Roharts, Christ's College. 

Mr. R. R. Rowe called the attention of the meeting to the fact that 
it was proposed to remove Hobson's conduit to the centre of the 
Market Place ; and a hope was expressed that no new design wonid be 
substituted for the present structure. . 
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Mr. Rowe also exhibited some very interestiDg drawings of specimens 
of ancient iron-work, wood-work, and brick-work, now existing in 
Great Yarmouth. 

The meeting adjourned to Wednesday, Noyember 8th, 



The second meeting for the Michaelmas Term took place on Wed- 
nesday, November 8th. In the absence of the president and vice- 
presidents, the Rev. H. Ingram, M. A., took the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and passed, the 
gentlemen who were then proposed were elected. The following were 
proposed for election at the next meeting : 

Rev. R. H. Cooke, M.A., Sidney College. 
Mr. J. H. Rankingy Cains College. 

The Rev. W. C. Mathison, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, was 
elected one of the auditors. The balance sheet for the Easter term was 
read by the treasurer. 

The Rev. H. M. Ingram gave some account of the state of the fund 
for the restoration of S. Andrew's church, Barnwell, and some conver- 
sation followed on the works now in progress there. 

The meeting adjourned to Wednesday, November 22nd. 



The third meeting for the term took place on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 23nd. In the absence of the president, the chair was taken by 
Mr. H. R. Luard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Ckdlege ; and afterwards by 
the Rev. G. Williams, B.D., Warden of S. Columba*s, two of the vice- 
presidents. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
gentlemen then proposed were elected. Mr. CO. Smith, of Corpus 
Christi College, was proposed for election at the next meeting. 

The Rev. G. F. Reyner, B.D., Fellow of S. John's College, was 
elected an auditor. 

A grant of £10 was made towards the restoration of Barnwell 
church. 

Mr. Norris Deck read a paper on the connection between Heraldry 
and Ecdesiology. His remarks were illustrated by a drawing of some 
heraldic tiles in Bredoh church, Worcestershire ; and he gave several 
instances in which the date of a church, or its connection with some 
great family, was proved by the quarterings of a coat-of-arms in the 
windows, or the carved work of the edifice. 

After Mr. H. R. Luard had expressed the thanks of the meeting for 
this paper, the Rev. Harvey Goodwin read a communication on the 
subject of the Orientation of Churches, especially as illustrated by the 
churches of Trimley S. Mary, and Trimley S. Martin, in Suffolk. 

In the course of the conversation which followed, the Warden of S. 
Colaibba's addressed the meeting at some length, expressing his grati- 
fication at. the increasing numbers of the society, and the nuuuier in 
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which its opemtioDS are condacted. He alluded also to the memorial 
window to Dr. Mill, which it is piopoaed to erect in BamweU Church, 
and hoped that the project would meet with support. 

Mr. Luard made a statement on the subject of the fund for erecting 
a memorial to Dr. Mill in Ely Cathedral ; and the meeting adjourned 
to Wednesday, December 6th. 



WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb General Meetings of this Society, were held on September 25th 
and 26th, at Worcester and Malvern. 

Lord Lyttelton was called to the chair, and the Hon. F. Lygun read 
the Report of the Committee for the past year, as follows : — " 

** The report of your committee, which was adopted at the inaugural 
meeting held ' in January last, laid down the objects for which this 
society was instituted, and the means by which it was proposed that 
these objects should be attained. Your committee, therefore, are only 
discharging their duty in rendering to the society an account of their 
operations during the past year. In the words of our patron, the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, who kindly presided at our inaugural meeting, 
' it is impossible not to feel that an association, with objects such as 
ours, nuist be productive of benefit in endeavouring to bring about an 
improved taste in those whose duty it was to superintend the recon- 
struction or improvement of ecclesiastical edifices.* Without any arro- 
gant laudation of what has been effected, there is very much upon 
which your committee may ofier you their congratulations. Your 
position as a Diocesan Society has been fully recognised by the impor- 
tant resolution agreed to at a meeting of the Board of the Diocesan 
Church Building Society, that all plana submitted to them for grants 
should be forwarded to. your committee for their approval and advice. 
That the best interests of both societies, and of their high and holy 
objects, will be promoted by this measure, your committee firmly be- 
lieve, and it shall be their earnest endeavour to discharge, as honestly 
as they can» the deep responsibilily thus imposed on them. It may 
not, perhaps* be improper to repeat here t}iat you are united as 
churchmen, and therefore as a Diocesan Society. All portions of the 
diooese of Warwickshire and Worcestershire fall within our operations ; 
and (hough yonr committee room is in Worcester, it shall not be the 
fault of your committee that Warwickshire is neglected. To those 
who object to our county character it may be urged that if we are to 
have a oommittee room it must be situated somewhere, and for that 
' aomewhere ' the cathedral city would seem to he most appropriate. 
The circumstance of our first meeting being held in Coventry will show 
your earnest desire that this city should extend its friendly rehitions 
throughout the whole diooese, without any local partialities or prejn- 
dioea.^ Hie meeting at Coventry, which was held jointly with the 
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Oxford Architechnral Society, was well attended, and th6 ▼drioua builds 
ings of interest which Coventry contains received their due inspection. 
Your committee have great hopes that these meetings may tend as well 
to increase the architectural knowledge and deepen the soand taste of 
members of the society as to call attention to the beautiful remains of 
mediaeval art which still exist, and promote measures for their restora* 
tion and preservation. It is in contemplation to hold a meeting at 
Warwick next year. S. Mary's church, Warwick Castle, and Lord 
Leicester's Hospital* will afford ample materials for study. During the 
last year we have had to record the loss of one of our Vice-Presidents, 
the lamented Dean of S. Asaph, who had often expressed his great in- ' 
terest in the society, and we should fail of our duty were we not to 
make some mention of the Rev. W. R. Holden, whose zeal for every- 
thing which might promote the cause of the Church deserves this tri- 
bute at our hands. We have received from kindred societies every 
mark of interest, and have admitted and been admitted into union by 
the Oxford Architectural Society, the Exeter, the Northampton, and 
the Bcclesiological Societies. From all these bodies we have received 
the very handsome present of their publications, and it may not be 
amiss in this place to advert to the great use and advantage which 
further donations of books to our library would afford. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. H. Hdlden. Mr. J. S. Walker, and Mr. J.H. Parker, 
of Oxford, for the very beautiful presents by which they have increased 
our stores. It is to be hoped that their liberality is but the precursor 
of that of others. The formation of a good architectural library is of 
some importance* and can hardly fail to produce the most beneficial 
effects ; the donation of a few really good casts of ancietit specimens 
would be of much advantage. We have placed among our intended 
objects the affording every facility which lies in our power to the stu- 
dents of the School of Design in mediaeval art. If the glorious works 
of our forefiBLthers are to be appreciated and imitated, it will be by 
means such as these. To popularize it and cultivate a taste for the 
beautiful has been and shall be our aim. We have prepared for this 
meeting a synopsis of the principal features of interest in the cathedral ; 
this, it is hoped, may eventually expand into a handbook. This is a 
means which has been much neglected throughout the country, and it 
is almost inconceivable to peruse the amount of ignorance displayed in 
many places by local handbooks. We hope to remedy in this city this 
crying want. To preserve the remains of ancient art and arcliseological 
remains generally from spoliation and injury has been our earnest wish. 
A sub-committee was appointed some time since to report on the state of 
the ancient Gnesten Hall. A very valuable report has been submitted 
by them to your committee, who are not without hopes that some 
arrangements may be effected with the Dean and Chapter by which 
this interesting and beautiful structure may be preserved to future 
ages to tell of the skill of the past and the reverent care of the present 
age. To effect this and other objects the society are still in want of 
fnnds, and those snbscribers from whom payments are due are ear- 
nestly requested to transmit the amount immediately to Mr. Pattrick, 
the treasurer. The anxiety and confusion occasioned by delay in the 
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payments of subscriptions is known only to those who conduct the 
afl^s of such societies, and it is hoped that all arrears will be paid up, 
and a sufficient sum raised to justify the committee in undertaking the 
various works they have in contemplation to undertake. A want of 
money cramps the energies of the most vivacious committee, and some 
expenditure is necessary to popularize architectural pursuits. The 
formation of a library, the professional examination of ancient renuuns, 
and, above all, the restoration of such examples as demand support 
from us, will more than absorb the liberality of our members ; but be 
assured that the roost rigid economy shall be brought to bear on our 
expenditure, and that money so spent shall not be spent in vain. 
Much may not yet have been done, but it is well for men to know that 
a society exists whose peculiar function is to wage war against church- 
devastation and wanton spoliation of mediteval remains. To encourage 
those who are actuated by reverence for the past, to promote sound taste 
and the love of our forefathers' skill and art, to rescue from neglect, or 
to aid in the restoration of the houses of Goo, is no light and unworthy 
task. To proclaim that material architecture is but the type of spiritual 
building* and the fair house of prayer symbolizes that spiritual building 
whereof the builder and maker is Ood, is a high privilege and respon- 
sibility. Architecture and its kindred pursuits, unless uudertaken in a 
religious spirit, and to God's glory, are a dangerous snare, and there is 
some risk of losing ourselves in a semi-rationaHstic materialism. A 
due consideration of the truth set forward by Christian architecture 
will preserve us through this peril. The fashion of this world may 
pass away, and the glories of architecture crumble into dust, yet the 
great New Jerusalem, whereof all earthly temples are the type, is 
built on a sure foundation, even on the holy hills.*' 

The Bishop then rose to move that the report be received and 
adopted, and he did so with much pleasure, as it enabled him to show 
that he still retained his good opinion of this institution and of the 
good effects likely to result therefrom. 

Mr. J. H. Markland then proceeded to read an admirable paper on 
" the ecclesiastical architecture of England, as it has been affected by 
the taste and feeling of past and present times/' Having glanced at 
the growing popularity of archaeology as a study, and at the utility 
which was likely to be experienced therefrom, he went on to apeak of 
the lamentable state of architecture in England during the last cen- 
tury : — 

" And we shall not feel surprised (he remarked) that buildings, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, in the last century should have been poor, often 
positively ugly. What were the confused ideas of one of our most dis- 
tinguished architects, Inigo Jones, when he planned the chapel of Lin- 
coln's Inn ? We are told, in so many words, that this particular struc- 
ture 'shows the skill of that famous architect, he having therein 
adapted the old Gothic way of building to the manner of the Tuscan 
order.' What could be anticipated from this ill-asso/ted union ? The 
flower-pots and va^es that still surmount some of our church towerv 
may probably be ascribed to this building and to Jones's grout 
authority. Wren himself- regarded the height of oar cathedimls as a 
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^feoT; .hQ agreed with liis friend Bteljrn. that these glories of our 
laad were * ooogestipos of heavy, dark, melancholy, and oaonkish pilet» 
without any just proportion, use, or beauty, compared with the truly 
ancieqt.' But not only were the architects blind to all the beauties of 
medittval art, aad unable to give us such buildings as are yearly rising 
around us, but where were the patrons of real taste to call forth talent? 
True it is that immense houses, vast imposing fabrics, were built—* 
Blenheim, Castle Howard. King's Weston, and others, though they 
furnished subjects for epigrams on Vanbrugh, unqnestionaUy possess a 
certain degree of heavy grandeur, and were vindicated by no less a maa 
than Sir Joshua Reynolds, as displaying originality of invention and 
ekill in composition. 

'* The absence of true feeling for the sublime and beaotiftil in archi» 
tecturQ a ceAtury ago may be detected in various ways. I attach mudi 
jveight to the silence of our best writers both in poetry and prose, in 
the Georgian age, as proving clearly that they oould not approciatt 
the solemn glories of our cathedrals— those wondrous and hallowed 
piles. At a somewhat earlier period, poets were susceptible of the 
great beauties of mediaeval architecture. Milton^s love for the ' high 
eoibowed roof ' and * antique pillars massive proof,' was doubtless im* 
pressed upon his mind by being educated under the shadow of the old 
Cathedral of S. Paul's ; and the lines of Congreve, so highly praiaed by 
Johnson, show that a wit, the author of ' Love for Love,' and ' the Old 
Bachelor,' had not paced the aisles of a cathedral without emotion : 

' How reverend is the face of this taU pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their piarble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made steadfiwt and immoveable/ 

*' How changed was the feeling of a later age t 1 most unwillingly 
allude to Gray in any othf r terms than thoie which so exquisite a poet 
may be thought to merit, but it can scarcely be believed, that when he 
first visited York, instead of breaking forth into raptures with the 
minster, and the ruins of S. Mary's Abbey,, he simply notifies the 
cheapness of walnuts in that city, He subsequently made atonement 
by describing Kirkstall Abbey with. all the feeling of a poet and a 
painter; and from his chronological arrangement of many of our 
cathedrals and other buildings, it is obvious that Gray carefully studied 
Gothic architecture, and exercised upon it hie correct taste and acute 
discrimination. Walpole (to whom I have already referred), regarded 
aa thjC ' admirable Crichton' of his day, as a maa of superlative taste, 
' the observed of all observers,' makes tours, and visits various cities, 
and what are his comments ? They are really worth quoting, as being 
the opinions of an English gentleman of high bitth, educated at Eton 
and Cambridge a hundred, years ago. Spesiking of Brutol cathedral, 
be says — ' It is very neat, and has pretty tombs, besides the two win- 
dows of painted glass, given by Mrs. Ellen Gwyn.' (Letters, V. 165.) 
Of Malvern Abbey-*-' It is situated half-way up an immense moun^ 
tain of that name; the mountain is very long in shape, like the 
priata of a whala's back ; , towards the larger end lies the town. 

vol.. XV. H H H 
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Nothing remains bnt a beautiful gateway and a ckurch, whicli is very 
large.* This is all that is said of that fine building. (Letters, III. 2 1 .) 
Of Worcester Cathedral — • It is pretty/ (again this appropriate epi- 
thet !) ' and has several tombs, and clusters of light pillars of Derby- 
shire marble lately cleaned. Prince Arthur's tomb, from whence we 
took the paper for the hall and staircase' (at Strawberry Hill — rather 
an undignified appropriation of this fine monument), ' to my great sur- 
prise, is on a less scale than the paper.' (Letters, III. 21.) Of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, when writing to Bentley, be says — • The outside of 
the cathedral is beautifully light ; the pillars in the nave outrageously 
plump and heavy. Kent designed the screen, but knew no more than 
he did anywhere else how to enter into the true Gothic taste. Sir 
Christopher Wren, who built the tower of the great gateway at Christ- 
church, has catched the graces of it as happily as you could do ; there 
is particularly a niche between two compartments of a window, that is 
a masterpiece/ We will not criticise this octagonal tower, greeted for 
the abode of ' the mighty Tom,* on his translation from the tower of 
the cathedral ; but with all the partialities which the members of that 
famous college may entertain for it, they will scarcely join with Wal- 
pole in this encomium. Again in speaking of Gloucester Cathedral, 
Walpole adds, — ' But here is a modernity which beats all antiquities 
for curiosity : just by the high altar is a small pew, hung with green 
damask, with curtains of the same ; a small comer cupboard, painted, 
carved, and gilt, for books, in one comer, and two troughs of a bird- 
cage with seeds and water. It belongs to a Mrs. Cotton, who, having 
lost a favourite daughter, is convinced that her soul is transmigrated into 
a robin redbreast ; for which reason she passes her life in making an 
Aviary of the cathedral of Gloucester. The chapter indulge this whim, 
as she contributes abundantly to glaze, whitewash, and ornament the 
church/ (Letters, III. 23.) The deans and chapters of that day must 
have been moat indulgent to the lady's feelings : we may easily sup- 
pose what would be the reception at the present day of a similar 
request. 

' " ' A little way firom the town are the mins of Llanthony Priory. 
There remains a pretty old gateway, which G. Selwyn has begged to 
erect on the top of his mountain, and it will have a charming effect.' 
(Letters, III. 23.) So that the proprietor of a picturesque ruin, like 
the citizens of Bristol, with respect to their beautiful cross, made no 
difficulties as to the removal of it to the grounds of the first applicant. 

*' In their way these remarks, we must admit, are characteristic of 
the taste of the age ; and what was the fruit of Walpole's observations ? 
Why the erection of a card-paper house at Twickenham, with what 
Macaulay calls pie-crast battlements, after the most approved examples 
of Batty Langley. A portion termed ' the cloister ' was really nothing 
more than three low arches, more fitted to hold dogs or birds than for 
an ambulatory. A man might in six strides have compassed it. Yet 
it was of that building that Gray says, ' There was -a purity and pro- 
priety of Gothicism in it that I have not seen elsewhere.' 

••It will scarcely be believed, but I quote it as another fact illus- 
trative of the darkness of feeling at this period, that when General 
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Wolfe's monument was erected in Westminster Abbey, the fine tomb^ 
of Aylmer De Valence was actually removed for its reception. An- 
offer was subsequently made by an amateur antiquary for the purchase. 
of De Valence's monument, but the worthy Dean, Dr. Pearce, though 
he had permitted Mr. TVllton's modern sculpture to usurp the place of 
the ancient tomb, was staggered by this bold proposal, and placed it in 
the situation which it now occupies." 

The following were among the objects held out by Mr* Markland 
for this and kindred societies :•— 

" 1st. It would be important to ascertain what books, especially old 
copies of Bibles, martyrologies, &C.4 are stUl in existence in church 
libraries; or in parsonage houses left to particular incumbencies. There 
are very many such scattered about, little known, and occasionally very 
ill taken eare of. 

" 2nd. In private houses old MSS. and documents of great anti- 
quarian interest are to be found which the possessors care little about* 
and which they would doubtless permit to be examined. 

''3rd. As colouring and polychrome is now often introduced in 
chorches, it is desirable to preserve and to have correct drawings of 
all ancient remains of such colouring when discovered under white* 
wash, &c. 

" 4th. Any interesting and curious specimens of church plate, with 
the names of the donors, might be noticed, with the inscriptions on 
them. 

'* 5th. All traditions of each parish, as to particular usages, e.g., 
ringing the curfew, the ringing at funerals, marriages, &c. The church 
at Sonning, in Berkshire, and various others, are dressed with yew on 
Easter Sunday as an immemorial custom. The setting up of palms 
on Palm Sunday, as at Ambleside church ; rules about gleaning and 
gleaners, wakes, and fairs : indeed, all local peculiarities are interesting, 

'* 6th. We should, by our inquiries, ascertain how far the school* 
master has been abroad by traces of ancient superstitions still lingering 
in the existing belief in witches and other gross absurdities. The last 
witch tried was, I am told, a resident of Tewin, Herts. In Surrey, a 
clerical friend of mine informs me that he had two witches in his 
parish, who were charged with bewitching children, commg through 
the walls of obnouous cottages at night, and performing various other 
feats. Another clerical friend tells me that in Devonshire he has 
known both a witch and a wizard : the latter is frequently consulted 
by the common people, and is paid for his opinion. Do such people 
still exist in popular opinion in this country ? 

'' 7th. The treatment both of human beings and of animals in sick^ 
ness and from accidents would oftentimes present curious pictures of 
gross ignorance and credulity, even in this boasted age. 

" 8th. Lastly, if a Clergyman or some intelligent inhabitant would 
take the history. of his parish, as given in ' Nash's County History,' 
and add to it whatever discoveries have been made, and whatever im* 
portant alterations in the church and the buildings in the parish may 
have taken place, correct whatever statements are erroneous or im- 
perfectf supply whatever is defective, or the events of later years would 
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Mnuib, good ftenrioe wmdd be rehdend by tbat nnii to tbe cmnm of 
topognj^y, and the beet materials would be provided, as alieady «Med» 
for a generai bietory of the comity. 

*' One word, before I dose, of a grave ebamcter. The pmnmU in 
which we are engaged are not only moat intereetiDg and nsefol in their 
enda, but they ace connected with deep x«lig^a aeotiment. We can* 
not contemplate a majestic ruin, or a building fisUing into decay* with- 
out being sensibie of the instability of all earthly greatneas. However 
low and deep the foundations may have been hud, and iwwever faigii k% 
bead any once have been raised, stiil. as tbe Frophet foretold, ' The 
bottsea of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall have mn end.* 
The thought^ observer wUl call to mind that cboiebes, onoe ilhia* 
triotfs, planted by tbe Aposdes themselves, watered by <fe biood of 
saints and martyrs, are now no more. He knows the time when, by 
puritanical violence, the altars of oor own Zion wnt demolished, her 
treasures spoiled, her holy things proftined, her spiritual pastocs wan- 
derers on tbe earth* So may it be again ; the ttme may eome, as 
Bishop Horsiey remarked, when it may be said. Where is now the 
Church of England ? He will not place « wn confidence in tbe pore 
worship, tisc letter discipline, and the sounder ^edth, with wbicfa we 
have been blessed : all be will feel is that they are God's gifts, and 
that tbe security we derive froai tbem will depend upon the use we 
make of them. The wise master builder will ky his foundatioa on die 
Book of ages, and be will feel assured that that city alone will be per- 
manent and abkfing wbrose builder and maker is Gob." 

Mr. W. White, an arofaiteet, had been engaged to guide the com* 
pnoy round tbe cathedral, Hand to explain its principal features; and 
aooordingly at two o*clock tbey snsembied in the nave. Mr. White 
commen c ed with the two weseemmost atehes, which have afforded so 
mocb food for apecuiation. These, he considered, were a part of Wal- 
stan's cathedral, nnd thon^t that the whole of the cathedral had been 
buik in aocordanoe with tbe pian laid out by that Bishq^, several parti 
of his building tennining in the watts of the nave, great tranaqpta, &c. 

Tbe enealog aieeting was well attended. Lord Ward taking the 



Mr. Norris Dedc was then called upon for hia paper " On rebuaes 
end tbe punning mottoes and devices oif the middle a^es." 

Mr. White then proceeded to lead hii paper on Weraestcr CatkedsaL 

The programme of Tuesday, September SMb, included a visit to Mal- 
vern, Lectuies by Mr. Freeman on the Priory Qinreh and by Mr. Deck on 
its painted glssa, a naotnal inspeetton of the building, and a tour to little 
Malvern, Newland, Madresfield, Hanky Caatle. Trinity and Neith 
I4alvem Churches. 

The meeting commenced at the Lyttekon Schoolroom, Loed Ward 
pMskKng. 

Lord Ward having called upon Mr. Freeman to detiver hia ^ddiees 
upon the Priory Church., tbat gendemaa came forward, and eztempo- 
fatieouBly gave a deaciiptive sketch which wan renmrkable for its dear- 
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BeM» tigovr, diBtiBetnes8» tnd origtnidity — attributea rendered still 
more'ircatfey of npte by the ft^t tbat^ from Mr. Freeman's unavoidable 
engagements, he had been unable to isepect the church till the previous 
day only^an inaftaiice of '"audacuty/' to use his «wn ezpressioB, 
whicbs however, aeemed peculiarly excusable »b one so ardeot and 
withal so much a master of his subject. B0 said the Priory Church 
of Malvers was a Noriaan crucUorm budlding, transformed kito the 
Perpendicular The tower was central, between the two transepts; 
mad .althoi:|gh the south transept was gone, there were still fragments 
remaifiing showing its former existeace. The foundation of the Priory 
took place in 1085, but no considerable part of it was built till some 
years afterwards. He attributed the earliest portions to the time of 
Hefiry I. (about 1130} ; those portions weve the pillars and arches 
of the nave. As the ancient niasons worked from east to west, the 
oldest portion would be of course at the east end, but that was now 
f^ne. Behind the high altar and reredos were traces of what had been 
thought to be an a|)se, being a wall in the form of the sequent of a cir* 
cle. These fipses were usual in conventual churches of that period* 
At Worcester and Leominster there had been apses ; but this at 
Malvern, being a segsaental one, af^eared to him to have been an 
external wall of the apse of a chancel which had aisles, the width 
of which was included in the span of the semicircle. He would 
XK>t lay that dowa dogmatically ; but if there were no apse, he knew 
of no due to the eastern arrangement of this church, as shown by the 
discoveries just made here. The Norman work of this church, as also 
the Perpendicular engrafted upon it, were singularly like that of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, a structure which was being raised at the same time. 
The original height of the Norman Church was not apparent, but he 
was of opinion that it was shown by the present height of the north 
traasept. The height was much raised at the time of the Perpendicular 
work* and the church now appeared too lofty in preportiam to its 
length. He saw no reason to suppose that the Norman church had 
western towers, or anything more than a central tower as at present. 
The eastern portion was certainly very difficult to explain ; and as the 
Rev. Mr. Dyson had recently made some discoveries there, he would 
leave tbat portion in the hands of the rev« gentleman to explain ; but it 
aeemed probable that there had been a crypt, under the Lady Chapel, 
of Transitional date, or towards the end of the 12th century. There 
.was great localism apparent in the Norman and Transitional work here, 
similar to the style which had prevailed in South Wales and Somerset* 
shire* the appearances of which he explained by a specimen of a Tran- 
aitional|,papital dug up at the east end of the Priory Church. Ilie 
Perpendicular work of this tchurch was commenced about the middle of 
the l^th oentury, in the time of Bishop Carpenter, or from 1460 
to 144^0. The works of Gloucester were going on at the same time; 
bmt while the masons at the latter place overlaid their Norman, choir 
at Malvern they rebuilt it altogether, and heikce prevented much of 
tbat bungling work and dovetailing of the two styles which were seen 
at Gloueester. Still there was a weakness and poorness of detail |uid 
a lack of 4eptii pnd viijeur in the nouMingB of this Perpendicular 
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work. At Winchester might be seen specimens of good Normaii 
turned into good Perpendicular: at Malvern, bad Norman into bad 
Perpendicular. The ornaments of the tower here had the appear* 
ance of being stuck on, and were widely different from the beau- 
tiful towers of Somersetshire. It had been said that the fine 
Somersetshire Perpendicular had been imitated from Gloucester, 
but he did not think so. Glastonbury was no doubt the centre and 
cradle of that beautiful style. He then noticed certain peculiarities 
in the legs of Malvern tower, especially the greater width of panelling 
shown on the western pier than on the eastern one, which he thought 
was intended to ^ve greater importance and beauty to the site of the 
rood-loft. The later Perpendicular work of the nave clerestory had 
been unsatisfactorily done ; they should either have left the Norman 
clerestory or produced something of their own more agreeable than the 
present range of windows with the large blank spaces between them 
and the Norman arches beneath. He saw no traces of the nave ever 
having been vaulted, as was the case in the choir. Battlements and 
low leaded roofs appeared to have been originally put up, but these had 
given way to later work, and when the roof was raised the battlements 
were taken away and tiles were used. The conventual buildings here 
stood on the south side, which, although the most usual custom, was 
by no means general ; those at Gloucester, for instance, were on the 
north. But little remained of these buildings at Malvern. The old 
refectory was one of the finest specimens of timber roofing in England, 
and was remarkably distinguished by the bold and solid treatment 
of its timbers. This was the prevailing form of roofs in Wales, where, 
though the churches were generally mean in stonework, they usually 
contained very beautiful wooden roofs. The same style would likewise 
be found there in domestic buildings, while in Somersetshire it was 
seen in domestic work only, and not in the churches. This at Malvem, 
however, was the finest example he had seen, and he showed its general 
features by means of a drawing, exhibiting the refectory roof as being 
supported by a bold and remarkable arrangement of woodwork springing 
from the ground. In conclusion. Mr. Freeman expressed his pleasure 
at hearing that Mr. Dyson contemplated extending his researches 
to these conventual buildings. 

The Rev. F. Dyson next gave a description of his researches at the 
east end of the church, where he had discovered the remains of what 
he considered a crypt, upon which the Liady Chapel had been erected. 
These remains he had found in the soil of an adjoining garden, rented 
by him for the sole purpose of pushing his interesting discoveries. 

Mr. Scott, the architect, to whom the present restorations of the 
Priory Church are confided, spoke of the discoveries at the east end. 
and of the difiiculties which beset a satisfactory solution of the appear- 
ances there. It seemed that, for some unexplained reason, popular 
prejudices in old times were greatly against the existence of apses, for, 
in a large number of cases, those apses were either removed, or 
squared, soon after their erection. Perhaps there had been some old 
British tradition opposed to the use of apses. The late parts of this 
church had been attributed to Sir Reginald Bray, but ke found no 
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proof of it whatever, and thought these works must have been com* 
pie ted as early as 1460. He also read an extract ftrom the " Gentle- 
man's Magazine/' dated 1788, showing the state of this charch 
at that time, as deposed to by a correspondent calling himself " John 
Carter, surveyor by inclination of the various styles of architecture in 
England." At that time thpre was a school close to the church, and 
the boys amused their spare hours by throwing stones at the windows ; 
a kennel of hounds was also hard by ; a pigeon-house was erected in 
Jesus chapel ; rubbish of all sorts was collected, and lots of old glass 
had been removed from various windows in order to fill up one window 
in kaleidoscopic variety. 

Mr. FVeeman took the company to view the church externally and 
internally, as well as the excavations at the east end. His ohserva- 
Uons were of course confirmatory of his previous address, and the 
peculiar characteristics of the building were severally pointed out. 

Mr. Scott took the opportunity of remarking on the much disputed 
origin of the pointed arch, that it seemed to have arisen from the 
necessities of proportion. The low massive Norman pillars and arches 
seen in Malvern church were in good proportion ; but as the genius 
of our religion taught our forefathers more elevated and aspiring ideas, 
they sought also to raise their sacred buildings from the low, grovelling, 
horizontal features of Pagan architecture; but to run up immense 
Norman pillars to the height seen at Tewkesbury and Gloucester, and 
to surmount them by the little semicircular arch» as before, was at once 
perceived to be so inconsistent and out of proportion, that it was found 
necessary to raise the arch as well as the pillars, and hence arose the 
pointed arch, being the segments of two circles. With regard to the 
south transept, it seemed that at the time of the suppression of the 
Priory, the church would have been destroyed, and a beginning had 
actually been made by the removal of that transept, when the inhabi- 
tants of the place mustered the sum of £^00, and thus saved it from 
annihilation. He thought the inhabitants would do well to complete 
and carry out that purchase now by trying to get back that transept 
and making the building perfect. Mr. Scott did not agree with Mr. 
Freeman as to the stuck-on appearance of the ornaments of the tower ; 
but the latter gentleman, having been much among the fine Somerset- 
shire towers, of which he is an ardent admirer, would not give way in 
his views, contrasting as he did the work here with what he had seen in 
Somersetshire. 

The party next returned to the interior of the south chapel, where 
Mr. Norris Deck described the three old painted windows. 

The humble little church of Newland was then visited, en route to 
the beautiful little new church of Madresfield, close by the Court. 
From thence tbey drove to Little Malvern church, of which Mr. Lech- 
mere gave a brief history, and pointed out its peculiarities. Great 
regret was generally expressed that this fine relic of the past should be 
permitted to remain in its present pitiable condition. 
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At a Meeting of the Ckimmittee, held O^t. 5» 1854» the fdUowiag 
were elected members of the society : 

Rer. H. Somen Cooks, Leigh. 

Rev. E. Newcombe, Leigh. 

Rev. £. J. Morgan, Nonrlcb. 

Rev. P. E. Boissier. Malvern WeUa. 

T. Bowater Yemon, Esq., Hanbury Hall. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Markland for his liberal dooa- 
tioD to the publication fund. 

It was resolved that the offer of the United Architectural Societies 
to join with them in the publication of their proceedings, be accepted, 
and a sub -committee was appointed to decide upon the papers, &c., to 
be published. 



NEW CHURCHES. 



5. , Burntisland, Fifeshire, N,B, — A magnificent and unique 

site and some peculiarities of arrangements required from him have 
enabled Mr. Carpenter to exhibit in his design for the new church at 
Burntisland, in the county of Fife and diocese of S. Andrew's, that 
originality and appreciation of picturesque beauty of form and group* 
ing which we have always noticed in his works. The locale is a rock 
rising abruptly from the sea-shore and falling abruptly both to the 
south seawards dlrd to the north towards the inland, and sloping from 
west to east. On this area, church, schools, and baptistery had to be 
grouped, the incumbent desiring to have permanent provision for adult 
baptisms by immersion. These requisitions are thus met. Beginning 
westward the first building which strikes attention is an octagonal bap- 
tistery with high roof. This stands approximately against the north 
aisle of the church, which consists in its interior of a clerestoried nave 
with aisles of four bays, and a chancel. The baptistery is entered by 
a species of external narthex running from north to south at the west 
end of the church under the window, and entered through a south 
door in tlie wall, prolonging the south nave*arcade line, llie tower 
and broach spire, of a noble height, rise from the base level of 
the ground on the north side, and communicate with the interior of the 
church by a short sloping vestibule. Through these the interior ia 
reached by twenty-two steps, five in the exterior doorway, eight in the 
tower, six in the vestibule, and three in the interior doorway, with three 
broad landings. To the north of the baptistery is a small vestry for 
those tff albis. The external narthex opens into the church by an 
arcade of two with central pillar at the west end. This portion and 
the most western bays of the nave and south aisle are represented on 
the plan as screened off to form a ritual narthex. but we are not certain 
that this arrangement will be carried out. The chancel rises on a 
single step and the sanctuary on two more, and is furnished with a 
screen and stalled. The vestry stands to the north and is entered east 
of the stalls. The west window is of four lights of two subfenestraticHia 
with a traceried circle in the head. The baptistery is lighted in its 
three western faces bv two- light windows. The aisle windows are of 
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Uiree lights, as are also the north and south chancel windows. The 
clerestory is of coupled lancets trefoiled in the head. The east window 
is of three lights. There is still another building in the group, — the 
schools, which range along the north side parallel to the nave and 
chancel and abut against the tower. They are under their own gable, 
but group in the mass with the lofty church above, giving an appear- 
ance of elevation something resembling some of the double churches of 
the continent. They are lighted by grouped trefoiled lancets with 
disconnected quatrefoils in the heads. The spire has two tiers of spire - 
lights. The parsonage stands at a short distance to the west of the 
above buildings, grouping with them. The dimensions of the church 
are — nave 40 feet long (exclusive of the baptistery and external nar- 
thex) by 40 feet, including the aisles, and chancel ^6 feet in length. 
The elTect which the designs show, compared with the actual scale, 
telle most convincingly as to its merit. We shall be anxious to notice 
again the fittings of this very remarkable church when the designs are 
in a more forward state of preparation ; in the meanwhile we congra- 
tulate Mr. Carpenter on the great tact and ability with which he has 
grappled with the difficulties of the case. 

S. , Boyne Hill, Bray, Berkshire. — Mr. Street has designed 

with more than ordinary success, a very important ecclesiastical group 
of buildings for this locality. It has often been a subject of regret to 
us that, especially in new parishes, the variolic buildings should be 
treated as so many separate units, rather than as- component parts of 
a quasi- collegiate group. In the case before us, Mr/Street has gone 
very far to embody our wishes. The various buildings form more than 
half a quadrangle. Looking eastward from the west, the church forms 
the north side : a short cloister connects its chancel with the parsonage, 
which occupies the east side of the court, llie offices and stabling of 
the parsonage turn the angle to the south side, and adjoin the school* 
master's house, which ranges with the girls' schoolroom. At right 
angles to the latter, and turning the angle to the west is the boys* 
schoolroom. The central court is laid out like a quadrangle with a 
cross in the centre. We will describe the church first. Its plan com- 
prises chancel and nave, each having a south aisle ; the eastern half of 
the chancel-aisle forming the sacristy. There is an arcade built up in 
the north wall for a future aisle on that side. A low screen separates 
the nave from the chancel. In the latter are six stalls on each side 
with subsellse. The sanctuary is well-defined and well-arranged, and 
has sedilia, &c., and short rails on each side for weak and aged com- 
municants. The pulpit is at the north-east angle of the nave ; the 
font under the westernmost arch of the four arches of the nave, facing 
the door, which is at the extreme west end of the south side. In the 
centre of the west waU of the nave is a well, very ingeniously treated. 
The organ stands in the south chancel-aisle, in which also are forms 
ranged longitudinally for children. A transverse screen separates this 
from the sacristy ; from which, on the south side, opens a door into a 
abort cloister, leading to the vestibule of the library of the parsonage, 
and with an external door into the quadrangle. We consider this to 
be a most sensible arrangement for this climate. The style adopted is 

VOL. XV. Ill 
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an ornate Geometrical Middle-Pointed, and the detail is excellent. 
We especially commend the dignity of effect obtained in the east end 
by the high level at which the east window is placed. In itself the east 
window is a good composition, of five trefoiled lights, with a wide 
foliated arch and shafted jambs. The chancel-arch is rich, and has 
corbelled shafts : the shafts of the nave-arcade are low, with richly 
flowered capitals. The nave has a low clerestory, with three windows, 
each of which is a panel pierced with two sezfoliated lights, separated 
by a narrower trefoil- headed light. The chancel has also a narrow 
clerestory, of which the western part is pierced with three cinqfoiled 
circles at equal distances. Inside, the clerestory shows as foliated cir-> 
des or triangles, within shafted arches ; single in the chancel, and in 
couplets in the nave. In the spandrils of the dave^arcade Uiere are 
small sculptured panels. A richly moulded arch in the west wall con- 
tains the well, which has a low breast- wall half-projecting into the 
nave. Outside the well is indicated by a discharging arcb< The open 
seats will be of the simplest description, and quite moveable. A yexy 
elegant quadrilateral belfry-turret and fleche, set diagonally to the ridge, 
surmounts the western part of the nave-roof. Taking the school next 
in order, we find the girls' school opening at right angles into the 
eastern part of the boys' schoolroom. There is a class-room, and there 
are separate porches, and offices, approached — as is also the master^a 
house — from the other side, and not from the quadrangle, of which 
however these buildings form, as we said, a side. The schools are of 
good style and design, with geometrically traceried windows, high 
roofs, and a low metal bell- turret. The paxBonage is of ornate design, 
and seems almost too much broken in its outline. Many of its win« 
dows have shafted monials, and the oratory window in the eastern 
elevation, is distinguished by an exterior foliated label. The internal 
arrangement by which the library and adjacent oratory open into a 
corridor which extends as a cloister into the sacristy is exceedingly 
well managed. Upon the whole we have seldom been more pleased 
%ith a design than with the one before us. 

iS. Michael, Tylehurst, Berks, — ^The extent of the enlargement and 
partial rebuilding of this church, by Mr. Street, have induced us to in- 
clude it under/* New Churches.'* In looking at the plan, we find the 
colours allotted to old works only denoting the western tower and the 
south aisle which lines the two most eastemly bays of the nave ; the 
chancel with its spacious sacristy, the nave itself, and the north aisle of 
three bays, being of new work. Indeed, Mr. Street himself calls it a 
'* rebuilding " in an anastatic engraving of the church as it will hcfre- 
after appear. The style is Middle-Pointed; treated with great origi- 
nality and picturesqueness. The distinction of chancel and sanctuary 
is well preserved, the former rising by one step from the nave, the 
latter by two broad ones just east of the vestry-door; besides which 
the altar stands upon a footpace. The east window of five bays 
is of good geometrical detail, especially the tracery inserted in a 
circle, which forms the prominent feature of the head. Tlie apace 
beneath the window is well filled up by the reredos, which is in 
itself a very successful composition ; an arcading of five panels run- 
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Dinff up in stiilgltkt-sided pediments cinqfoiled in the heads* and filled 
lip» as well as ti^e background, with effective tracery- work, while bold 
b^uttresses dying away into semi- pinnacles which are (as well as the 
pediments) boldly crocketed. divide the whole composition into five 
distinct bays. The central and largest panel contains the altar cross, 
inlaid of red Devonshire marble upon an alabaster ground. This cross 
is (we are glad to see) represented as standing upon a base. In the 
four other panels V^o bands of red marble, one at the foot, and the other 
just under the foliated head, span the alabaster panelling. We should 
strongly advise the spaces in the heads aI)ove the upper band being 
filled with statuary marble, the whitest that can be found. This would 
add life to the whole design and give a sort of curtained effect to the 
bands of red and the ala^ter beneath. We cannot praise the design 
of the altar itself, which is to be framed with very angular woodwork. 
The sanctuary contains a traceried ventilation-window, on the north 
aide, of an oblong form, forming a very effective feature* The credence 
in this wall occupies the space east of the vestry door, 'i'he vestry 
itself, boldly gabling out with a five-light window of semi-domestic 
character, deserves much commendation. On tlie south side we find a 
sedile- window of two lights. The chancel proper (which is judiciously 
destitute of windows) contains five stalls with subsellse on either side, 
of a graceful design, from which the service is to be said. There is to 
be a low wooden screen with gates : the latter are intended to be lower 
than the screen itself ,< — a plan which we cannot think judicious, as the 
same material is to be preserved : metal gates may be higher or lower 
than a wooden low screen, but the dip of a parallel horizontal line of 
similar material in the centre is far from agreeable. The pulpit stands 
correctly against the north jamb of the chancel-arch, which is of three 
orders rising from corbels. The two new pillars of the nave to the north 
are quatrefoil in section, the one old one on the south being octagonal. 
The one old window in the south aisle is of two lights with a branching 
head unfoliated. In the western bay, on the side clear of the rails, 
(which has no western light) is a new three-light window. The west 
end of the north aisle contains two single-light windows placed close 
together, llie door stands in its western bay, and moving eastward 
we find a three-light and two two-light windows. The organ occupies 
the east end of the nortli aisle. The roofe are of a simple and bold 
brace design. The seating is uniform, the north aisle being partially 
appropriated to children, and the pillars standing clear towards the aisle 
alleys. The font is in the nave at the junction of the north door alley 
with the main one. A piquant little broach is to give character .to the 
old brick tower, which is to be retained under a clothing of ivy. 

&. Andrew, Lambeth. — We have before noticed Mr. Teulon's first 
•ketches for this church ; und we now owe to his courtesy an opportunity 
of examining his amended designs. The ground- plan is a parallelogram , 
95 feet 9 inches in length by 65 feet in breadth. This is divided into 
centre and aislea by two arcades; and the space of two arches, rather 
narrower than the rest, at the eastern end, parclosed off from the aisles 
and divided from the nave by a low stone screen, forms a chancel. 
There is an engaged tower at the north-west angle of the parallelogram 
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with the chief entrance on its west side. The only other door is in the 
third hay on the north side approached from the street at the east end 
by a covered cloister. l*he eastern bay of the north aisle forms a 
sacristy. The nave and its aisles are furnished with open benches 
facing east; the chancel aisles with benches facing north and south. 
The font is in the middle at the west end ; the chancel has on each side 
three rows of longitudinal stalls ; the pulpit stands at the north of the 
chancel- screen ; and there is a good open space left between the nave 
seats and the screen. The rise of one step to the sanctuary comes 
rather awkwardly in the middle of the easternmost bay of the building. 
It is unfortunately considered necessary to erect galleries. The archi- 
tect has framed them so as not to interfere with the arcades, and has 
adopted the novel expedient of making their two staircases spiral ones 
of iron, so as not to be in any way part of the construction of the fabric. 
The second stage of the engaged tower is open^to the church at the 
level of the galleries, and is made to contain the organ. The galleries 
have light open traceried fronts in iron, and rest in front on light iron 
columns. We wish that Mr. Teulon had improved upon this idea, and 
supported the backs of their joists also on iron columns, so as to be 
wholly independent of the fabric. In the architectural character 
of this church there is much originality, and great merit. The material 
IS red brick, and the capacity and conditions of the material have been 
well considered both in general treatment and in detail. The dressings 
are of Bath stone. There are no buttresses ; the building has con- 
siderable height ; the clerestory is made of much importance ; and the 
exterior is banded in coloured bricks and in various patterns. We are 
glad to see that All Saints, Margaret Street, bus set an example which 
is likely to be followed in the proper treatment of brickwork. Mr. 
Teulon's design possesses a somewhat foreign look ; and the tower 
especially, rising square in horizontal bands of colour, and without bat- 
tresses to the height of 77 feet, and capped by a lofty octagonal spire 
99 feet high, — four angles of which rise from the angles of the tower, 
and the other four from the apices of four pediments, or gables, on the 
four sides of the tower,— is very strikingly picturesque, though without 
precise English precedent. The four gables are of brick, inlaid in pat- 
terns ; the spire itself is of timber, covered with coloured tiles, with 
moulded hip-tiles secured by crocket-like metal hip-hooks at the angles. 
The clerestory is of wide trefoiled arch-heads, holding four or five cinq- 
foiled lights. The aisle-windows are at a very unusual height from 
the ground — of two tall cinqfoiled lights with a quatrefoil in the head 
— the heads rising into transverse gables above the level of the aisle- 
roof. The west elevation shows the engaged tower, containing a very 
rich door, with trefoiled archway under a lofty Pointed tympanum full 
of blank tracery ; and the west facade of the nave, which has two adja- 
cent couplets of lights with quatrefoiled circles above, connected by 
a pedimented panel, carved with the cross of S. Andrew. Above 
IS a large rose window full of geometrical tracery. The stringcourses 
and details of this elevation are effectively managed. The east window 
iJ.*" -i?^®*^ ^^^^' "^'^^ ^ sexfoiled, and refoliated, circle in the head, 
its sui IS at a most satisfactory height above the altar. The nave 
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arcades are rather ungracefal — octagonal shafts, with small sunk 
panels on their cardmal sides, standing on nondescript bases, and with- 
out capitals, the mouldings of the arches stopping off against the sides of 
the shafts. The two arches of the easternmost bay«, however, have 
cylindrical shafts with crisply flowered capitals. The wall plane above 
the chancel- arcade is to be diapered in coloured patterns of brick : and 
the corresponding part of the nave arcade is ornamented with brick 
circles, each inscribed with intersecting triangles. The woodwork 
promises to be of unusually good detail. 

5. Luke, Leek, Staffordshire, — This church, by Mr. Francis, which 
we have already described, has been considerably ameliorated by the 
erection of a western tower, in Third-Pointed, of a really striking and 
felicitous design. It is somewhat ornate, with a corner beacon turret, 
and a bold battlement bearing figures of the Evangelists in niches in 
the centre of the four cardinal faces. The material is the red sand- 
atone, of which the remaining cliurch is built. This tower groups well 
from the neighbouring hills with the fine old solid mass of the tower 
of the parish church. We must most vehemently protest against the 
contrivance adopted to keep the sun out of this church by blocking 
the east and other windows with tawdry calico curtains of " running 
Gothic" design, converting the sacred edifice into the semblance of 
the travellers* room at an inferior tavern. 

Lisnaskea, Fermanagh, Ireland, — We need not inform ouf readers 
that ecclesiology is far more backward from various causes in Ireland 
than it is in England. It is therefore with great pleasure that we have 
to describe a new church consecrated at the close of September, which 
exhibits unmlstakeable ecclesiological progress. Lisnaskea, we may ob- 
serve, is situated in the diocese of Clogher, and is therefore by the 
Church Temporalities' Act now under the episcopal rule of the see of 
Armagh. The new church has been built in great part by the munifi- 
cence of the Earl of Erne, but, as it was assisted by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland, the employment of their architect was im- 
perative. We need hardly state how very impolitic and indefensible 
we consider such a restriction. Happily, however, Mr. Welland, who 
now fills that post, is anxious to improve the ecclesiological character 
of Irish church architecture, and has therefore seconded the wishes 
of the founders of this church. The plan comprises a clerestoried nave 
of five bays, with aisles to the four eastward bays, the tower standing 
at the west end of the north aisle ; and a chancel, with a sacristy placed 
at the north side. The style adopted is early Middle- Pointed. The 
pillars are octagonal, with moulded capitals, the chancel-arch starting 
from semicircular responds. The east window is of five lights, while the 
north and two south windows of the chancel and the aisle windows are 
of two lights, of an early design ; the west window is of three lights ; the 
clerestory is>of quatrefoils, set lozengewise, similar to that in Kilkenny 
<!athedral. The tower has the Kentish beacon turret, rather too late an 
idea perhaps for the general style of the church, but prettily carried 
out. The roofs are open, of a simple brace and queen- post construc- 
tion. We observed an awkward juxtaposition of two principals in the 
western portion of the nave occasioned by the tower. The entrances 
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are by the west door and througli the toWer. The ridge k ( 
by a aim^e citsting. The building is of considerable boght in \ 
portion to its other dimensions, and is accordingly effective both exter« 
nally and internally. The ritual arrangements are as follows. The 
chanceU which is narrower than the nave, rises upon three steps, 
and is stalled with three stalls and subsellse on either side. Hiese 
steps are a little westward of the chancel-arch it»elf, so as to 
afford room on the north for a pulpit (of wood) growing oat of 
these steps, and on the south for a prayer-desk. This, unforta- 
nately, looks westward, an arrangement, however, which, in the mdi- 
mental condition of ecdesiology in Ireland, must not be too severely 
criticised. In the present instance the desk has been made as little 
objectionable as that position can admit of by being placed in front of that 
portion of walling, which the narrowing of the chancel gives on either 
side of the chancel- arch, so that the view of the chancel itself is unin- 
terrupted. The sanctuary rises upon another step, and has an opea 
wooden rail. Mr. Welland must excuse us for criticising this rail, the 
design of which, a sort of close unfoliated arcading of heavy propor- 
tions, is not equal to that of the other details of the church. The 
same pattern is repeated as the panelling of the stall- fronts as well as 
pulpit. We are sorry to see any detail of a church, which is sure to 
exercise an influence as a model, behind its age. All the seats are o}ien 
and uniform, and face eastwards, excepting those in the moat eastern 
bay of the south aisle, which are ranged sideways. The organ ia 
hereafter to stand at the east end of the north aisle. The east window 
contains painted glass by Messrs. Powell, emblems in the head, and 
a border round the lights. There are also panes of tinted glass in 
the west window and in the clerestory, which a former curate inserted 
during the progress of the work, and about which there is but one 
unanimous opinion, that the sooner they are removed the better it will 
be. At present, they are a great drawback to the internal effect of 
the church. One fact we must state with great regret, viz., that we 
can only describe the church by its surname. The dedication of 
churches has, we fear, fallen into considerable disuse in Ireland. 
Lisnaskea church is situated upon a rising ground, possessing a beau- 
tiful Ttew of Lough Erne beneath, with the Leitrim mountains in the 
back ground. 
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Little Gaddesdetif Herts, — ^We have been much pleased with Mr. 
Street's designs for this building. It comprises two spacious school- 
rooms, that for the boys opening at right angles into the middle of the 
girls* room, with a convenient class-room ; and a dwelling-house is 
attached. The schools have separate porches ; and the offices are skil- 
fuUy planned, and more successfully masked than usual : but their 
situation between the schools and the dwelling-house may be open. 
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perhaps^ to sanitary objections. Above the claM-room is a spacioas 
reading-room, iatended (we presume) for general parochial use. This 
ia approached by a separate staircase, with washing apparatus in the 
en trance- }>orch ; and larger dimensions are obtained for the room itself 
than those of the class-room beneath, by constructing it of timber, and 
making it oyerhang the lower story on ornamental corbels, after the 
manner of an old timber-house. The effect of this on the external per- 
spective is very picturesque. The reading- room has a handsome open- 
timbered roof. A wooden screen separates the two school- rooms ; 
both of which have good open roofs, and large geometrical windows, of 
^hich the jambs and tracery are of brick. The cornices, doorways* 
&c., are also formed of moulded brick. The north elevation is the 
most ornate, comprising as it does the gable of the girls' school-room, 
and the side of that of the boys, llie brick detail is here excellently 
treated, and the chief windows have shafted menials. The chimneys 
•re handsomely grouped ; and a light octagonal belfi7-turret, of timber, 
covered with shingles, surmounts the ridge of the boys* school-room. 

Pitsione, Bucks. — Mr. Street has designed a parsonage-house for 
this parish, which is a very successful example of domestic Pointed. 
It is of brick, with stone dressings, and v^y unpretending in its 
character.. The chief windows externally have two trifoliated lights, 
separated by a shafted monial ; within they are fitted with modern 
square-headed sash windows. There is also a pretty oriel. 

South Thoresby, lAncolnshire. — ^This is another of Mr. Teulon's 
designs; remarkable for a bold hexagonal turret projecting at one 
angle, which has four of its sides pierced with windows, and forme 
ft striking addition to the drawing-room, and bed-room over it. Ex- 
ternally this turret has a low pyramidal cappng. There is a long open 
wooden porch to the principal entrance. The material is brick, with 
bands and tympana of colour. 

Hampton Wick, Middlesex. — ^A very picturesque house has been 
built here by Mr. Teulon, in which great variety of outline and effect 
is obtained by high roofs and gables, with bow windows, corbelled orieU 
and a pyramidal capping to one of the projecting oriels. Indeed the 
picturesqueness seems to us rather excessive, considering the scale of 
the building. It is of brick, with crosses and patterns inlaid of a 
different colour ; the windows are square-headed, with stone menials, 
and some of them have arched tympana above them, formed in brick. 
The arrangements appear to be very commodious, but the "study*' is 
surely of inadequate size. 
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6. , Great Mongeham, Kent. — ^This fine church has just been 

restored by Mr. Butterfield, with taste and judgment. The plan com- 
prises a naiTow chancel, with aisles not extending to the extreme east 
Old; naye» with lean-to aisles, aad clerestory ; western tow«r» and 
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south porch. The nave is First* Pointed, with massive square piers. 
and a clerestory of later date, surmounted by a fine high roof. This 
portion of the church, with its aisles, has been fitted with open seats, 
which, though not inconvenient, are not treated satisfactorily. There 
is, we regret to say, a prayer-desk outside the chancel, on the south 
side. The pulpit, on the north, is of wood on a stone base. We were 
unable to admire it. The chancel has longitudinal benches, and sub- 
sellse without desks, not more successfully treated than the rest of the 
woodwork. It is fair to remark, however, that these fittings have the 
appearance of being of less recent date than the restorations just com- 
pleted. The sanctuary has received some tile decorations, both on its 
walls and floor. A double piscina and a single sedile, singular for their 
round arches, though of fully developed First-Pointed date, have been 
well restored. The tracery of the new east window of three lights 
struck us as rather heavy. Some good painted glass would give great 
richness to the east end. The chancel is separated from its aisles 
by stone parcloses — not particularly elegant — and from the nave by 
a low stone screen, with simple iron gates. The aisle windows, of early 
Middle-Pointed date, are glazed with flower quarries. Outside, the 
masonry has been remarkably well pointed; and a lychgate, (most 
vigorously and efiectively treated) erected at the eastern approach to 
the churchyard. We congratulate the energetic Incumbent on this 
successful restoration of his fine church : and we trust that the services 
may be worthy of it, both in beauty and frequency. 

S, Mary the Virgin, Wtggenhall, Norfolk, — This fine church is 
under restoration by Mr. Street, and will be very eflPectively treated. 
The old features will be carefully retained, including the fine open 
seats and the parclose- screen. The chancel is to be divided from the 
nave by a light open screen of ironwork ; and the east end will have 
a triptych behind the altar, and hangings on each side of it. An 
excellent organ-case fills the arch, in the middle of the north side of 
the chancel, opening into the new sacristy ; and a new font with a very 
lofty spire- like canopy, is designed for the west end. We are disposed 
to think that a vestry ought not to open into the body of the church 
by an arch, as in this case. The levels of the chancel are very well 
arranged ; and, as the jambs of the chancel-arch block up the width 
of the west end of the chancel, the westernmost stalls are brought 
forward, so that they may be used for prayer-desks. The effect of 
the large area of this church, so little encumbered by seats, is singu- 
larly noble. 

8, , Henley in Arden, Warwickshire, — ^The curious plan of this 

church comprises a chancel and nave, with north aisle to each, (that 
to the chancel being divided by a transverse wall which forms a vestry 
towards the east end) with a tower at the west end of the north aisle, 
and a porch at the west end of the nave. Mr. Street is about to re- 
arrange and restore it. The easternmost bay is treated as a sanctuary, 
and the next one as a chancel, with stalls, subsellae, and dt-sks. The 
organ is placed in the vestry. The stalls, open-seats, screens, fitting, 
and organ-case, which fills an arch leading into the vestry, are all new, 
and of a good, though late style, t6 match the architectural features of 
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the building, which is of rather remarkable late Third-Pointed. The 
roof of the eastern bay of the nave is of plaister, coved, with traces of 
colouring, which will be faithfully restored. The sill of the east 
window is unfortunately low, but is masked by an arcaded reredos 
of stone introduced very efPectively. 

8. Giles, South Mimms, Middlesex.— Thw Third-Pointed church, 
comprising nave and north aisle, western tower and chancel, with 
north chantry, is about to be restored by Mr. Street. The re-arrange- 
ments will be, of course, complete. The chancel will have five stalls on 
each side with subsellse, and a spacious and well-arranged sanctuary, 
with half-rails for infirm communicants. The north chantry is par- 
closed off from the chancel, and its eastern bay is made to serve as a 
vestry, and to contain the organ. The total accommodation thus ob- 
tained will be S^% of which 72 are for children. The pulpit is at the 
south-east angle of the nave. The design of the new woodwork is 
very good, and the architectural features of the building are carefully 
preserved and restored. 

S. Andrew, Sutton, Ely. — Mr. Teulon has been engaged by the 
Master and Fellows of Jesus College, in restoring the chancel 
of this church, and in adding a vestry. The new vestry is a small 
lean-to structure, built at the north-east side of the chancel, and has 
not, (we were sorry to see), an external door. The chancel itself, 
which is of Early I'hird-Pointed style and fine proportions, is laid with 
encaustic tiles, and furnished with returned stalls and subsellae, the 
latter not having desks before them. A bench- table of stone runs 
round the whole chancel, even at the east end. The jambs of the 
chancel-arch advance considerably, and make the arch-opening con- 
siderably narrower than the chancel itself. Mr. Teulon has placed his 
longitudinal stalls in a line with the opening of the arch, so that the 
original bench-table is left behind them, like a third row of stalls. 
We cannot commend this arrangement. The sanctuary, which has two 
steps, seems to us also to be too small in relation to the whole area of 
the chancel. The whole north wall of the chancel has been rebuilt; 
the foundations cleared from accumulated earth, and the chancel 
generally restored. 

8. Peter, North Rauceby, Lincolnshire. — ^This is a restoration by 
Mr. Teulon, who has rebuilt the chancel, and repaired the sacristy. 
The chancel has as an ascent of four steps at the chancel-arch, and 
two more to the sanctuary. There are two longitudinal seats on each 
side, the western end of that on the south side being stalled for 
a prayer-desk. The architectural parts of the rebuilding seem to be 
veil and carefully done. 

8. , Cavan, Ireland. — The parish church of this the capital 

of its namesake county, was originally a builder*s Gothic affair under 
one roof, with galleries all round, and a caricature of groining in 
plaister of the lowest possible pitch, the only church-like feature being 
a tower and spire, such as they are. Considerable ameliorations are in 
progress, comprising transepts and a chancel ; the latter, following the 
original roof, is of unsatisfactory pitch, but it is in genuine Pointed, 
with an east window of five lights, transitional between Middle and 

TOL. XV. K K K 
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Tmrd-Point^ too propouiMsedly both the one B»d the other, but 
for Ireland a wond^iU advaoce, Th§ chaaccUarch w aupportea oa 
semicircular filleted resppada. From wwonry indioaUoM, we coa- 
elude that the pmyer^dwk and pulpit wiU reapeotjvely stand to KM 
•outh. and north.we«t of the arch, not therefore conceahog ^be altar. 
The ongioal eait window contwned memorial glaas by Meatta- warn 
and Nixon to the laat BUhpp but one of Kilmore, Thia glaas la to oe 
replaced, with the additions by the same artist neceswry to «> w «» 
new area in the actual w»t windo^. by the present Bishop, eon <rf uie 
prektecommemomted. It inctades groupa and figurea. Gavanchm^ 
being but two miles diatant ficom KUmore (etymologicaUy 'tHe great 
church") has been practically used as the cathedral of thia dioceae- 
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Tg the JBdiiar ^ the Sednwhgisi. 

October 9th. 1854. 

Dbab S|a. — If your correapp^dent can find a document at Saltaah 
relating to the foundation of the chapel of S. Nicbolaa, which proves 
that there waa no chapel there before the fourteenth century. I 
muat give up to him. I had nothing but my own judgoaent to guide 
me, and it certainly appeared to me to be of ante- Norman date. A 
large, low, rubble-buiit tower, with no ataircaae, and only the aoaaliest 
round and aquare-headed windowa; (/* it be a miatake to caU it Saxon, 
your correapondent aaya he ** doea not wonder at it." With regard to 
round-headed windowa being comoMMi in Corniah kUe Third- Pointed. — 
very true, but not aifch aa the onea at Saltaah ; they were generally 
filled with tracery of aome sort, and ao, of courae, were not long 
narrow alita. 

May I ask your correspondent what is hia authority for atatio^ that 
the other three pillara at S. German's are *< imitations of about 1 59^ V 
And he ia not quite accurate about the tower, much of the. later woik 
being insertion. By the way« tell Mr. Freeanaa, (whoae Seat Anglian 
paper I have just read,) that Lyon ia not the only western fafade in 
England with two dissimilar towers. The S. Oeroaan'a onee may have 
been alike once, bnt they are not now. 

I cannot conceive how any one can doubt Mr. Sireet'a aecount 
of the three windowa to be the true one : the abaenoe ci shafta in the 
>amb of the uppermost is surely no argument for ite being an inaertion. 
Indeed, the outline of the three wifidows agrees ao weU with the wail 
and gable in which they are placed, that it would be a aerious injury to 
theur effect to remove one of them. The Middle -Pointed and Norman 
church and aisle have been— aa ia often found— botched all over with 
iliird-Pomted inaertiona, but this doea not conatitute a Third-Pointed 
buildmg. 



I 
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One word more in reference to Mr. White's restoration of Lamorran 
church. YoQ object to the position of the vestry-door. It is a curious 
coincidence that only a week or two ago, I was inspecting a new cross 
church, and, looking at the vestry-door, which was ail effectual nuti^ 
lator of all stalls on the south side of the chancel, I said to the Incum- 
bent, " It is a new idea, certainly, but I wish that door were in the 
transept, as the vestry is in the angle." Mr. White had anticipated 
me, and I re^y do think the " development" has great advantages. 
I remaioi dear sir, yoor's faithfully, 

* 

THB AKCHiBOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT BUET* 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologisi. 

Sir, — ^The letter of Mr. Tymms in your last number, in answer to 
my description of the excursion of the Archaeological Institute to fidry 
S. Edmund's, relates to a matter about which it is hardly worth while 
to raise a controversy, but as he accuses me of error where no erro^ 
exists, I may as well point it out. 

The statement in his second paragraph I accept ; but it only amounts 
to laying the whole blame upon the managers of the Institute, instead 
of dividing it between them and theae oi the fiury Society. The 
Institute should either have held a meeting at Bury or not gone there 
at all. An excursion from Cambridge was ridiculous, spoiling the 
Cambridge meeting without doing justice to Bury. 

As to the collation, I am not in error at all, by Mr. Tymms' own 
showing. He admits that there were reserved seats ; he does not deny 
that eminent members of the Institute were wandering about without 
seats, llie fact is just this : coming in at the appointed time, I found 
all places taken except some at the upper end, from which I was re- 
pulsed, because they were *' reserved seats.'* 1 had however time to 
read some of the names of those for whom they were reserved, several* 
of which were names to which I attached no idea whatever, and which^ 
I still conceive to be those of "local grandees," Sir Thomas this. 
Squire that, Miss the other thing, and similar " unknown quantities.'* 
Meanwhile Archdeacon Thorp, Mr. Freeman, and Mr.. Adding^on, 
were wandering about in quest of food and seats, and even Mr. Parker 
was rewarded for his lecture at S. Mary's by being left in a similar 
predicament. Where then is my error ? 

Nor is it " incorrect to say that * our host, having issued tickets,, 
might have known how many were coming.' " Why, by Mr. Tymms' 
own showing, they did know, namely 195. Bat it seems that sixty- 
one other persons thought proper to come withoat tickets. These, 
sixty-one persons, not having conformed with the terms on which the 
invitatioa was given, had no right to expect any entertttnment ; and 
the local society would have done very right to have kept them out, 
by asking for tickets at the door. I1iey had in fact ncf busiivess to 
receivB them at all under the ^cumstanoes. It was defcfidedly unfair' 
to eaase discomfort and bad entertsifAment to those who had complied 
with the tenns of the invitatioa publkly ttmounoed, merely to 8ho# 
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an undeserved civility to those who had not taken the trouble to 

do BO. 

These are the plain fncXA, which show that I am in no error at all. 
I shall therefore say no more about it. 

I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant* 

YOUB CoRRBSPOKDBirT. 
CHUaCHIKG OP WOMBN. 

To the Editor of the Ecdesiologist. 

Sim, — There seems to be great difference of opinion with respect to the 
proper position of the woman during the Churching. From an inscrip- 
tion on a panel in my church, it is plain that the place assigned to her 
in Post-Reformation times wajs the same as that in which the first por- 
tion of the Marriage Service was said, that is, of course, near the door. 
The panel I allude to is now fastened to the wall near a north doorway 
at present blocked up, having been probably removed there when the 
church was pewed in 1791. The inscription is as follows : 

" THIS . HATH . BIN . THB . CBVBCH 
IMO . THB . MBABRING . STOOLS 
AND . SO . IT . SHALL . BB . STILL. 
1620." 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 
Ashen, Essex, Nov. 15. 1854. W. J. D. 

To the Editor of the Ecdesiologist, 

Sib, — Would you be so kind as to inform me the reason why, in 
"The Hymnal Noted complete" there appear no translations of the 
following hymns ? — 

1 . Pange lingua gloriosi Corporis mysterium. 

2. Adoro te devote, latens Deitas. 

3. Lauda Sion Salvatorem. 

4. Stabat Mater dolorosa. 

I am induced to ask the question, because I have observed these 
hymns (sll, I think,) in various Hymnals and Manuals of Private De- 
votion for the use of members of our Church. 
^ Perhaps you might think it not unadvisable to give me the informa- 
tion I have ventured to ask, through the medium of the forthcoming 
number of the Ecdesiologist. 

I am, sir, your^s, &c., 
Nov. 18, 1854. W. H. L. 

[The first of the above named hymns, firom the very dogmatic terse- 
ness which gives it its great beauty and value, is almost incapable of 
translation ; the •' Verbum Supernum prodiens " was therefore given 
instead : the rather, too, as by the necessity of our Calendar, we are 
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compelled to appropriate such hymns to Maundy Thursday. The 
second, — whatever Rambach (p. 304) may say to the contrary, — was 
never used except as a private act of devotion, as Daniel (I. ^55) very 
truly observes. The third and fourth were purposely reserved, for 
possible insertion in a contemplated publication of Introits, Sequences, 
&c., noted. — Ed.] 

BCCLBSIOLOOICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Sia, — Can you add a fresh contribution to our stock of Ecclesiolo- 
gical Nomenclature ? Some one term is much needed to describe the 
portion of wall separating the nave from the chancel in churches where 
the chancel- arch is of less width than the chancel itself. 

Yours, &c. 

An Ecclbsiologist. 

Eve of All Saints, 1854. 
Dbab Sir, — ^Can you inform me or what authority the practice of 
both sides of the choir, joining simultaneously in the " Gloria Patri," 
rests ? I have observed that it has lately crept into several churches 
otherwise distinguished for ecclesiological correctness, yet neither the 
practice of the middle ages, nor that of the modem Roman Church, 
give any countenance to such an usage. 

Believe me your obedient servant, 

Ignotus. 

Our correspondent irp€(rfivTepo9 has failed to observe that, in our 
review of Mr. Cutts* Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration, 
io our last number, the term which we condemned as incorrect and 
unauthorized was not " holy table," nor even •• the table," but 
" CommttAton-table.'* This term, we repeat, is at once incorrect and 
without authority, and ought not to have been used by a writer 
pretending to speak scientifically on the subject of church furniture 
and decoration. 

The ventilation of churches. — " An eminent medical man said to me. 
' I wish you architectural people would do something towards making 
churches healthy as well as handsome : the first thing I order a patient 
is not to go to church.' It is certainly true that, partly from damp and 
partly from exhalations of dead bodies in them and around them, 
churches are unhealthy. Fortunately, people are at last beginning to 
awake to the folly — I may say crime — of burying in churches, or close 
to the walls on the outside. The great object is to keep up a good ven- 
tilation. Various plans have been tried to make windows open. All 
fail, either from being very unsightly or not effecting the purpose. My 
opinion is, that we should not make windows open, but should have 
separate ventilators, with louvre boards to open and shut, and wire 
doors to put in the doorways ; or, where there are porches, in the outer 
arch of the porch. The sweetness and dryness of a church depend 
partly on the quantity of bai^, hassocks, curtains, matting, and other 
fusty and damp-contracting materials in the church. Of course, the 
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less of these things the better. Do not leave cushions or carpets 
on stones. The earth should be lower outside than in; and there 
should be a concrete or asphalte floor all over the inside. In building 
a new church, or part of one, from the foundation, put an asphalte 
or concrete floor over the whole inside, and the wall at the ground 
level. Damp will rise up walls to a considerable height — more or less, 
according to the stone and mortar." — Sir Henry Dryden, 

Mr. J. S. Walk BR, Honorary librarian of the Worcester Diocesan 
Architectural Society, has publushed an excellent and very useful little 
Guide to Worcester Cathedral, on a single sheet, comprising a Table 
of the Styles, Names, and Dimensions of the various parts, a list 
of objects of interest in the church, and a chronological abstract 
of Historical Notes, from 680 to 1842. 

We are obliged to the correspondent who has sent us an account of 
the restoTBtion, by Mr. Hugall, of Faringdon church, Berks. We 
often notice such a work from an inspection of the working drawings 
when we are unable to pay a personal visit to the place : but we never 
adopt the criticism of the local authorities without testing its accuracy. 
In this case we should have great pleasure in inspecting the architect's 
drawings. 

Our correspondent who inquires about the best method of furnishing 
an Oratory in a private house, is referred to a paper entitled " Domes- 
tic Oratories" in our sixth volume (No. LXXII. ; June» 1849,) where 
the whole subject is discussed in detail. 

The Irvingites have built a meeting-house on Paddington Grreen in a 
sort of Pointed, with tower and stone spire. Tlie building is full 
of faults and absurdities outside and in, but it exhibits a kind of imita- 
tion of correct ritualism, calculated, no doubt, to captivate the masses. 
It is worth indicating this fact to call attention to the activity of a sect 
which all true Churchmen must regard as one of the dangera of 
the day. Various indications of the eagerness of the Irvingite body 
have come to our knowledge. 

We are obliged to defer till our next number a notice of the splendid 
edition of the Aberdeen Breviary, just published by Mr. Toovey. 

Received H. W. B.— H. W. h.—Osoniensis—An Old Subicriber— 
J. S. W. 

The Report of the Cambridge University Society for Promoting the 
Study and Practice of Church Music reached us too late for more than 
announcement. 
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